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AHEBIOAN  PUBLISHEB& 


Messrs.  Strinosb  &  Townsbkd  : 
Dkab  Gentlemen — 

I  beg  to  return  you  the  English  oopy  of  Aspsv  Court,  which  I 
have  read  through  carefully. 

In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  my  opinion  of  its  merits,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  consider  it  the  best  English  novel  of  society,  high  and  low, 
I  ever  read. 

It  has  all  the  wit  and  knowledge  of  low  life  of  Dickens,  without 
his  caricature  or  fiavoritism  of  classes.  It  has  all  Thackeray's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  foibles  of  high  life,  without  his  sordid  degra- 
dation of  humanity. 

If  you  publish  it,  as  I  advise  you  to  do,  I  predict  for  it  a  tuecesi. 
It  is  a  better  book  than  ^  The  iNrriALs,'*  which  I  recommended  some 
years  ago  to  our  friends,  Carey  Ss  Hart,  and  which  has  told  its  tale. 

I  am,  very  truly,  dear  (Gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Wic  Herbert. 
Tn  CiDAi%  Jan.,  18AS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UVINO    IN    ONE^S   FRIENDS*  REOOLLEOTIONS. 

The  clock  at  St.  James'  palace  has  struck  eight,  and  many  gentle- 
men who  design  to  dine  at  the  Lycurgus  Club,  are  studying  the  carte, 
performing,  meanwhile,  that  curious  series  of  gnmaces  and  frowns 
with  which  an  Englishman  helps  himself  to  invent  his  dinner.  The 
cabs  and  broughams  have  been  arriving  rather  thickly  during  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  from  which  it  is  gathered  that  the  dinner-bell  is 
on  its  honorable  legs  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

**  Who's  up,  Ambergate  ?"  inquires  an  exceedingly  handsome  young 
gentleman  in  black,  with  an  inconceivably  faultless  white  cravat,  of 
another  young  gentleman  of  similarly  irreproachable  appearance,  who 
has  just  come  in,  and  looks  round  with  an  expression  of  hopeless,  yet 
manly  despair,  at  finding  all  his  favorite  seats  occupied. 

"  rhilip  Bobus  is  speaking,  Freddy  Belt,"  replies  Lord  Ambergate, 
**  and  likely  to  speak.  And  have  you  ordered  your  dinner,  Freddy 
Belt  ?  I  '11  dine  with  you.  What  have  you  ordered  ?  But  I  don  t 
care.  Waiter,  I  will  have  whatever  Sir  Fredei-ic  has  ordered.  Here 
comes  Acton  Calveley.    Bobus,  of  course,  Acton  ?" 

^  Good  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  least.  He  has  several  hundred- 
weight of  papers  with  him.  You  two  fellows  can't  have  dined ;  I  saw 
Ambergate  in  the  House  half  an  hour  ago." 

**No,  you  come  here.  Belt  has  ordered  my  dialer,  let  him  order 
yours." 

"  I  don't  care.  Very  well.  I  meant  to  dress.  But  I  don't  care. 
Palestine  soup.  Belt  ?     That's  the  only  thing  on  my  mind." 

**  Be  relieved,  then,  for  here  it  is." 

*•  Divide  to-night  ?"  asked  Sir  Frederic  Belt. 

"  Well,  Whipham  was  mysterious,  and  didn't  want  me  to  go  away. 
He  mumbled  something  nbout  somebodv  being  unwell"  ta\d  \ic»^ 
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Ambergate.    '*  This  is  Dot  the  wine  old  Boomerang  was  HoorayiDg, 
and  letting  off  fireworks  about,  the  other  morning  f 

"  Yes  it  is,  though,''  said  Frederic  Belt 

"  Now,  upon  my  word,"  said  Calveley,  very  earnestly,  "  something 
must  be  said  to  Boomy.  One  don't  expect  a  middle-aged  heavy  to 
know  much,  but  he  has  no  right  to  stand  on  that  rug,  and  tell 
gross  untrutlis.  To  hear  him  exalt  about  that  wine,  you'd  have 
thought  the  committee  had  broken  into  the  Prophet's  cellar,  and 
seized  the  stuff  with  the  musk  seals,  which  the  houris  are  keeping  for 
me  and  the  other  blessed." 

"  Since  Acton  went  to  Jericho,  or  wherever  it  was,"  drawled  Sir 
Frederic,  "  there  has  been  an  east  wind  constantly  blowing  through 
his  brains.  I  hoped  his  book  had  exhausted  all  his  stock  of  Orien- 
talisujs." 

**  The  book  is  a  charming  book,"  said  Acton  Calveley. 

"Oh,  mind,  I'm  not  dispraising  it,"  said  Freddy  Belt;  "on  the  con- 
trary, fk  reviewing  man  told  me  there  were  several  things  in  it  that 
surprised  him.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  why.  Here's  Tom  Crowsfoot — 
how  well  that  fellow  wears !     Bobus,  Crowsfoot  ? 

"  The  Bobus !  You  may  be  interested  in  hearing  that  he  has  reached 
his  fiflh  orange.  William  Lyndon  has  bet  me  that  Bobus  makes  up 
the  dozen." 

"  A  Quarter  to  nine,"  said  Ambergate,  thoughtfully.  "  No,  he  won't 
I'll  go  halves  with  you,  Tom,  if  you  like." 

"  There's  a  good  lot  of  colonies,  here  and  there,"  said  Freddy  Belt, 
*'  and  it's  the  colonies  he's  on,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Well,  yea,"  replied  Lord  Ambergate ;  "  at  least  sugar,  and  refin- 
ing in  bond,  whatever  that  is,  and  differential  duties — I  know  I  heard 
something  about  them — and  tonnage,  which  I  suppose  is  some  other 
colonipl  production." 

"  Bought  a  yacht,  and  knows  no  better  than  that,"  said  Tom  Crows^ 
foot,  laughing. 

"  Eh  ?  Ah !"  said  Lord  Ambergate,  after  a  pause.  "  Do  you  know, 
I  didn't  look  at  it  in  that  light  ?  Yes,  ships,  of  course.  By  Jove, 
Fve  a  great  mind  to  go  down  and  speak  on  the  question." 

"  I've  something  to  say  to  you,  Ambergate,"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot 
"  I'm  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  you  know,  and  so  I  don't  mind 
catechising  you." 

"  The  Earl  himself  never  did,"  ol)served  his  lordship ;  "  I  suppose 
he  was  afraid  I  should  tell  him  my  belief  as  to  a  parent's  duty  to  his 
children,  especially  the  eldest,  a  subject  upon  which  he  is  in  a  painful    , 
state  of  obfiscation." 

**  But  see  here,  Ambei^e,"  said  Tom ;  "  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing, all  for  your  good.  What  do  you  let  yourself  be  aeea  speak- 
ing to  a  lawyer  for,  in  a  public  thorough&re  ? 
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^  Lawyer,  lawyer  P  replied  Ambergate,  ranaiii^y ;  ^  veaUj,  I  don't 
know  what  you  refer  to.  Let's  see.  I  met  Kmgsilver  the  other 
day,  and  congratulated  him  on  being  made  a  judge— do  you  mean 
that  r 

**  No,"  said  Tom, "  I  never  heard  anybody  call  him  a  lawyer.     Thia  ' 
was  to-day,  in  Bond-etreet ;  I  saw  yon  myself." 

**  Oh,  by  Jove  r  said  Lord  Ambergate,  sitting  upright,  and  spealdnc 
so  loud,  that  several  men  loolced  up  from  their  dinners ;  ^  Fm  devilish 
glad  you  mentioned  that  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  and  it  deeply 
concerns  your  interest,  Acton  Calveley." 

**  How  good  of  you  to  think  of  it  at  last,  then  I"  said  Calv^ey. 

"  Ah !  don't  talk  in  that  way,"  replied  Ambergate ;  **  you  know 
what  a  beast  of  a  memory  mine  is.  But,  I  say,  tois  is  a  £ACt,  mind. 
Henry  Wilmslow's  all  right  again." 

•*  Henry  Wilmslow !" 

"  Henry  Wilmslow !" 

So  exclaimed  together,  Calveley  and  Sir  Frederic  Tom  Crows- 
foot,  being  an  older  man,  made  no  further  demonstration  than  that  of 
opening  his  bright  black  eyes  a  little  wider  than  usual,  and  slightly 
compressing  his  thin  lips.  I  have  some  notion  that  Tom  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  anybody  ever  being  quite  all  right  He 
knew  that  he  had  never  been  so  during  thirty-five  years  upon  town, 
though  one  fortune  to  start  with,  one  by  marriage,  and  one  by  legacy, 
had  not  been  bad  material  to  work  with. 

*^A11  right,''  persisted  Lord  Ambergate;  "and  the  lawyer  Tom 
speaks  of  was  Penkridge,  partner  to  a  great  rich  attorney,  called 
Molesworth,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard." 

^  I  have,"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot,  quietly.  Perhaps  he  had,  Moles- 
worth  having  had  occasion  to  outlaw  Tom,  at  the  suit  of  a  leash  of 
jewellers,  in  days  when  Tom  was  younger,  and  liked  to  see  his  pres- 
ents glitter  behind  the  footlights ;  he  had  got  over  that  weakness, 
however,  long  ago,  and  some  beliefis  akin  to  it 

**  Well,  you  ^1  remember  Wilmslow,  I  fancy,  though  he  is  years 
older  than  any  of  us.  He  used  to  come  here,  sometimes,  about  the 
time  when  I  was  elected,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  risky,  and  that 
if  a  card  was  brought  up  to  him,  he  fidgeted,  and  seldom  stayed 
long — you  know  the  symptoms — came  on  Sundays,  too,  which  is 
sometimes  a  greater  proof  of  a  man's  invisibility  than  your  never 
seeing  him.  Finally,  he  vanished,  and  his  name  has  got  out  of  our 
list,  pour  eau9$P 

"  He  married  Jane  Tracy,"  said  Tom,  "  but  that  was  when  he  waa 
in  the  Guards.  Deuced  handsome  fellow  then — a  little  too  row-de- 
dow  for  my  taste — ^but  showy,  and  plenty  to  say,  such  as  it  was.  In 
fiust,  I  don  t  know  that  Wilmslow  wasn't  about  as  pleasant  a  fellow 
m  a  noi^  ofScer  in  debt  can  be." 
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**  Not  a  bad  match,  that  Tracy  ^rl,  at  least  for  him,"  said  Frederic 

Belt ;  ^  for  he  was  up  to  his  ears  men,  and  she  had  fifteen  hundred 

a-jear.  ^  And  I  think  there  was  something  about  a  claim  to  a  large 

^estate  in  Gloucestershire,  or  somewhere,  which,  I  suppose,  however, 

was  all  moonshine." 

**  Just  what  it  wasn\  Freddy  Belt,  and  what  Fm  coming  to.  Jane 
Tracy  was  heiress  to  this  very  estate,  supposing  her  claim  was  valid. 
It  slept  a  loi^  time,  but  at  last  Molesworth,  Siis  lawyer,  took  it  up 
in  earnest    It  seems  he  has  a  way  of  succeeding  in  things." 

^  Rather  a  useful  faculty,  I  should  say,  in  a  lawyer,"  said  Galreley, 
"  and  not  bad  for  anybody  to  have." 

,  "Authors  on  the  East,  particularly,"  said  Ambergate.  "Well, 
Molesworth  has  been  prosecuting  this  claim  of  Jane  Tracy's,  and  with 
his  usual  luck.  The  estate,  which  is  that  of  Aspen  Court,  in  the  best 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  is  worth  five  thousand  a-year,  and  the  law  has 
given  it  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Wilmslow." 

"  He'll  soon  run  through  it,"  said  Tom,  composedly ;  "  I  see  how  it 
will  melt  away  in  his  hands."  And  he  Uiought  how  easily  three  for* 
tunes  had  melted  in  his  own. 

"  Why,"  said  Sir  Frederic,  "  you  know  Wilmslow's  had  a  lesson. 
I  suppose  he's  a  sort  of  ass,  but  he  must  be  over  fifty,  and  has  been 
awfully  hard  up,  which,  at  that  time  of  life,  is  the  deuce.  Then  he 
has  a  wife  and  some  children,  not  that  they  would  make  much  diflfer- 
ence  in  his  going  on,  perhaps,  unless  he  were  personally  worried. 
But  I  should  say  the  chances  are,  that  he  will  clear  oflf  a  bit,  and 
save  and  be  selfish  in  the  country.  He  will,  if  he  isn*t  a  block- 
head." 

"  He  let  me  in  about  some  infernal  insurances,"  said  Acton  Calveley. 
"  I  was  just  of  age,  and  he  talked  me  over,  and  so  I  became  one  of  his 
securities." 

"  It  doesn't  say  much  for  the  electors  of  Wobblebridge  that  they 
have  chosen  a  man  who,  at  any  period  of  life,  could  be  talked  into 
any  thing  by  Henry  Wilmslow,"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot ;  "  but  that 
won't  do,  Master  Orientalist  Wilmslow  talked  to  somebody  else  be- 
sides you." 

Acton  Calveley  colored  a  little,  and  drank  a  glass  of  claret 

"  I  was  a  great  fool,"  he  said  firankly,  "  but  I  have  paid  for  my  folly. 
I  wonder  whether  I  shall  get  any  thin^  out  of  him  now." 

"  See  an  attorney,  and  be  quick,"  said  Freddy  Belt  **  If  you  come 
down  upon  him  at  the  moment  of  his  good  fortune,  you  may  snatch 
something.  I  say,  isn't  it  odd  no  fellow  has  come  in  from  the  House 
lately  ?     Waiter,  bring  the  paper." 

The  invaluable  document  which  allows  our  legislators  to  dine  in 
peace,  or  to  hear  Alboni's  second  act,  was  brought  him, — the  written 
return,  which  is  supplied  to  the  club^  and  the  opera-houses,  of  tha 
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sUte  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  certain  periods  of  the  evening.   But 
it  contained  no  more  than  they  knew. 
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HOUBS  or  COICMONB. 

Colonial  Bestriotioos  Bill. 


Mr.  BoBua. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


HouM  tmptying, 
Eima$  r<Uktr  mnpiy. 
Boute  ifery  empty. 


**  We  should  hear,"  said  Amhergate.  "  Whipham  would  send,  of 
eourse,  if  necessary.    Have  some  more  claret** 

**  Perhaps,  now  Wilmslow's  up  again,  he'll  stand  for  somewhere  in 
Gloucesterahire,"  said  Sir  Frederic ;  ^  it  would  be  just  like  him.  I 
knew  Jane  Tracy  a  little,  and  rather  pitied  her  than  not,  when  I  heard 
she  was  to  have  him.*' 

^  We  know  a  bad  husband  or  two,  I  take  it,"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot, 
smiling. 

**  There  are  such  persons,  I  am  told,"  said  Frederic  Belt,  who  had 
been  divorced  himself,  and  the  cause  of  divorce  in  others ;  ^  but  you 
will  find  that  it  is  invariably  the  wife's  fault." 

This  was  unanimously  assented  to;  Tom  Crowsfoot,  who,  as  a  gentle- 
man, really  wished  to  do  justice,  appending  to  his  verdict, — 

*^  That  is  to  say,  you  know,  that  it  is  her  fault  somehow  or  other." 

"  As  regards  poor  Mrs.  Tracy,"  said  Acton  Calveley,  "  though  of 
course  we  should  find  it  was  her  fault  if  we  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  business, — ^for,  as  the  sultan  remarked  in  the  Eastern  tale — " 

"  Please,  Calveley,"  said  Lord  Ambergate,  deprecatinfflv.  **  There 
will  be  a  new  edition  of  *  Puffs  fix)m  the  N'arghife,*  in  which  you  can 
use  all  those  stories  without  annoying  friends  who  do  not  read  your 
works." 

'^I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Acton,  unperturbed,  *^that,  though 
Mrs.  Tracy's  faults  doubtless  were  the  cause  of  Wilmslow's  being  a 
donkey,  and  extravagant,  and  faithless,  and  so  forth,  the  woman  has 
managed  to  keep  them  very  secret,  for  she  appeared  to  me  the  most 
patient,  affectionate,  allowance-making  creature  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  be- 
lieve her  to  be  so." 

"One  never  knows  what  to  believe  in  this  world,"  said  Tom  Crows- 
foot;  ^  she  may  have  added  to  her  other  offences  by  hypocrisy.  Some 
women  are  bad  enough  for  that,  I  am  told,pbesides  having  read  so  in 
books," 

**  Jane  Wilmslow  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  the  precious 
Henry,"  said  Acton.  **  And  though  I  should  perhaps  lose  by  it,  I 
should  lK>t  mind  he^Mring  that  the  estate  comes  to  her  for  her  sepa- 
rate use,  and  that  he  can't  touch  a  nhilling  of  the  rents.  How's  that, 
Ambergate  T 
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'^I  don't  think  it's  quite  that^  but  Peukiidge  said  somethiiig  about 
Molesworth  having  made  Henry  Wilnislow  sign  some  deeds  or  settle- 
ments, and  so  managing  that  he  cannot  proceed  to  instant  duckeiy 
and  drakery.  I  say,  here's  Jimmy  Vulture  with  an  opera-glass ;  see 
how  he  is  glaring  round  the  room.  We're  wanted,  I  believe.  Here, 
waiter,  ask  Mr.  V  ulture  if  he  is  looking  £br  us.  What  is  it,  Vulture 
James  9"  he  said,  as  a  remaricably  ugly  little  man,  with  a  bald  head, 
fringed  all  round  with  yellow  hair,  hurried  up  to  the  table. 

*^  Come  down  at  once,"  he  said  in  a  fierce  whisper.  *^  There's  the 
deuce  and  all  to  pay ;  Whipham's  tearing  his  hair !" 

^  Well,  he  has  not  got  much,  so  that  amusement  won't  last  him 
iQng,"  said  Calveley.    ^  But  what's  on  ?     Is  Bobus  down  ?" 

^  An  hour  ago  and  more ;  but  come  on,"  said  Mr.  Vulture,  ner- 
vously, "  I've  undertaken  to  bring  you." 

^  But  did  you  happen  to  count  how  many  oranges  Bobus  had 
sucked  i"  said  Tom  Crowsfoot,  making  ready,  however,  to  be  o£  A 
practicable  man  tbat  Tom  Crowsfoot 

^  Oranges  I  Come,  Lord  Ambergate,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  pleaded 
Vulture ;  ^*  Sir  Frederic,  pray  make  haste  I" 

^  My  dear  Vulture,"  said  Freddy  Belt,  "  tM  are  not  promised  places 
if  we  hdp  Whipham  well  through  this  session." 

"  But  if  you  think  I  am  to  have  one,  it  would  be  good-natured  to 
help  me,^*  said  Mr.  Vulture,  obliged  to  bring  out  his  private  hopes  as 
an  argument  with  the  loungers. 

*^  Nay,  if  you  make  it  a  personal  thing.  Vulture  James,  we'll  save  the 
colonies  and  the  country  to  oblige  you.  But  you  won't  say  what  haa 
happened  ?" 

'*  Bobus  was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  stop.  Lord  Malachite  got 
up  to  answer  him,  but  broke  down ;  but  those  fellows  are  whipping, 
and  though  M'Dangle  has  promised  to  do  his  best,  I  don't  suppose  theyll 
hear  him,  he's  such  a  bore.  You  see  everybody's  away,  as  no  one  is 
expected  to  care  about  those  cursed  colonies  enough  to  sit  out  a 
debate." 

**  No,  that's  true  enough,"  said  Lord  Ambergate.  "  Colonies  are  a 
great  mistake,  to  my  mmd.  However,  we  must  go.  Calvelev,  FU 
take  you  down,  if  you  like,  binding  yourself,  that  is,  not  to  tell  one 
Eastern  story  between  this  and  the  Bouse." 

It  is  satiafiactory  to  know  that  they  arrived  in  time  for  the  division, 
and  that  the  claims  of  her  Majesty's  colonies  were,  once  more,  in- 
definitely postponed.  Bobus  was  beaten,  thanks  to  the  lawgivers  of 
the  Lycttrgos. 
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A8PBK   COURT. 

I  Bopx  that  in  time  you  will  like  the  old  house  in  Glouceetenhire, 
hot  I  am  obliged  to  aaj  that  it  haa  no  particular  beantj  to  recom- 
mend it  to  you  at  first  sight  It  stands  half-way  up  a  gentle  elevar 
tion,  is  surrounded  by  woods  as  old  as  itself, — ^for  the  Dryads  ol 
Aspen  have  as  yet  never  shuddered  at  the  sound  of  dice, — and  it  ia 
of  no  exclusive  style  of  architecture,  though  the  Elizabethan  is  pre- 
dominant. The  fact  is^  that  the  owners  cf  Aspen  Court,  for  the  time 
being,  have  made  such  alterations  as  they  deemed  desirable  for  safety 
or  comfort^  with  the  boldest  disregard  for  keeping  and  eoup-cPonl. 
And  therefore,  though  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general  character  of 
the  house  may  be  imparted  in  a  few  words,  nothing  save  tinted  plana 
and  figured  references  (which  might  be  a  little  in  the  way  if  intro- 
duced here),  could  guide  a  stranger  through  the  labyrinth  of  rooms 
which  one  owner  has  thrust  out,  and  another  has  piled  up,  and  a 
third  has  hun?  on,  wherever  it  has  seemed  convenient,  during  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  and  upwards,  to  make  such  supposed  im- 
provements. But  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  imagine  an  exceed- 
mgly  long  red-brick  front,  with  a  monstrous  door  in  the  centre,  pro- 
tected by  a  portico,  and  will  draw  aloDg  this  front  two  hnes  of 
windows,  originally  uniform,  but  now  varying  from  the  modem  French 
double  window,  to  the  simple  old  diamond  lattice  with  its  hazy  glass, 
and  including  in  their  motley  ranks  those  huge,  ugly,  square,  staring 
sashes,  with  twenty-four  square  panes,  which  you  see  in  the  cuts  to 
story-books  of  Queen  Anne's  time — the  dapper  windows  of  ordinary 
suburban  architecture — and,  quite  at  the  east  end,  two  openings  with 
only  a  couple  of  very  large  panes  in  each,  the  latest  improvement  of 
all, — you  will  have  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  froht  of  Aspen 
Court  There  are  but  two  regular  stories,  but,  above  the  front,  the% 
rises  a  mountainous  mass  of  tiles,  beneath  which  are  innumerable 
attics,  and  though  in  that  red  waste  you  scarcely  notice  the  loopholea 
which  light  these  chambers,  yet  when  sunlight  fells  athwart  the 
house,  the  tiny  glasses  sparkle  out,  and  the  roof  becomes  the  feature 
of  the  edifice.  Tall  chimnep  and  short  ones,  with  variations  of  sturdy 
stacks,  and  even  of  pert  pipes,  garnish  this  moimtain,  and,  in  short, 
Mk  eye  which  by  instinct  loves  regularity,  or  has  been  trained  to  look 
for  sljde,  ia  teased  aa  mareiressly  at  Aspen  Court  aa  at  any  plaoe  I 
hav%  #««r  aaan» 
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Behind  this  front,  and  running  from  it  at  right  angles,  are  two 
rows  of  buildings,  even  more  irregular  in  point  of  architecture,  but 
keeping  their  lines  tolerably  straight  That  on  the  west  side  is 
chiefly  composed  of  stables  and  other  offices,  over  which  are  apart- 
ments for  servants,  store-houses,  and  lumber-rooms.  The  line  to  the 
east  side  is  of  a  better  character ;  there  is  a  series  of  good,  but  prim- 
looking  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  on  that  above  it  are  some  more 
pleasant  and  more  mbdem  apartments,  with  Venetian  blinds,  and 
balconies  for  flowers  outside  the  windows.  Part  of  this  range  of 
building  is  quite  modem,  and  has  been  whitened,  and  some  rustic 
work  and  a  verandah  have  been  introduced,  and  there  is  a  chintzy, 
oottagy  look  about  this  portion,  in  spite  of  its  being  set  in  the  midst 
of  red  brick  and  stiflf  style.  The  ground  thus  inclosed  on  three  sides 
is  really  a  great  grass-plot,  but  is  so  thick  with  trees,  and  is  so 
studded  with  flower-mounds,  and  rustic  workcases  full  of  scarlet 
geraniums,  that  we  see  but  little  of  the  green,  except  just  round  a 
clear,  quiet  pool  in  the  centre,  vrith  water-lilies  and  gold-fishes. 
Three  or  four  classical  statues,  erected  in  the  age  when  men  stuck  up 
Latin  inscriptions  in  their  arbors,  and  talked  about  their  Muse  when 
they  made  rhymes,  are  still  standing  among  the  trees,  but  have  been 
somewhat  damaged,  from  having  been  used  as  targets  by  school-boy 
marksmen,  whose  pistol  fingers  have  long  been  straightened  forever. 
This  grass-garden  is  sheltered  from  observation  by  the  inhabitants  on 
the  domestic  side,  by  a  very  lofty  trellis,  covered  with  rich  creepers 
of  various  kinds,  which  indeed  have  formed  so  massive  a  screen  that 
additional  bulwarks  have  been  necessary  to  prop  it  up,  and  it  some- 
times waves  in  the  wind  like  a  gigantic  Indian  fan.  A  tall,  thick 
hedge  completes  the  quadrangle,  but  a  gap  seems  to  have  been  sliced 
through  it,  and,  passing  on,  we  find  the  garden  continued  up  the^ 
gentle  slope,  and  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  old  trees  which  crown 
the  height 

But  there  is  one  feature  more,  which  we  must  not  forget  to  notice, 
though  the  foliage  incloses  it  so  completely  that  it  might  almost 
escape  a  careless  observer.  Turn  round,  now  that  we  have  reached 
Uj^e  limit  of  the  garden,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  and  now  of 
course  to  your  left  hand,  you  will  make  out  a  low,  white  spire. 
That  is  the  church  of  Aspen ;  it  is  attached  to  the  house,  through 
which  its  owners  have  a  private  entrance  to  the  little  aisle.  The 
church  has  been  unimproved  amid  all  the  improvements  of  the  man- 
sion, none  of  whose  owners  have  reproached  themselves,  like  the 
Hebrew  king,  that  while  they  had  a  house  of  cedar,  the  ark  dwelt  in 
tents.  It  is  a  quiet,  little,  rude,  old  edifice,  round  which  the  moss 
has  clung  with  an  afiection  time  has  but  increased,  and  the  almost 
shapeless  interior,  disfi^nired  by  undertakers'  hatchments,  and  by 
uprawling  texts  firom  Sie  Proverbs,  is  not  without  a  aolemnky,  to 
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which  the  obecurity,  caused  by  the  over-topping  woods  around,  con- 
tributes much.  Few  rays  of  sunshine  fall  upon  the  rough  pavement 
of  Aspen  church,  or  aid  the  eye  to  decipher  the  last  memoiials  of  the 
Tracys  of  Aspen  Court  Many  of  these  are  buried  here,  and  there  is 
one  tomb,  of  old  date,  which  seems  strangely  costly,  with  its  kneeling 
rows  of  figures,  and  its  gilded  legend.  Tot  its  place  in  this  remote 
nook.  Later  monuments  are  also  here,  but  cniefly  mural,  one  of 
them  bearing  a  long  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  erected  the  undressed  statues,  and  is  full  of  sibilant  superlatives, 
which  seem  to  hiss  at  the  adulation  they  record.  We  have  also  an 
urn,  and  a  plump  but  desponding  Virtue  hugging  it,  the  particular 
Tracy  whose  ashes,  after  his  body  had  been  burnt  (as  usuid  in  Eng- 
land), are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  within,  having  been  one  of 
the  patriots  whom  Walpole  did  not  find  unpurchasable,  and  the 
profits  of  whose  sinecure  added  many  acres  to  Uie  Aspen  Court  terri- 
tory. The  last  in  date  is  a  neat  tablet  from  Regent-street,  and  came 
down  in  a  box  by  the  Bristol  mai]. 

Every  respectable  old  &mily  house  is  haunted.  I  suppose  it  would 
l»e  conunon-plaoe  to  present  this  fact  in  a  difierent  form,  and  say  that 
few  old  families  are  so  happy  as  to  escape,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  that 
guilty  or  the  imputation  of  that  guilt,  which  generates  superstitious 
terror  among  their  dependants.  Assuredly  the  Aspen  Court  family 
is  not  one  of  the  exceptions.  For,  in  addition  to  an  apparition,  of 
which  I  am  not  disposed,  just  now,  to  speak,  though,  before  a  reader 
reaches  the  end  of  this  story,  something  will  have  to  be  said  about  it, 
there  is  a  little  ghost  in  the  family,  and  one  in  which  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  believe  or  not.  The  rustics  at  Aspen,  the  small  village 
which  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  have  a  very  painful  story 
about  this  spectre.  They  allege  that  a  poor  little  child,  who  was 
wilfully  and  systematically  terrified  into  idiocy,  and  who  died  in  one 
of  the  paroxysms  of  agony  produced  by  a  hideous  figure  which  its 
guardian  brought  to  the  foot  of  its  bed  in  the  dead  of  night,  may  be 
seen,  at  the  same  hour,  leaping  about  the  church  in  which  that 
wicked  woman's  last  bed  is  made,  and  moping  and  mowing  beside 
the  ffrave  in  the  hope  of  repaying  its  own  torments  in  life.  And  for 
the  nrst  portion  of  this  frightful  story  I  fear  there  is  too  much  foun- 
dation. 

And  so  much  for  the  general  aspect  of  Aspen  Court  Witli  the 
interior,  so  fisu:  as  it  is  possible  to  understand  it,  we  shall  become  ac- 
quainted as  we  go  on.  But  the  great  hall  of  the  Aspen  mansion  is 
entitled  to  be  mentioned  at  once.  We  saw  the  portico,  through 
which  we  reach  the  great  door  of  the  house.  Throw  that  door  open, 
and  you  are  at  one  side  of  an  enormous  chamber,  extending  right  and 
left  of  you.  At  the  extreme  end  are  a  few  stone  steps  leading  up  to 
the  doon  of  other  apartments.    Opposite  you  is  a  huge  cUimu^'^- 
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mouth,  with  its  ancieDt  fire-doffs,  and  with  massive  canring  abo¥«  and 
at  ill  sides.  The  hail  is  very  Tofij,  and  on  the  side  opposite  the  win- 
dows are  numerous  family  portraits,  of  several  generations.  There 
are  also  portraits  at  the  ends  of  the  chamber,  on  each  side  of  the 
smaller  doors.  Above,  and  all  round,  hang  armor  and  weapons,  as 
pikes,  carabines,  and  swords,  which  have  done  their  work  in  their 
time.  They  were  nailed  up  here  soon  after  Naseby.  A  young  lord 
of  Aspen  was  there,  and  they  brought  him  home  to  die  of  a  pistol- 
shot  fired  by  a  dying  Ironside  whom  he  had  cut  down  in  the  %ht 
His  mother  caused  aB  her  tenantry  to  fix  up  their  arms  here  on  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  saying,  with  a  calm  sorrow,  that  ^  Aspen  had  done 
enough.''  The  large  red  curtain,  at  the  opposite  comer,  and  on  your 
right,  covers  an  arched  opening,  which  leads  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
house.  Near  that  curtain  is  an  old  dock,  of  singular  elaboration. 
It  is  French,  and  very  old,  and  having  once  ceased  to  perform  its 
Tork,  there  was  no  hope  for  it,  for  not  in  Gloucestershire,  and  perhaps 
not  in  London  itself^  was  there  a  mechanic  who  could  deal  with  these 
mystic  arrangements.  The  mere  hour  of  the  day  the  machine  told, 
but  haughtily,  and  at  a  comer,  as  if  such  a  trumpery  piece  of  infor- 
mation were  beneath  its  learned  dignity.  But  it  told  much  deeper 
things.  The  age  of  Luna,  and  her  aspect  to  Sol,  and  that  same  Sol's 
own  aspect  on  snow-fields,  or  wheat-fields,  as  the  case  might  be. 
And  the  day  of  the  week,  and  of  the  month,  and  of  the  year,  and  the 
Dominical  letter,  and  some  of  those  dates  which  theology  so  quewly 
borrows  from  astronomy.  And  the  sodiac  is  there,  with  its  procession 
of  starry  beasts  and  babies,  and  a  Virgo,  with  whose  prim  prettiness 
several  generations  of  boys  have  fidlen  in  love  in  that  hall.  And  a 
curiously  wreathed  barometer  once  curled  itself  like  a  mat  red  vein, 
round  the  fiice  of  the  clock,  but  the  red  liquor  has  long  been  dry. 
The  old  clock  tells  nothing  now  but  the  hour  at  which  it  died ;  and 
even  this  is  doubtful,  for  the  other  revelations  in  no  reasonable  way 
coincide — ^tbe  month  is  December,  and  the  sun  is  scorching  down 
upon  a  golden  harvest — and  it  is  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter. 

And  now  come  back  to  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  and  look  out 
Rich  acres  lie  before  you,  and  all  belong  to  the  domain  of  Aspen 
Court  Beyond  this  smooth  lawn,  and  beyond  those  gray  oaks,  and 
beyond  all  that  green  pasture  where  the  cattle  are  feeding,  and  fiur 
away  to  where  you  see  broad  water, 

"The  Seyern  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death.'* 

Aspen  Court  means  half  a  parish  and  a  score  of  &rms,  and  such  a  list 
of  freeholds,  leaseholds,  and  copyholds,  as  nobody,  without  the  aid  of 
the  steward's  rent-rolls,  can  pretend  to  give  you.  Allow  that  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  Lycurgus  were  justified  in  thinking  that  Henry  Wilms- 
low  had  been  lucky. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

▲   LAWTZSV   OFTIOB,  AND  BOIOB   07  TRB   0LBB88. 

Tbs  offices  of  MeflBTB.  Moleswortli  and  Penkridge,  the  aoliciton,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made,  were  ^  situate,  lying,  and  being"  (as 
new  young  eentlemen  who  studied  the  law  therein  thought  it  rather 
witty  to  sayj  in  one  of  the  streets  near  Red  Lion  Square.  Measn. 
Mdesworth  and  Penkridge  were  most  respectable  practitioners,  who 
chiefly  attended  to  ^  conveyancing,"  but  had  a  few  profitable  old 
CSiancery  suits  in  their  keeping,  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  which  they 
by  no  means  forgot  to  attend  for  the  Acoountant-GeDeraPs  checks, 
just  before  his  door  in  Chancery  Lane  closed  for  the  long  vacation* 
They  did  not  refuse  to  attend  to  common  law,  but  it  was  put  out  to 
nurse,  and  a  common-law  clerk  was  kept,  in  order  that  those  intsp- 
ested  in  the  &te  of  their  causes  mi^t  reoeiva  tolerably  plausible 
answers  Nor  was  this  precaution  unwise,  for  valuable  clients  have 
been  frightened  away,  by  their  advisen  presuming  too  much  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  outside  world  as  to  the  technicalities  of  law« 
Thmr^  is  a  tradition  of  a  very  athletic  attorney,  who  instead  of  being, 
as  usual,  after  the  hounds,  came  to  office  one  day  in  the  working 
partner's  absence,  and  unhappily  aeeiog  a  very  rich  and  litigious 
client  of  the  house,  drove  lum  away  forever,  by  relying  to  his  in- 
auiries  about  one  of  his  actions,  that  he  beheved,  in  point  of  facij  that 
the  livery  of  seisin  had  been  duly  stamped,  and  that  they  were  only 
waiting  for  the  Chancellor  to  issue  his  mandamus  for  the  eiamination 
of  the  casual  sector.  Therefore  I  think  that  Messrs.  Molesworth  and 
Penkridge  were  quite  right  in  paying  a  wiry  httle  man,  whose  only 
weaknen  was  waistcoats,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  a  week,  to  avoid  any« 
fluch  accident 

Then  they  had  a  head  conveyancing  clerk,  a  wonderful  old  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Ghirk,  who  could  carry  in  his  head  the  most  complicated 
details  of  a  pedigree,  never  turning  a  circle  into  a  Idenae,  or  con- 
Ibunding  the  scion  who  died  nne  proU  with  one  who  died  single. 
But  he  was  so  dreadfully  stupid  about  every  thing  else,  that  having 
once,  on  his  birthday,  it  was  supposed,  invited  one  of  the  articled 
clerki  to  spend  an  evening  with  him,  that  young  gentleman,  in  the 
abjectneis  of  his  terror,  consumed  so  many  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  interview,  that  his 
empkiyer,  on  happening  to  summon  him  through  the  q>eaking-pipe, 
waft  aaawisred  by  a  de&aoe,  throng^  the  saihe  oifan,  to  instant  ooiiir 
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bat  for  nomiDal  stakes.  Mr.  Ghirk  was  entitled  to  demand  the  as- 
sistance of  any  of  the  articled  young  gentlemen  in^enever  he  pleased, 
which  was  very  seldom,  for  he  held  Uieir  legal  powers  to  be  in  the 
extremest  degree  undeveloped.  The  "  conveyancing"  duties  of  the 
ofiSce,  the  marriage  settlements,  and  the 'mortgages,  and  the  wills  (if 
the  explanation  should  be  serviceable  to  but  one  lady,  I  am  amply 
repaid),  was,  however,  really  done  by  a  most  mysterious  gentleman 
who  resided  in  a  dark  cave  in  the  Temple,  and  was  called  a  convey- 
ancing counsel.  It  was  he  who  prepared,  for  a  comparatively  small 
remuneration,  those  mighty  documents  which  were  so  awfully  costly 
to  the  clients  of  the  house.  He  again  kept  a  hungiT*looking  clerk, 
who  copied  the  greater  part  of  such  matters  from  forms  his  master 
had  by  him,  the  Tatter  merely  revising  them.  And  the  clerk  again 
was  usually  assisted  by  one  or  more  gentlemen  of  education,  who 
paid  a  hundred  guineas  each  for  leave  to  sit  in  the  dark  cave  in  the 
Temple,  and  copy  out  ^  precedents,"  which  the  clerk  put  into  shape 
for  his  master,  and  his  master  revised  for  Mr.  Ghirk,  and  Mr.  Ghirk 
carried  home  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  Mr.  Molesworth  laid  in  parch- 
ment before  the  clients,  and  the  clients  signed  and  paid  for.  Not 
that  the  labors  of  the  educated  gentlemen  were  unrelieved  by  manly 
sports  and  necessary  refreshment ;  for,  when  there  was  more  than  one 
of  them  (which  the  derk  hated  should  be  the  case),  they  soothed 
their  instructor's  mind  by  fencing  and  pugilism  in  the  outer  chamber, 
especially  when  he  had  dients  with  him.  And  when  there  was  only 
one,  he  usually  balanced  chairs  until  they  fell  down,  performed  gym- 
nastics with  the  fire-irons,  knocked  at  the  window  wnen  pretty  girls 
went  by,  and  generally  solaced  his  scholastic  life.  And  whether  the 
number  were  one  or  more,  the  hungry  clerk  was  always  being  sent 
out  for  pale  ale. 

Mr.  Limpet,  ^  the  gentJeman  who  attends  to  the  Chancery  depart- 
ment," is  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  man,  slightly  bald.  He  never  speaks 
above  his  breath,  but  if  he  have  a  remonstrance  or  a  reprimand  to 
•bestow,  he  does  it  in  a  short,  severe,  but  courteous  letter,  of  which  he 
keeps  a  copy.  He  returns  all  salutations  with  great  accuracy,  but 
never  joins  in  or  even  hears  any  joke  which  may  be  in  the  course  of 
manufiicture  when  he  happens  to  come  into  the  large  ofiBce.  He  has 
a  separate  roam  to  himseli^  with  double  doors,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  would  prefer  that  any  one  coming  in  should  previously  knock, 
a  wish  which  nas,  at  various  times,  occasioned  unhappiness,  and  ut^ 
terances  of  rebellious  sentiment  among  inferior  clerks  suspected  of 
democratio  tendencies,  and  of  going  on  Sundays  to  poUtical  lectures. 
A  daring  articled  gentleman  wiU  sometimes  insist  on  telling  Mr.  Lim- 
pet an  anecdote,  but  its  reception  is  very  freezing,  and  the  chances 
are  that  a  <]^uiet^iece  of  matter-of  fact,  or  chronology,  on  the  hearer's 
part,  demolishes  the  basis  of  the  story,  and  the  lively  young  man 
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goes  away  discomfited.  Mr.  Limpet  is  perfectly  master  of  his  duty, 
but  there  is  an  impression  that  he  submits  to  it  as  a  sort  of  humilia- 
tion, having  designed  himself  for  a  diplomatic  situation.  An  occa- 
sional word,  rather  savoring  of  the  protocol,  will  fiud  its  way  into  his 
letters,  and  when  these  are  being  copied  into  the  letter-book  before 
they  go  out,  the  copyist,  especially  if  one  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the 
group,  remarks,  with  intense  sarcasm,  **  Lord  Palmerston  again  to- 
day, a  few." 

The  articled  clerks  are  at  present  three,  Mr.  Molesworth  having 
the  two  esquires  whom  law  allows  to  the  certificated  knight,  and  Mr. 
Penkridge  having  one  only.  Mr.  Lobb  and  Mr.  Cheqnerbent,  by 
respective  payments  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each  to  the 
revenue,  obtained  the  privilege  of  paying  three  hundred  guineas  each 
to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  for  five  years  may  lawfully  copy  as  much  of 
**  the  trash  of  an  office**  as  they  can  bring  themselves  to  do,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  they  will  be  examined  in  the  Law  Society's  Hall, 
and  if  not  plucked,  may  pay  to  the  revenue  about  fifty  pounds  more, 
and  then  will  be  let  loose  to  revenge  themselves  on  clients  of  their 
own.  Mr.  Lobb  is  very  quiet,  has  a  round  white  &ce,  round  eyes, 
and  a  round  figure  generally.  He  takes  great  pains  to  learn  the  law, 
and  would  m&e  progress,  if  his  mind  were  not  so  bewildered  by  his 
financial  operations.  His  father,  a  country  clergyman  of  some  prop- 
erty, allows  him  three  pounds  a  week,  but  stipulates  that  he  shall 
keep  an  account  of  the  way  it  is  spent  So  an  avera^  of  two  hours 
of  Mr.  Lobb's  time  every  morning  is  spent  in  balancing  his  pocket- 
book,  and  the  speculation  **  where  that  threepence  went  to,"  runs  all 
day  like  a  vein  of  copper  through  the  gold  mines  of  Feame  and  Sug- 
den.  He  has  also  another  affliction — he  writes  verses;  and  when  a 
new  penny  periodical  commences  its  five  or  seven  weeks'  life,  Mr. 
Lobb,  under  the  anagrammatlc  signature  of  "  Bolb,"  is  always  thanked 
in  the  first  notice  to  correspondents.  On  its  publishing  day,  he  al- 
ways contrives  an  excuse  to  be  in  Holywell-street  rather  before  the 
first  number  can  be  folded,  and  will  almost  risk  having  ''been* 
wanted,"  than  come  back  without  the  damp  publication.  He  will 
be  very  melancholy  all  the  afternoon  if  his  verses  have  not  appeared, 
but  the  following  morning  begins  to  count  the  days  before  the  next 
number  will  come  out  His  poetry,  like  that  of  all  beginners,  is 
either  expressive  of  the  most  abject  misery,  or  the  most  heartless  flip- 
pancy ;  but  neither  class  of  lyric  precisely  indicates  Mr.  Lobb's  con- 
dition, as  he  eats  a  very  hearty  dinner  at  the  Verulam  every  day  at 
two,  and  in  the  evening  Mks  very  rationally  to  the  family  with  whom 
he  lod^  on  Islington  Green.  But  he  has,  in  all  probability,  a  com- 
mon-jplace,  honest  career  before  him. 

W^Bt  Mr.  Ohequerbent  has  before  him,  except  the  blotting-paper, 
on  which  he  Is  <mwing  meat  irreverent  carioaturei  oC  tkL<^  ^t^k^ 
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establishmeDt,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  He  has  no  fiilher,  hut,  as 
he  puts  it,  keeps  a  guardian,  who,  having  articled  him  to  Mr.  HoW 
worth,  and  arranged  for  the  quarterly  payment  of  a  rather  handsome 
allowance  to  Mr.  Chequerbent  himself,  seldom  sees  or  hears  of  his 
ward,  except  when  the  latter  has  outrun  the  constable  so  desperately 
that  the  buHff  takes  up  the  running.  What  Paul  Chequerbent  does 
with  his  money  is  one  of  the  mysteries  to  his  companions,  and  indeed 
to  himself.  He  seldom  has  any  in  his  pocket,  is  in  debt  to  his  tailor, 
his  bootmaker,  his  bookseller,  and  even  his  landlord,  besides  being 
sorely  tormented  by  small  creditors,  who  make  him  as  indignant  as 
his  good-nature  will  allow  him  to  be,  that  they  should  pester  him 
for  such  pitiful  sums.  Mr.  Lobb  oSend  to  keep  his  accounts  for  him 
one  week,  but  i^)eedily  resigned  his  post  of  Chancellor  to  the  Exche- 
quer, scandalized,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  expenditure  of  secret  serrice 
money,  but  he  never  would  telL  Paul  is  a  dark,  jolly-looking, 
stpong-'built  youhg  fellow,  with  a  large  nose,  and  an  incipient  grin 
perpetually  roady  to  expand  into  a  hearty  laugh,  when  his  small  but 
beautifully  regular  teeth  will  show  to  advantage.  He  affects  a  litthi 
of  the  sporting  character  and  style,  wears  tiny  gold  horse-shoes  for 
studs,  and  has  a  stick  like  the  handle  of  a  hunting-whip.  But  hia 
reputation  as  a  turf-man,  which  ai  one  time  was  rather  nigh  ia  the 
office,  was  sadly  damaged  by  an  accident  Somebody  suddenly 
mked  him  the  meaning  of  a  ^  handicap,^'  and  Mr.  Limpet  unluckily 
chanced  to  be  in  the  room.  Mr.  Chequerbent,  with  some  hesitation, 
explained  that  it  was  rather  a  technical  expression,  the  meaning  of 
which  varied  in  different  counties,  and  at  different  races,  and  was  not 
easily  defined  in  a  few  words ;  but  the  inquirer  knew  what  a  jockey- 
cap  was — well,  it  was  not  exactly  that,  but  had  to  do  with  the  colors 
of  the  riders,  and  depended  on  whether  they  were  amateurs  or  regu- 
lars. Mr.  Limpet  looked  up,  heard  this  lucid  solution  very  quietly 
to  the  end,  and  then  said  a  few  words,  which  caused  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent to  grow  quite  red,  and  offer  him,  rather  loudly,  a  bet  on  the 
X  point  Mr.  Limpet  slightly  bowed,  and  retired ;  but  PauFs  incessant 
reiteration  fi>r  the  next  hour  that  they  saw  Limpet  was  afraid  to  bet 
him,  did  not  work  in  a  very  reactionary  manner,  and  Paul  had 
hardly  recovered  his  position  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  Derby.  His 
brilliant  account  of  that  great  national  event,  however,  in  every  de- 
tail of  which  he  was  utterly  wrong,  except  aa  to  the  fact  that  Epami- 
fiXmdat  was  first,  and  Bung  second,  did  him  as  much  service  aa  a 
dashing  speech  in  the  House  does  to  a  politician  of  tainted  character. 
The  thurd  artided  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Carlyon,  is  nearly  through 
his  term  of  years.  Very  little  is  known  about  him  in  the  office, 
except  that  his  friends  are  understood  to  reside  abroad,  and  that  he 
has  a  small  set  of  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Tall,  slight, 
and  with  well  cut  features,  radier  of  the  Sonthtm  thaa  the  Sttoa 
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type,  he  may  already  be  caUed  a  distii^iflhed-lookiiig  paraon,  and 
probably  will  become  more  so,  as  the  linee  of  his  face  deepen,  and 
the  expression,  now  a  little  lisUess,  hardens  into  gravity.  The  face 
is  full  of  intellect,  and  the  smile,  when  it  comes,  has  scarcely  so 
little  of  sarcasm  in  it,  as  the  smile  of  one  whose  antecedents  have 
been  happy,  should  hold  at  that  age.  He  is  perfectly  courteous  to 
ev^  one,  but  makes  no  advances,  and  invites  none.  He  has,  in  con- 
versation, shown  himself  to  be  a  scholar ;  and  Mr.  Lobb,  with  a  lau- 
dable wish  that  his  next  poem  in  the  **  Weekly  Sampler  of  Song  and 
Stitch,"  should  be  sans  reproehe^  has  requested  his  perusal  of  the 
lines.  Mr.  Carlyon  has  read  them,  has  suggested  that  '*  from  van  to 
rear"  is  hardly  a  recognized  mode  of  describing  a  scene  on  board 
ship— has  hinted  that  there  are  some  impediments  to  the  coupling 
'^ dawning"  and  ''morning"  in  wedlock,  and  has  returned  the. poem 
as  otherwise  unobjectionable.  Lobb  will  not  show  him  any  more 
lyrics.  Carlyon  has  evinced  some  acquaintance  with  theatrical  mat- 
ters, and  Mr.  Chequerbent  having  obtamed  an  order,  has  particularly 
requested  Carlyon  to  accompany  him  to  the  Haymarket  Carlyon 
has  gone  with  him,  and  has  given  him  supper  at  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields 
afterwards,  and  has  even  presented  him  with  an  autograph  of  Mr. 
Macready,  on  hearing  Paul  express  a  desire  to  have  one ;  yet  Che- 
querbent does  not  seem  to  care  about  much  more  of  Carlyon^s  com- 
panionship. It  was  rather  thought  in  the  office  that  Mr.  Limpet  and 
Mr.  Carlyon  would  suit  one  another,  though  the  latter  is  so  much 
more  affable  than  the  former.  It  is  not  so.  Indeed,  when  the  no- 
tion current  touching  Idmpefs  diplomatic  ambition  was  mentioned 
to  Carlyon,  the  latter  showed  some  little  curiosity,  and  certainly 
sought  two  or  three  opportunities  of  speaking  to  Limpet  But  after 
these  interviews,  which  were  only  on  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment, there  was  no  effort  on  either  side  to  improve  the  acquaintance. 
Carlyon  was  sometimes  appealed  to  for  an  opinion  on  Mr.  limpefs 
protocol  phraseology,  but  he  seldom  said  more  than  that  the  words 
were  perfectly  legitimate,  but  that  perhaps  shorter  ones  would  have 
been  as  explicit  Of  Mr.  Penkridge,  to  whom  he  was  nominally 
bound,  Carlyon  saw  little.  Mr.  Penkridge  was  a  timid  kind  of  man, 
of  considerable  fortune,  whose  chief  occupation  and  enjoyment  was 
a  menagerie  of  wild  animals,  which  he  kept  at  Sydenham,  and  on 
which  he  spent  terrible  sums,  besides  frightening  nimself  about  the 
beasts  in  the  most  dreadful  manner  at  least  twice  a  week.  But  Mr. 
Moles  worth,  who  bore  the  real  weight  of  the  business,  contrived  that 
Carlyon,  had  he  been  inclined  to  waste  his  time,  should  have  no 
chance  of  doing  so.  A  man  of  the  world,  and  knowing  his  man, 
Molesworth  did  not  heap  business  around  the  young  lawyer  in  a  way 
which  should  make  him  feel  that  he  was  to  drudge.  He  did  so  with 
Lobb,  and  Lobb  worked  with  scarce  a  murmur.    He  would  ha^^ 
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done  80  with  Chequerbent  ^perliaps  soflening  him  with  an  occasional 
invitation  to  Mr.  Moleswortli's  hospitable  house),  but  he  found  it  was 
less  trouble  to  neglect  than  to  employ  one  who  needed  so  much  look- 
ing after.  But  he  ouietly  admitted  Carljon  into  some  confidences 
of  importance,  and  naving  thus  taken  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  the 
young  man^s  co-operation,  Molesworth,  without  displaying  any  such 
intention,  made  it  clear  to  Carlyon,  that  to  make  that  co-operation 
available,  he  must  both  study  at  his  law-books  and  work  at  his  desk. 
And  Carlyon  did  both,  to  an  extent  which  Molesworth  was  quite  the 
man  to  appreciate,  and  sometimes  to  applaud.  Probably  not  many 
solicitors  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  characters  of  the  young  men 
who  buy  seats  in  their  offices,  but  Mr.  Molesworth  found  his  account 
in  obtaining  a  first-rate  officer.  Keen,  self-composed,  and  perseve- 
ring, Carlyon,  aided  by  the  training  incident  to  the  practical  study  of 
his  profession,  speedily  became  qualified  for  entry,  with  perhaps  more 
than  average  chances,  for  the  great  race  of  life. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  other  occupants  of 
Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge's  horse-hair  stools.  There  was 
Mr.  Linnery,  who  kept  the  books  of  the  house,  and  sorely  worried 
Mr.  Chequerbent  for  not  keeping  up  his  attendance-book,  and  trans- 
cribing its  costs  into  their  vellum  volume.  He  made  execrable  puna, 
but  was  otherwise  harmless.  There  was,  also,  Mr.  Ratchet,  whose 
business  it  was  to  make  himself  generally  useful,  and  who  had  an 
instinctive  knowledge  when  there  was  likely  to  be  a  press  of  work, 
upon  which  occasions  he  invariably  absented  himself  sending  word 
that  either  he,  or  his  wife,  or  one  of  seven  sallow  sandy  sul^  chil- 
dren, whom  they  were  supposed  to  have  reared  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  excuses,  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death.  The  £Eunily,  how- 
ever, kept  steadily  at  nine  for  many  a  year.  Penultimately,  there 
was  Mr.  Maunder,  who  was  also  engaged  to  do  what  he  was  bid.  He 
wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  'boiTowed  money  from  every  new  clerk,  and 
was  rather  supposed  to  be  an  atheist,  because  he  never  swore,  and 
because  he  had  been  detected  in  reading  Voltaire's  Charles  XXL  Fi- 
nally, there  was  a  young  assistant  named  Spott,  an  undesirable  name 
where  its  owner's  companions  are  facetious.  He  was  the  general 
message  and  errand  boy,  and  was  believed  to  be  in  more  of  Mr.  Che- 
querbent's  secrets  than  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  an  articled 
clerk  should  wear  in  transactions  with  his  subordinates. 

Such  was  the  phalanx  witli  which  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penk- 
ridge  made  war  upon  society.  Its  members  have  been  described  at 
some  length,  because  certain  of  them  will  be  heard  of  again,  and  one 
of  them  designs  to  claim  no  small  part  in  the  world's  comedy  of  errors. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PREPARATIONS  ;   AND  MR.  CHEQUSRBSNt's  ILL  LUOK. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  ten,  and  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge's 
office  is  full  and  busy.  Blotting  paper  is  bein^  adjusted,  bundles  of 
law  documents  are  being  enfranchised  from  the  restrictions  of  red 
tape,  and  Spott  is  being  abused  on  all  sides  for  having  filled  inkstands 
too  full,  or  not  having  filled  them  at  all,  or  spilled  the  ink  in  the 
process,  besides  receiving  interlocutory  reprimands  for  his  general  de- 
ficiencies of  character,  manners,  and  principles ;  all  of  which  Mr.  Spott 
receives  with  great  meekness,  and  even  cheerfulness,  knowing  that  he 
is  rather  liked  by  the  gentlemen,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  is 
always  doing  him  some  good  turn,  and  aiding  him  in  his  efibrts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  establishment  at  home,  presided  over  by  his  mother, 
an  indomitable  and  implacable  laundress. 

^  Make  up  that  fire,  Spott,  and  then  get  away  from  it,  will  you,^ 
observes  Mr.  Chequerbent ;  "  these  February  mornings  make  one 
shiver,  don't  they,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?" 

'*  Fever  month,  too,"  replies  Carlyon, ."  according  to  the  Romans." 

^  The  Romans  were  asses,"  returns  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

A  single  blow  from  a  little  hammer  here  fell  upon  a  small  bell  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  close  to  the  ceiling. 

^  Go  to  the  pipe,  somebody,''  cries  Mr.  Lobb ;  ^  Mr.  Molesworth's 
come." 

Mr.  Chequerbent,  as  nearest,  pulled  down  a  slide  which  covered  the 
orifice  of  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  (like  the  large  end  of  a  telescope) 
and  shouted  up  it — 

"^  Sir  r 

'*  Is  Mr.  Lobb  there  ?" 

*^  Are  you  in  or  out,  Lobb  ?"  asks  Mr.  Chequerbent,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

^  Just  gone  out,  I  shall  be  in  directly,  almost  Chanceiy  Lane," 
replies  Lobb,  hurriedly. 

^  Mr.  Lobb  is  gone  down  the  Lane,  sir,  for  a  short  time — ^I  think  to 
the  Master's  office,"  Mr.  Chequerbent  states,  up  the  pipe.  Mr.  Che- 
querbent hears  a  click  at  the  other  end  of  the  pipe,  which  indicates 
that  communication  is  cut  off  for  the  present, 

"^  I  know  what  he  wants,"  remarks  Mr.  Lobb ;  *'  I  sat  up  till  past 
eleven  copying  it,  but  it  is  not  half  done  yet" 

*^  You  said  you  were  going  to  an  Orrery,  or  some  such  scene  of 
frantic  dissipation,  Lobb,"  replies  Mr.  Chequerbent 
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**  So  I  was,  and  I  had  got  tickets  for  myself  and  the  Miss  Dingoes, 
ray  landlady's  daughters,  and  I  promised  myself  a  delightful  eyening, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  to  go  on  with  this  statement.'* 

**  Well,  they  are  deuced  plain  girls,  those  Dingles,'*  observes  the 
worldly  Cbequerbeut ;  '*  I  don't  know  that  there  would  be  any  great 
fim  in  taking  them  to  see  a  lot  of  stupid  transparencies,  and  to  hear 
a  hurdy-gurdy  in  a  blanket,  the  performance  enlivened  by  quotations 
from  Paradise  Lost." 

**  They  are  very  intelligent  girls,"  answers  Mr.  Lobb,  **  and  converse 
very  rationally  on  all  subjects." 

^  So  they  ought/'  says  the  reckless  Chequerbent,  **  considering  their 
ugliness.  By  Jove,  if  an  ugly  girl  doesn't  talk  out-and-out  well,  she 
ou^t  to  be  prosecuted  for  being  alive." 

The  hammer  again. 

**  Is  Mr.  Linnery  there !" 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  answers  Mr.  Chequerbent  instantly,  as  Mr.  Linnery  never 
ventures  to  take  any  liberties  with  his  employers. 

**  Ask  him  to  step  up." 

And  Mr.  Linnery,  carefully  locking  his  desk,  and  pocketing  his 
bundle  of  keys,  with  a  look  at  Mr.  Chequerbent,  which  intimates  that 
it  is  for  his  sake  that  this  precaution  is  taken,  goes  out 

**  He  can't  forget  the  fly-paper,"  says  Paul,  laughing. 

**  He  could  forgive  it,  and  that  was  more,"  observes  Mr.  Carlyon. 

"  Pooh,  anybody  can  forgive,"  replies  Mr.  Chequerbent ;  "  you  don't 
understand  metaphysics.  Forgiving  is  a  mere  act  of  the  will — if  a 
man  likes  to  do  it,  he  can." 

**  Can  he  ?"  asks  Mr.  Carlyon,  thoughtfully.  **  Well,  I  hope  you 
will  always  find  it  so." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  street-door,  and  a  pull  at  the  trigger,  one 
of  whose  ropes  and  rings  hung  before  each  clerk,  released  the  catch. 
Paul  looked  uneasily  at  the  oval  hole  in  the  office-door.  A  stout- 
built)  not  over  clean-looking  man,  entered,  and  Paul  managed  to 
see  that  he  was  a  stranger,  before  the  others  could  quite  make  out  the 
group. 

**  Good  morning,  gents,"  said  the  new  anival.  "  Is  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent here  ?" 

Nobody  seemed  inclined  to  reply,  and  Mr.  Chequerbent  himself 
stepped  forward. 

*' No,"  he  said,  **  Mr.  Chequerbent  is  'not  here.  Will  you  leave  any 
message  for  him  ?" 

**  Oh  I"  said  the  other,  **  then  you  expect  him  in  soon.  I  don't  know 
but  I'd  as  good  as  wait  for  him." 

**  Mr.  Chequerbent  is  gone  to  Westminster,"  said  Paul,  ^  and  thenoo 
he  is  going — where  did  he  say,  Mr.  Lobb  ?" 
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"  I — ^I — don't  know,"  mumbled  Mr.  Lobb,  trying  to  restrain  his 
laughter.     "  Brompton,  or  somewhere." 

**  Brompton  or  somewhere ;  yes,"  said  Paul,  turning  to  the  stranger, 
"  those  are  the  addresses  he  mentioned,  so  you  know  best  whether 
you  would  like  to  wait     If  you  would,"  he  added,  "  there's  a  chair." 

This  last  piece  of  coolness  settled  the  matter.  But  for  it,  the 
stranger,  who  had  noticed  Mr.  Lobb's  mirth,  would  have  pursued  his 
interrogations ;  but  as  Chequerbent  carelessly  pointed  to  the  chair, 
and  lounged  away  to  the  fire,  the  other  said — 

"  Well,  then,  FU  look  in  another  day.". 

^  Any  name  ?"  asked  Paul,  carelessly. 

**  Smith,"  said  the  man,  "  but  he  wouldn't  know  it." 

**Very  well,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Paul;  "Mr.  Spott,  write  down  that 
Mr.  Smith  called  to  see  Mr.  Chequerbent,  and  mind  Mr.  Chequerbent 
is  made  aware  of  it  when  he  comes  in." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Spott,  gravely. 

The  stranger  went  out,  the  office-door  slammed,  and  then  the  out- 
side door.  As  the  latter  clashed  and  fastened,  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent 
uttered  a  victorious  war-whoop,  snatched  a  very  tall  stool  from  under 
Mr.  Spott)  bringing  that  young  gentleman  to  the  ground,  and  then 
placing  the  tottering  piece  of  furniture  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  he 
seized  a  large  ruler,  and  the  cover  of  the  coal-box,  and,  struggling  up 
into  a  standing  position  on  the  istool,  he  struck  a  classic  sword  and 
shield  attitude. 

"Paul  Chequerbent)"  he  shouted,  ''as  he  appeared,  defying  his 
creditor." 

**  And  praps  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent  will  appear  to  /Am,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him.  It  was  the  stranger,  holding  the  door  in  one  hand,  and 
a  strip  of  printed  paper  in  the  other.  The  writ-server  had  evidently 
practised  a  ru$e — still  suspicious  of  the  answer  of  the  clerks,  and  of 
Lobb's  laughter,  he  had  gone  out,  banged  both  doors,  but  crouched 
down  between  them,  to  listen  to  the  conversation  which  was  to  follow 
his  supposed  exit, 

^  1  thought  as  much,  soniehow,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  grin ;    • 
'^  but  you  was  preshus  cheeky,  master,  you  was ;  and  if  I  hadn't  thought 
of  the  double,  you'd  a  done  me.    Any  ways,  I  suppose  you'll  stand  a 
trifle  for  the  laugh  ?" 

**  The  laugh,"  said  Paul,  considerably  disconcerted ;  "  I  don't  think 
this  is  the  proper  way  of  doing  business." 

"  Nor  do  I,  Mr.  Chequerbent,"  said  a  grave  voice,  as  Mr.  Molesworth 
himself  entered  from  another  door.     ^  A  little  mad,  I  think." 

And  the  solicitor  passed  on  to  Carlyon's  desk,  while  Paul,  looking 
exceedingly  red  and  foolish,  descended  from  his  elevation,  not  so 
easily  however  but  that,  to  save  the  rickety  stool  from  toppling  over, 
he  was  oompelled  to  drop  the  lid  of  the  coal-box,  and  ita  oU^t^x  ^ 
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tracted  another  look  from  Mr.  Moleswoiih,  which  just  enabled  that 
gentleman  to  see  the  writ  thrust  into  Mr.^Chequerbent^s  hand.  Paul 
then  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  some  mystic  washing-room,  and  there 
dwelt  in  darkness  until  his  employer  had  disappeared. 

The  solicitor  was  equipped  ^r  a  walk,  and  you  could  see  little  of 
his  face  between  his  ample  hat  and  the  tumed-up  collar  of  his  great- 
coat A  pair  of  searching  grey  eyes,  and  a  prominent  nose,  reddened 
by  a  raw  morning,  were  ail  that  could  be  made  out 

"Give  me  your  arm  down  to  the  Strand,  Mr.  Carlyon,*^  said  he; 
**  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  How  quickly  can  you  prepare  yourself  for 
a  journey  into  the  West  of  England  ?" 

'*  Ten  minutes  to  get  to  my  place — five  to  pack  a  carpet-bag,'^  said 
Carlyon,  quietly,  and  without  any  affectation  of  smartness, — "  and  I 
am  at  your  service." 

"  No,  no,  you  are  to  have  a  little  more  breathing  time  than  that 
Besides,  you  will  have  a  companion,  perhaps  a  lady ;  I  am  not  sure. 
Only  be  ready,  and  we'll  send  to  your  chambers.  Oh,  Mr.  Lobb,  I 
called  for  you,  and  was  told  you  were  out" 

"  Out,  sir — no,  sir,  I  have  not  been  out  since  I  signed  the  book  on 
arriving,"  said  Lobb,  flurriedly. 

"  Who  answered  me,  then  t" 

"  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Chequerbent,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ratchet^  at  whom 
the  grey  eyes  seemed  to  be  directed.  - 

Paul  heard  the  words  in  the  darkness  of  his  den. 

*^Some  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Carlyon,  "evidently.  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent is  usually  so  very  careful  in  what  he  says  about  any  one  being 
out  or  in." 

The  interposition  saved  Paul,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Molesworth  did  not 
think  the  question  worth  pursuing.  He  mtimated  to  Mr.  Lobb  that 
he  had  hoped  to  have  found  the  statement  complete  and  on  his  desk 
when  he  came,  though  to  achieve  this  poor  Lobb  must  have  sat  up 
good  part  of  the  night, — and  he  had  paid  three  hundred  guineas,  too, 
tor  leave  to  sit  upon  that  horsehair.  Mr.  Molesworth  just  glanced 
round  over  each  clerk's  shoulder,  told  Mr.  Ratchet  he  was  fflad  to  find 
he  was  nearly  through  that  settlement,  which  he  was  sick  of  seeing 
about,  reproved  Mr.  Maunder  for  not  keeping  his  papers  in  better 
order,  told  Mr.  Linnery  he  should  have  something  to  say  to  him  about 
the  books,  and  desired  him  to  be  an  hour  earlier  next  morning  for 
that  purpose ;  and  lastly,  as  Spott's  eyes  kept  following  him  round 
the  room,  he  demanded  why,  if  there  was  notning  for  that  boy  to  do, 
he  did  not  write  new  labels  for  the  old  bundles  of  papers,  and  thus  im- 
prove his  mind  and  his  handwriting,  and  try  to  do  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple who  employed  him,  and  be  a  comfort  and  a  credit  to  his  bereaved 
mother.  Ajnd  hitving  thus  brought  all  the  horsea  up  to  the  collar,  he 
added,  in  a  gpood-naUired  tone,  that  they  had  better  kaq>  up  good 
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fires,  for  it  was  not  weather  to  catch  cold  :  and  Uien  went  oat  with 
Carlyoo. 

**  The  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  **  that  Wilmslow,  who,  be- 
tween ourselves,  is  not  a  bit  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be,  insists  on 
going  down  directly  and  taking  possession  of  Aspen  Court  Now, 
as  you  did  so  much  in  making  out  the  title,  and  laying  the  basis  for 
the  proceedings  which  gave  him  the  place,  it  is  fair  that  you  should 
see  the  installation.  So  go  down.  You'll  be  bored  with  him ;  but 
Mrs.  Tracy's  a  dear,  sweet  woman ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  you 
like  children,  but  the  three  girls  are  something  better  than  pretty. 
And  you  ought  to  see  Aspen  Court" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WILMSLOW   OF   ASPBN,   itfTD  JAITS   HIS  WmB. 

^  Nor  a  bit  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be."  Such  was  Mr.  Moles- 
worth's  estimate  of  Mr.  Wilmslow.  "'  Wilmslow" — as  he  could  now 
write  himself — ^  of  Aspen  Court"  It  sounded  moderate ;  but  then 
Molesworth  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  the  habit 
of  selling  his  opinions  at  prices  varying  from  three-imd-fourpenoe  up- 
wards. And  people  who  sell  opinions,  like  people  who  sell  various 
other  articles,  weigh  them  carefully,  and  seldom  give  overweight 
Bernard  Carlyon,  who  had  privately  formed  his  own  estimate  of  the 
same  fortunate  personage,  would  probably  have  put  the  matter  a 
Kttle  more  strongly,  but  he,  of  course,  was  not  young  enough  to  abuse 
the  clients  of  the  house  to  the  kindly-natured  person  to  whom  they 
were  none  the  less  dear  for  their  faults  and  follies.  But  I  may  be  as 
frank  in  telling  all  I  know  about  Mr.  Wilmslow  as  is  consistent  with 
propriety,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  append  this  little  qualifica- 
tion, but  there  are  some  passages  in  the  life  of  most  men,  not  to  say 
most  guardsmen,  which  nobody  would  presume  to  write  about,  ex 
oept  in  the  newspaper  your  daughters  air  for  you  be£6re  you  come 
down  to  break&st 

Lord  Amberffate,  and  the  other  statesmen  at  the  club,  told  us 
something  of  Wilmslow's  history,  with  the  chariti(ble  tone  and  cor- 
dial feeling  with  which,  very  likely  this  afternoon,  or  perhaps  to- 
morrow, just  as  it  happens,  some  other  improvised  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,  lounging  at  that  or  some  other  club,  will  discuss  the  his- 
tory of  Lord  Ambergate,  or  Acton  Calveley,  or  Tom  Onx^nSoc^ 
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Very  well-informed  fellows  all  of  them,  and  men  who  know  the 
world,  and  are  not  to  be  humbugged,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
do  they  think,  like  Job's  friends,  that  they  alone  are  the  people,  and 
that  wisdom  shall  die  with  them  ?  Very  likely  Lord  Malachite  (who 
spoke  against  time  last  night,  and  was  in  a  rage  this  morning  because 
the  reporters,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about,  had  not 
wasted  much  valuable  space  on  his  platitudes)  is  at  this  minute  tell- 
ing Slangley  Barker,  the  eminent  diner-out,  that  Ambergate  cannot 
raise  any  more  money,  and,  in  despair,  has  inhumanly  threatened  his 
father  that,  if  he  will  not  pay  his  debts,  he  will  rat,  and  spoil  the 
poor  old  EarPs  darling  hope  of  getting  rid  of  four  of  the  pearls  and 
pyramids  in  his  coronet  And  Sir  Allan  Bilberry  joins  them,  and, 
after  some  prehminary  cackle  about  the  state  of  his  own  health  and 
the  hideous  casualty — shipwreck  of  emigrants — in  U><lay's  **  Times," 
or  something  else  which  nobody  cares  about,  introduces  another  topic 
which  makes  them  draw  closer  to  him  and  listen.  Perhaps  he  is 
only  saying  that  Sir  Frederic  Belt's  wife  is  wild  with  mortification  at 
finding  that  Freddy  has  again  deceived  her,  and  that  he  still  goes  to 
a  pretty  little  house  in  St  John's  Wood,  and  has  sent  two  cream- 
colored  ponies,  with  silver  harfiess,  there  during  the  past  week. 
How  they  look  at  one  another,  and  laugh  at  the  fun !  Sir  •  Allan 
would  not  laugh,  perhaps,  if  hd  knew  what  Slangley  Barker  said  yes- 
terday night  at  a  dinner  in  Park-lane  about  that  gallant  officer's 
eminent  services  after  an  action,  or  his  suggestion  that  he  should  be 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Poultice.  And  Slangley  Barker  him- 
self might  not  talk  quite  so  loud  if  he  knew  that  everybody  in  the 
club,  waiters  included,  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  spent  his 
hours,  from  last  Saturday  night  but  one,  to  the  following  Monday 
morning,  in  availing  himself  of  certain  Hebrew  hospitalities  in  Cursi- 
tor-street,  Chancery-lane,  which  were  in  a  manner  forced  upon  him 
as  he  was  leaving  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  only  terminated 
by  an  arrangement  which  has  locked  up  all  his  diamond  studs  and 
silver  forks  in  an  iron  safe,  with  a  little  square  ticket  pinned  to  the 
parcel.  Nor  would  Lord  Malachite,  who,  having  recovered  from  his 
rage,  looks  the  personation  of  good  humor,  which  he  is,  laugh  quite 
80  heartily  at  poor  Lady  Belt's  grievances,  if  Acton  Calveley,  who 
has  just  come  in,  were  to  tell  him  what  he  told  Doddy  Butt  on  the 
stairs,  namely,  that  Malachite's  own  beautiful  wife  was  suspected  of 
encouraging  that  remarkable  poHtician's  constant  presence  at  the 
House,  and  absence  from  his  own,  for  a  reason  which,  if  he  knew  it, 
might  induce  Htm  to  sympathize  with  Lady  Freddy.  Tiresias,  or 
the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  might  be  a  competent  witness  as  to  whether 
women  watch  as  vigilantly  and  sedulously  over  one  another's  for- 
tunes and  morals  as  men  do ;  but  until  some  such  evidence  appears, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  equal  us.     We  may  be 
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called  trifleiB,  but  we  will  make  answer  out  of  Paley,  aud  hold  that 
DothiDg  is  a  trifle  that  tends  to  the  harmless  ffratincation  of  many, 
and  anybody  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  Paley,  is  a  mere  infidel, 
and  unfit  to  be  argued  with. 

But  we  will  put  Hemy  Wilmslow's  history  into  a  little  clearer 
form  than  was  employed  by  his  friends  at  the  club.  Had  the  matter 
rested  with  me,  I  would  have  given  gentle,  good  Jane  Tracy  a  differ- 
ent husband,  and  dear  £rama,  Kate,  and  Amy  Wilmslow  another 
kind  of  father.  Nascitur^  rum  Jit,  and  we  must  make  the  best  <^ 
him,  and  not  be  too  hard.  Superfine  Tom  Crowsfoot  condemned 
him  in  his  supei-fine  way,  but  it  was  not  for  any  cause  which  merited 
such  utter  condeumation,  but  because  he  was  one  of  the  style  of  men 
whom  Tom  detests.  Mr.  Crowsfoot  has  all  his  life  been  quietly 
wicked,  not  because  wickedness  is  wrong,  but  because  quietness  ia 
gentlemanly.  Wilmslow  was  noisily  wicked,  but  then  he  was  noisy 
in  every  thing.  If  he  shut  a  book — to  be  sure  it  was  seldom  he  had 
that  trouble,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  always  very  soon  after  he  opened 
one — he  shut  it  with  a  bang.  If  he  stormed  the  gentle  heart  of  a 
eoryphie,  he  did  not  do  it,  like  Tom  Crowsfoot,  moyennant  a  bracelet 
and  a  plenipotentiary,  but  blundered  about  the  dark  wings  of  the 
Opera-house  at  rehearsal-time,  and  kept  his  great  stamping  horses 
pawing  the  Haymarket  pavement  om)06ite  the  stage-door,  wnile  his 
arms  and  motto  edified  the  world  at  large.  Humbug  as  he  waa,  his 
laugh  was  as  hearty  as  if  he  meant  laughter,  and  his  loud  voice  rang 
out  over  other  voices,  as  if  he  had  not  a  care  or  a  fear  in  the  world, 
at  a  time  when  his  debts  had  made  him  so  nervous,  that  the  most 
harmless  lounger  had  but  to  wait  at  a  comer  to  be  instantly  trans- 
formed, in  Wilmslow's  apprehensions,  into  a  sherifi^s  o£Bcer  bent  on 
capturing  him.  It  was  his  organization  that  made  him  noisy,  and 
laid  him  open  to  Tom  Crowsfoot's  criticism.  We  will  not  take  him 
at  Tom*s  hostile  valuation. 

Henry  Wilmslow  was  of  an  old  family — the  heralds  gave  him 
Hastings,  but  that  they  always  think  a  man  has  a  right  to  who  can 
prove  Bosworth,  where  unquestionably  a  Wilmslow  laid  lance  for  the 
Boar.  But  the  family  did  not  keep  itself  respectable,  and  we  find  it 
robbing  under  Elizabeth,  and  jobbing  under  Anne,  and  decidedly 
suflenng  no  particular  martyrdom  for  its  principles  in  the  interim. 
But  if  Hastings  were  a  myth,  and  a  Wilmslow  did  not  charge  the 
British  ai-my  under  William  Hex  the  Conqueror,  he  assuredly  did 
under  William  Pitt  the  Heaven-born,  and  charged  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, in  the  capacity  of  a  contractor,  that  he  speedily  realized  a  hand- 
some fortune.  This  Henry  Wilmslow  would  have  inherited,  but,  un- 
happily for  him,  his  revered  parent,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  became 
startled  at  the  evil  means  he  had  adopted  in  accumulating  his  gains, 
and  sought  spiiitual  consolation.    Not,  however,  in  the  Church  of 
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England,  or  his  fortune  might  have  been  spared.  There  nnluckilj 
intervened  traditions  of  regimental  chaplains,  of  whom,  in  his  younger 
days,  he  had  known  two  or  three  specimens,  disgraceful  to  a  body  of 
which,  however,  they  were  not,  even  then,  characteristic.  Old  Samuel 
Wilmslow,  whose  snrewdness  now  only  partially  helped  him,  insisted 
on  regarding  one  poor  tipsy  creature,  known  in  his  regiment  as  the 
Keverend  Cherry  Bounce,  and  whose  conversation  was  the  commina- 
tion  service  (undiluted,  but  with  an  extended  social  range),  as  a  type 
of  the  clerical  order.  He  paid  dearly  for  his  ignorant  wilfulness,  for 
having  sought  the  counsel  of  a  clever  sectarian  preacher,  whose 
talents  in  his  time  achieved  as  much  for  his  uncouthly-named  sect  as 
any  member  of  the  vaunted  Order  of  Jesus  ever  effected  for  the 
Society,. old  Wihnslow's  senses  were  first  frightened  out  of  him  by 
the  uitra-Calvinistic  horrors  his  adviser  judiciously  conjured  up, — 
next,  he  was  completely  alienated  and  isolated  from  his  fanodly, — and, 
finally,  the  bulk  of  his  money  was  handed  over — not  bequeathed, 
the  astute  doctrinarians  being  up  to  the  doctrine  of  mortmain — ^for 
the  building  and  endowing  meeting-houses  for  the  ^'  connection^  of 
which  his  Geological  fiiend  was  a  shining  light  So  went  the  spoils 
of  the  British  army,  and  the  elder  Wilmslow  did  not  long  survive 
their  surrender. 

In  Some  Spanish  play  a  character  observes,  ^  The  fathw  sacrificed 
his  property  for  his  religion — the  logical  consequence  is,  that  the  son 
has  neither  property  nor  religion."  This  would  most  likely  have  been 
Henry  Wilmslow*s  case,  although  he  had  been  withdrawn  from  Eton 
(where  he  had  been  sent  in  his  parent's  unconverted  days),  and,  at  the 
instance  of  old  Mr.  Wilmslow's  religious  adviser,  had  been  removed 
from  the  sports  of  the  Brocas,  with  a  view  to  his  being  apprenticed  to 
a  pious  «woolstapler  of  the  "  connection."  But  woman,  who  always 
mixes  herself  \xp  for  some  good  purpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  in- 
tervened. An  old  maiden  sister  of  the  ex-contractor,  whom  the  high- 
principled  and  high-church  lady  had  detested  all  his  life,  first  for  his 
swindling,  and  secondly,  for  his  schism,  took  the  Etonian  out  of  the 
wool,  and-  bought  him  a  conmiission  in  the  Guards.  Miss  Albreda 
Wilmslow  did  more — she  made  him  a  handsome  allowance,  which  she 
soon  had  to  pay  at  least  three  times  over,  per  annum ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this,  she  left  the  young  officer  all  her  remaining  money.  If  she 
did  this  as  much  from  dislike  of  her  brother  as  from  love  of  her 
nephew,  the  hieh-church  lady  was  still  right,  for  old  Wilmslow  de- 
served to  be  disliked,  and  young  Wilmslow  did  not  deserve  to  be 
loved. 

Miss  Albreda's  money  did  not  last  Captain  Henry  very  long,  but 
he  enjoyed  himself  while  it  endured,  and  while,  after  it  was  actually 
gone,  one  deluded  discounter  retained  the  curious  faith  in  its  ^host 
which  will  at  times  avengingly  beset  those  who  ought  best  to  know 
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bow  completely  a  man  is  ruined.  Wilmslow  had  iDherited  something 
of  his  father's  shrewd,  coarse  nature,  and  could  at  times  be  bitterly 
hard,  especially  when  there  was  a  choice  between  withholding  pay- 
ment of  a  just  debt,  and  spending  the  m^ney  on  some  unrighteous 
pleasure.  At  such  a  crisis  he  was  proof  against  any  pleadings,  and 
took  spiteful  delight  in  feeling  his  sovereigns  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  in  his  pocket,  while  solemnly  swearing  to  a  distressed  trades- 
man that  he  did  not  that  day  know  where  to  turn  for  five  shillings, 
though  he  should  be  in  ample  funds  next  week.  And  then  having, 
as  he  imagined,  deluded  his  creditor,  he  would  go  away  and  be  him- 
self deluded,  slightly  more  successfully,  by  some  Mademoiselle  H^lene 
or  Juliette,  whose  poor  little  meubles  had  that  morning  been  seized 
by  a  cruel  landlord,  whom  son  bon  petit  Henri  had  to  pay  out ;  and 
with  whom  (the  barbarous  wretch  being,  most  likely,  her  husband  or 
brother)  she  shared  the  spoil  as  soon  as  the  captain  had  gone  too  &r 
down  stairs  to  hear  them  laugh.  Then  he  went  to  Paris, — he  talked 
French,  by  the  way,  with  a  very  pure  and  bold  English  accent,  like 
some  oif  his  betters, — and  as  he  combined  a  couple  of  tastes  which  do 
not  harmonize  advantageously  for  the  pocket,  especially  in  France, 
namely,  playing  high  and  drinking  hard,  he  scarcely  could  be  said  to 
visit  the  Continent  for  retrenchment  At  home  his  rooms  in  EUdf- 
moon-fttreet  were  open  to  all  comers  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and 
even  when  it  became  expedient  to  see  who  knocked,  as  it  soon  did, 
he  still  held  hospitable  orgy  for  any  one  who  had  no  claim  upon  him. 
But  it  was  a  queer  set  that  the  captain  liked  to  have  about  him, — a 
bad  set,  in  fnct, — I  do  not  mean  on  the  mere  score  of  its  membere 
being  remarkably  good-for-nothing, — a  qualification  which  would 
suit  some  very  good  sets  we  all  know, — but  in  point  of  taste.  He 
liked  what  is  called  the  ^  artist-world,"  but  then  he  was  liiiapable  of 
comprehending  either  art  or  its  nobler  professors,  and  patronized  any 
rattlinff,  scampish  vaurien — ^if  foreign,  so  much  the  better — who 
dressed  like  a  Guy,  told  profane  or  immoral  anecdotes,  or  both, 
sketched  a  caricature,  blew  a  bugle,  or  modelled  a  statuette,  A  scamp 
of  this  sort,  especially  if  he  wore  a  moustache,  smoked  cigars  all  the 
morning,  and  could  bang  a  terrific  pianoforte  accompaniment  to 
songs  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  sung  as  they  sing  in  French  vaudevilles 
(I  mean  abominably),  was  dear  to  whatever  did  duty  for  heart  in 
Henry  Wilmslow.  Sometimes  he  would  get  a  number  of  these  people 
together,  with  ladies  who  dressed  very  charmingly,  but  whom  oae 
would  not  have  otherwise  proposed  as  models,  except  to  Mr.  Frost  or 
to  Mr.  Maclise,  and  then,  what  with  champagne  and  innocent  badi- 
nage^  singing,  and  cigar-smoke  (which  the  ladies  were  good  enough 
not  to  mind  at  all,  and  indeed  rather  to  like,  and  sometimes  to  make), 
the  evening  glided  very  pleasantly  into  night,  and  the  night  into 
aiorning.    And  Wilmslow  was  happy,  contribatiiigYaa^TiJ^VicA^^'^ 
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laugh,  and  Bometimes  his  bad  joke  to  the  happiness  of  his  respectable 
fiiends.  These  were  not  play  nights, — the  artists  of  Wilmslow's  set 
have  not  much  to  lose, — and  if  cards  came  out  it  was  chiefly  for  con- 
juriug  or  telling  foilunes,  or  to  show  the  trick  by  which  the  German 
Baron  Sosterkite  ruined  young  Loppy  at  Baden-Baden,  and  drove 
that  excitable  youth  to  shoot  himself  in  the  garden  at  the  hotel.  All 
this,  and  perhaps  a  little  icarte,  that  time,  which  is  short,  might  not 
be  quite  unimproved,  was  comparatively  economical.  But  Wilmslow 
did  play,  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  in 
which  he  was  most  cheated.  Certainly  good  Aunt  Albreda's  money 
did  go  into  quarters  which,  could  she  have  know  them,  would  have 
astonished  her,  though  she  had  often  declared  that  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  letting  dreadful  Dissenters 
into  a  Christian  Parliament,  nothing  could  ever  astonish  her,  good  old 
thing,  again. 

This  was  Henry  Wilmslow  for  the  years  he  was  first  on  town. 
And  as  he  is  soon  going  to  be  married,  it  ought  to  be  said  that 
though  he  had  lived  hard,  he  had  preserved  his  good  looks.  He  was 
a  tall,  showy,  rather  effective  looking  man,  with  black  hair  and  black 
whiskers,  both  redundant.  He  trained  his  hair  with  great  dare,  and 
liked  to  show  a  broad  shiny  wedge  thereof  rising  from  the  parting, 
and  crossing  his  head,  flanked  by  a  mass  of  neat  little  curls.  He 
wears  a  wig  of  the  same  hue  and  fashion  at  the  period  of  our  story, 
but  when  Jane  Tracy  accepted  him,  she  accepted  the  real  thing.  He 
always  overdressed,  and  loved  pins,  and  studs,  and  rings,  of  which  at 
one  time  he  had  a  stock  that  would  have  sufficed  an  opera-singer*s 
private  life ;  but  they  all  gradually  went  away,  for  reasons,  except 
some  Palais-Royal  rubbish,  which  competent  judges  declined  to  deem 
security  £»r  the  little  impromptu  mortgages  which  Wilmslow  occa- 
sionally negotiated.  In  short,  he  liked  to  be  fine,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him,  as  to  Benedick,  that  to  go  the  finer  he  must  livem  bachelor. 
On  the  contrary,  we  all  know  for  what  men  of  his  class  consider  re- 
spectable women,  with  money,  were  created.  Wilmslow  early  and 
easily  made  up  such  mind  as  he  had,  that  when  he  should  have 
gamed,  and  drunk,  and  smoked,  and  lounged,  and  done  a  few  other 
things,  until  he  was  satiated,  and  nearly  all  his  money  should  have 
gone,  he  would  bestow  himself  upon  some  handsome  girl — widow,  if 
ou  like,  he  did  not  mind — with  a  fortune,  which  he  could  do  what 
e  liked  with.  Not  that  he  proposed  in  that  case  to  go  on  quite  in 
the  old  way — a  married  man  can  hardly  do  that ;  besides,  he  should 
begin  to  be  bored  by  the  old  set  He  would  have  a  house  in  town, 
and  a  place  in  the  country,  and  occasionally  be  seen  out  with  Mrs. 
Wilmslow — ^Lady  Laura  or  Lady  Clara  Wilmslow,  if  the  money  hap- 
pened to  come  with  a  title — and,  on  the  whole,  he  wOuld  be  quiet, 
put  his  wife  ipust  not  worry  him^  nor  pry  into  his  goings  on.    That 
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was  settled.  A  good  many  good-looking  men  have  arrived  at  the 
aame  settlement,  and,  at  this  minute,  are  going  through  the  same 
preparatory  process. 

Fortune  often  helps  us,  but  seldom  in  the  way  we  expect  Henry 
Wilmslow  fully  intended  to  slide  pleasantly  from  his  bachelor  state 
into  his  wedded  life.  He  thought  it  most  likely  that  the  thing  would 
happen  naturally  enough.  He  occasionally  went  to  pailies,  visited 
country-houses  to  shoot,  looked  into  opera-boxes.  He  felt  very  certain 
that  either  in  a  quadrille,  or  at  a  breakfast- table,  or  during  an  entr'acte^ 
he  should  see  the  right  woman,  and  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
the  right  woman  would  see  him.  The  rest  was  matter-of-courae, 
though  the  courtship  business  might  be  a  bit  of  a  bore — however,  in 
ffood  society  people  do  not  ^  keep  company,'*  and  it  would  not  last 
long.  Mr.  Molesworth  has  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  of 
Aspen  Court,  at  fifty,  was  not  a  bit  wiser  than  he  ought  to  be — the 
supererogatory  wisdom  could  hardly  be  expected  in  Captain  Wilms- 
low, of  the  Guards,  at  thirty. 

Well,  Wilmslow  deserved  his  good  fortune  about  as  little  as  most 
young  gentlemen.  I  suppose  we  shall  agree  as  to  that  He  had 
flung  Aunt  Albreda's  money  away,  after  the  manner  of  the  prodigal 
son  of  the  East,  with  such  additional  wickedness  as  civilization  teaches 
the  prodigal  sons  of  the  West  He  was  a  rouS — I  would  say  rake, 
which  is  quite  as  good  a  word,  but  I  am  told  young  ladies  allege 
that  they  have  been  raking,  bless  then),  when  their  worst  ciime  has 
been  going  to  several  parties,  and  prolonging  the  after-supper  dances 
until  three  o'clock.  1  want  a  word  that  has  no  innocence  within 
scent  of  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  call  hard  names.  So  we  will  keep 
to  the  French  word,  which,  rightly  understood,  reeks  sufficiently  for 
our  purpose.  Henry  Wilmslow  was  a  nmi — and  one  of  the  vulgar 
achooL  And  this  is  the  gentleman  who  expected  the  world  to  be  so 
HiTanged,  that  a  fresh,  modest,  beautiful,  loving  woman  was  to  throw 
her  purse  at  his  feet,  and  herself  into  his  arms,  and  be  his  slave  and 
comforter  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe.  And  what  is  more — it  happened. 
The  Pares,  kinder  to  him  than  he  could  be  even  to  himself,  deter- 
mined to  fip^^  hin^  another  chance. 

It  came,  however,  when  he  was  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  think- 
ing of  any  thing  rather  than  affection  and  consolation.  All  Aunt 
Albreda'r  money  was  gone.  He  had  sold  his  commission,  and  spent 
the  produce.  No  more  bills  to  be  done.  Mr.  Shandon,  the  Christian 
usurer,  would  not  speak  to  him.  Mr.  Issachar,  the  Jewish  usurer, 
would  not  see  him.  Pactolus  has  ebbed  quite  out  when  these  mi^rjott 
are  visible.  Actions,  long  since  pressed  to  judgment,  started  up  gx\m 
on  all  sides,  and  it  was  of  no  use  Wilmslow's  swaggering  now,  and 
Mying  that  the  matter  yi9&  in  Uis  lawyer*s  hands,  those  le^  extrem- 
itiet  hAviog  beeii  washed  of  him  and  his  concerns  wheii  \\i  it«ki^>Q3v^ 
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Ihat  he  neither  would  Dor  could  carry  out  any  arrangement  with  a 
single  creditor.  He  had  long  since  exhausted  the  pockets  of  hb 
friends,  so  far  as  they  chose  to  exhaust  them  ; — the  process  was  shorter 
than  Henry  could  have  imagined  when  in  full  flush,  and  when  he 
had  only  to  say  he  had  no  money  about  him,  to  hear  a  hasty  "^  Moy 
dear  fellow  T  and  feel  a  friend's  purse  put  into  his  hand.  Besides, 
men  began  to  look  grave  at  his  jokes,  and  even  to  hint  that  though 
they  were  not  strait-laced,  heaven  forbid !  there  were  certain  out- 
ward proprieties ;  and  he  began  to  be  left  out  of  parties ;  and  drags, 
on  which  he  had  often  shouted  and  blown  horns,  were  found  to  have 
their  numbers  made  up  for  the  race  or  the  pic-nic.  More  signs,  and 
donkey  as,  in  some  respects,  Henry  Wilmslow  was,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  he  was  "  goin^  to  the  bad."  He  was  left,  like  Sir  Wal- 
ter Amyott,  ^  alone  with  me  pale  ghosts  of  his  dead  joys,"  and  what 
was  worse,  the  ghosts  began  to  look  remarkably  like  bailifl^ 

Yet,  one  morning,  as  he  was  sadly  shaving  in  his  single,  ugly, 
little  misshapen  room,  in  one  of  the  streets  near  St.  James's  Square 
(for  he  had  long  since  been  obliged  to  evacuate  his  position  in  Half- 
moon-street,  not  entirely  without  loss  of  baggage),  and  thinking  what 
an  utter  mistake  the  world  was,  and  why  they  brought  him  lukewarm 
water  to  shave  with,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  he  had  not  gone  to  more 
parties,  and  breakfasts,  and  boxes,  and  where  the  deuce  he  should 
dine,  for  he  had  but  seventeen-and-sixpence  (and  he  owed  a  washing- 
bill,  and  the  woman  was  wi|||ting  down  stairs,  and  tooiHd  wait  till  he 
came  down),  and  what  that  scoundrel  meant  by  parading  opposite 
and  looking  up  at  his  window — ^it  was  very  suspicious — and  how  im- 
pertinent the  bootmaker  in  Piccadilly  had  been  yesterday,  when  he 
tried  to  give  him  an  order — I  say,  while  all  these  things  were  passing 
thiDUfi^h  the  miserable  brain  of  poor  Wilmslow,  one  of  the  best  crea- 
tures m  the  world  was  preparing  herself  expressly  for  him,  though 
she  did  not  know  it  Look  at  him.  Look  at  that  sallow,  forlorn- 
looking  face,  with  the  moustache,  which  he  has  allowed  to  grow, 
making  it  still  more  pensive.  See  how  slowly  and  sulkily  he  is  put- 
ting on  that  dressiug-gown,  once  gaudy,  but  now  dingy.  And  now 
he  lights  a  cigar,  which  does  not  draw  well,  and  he  is  going  to  dash 
it  away,  as  in  other  days,  but  remembers  that  it  cost  threepence, 
which  is  money,  and  pricks  it  viciously  with  a  Palais-Royal  shirt-pin 
— yes,  now  the  smoke  comes  out  well.  And  now  he  takes  up  his 
poor  balance  of  silver,  and  counts  out  the  nine  and  sixpence  for  the 
washerwoman,  and  is  in  a  shudder  because  one  of  the  half  crowns 
looks  bad ;  however,  he  will  try  to  make  the  woman  take  it  in  the 
dark  passage,  and  that  leaves  him  eight  shillings,  and  they  look 
wretchedly  few — but  the  abominable  woman  will  not  go,  that  is  oer- 
tain,  and  so  down  he  goes  to  pay  her.  There  is  a  visage  of  mebm* 
eholy. 
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If  he  only  knew  how  pretty  Jane  Tracy  is  looking,  while  in  the 
well-appointed  bedroom,  in  Mr.  Molesworth'a  house,  then  in  Bedford 
Row  (where  she  has  been  staying  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Molesworth), 
she  is  arranging  her  bright  hair  before  the  glass  I  What  a  rich 
brown  that  hair  is,  and  what  a  quantity  she  has,  and  yet  how  easily 
and  well  she  ilaanages  it,  laying  it  right  and  left  into  great  shiny 
folds,  and  twisting  the  rehiainder  into  a  mystic  coronal,  the  secret 
of  which  is  known  but  to  herself  and  those  giraffe  hair-pins  !  And 
how  fresh  she  looks,  and  healthy,  and  English !  Her  figure  is  rather 
full,  and  if  all  were  not  so  beautifully  rounded  (especially  those  arms, 
which  you  can  see,  as  Miss  Tracy's  hands  are  above  her  head,  and 
the  loose  sleeves  of  the  morning-dress  slip  back),  you  might  almost 
be  an  ungrateful  wretch,  and  think  her  too  plump.  But  her  hands 
are  so  white  and  small,  and  her  foot — well,  you  cannot  see  that,  but 
there  stands  a  pair  of  tiny  shoes  on  that  chair :  you  can  see  them, 
and  judge  of  what  can  be  put  into  them.  Jane  is  not  called  beauti- 
ful, though  sometimes,  when  her  face  lights  up  with  merriment — it 
is  always  fiill  of  kindness — and  her  blue  eyes  sparkle,  and  her  laugh 
rings  so  pleasantly — one  feels  a  great  contempt  for  mere  nomencla- 
ture, and  if  she  is  not  to  be  called  beautiful,  you  may  keep  your 
adjectives  for  your  dolls  in  the  Annuals.  And  did  you  ever  see  a 
head  more  gracefully  put  on  t  Look,  as  she  turns  to  answer  Mrs. 
Molesworth,  who  is  knocking  at  the  door,  to  ask  her  to  come  down 
to  lunch.  And  hear  the  cheerful  voicf  that  says,  ^  In  one  minute, 
dear." 

Jane  Wilmslow's  voice  is  not  so  cheerful  now,  for  I  have  written 
of  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  She  is  the  mother  of  three  daughters, 
whose  father  is  Uiat  sallow  ex-ofScer  coming  up  from  paying  the 
washerwoman.  If  he  only  knew  the  coup  he  will  make  in  a  few 
hours! 

He  did  make  it,  and  in  quite  as  simple  a  way  as  any  which  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  in  his  days  of  glory.  With  some  vague 
notion  of  asking  Mr.  Molesworth  (whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  the  opera-box  of  the  then  manager  of  the  Bang's  Theatre — the 
&ct  was,  that  Molesworth  was  suinff  the  latter,  and  remarkably 
friendly)  for  advice  as  to  his  affairs,  he  called  in  Bedford  Row,  and 
was  asked  to  dinner.  Whereby  did  Heniy  Wilmslow  not  only  save 
his  eight  shillings,  but  did  so  fascinate  Miss  Jane  Tracy — how,  I 
never  could  understand — that  the  result  was  matrimony.  When 
this  &ct  is  arrived  at,  it  seems  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  the  mo- 
tives which  produced  it.  Even  Tom  Crowsfoot  has  admitted  that 
Wilmslow  vfilR  about  as  pleasant  a  person  as  a  noisy  officer  in  debt 
can  be,  and  his  loud  manner  may  have  imposed  on  Jane,  who,  being 
herself  very  guileless,  may  have  taken  Henry's  clamor  for  the  frank 
utterances  of  a  cheeriful,  honest  ^ellow.     He  had  beeti  %  QoxKc^vmsbs^ 
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too  ;  and  Jane  had  not  lived  much  in  the  world,  and  had  little  sn- 
perstitions,  perhaps,  about  officers ;  and  then — I  really  do  not  like 
to  write  it — she  was  so  good,  and  her  goodness  made  it  impossible 
that  the  country  girl  should  at  all  comprehend  Wilmslow's  real  char- 
acter ;  but  Molesworth  had  said  that  the  captain  had  been  ^  rathei 
too  gay,"  and  it  is  my  solemn  belief  that  these  words  did  no  harm 
to  the  captain's  suit.  At  any  rate  he  wooed  thrivingly,  and  Jane 
1  named  him. 

Mr.  Molesworth  could  have  prevented  this,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  courtship ;  later,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  it ;  but  he  did 
not  choose  to  prevent  it  Miss  Tracy  was  his  client,  and  his  friend, 
but  he  would  do  nothing  to  keep  her  out  of  the  arms  of  that  scamp. 
Yet  he  knew  all  about  Wilmslow,  and  about  a  good  many  other  peo- 
ple of  the  Wilmslow  kind.  A  manager  of  an  opera-house  knows  as 
much  as  most  men,  and  can  tell  a  good  deal  to  a  confidential  adviser 
who  is  supposed  to  be  suing  him.  Besides,  Molesworth  had  other 
means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  social,  moral,  and  pecuniary  posi- 
tion of  Jane's  lover.  That  he  did  ascertain  it,  most  accurately,  tnere 
is  no  doubt  at  all ;  and  having  done  so,  he  not  only  did  not  warn 
Jane  Tracy  of  her  peril,  but  he  facilitated  Wilmslow's  progress  in  his 
suit  He  lent  Henry  money,  not  much,  but  enough  to  keep  him 
presentable,  and  he  guaranteed  the  rent  of  some  decent  apartments 
tor  him.  I  think,  too,  that  he  met  two  or  three  men  in  Chancery- 
lane,  and  said  something  to  them  which  prevented  Henry  Wilmslow 
from  being  driven  to  study  racquets  in  seclusion  and  Southwark.  He 
was  always  making  Henry  dme  in  Bedford  Row,  but,  somehow, 
Molesworth  contrived  to  be  very  careful  not  to  ask  any  valued  client 
to  meet  him ;  and  it  was  observed  that  very  little  wme  was  drunk 
after  the  ladies  had  withdrawn,  upon  every  occasion  when  Wilmslow 
was  present  One  might  think  Molesworth  had  determined  that 
the  ^lant  ex-captain  should  not  spoil  his  own  game. 

Why  Molesworth  took  this  course  may  appear  by  and  by ;  at 
present  we  have  only  to  do  with  poor  Miss  Tracy. 

She  manied  Wilmslow,  and  soon  found  out  what  was  meant  by  a 
man's  having  been  too  gay.  Poor  dear,  good  Jane  !  She  struggled 
with  all  a  woman's  noble  obstinacy  against  her  conviction  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  but  the  conviction  was  too  strong 
for  her.  I  shall  not  annoy  you  by  describiug  the  series  of  levities, 
wickedness,  and  insults  by  which  Wilmslow  forced  that  conviction 
upon  her.  I  have  shown  what  he  was  in  his  bachelor  days,  and  I 
V.  ould  not  have  dwelt  upon  that  part  of  the  picture  as  I  did,  but  that 
it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  man,  and  but  that  by  explaining 
his  nature  while  its  developments  had  somewhat  more  extenuation, 
and  somewhat  less  ofi'eusiveness,  we  might  escape  from  ddiaoutiug 
vice  and  folly  when  they  had  darkened  into  crime  and  cruelty.     Her 
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fifteen  hundred  a  year  was  speedily  squandered,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hundred,  which  Molesworth  had  thought  proper  to  secure, 
and  to  secure  in  a  way  which  enabled  him  to  defy  all  Henry^s  at- 
tempts to  get  at  the  principal,  and  even  to  resist  poor  Janets  entrea- 
tiee,  when  her  husband  had  compelled  the  poor  girl  to  ask  that  this 
little  fund  might  be  given  up  to  him.  The  rest  went  as  Aunt  Al- 
breda^s  allowance  first,  and  then  her  legacy  had  gone,  and  as  the 
commission  money  had  gone,  and  every  other  sum  that  Wilmslow 
could  lay  hands  on  had  gone.  The  hardships,  piivations,  and  hu- 
miliations to  which  a  vicious  spendthrift's  wife  is  exposed,  came  heav- 
ily on  poor  Jane  Wilmslow.  Sometimes  more  heavily  than  she  could 
well  bear ;  for  she  never  had  the  consolation  of  being  loved,  to  arm 
her  against  all  this  world's  storms,  and  to  be  her  a^8urauce  of  an- 
other world's  peace.  And,  at  last,  though  not  without  a  desperate 
resistance  on  the  poor  woman's  part,  her  husband  took  from  her  the 
power  of  loving  him.  All  was  at  length  over  l^tween  them,  except 
the  marriage  link,  and  Jane's  never-weakened  sense  of  duty.  But 
there  was  another  love,  which  the  vain,  and  vicious,  aud  hardening 
man  could  not  disturb  or  destroy.  They  had  three  children,  girls, 
bom  in  the  earhest  years  of  their  marriage.  Jane  never  had  any 
more.  To  these  children  she  became  the  angel  which  she  would 
have  been  to  their  £ather,  had  his  nature  permitted  it  To  these 
children  she  devoted  herself  with  an  unvarying  and  sedulous  affec- 
tion, which  neither  his  ridicule  nor  his  threats  ever  turned  aside 
from  itB  holy  course.  She  could  tremble  away  from  his  taunting 
presence,  and  cry  her  very  heart  out  beside  her  bed,  but  when  she 
roee  from  her  knees,  it  was  to  go  to  the  cot,  or  assist  in  the  lesson, 
or  arrange  the  walk,  or  to  work  at  the  little  dress,  pr  to  do  some  other 
kindness  at  which  he  had  been  scofSng.  Not  that  he  did  not  rather 
like  his  little  girls,  after  his  manner.  Indeed  they  were  so  beautiful, 
and  of  such  various  beauty,  that  his  vanity  and  his  caprice  could 
hardly  but  be  flattered  when  he  vouchsafed  a  glance  at  the  group. 
Nay,  he  took  the  trouble  to  do  his  utmost  to  counteract  his  wife's 
teaching,  and  stooped  to  occasional  fits  of  education  in  his  own 
school,  seasons  at  which  poor  Jane's  heart  was  well-nigh  bursting. 
It  needed  not,  however,  tor  the  wisdom  of  childhood  served  each 
child,  in  turn,  better  than  its  loving  mother's  wisdom  had  served  her. 
They  found  their  father  out,  and  three  more  hearts,  little,  but  warm 
ones,  dropped  away  fi*om  Henry  Wilmslow.  Who  could  love  that 
vain,  noisy,  passionate  sensualist  ? 

Troubles,  thick  and  fast,  hard  troubles  from  abroad,  harder  in  her 
uncertain  home — so  passed  the  fii^t  twenty  yeai^  of  Jane  Wilmslow's 
wedded  life.  Had  Wilmslow  been  asked  what  was  the  chief  grief 
of  their  household,  he  would  have  answered,  "Poverty."  They 
were  poor,  sometimes  miserably  poor,  but  Jane's  heact  ^o\M  \i»iN^ 
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soorned  to  make  that  answer.     I  do  not  .know  any  one  word  which 
would  have  expressed  her  misfortunes — ^two  words  would  have  done 
it,  but  she  was  too  good  to  use  them,  for  they  were  the  names  of  her 
husband. 
But  they  have  won  Aspen  Court  now.    No  more  poverty,  at  least 


^  • » 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  BXPBRISNCED  PLATER  FACES  A  OARD. 

The  Wilmslows  did  not  leave  town  quite  so  soon  as  Mr.  Wimslow 
had  intended.  For  a  family  which  has  been  struggling  with  diffi- 
culties finds  various  small  and  sordid,  but  stubborn  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  locomotion.  A  single  man  of  limited  means  can  walk  silently 
out  of  his  club,  and  into  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  buy  a  carpet-bag  and 
some  shirts,  and  a  railway  wrapper,  and  then  there  is  nothing  but  his 
fare  between  him  and  any  friendlier  region  he  may  decide  upon  while 
his  cab  drives  into  the  terminus  yard.  A  rich  master  of  a  house  in 
a  west-end  square  can  generally  manage  almost  as  easily,  no  matter 
how  large  his  £unily,  and  if  he  keeps  his  dependents  in  proper  terror 
and  subjection,  his  carriage  will  be  sent  to  the  station  in  time  to  be 
hoisted  upon  its  truck  for  the  train  which  removes  his  august  presence 
from  the  metropolis.  But  not  so  a  group  of  five  people,  who  have 
been  trying  to  Keep  up  appearances  on  the  smallest  and  most  uncer- 
tain income,  and  who  can  neither  steal  away  gloomily,  nor  stalk  away 
grandly.  And  but  that  we  have  had  hints  at  disagreeables,  enough 
and  to  spare,  already,  we  might  record  how  many  of  the  petty  miseries 
of  human  life  oppressed  the  Wilmslows  during  the  days  preparatory 
to  their  journey.  For  Mr.  Molesworth,  to  whom  the  uimily  had  for 
years  had  to  look  as  to  their  only  friend,  and  who  had  certainly  ad- 
vanced a  long  series  of  moneys  in  driblets,  just  large  enough  to  keep 
the  Wilmslows  from  actual  want,  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
very  liberal  in  providing  funds  for  their  journey.  He  admitted  that 
considerable  sums  would  be  coming  in  soon  from  the  estates,  but  at 
present  there  was  nothing  tangible,  and  although  he  was  prepared  to 
do  what  was  requisite,  mey  must  really  husband  every  thing ;  and, 
in  short,  the  poor  lady  of  Aspen  had  a  trying  time  of  it.  The  first 
considerable  sum,  indeed,  which  Molesworth  handed  over  for  the  ex- 
pedition, Henry  Wilmslow  so  piteously  reduced  by  a  sudden  fit  of 
billiards  in  Leicester  Square,  and  by  buying  himself  a  magnificent 
cloak  with  sablea,  that  the  balance  was  not  worth  talking  about,  and, 
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acccHdhigly,  he  would  not  talk  about  it.  Then  Jane,  of  couree,  had 
to  go  and  plead  with  the  lawyer  for  more  ;  and  though  he  was  always 
gracious  and  kind  to  her,  even  in  days  when  she  was  most  compelled 
to  pester  and  waylay  him  for  supplies,  he  was  not  very  open-handed. 
However,  clothes  were  bought,  and  Emma,  Kate,  and  Amy,  who  had 
never  been  dressed  as  they  ought  always  to  have  been,  were  made  to 
look  very  nice  (they  had  in  a  dressmaker,  and  worked  away  with  her 
in  a  bedroom,  for  their  respected  papa  made  it  so  disagreeable  by 
joking  with  her,  and  otherwise,  besides  smoking,  that  there  was  no 
sitting  in  the  parlor) ;  and  Jane  herself,  but  that  she  looked  worn 
and  weary,  would,  in  her  new  dresses,  have  reminded  Henry  Wilms- 
k>w  of  their  old  days,  if  his  hard  bloodshot  eyes  had  held  a  gleam  of 
kindness  in  them.  But  by  the  time  the  dresses  were  ready,  and  new 
boots  and  new  bonnets  were  bought,  and  divers  other  things  which  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  catalogue,  and  of  which,  for  some  years,  I 
am  a&aid  the  poor  dear  girls'  catalogue  was  a  brief  one  (and  such  as 
their  mother  was  quite  ashamed  to  stick  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of 
their  boxes,  at  the  few  periods  when  she  could  afford  them  a  school), 
and  when  the  landlady  was  paid  in  fiiU,  and  the  butcher  paid  hal^ 
and  the  baker  up  to  Christmas,  and  such  heaps  of  small  bills  had 
been  settled,  that  it  was  an  irritating  mystery  how  others  should  still 
keep  dropping  in,  some  with  piteous,  some  with  bullying  vivd  voce 
introductions,  Mrs.  Wiknslow's  patience,  and  Mr.  Molesworth's  money 
were  very  nearly  exhausted.  But  at  length  all  was  done,  and  the 
morning  actually  arrived  when  the  female  part  of  the  family  set  forth 
with  the  luggage ;  it  being  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  haughty 
Mr.  Wilmslow,  in  his  cloak  of  sables,  had  abandoned  them  to  their 
own  devices,  and  had  departed  to  Leicester  Square  for  a  final  game 
at  bilKards,  or  that  he  met  them  at  the  station,  rather  flushed  with 
liquor,  but  looking  bold  and  imposing,  as  he  swaggered  up  the  plat- 
form in  his  mighty  cloak,  discharging  a  very  large  oath  at  a  very 
•mall  newspaper-boy  for  running  a^inst  him.  He  had  never  cared 
about  Jane,  and  his  wife  had  long  Teamed  to  care  only  for  doing  her 
duty  to  him,  and  of  course  it  did  not  occur  to  either  to  be  proud  of 
the  other.  But  as  they  stood  together,  waiting  while  the  carriage 
glided  up,  a  good  many  looks  were  directed  towards  them  by  other 
passengere — Jane  was  pronounced  the  model  of  an  English  matron, 
only  it  was  a  pity,  people  thought,  that  she  looked  so  pale ;  and 
Henry  was  conceived,  from  his  sables  and  his  haughty  bearing,  to  be 
some  kind  of  Ambassador, — a  sonorous  title,  to  which  folks  who 
have  not  seen  much  of  embassies  attach  extraordinary  ideas  of 
majesty. 

To  those  who  are  unluckily  acquainted  with  Wilmslows  of  their 
own,  it  may  possibly  occur  as  curious,  that  ray  Mr.  Wilmslow  did  not,  as 
aeon  as  Aapen  Court  was  decreed  to  his  wild,  immediately  ^^y^AuiNA 
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encumber  the  same.  A  man  whose  wife  has  just  had  an  estate  of 
5,000/.  a-year  adjudged  to  her,  is  surely  lord  of  many  men's  purses, 
and  need  not  go  veiy  far  to  look  for  their  obliging  holders.  Do  you 
think  that  Henry  Wilmslow  did  not  rememb^  this !  And  when  the 
first  supplies  the  solicitor  sent  to  Mi's.  Wilmslow  had  been  squandered, 
and  the  Ambassador  was  quite  clear  that  no  more  would  be  forth- 
coming for  his  personal  benefit,  he  did  march  ofi^  savagely,  to  Mr. 
Shandon,  the  Christian  usurer,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  and 
attempted  a  negotiation.  But  as  he  seemed  to  want  the  money  so 
very  nmch,  and  did  not  even  pretend  to  hesitate  over  the  price  at 
which  Mr.  Shandou  proposed  to  sell  his  gold,  the  latter  gentleman 
began  to  suspect  a  downright  swindle,  and  after  making  an  appoint- 
ment with  Wilmslow,  went  ofi*  to  Molesworth,  which  Heniy  had 
particularly  requested  him  not  to  do.  I  do  not  suppose  you  and  I 
care  what  passed  between  an  attorney  and  a  bill-discounter  about  a 
scamp — enough  to  say  that  Wilmslow  got  neither  money,  nor  dis- 
count wine,  nor  a  Wardour-street  Correggio,  nor  Birmingham  jewel- 
lery, from  the  excellent  Mr.  Shandon,  but  he  did  get  a  special  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  Molesworth  to  call  upon  him  at  a  given  hour.  And 
when  the  Ambassador  came  forth  from  that  audience,  he  looked  ex- 
ceedingly irate,  but  thenceforth  he  tried  to  raise  no  more  money. 

They  departed  for  Gloucestershire.  But  the  delay  occasioned  a 
shght  change  in  the  intended  arrangements.  Mr.  Carlyon  did  not 
accompany,  but  preceded  them.  Mr.  Molesworth  thought  that  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  for  Jane  (for  whose  comfort,  except  in  the 
article  of  matrimony,  he  had  always  shown  more  concern  than  it  was 
his  custom  to  exhibit  for  anybody  but  his  own  family)  to  find  the 
Court  prepared  to  receive  her.  So,  a  day  or  two  after  his  first  in- 
timation to  Carlyon  that  he  was  to  go  to  Aspen,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
said — 

"  Do  you  shoot,  Bernard  T 

^^  Yes,  upon  occasion,^'  said  Carlyon.  "  But  the  ca{Htal  gun  yoa 
gave  me  three  years  ago  has  seldom  come  into  use  lately." 

"  I— gave — you  ?"  replied  Molesworth,  apparently  endeavoring  to 
recall  the  circumstance.  *^  Did  I  ?  Do  you  know,  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten it  ?" 

Carlyon  did  not  know — nor  even  beUeve  it.  However,  he  only 
said, — 

"  Wilkinson  never  made  a  better.  Lord  Clamperville,  I  think,  told 
you  that  I  did  not  do  any  discredit  to  your  present,  when  we  were  at 
White  Oaks." 

"  So  he  did,  now  you  mention  it.  Oh,  ah !  he  said  you  were  a 
dead  shot,  I  remember.  Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  tired  of  dawdling 
backwards  and  forwards  after  those  Wilmslows,  though  Mrs.  Wilms- 
low does  speak  so  much  in  your  favor.     Go  off  at  once,  and  bang 
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away  at  the  pheasants  and  partridges.     She  will  like  to  find  a  well- 
filled  larder.     Can  you  be  off  by  to  night's  train  ?" 

^^  Certainly.  But  as  for  the  pheasants  and  partridges,"  said  Ber- 
nard, glancing  at  the  ^*  Law  Almanac,"  which  hung  behind  Moles- 
worth — "  this  is  the  10th  of  February." 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Moleswortb.     "  Never  mind  if  it  is." 

Quite  understanding  this,  Carlyon  said, — 

**  There  are  some  things  which  should  be  attended  to,  if  I  am  to  be 
away  long." 

"  Any  thing  Lobb  can't  do  ?" 

^  Not  for  a  week  or  so.  After  that,  the  lAmpton  abstract  must  be 
taken  up  in  earnest,  and  that  I  am  afraid  is  rather  over  Mr.  Lobb^s  head." 

^  He  deserves  to  have  it  laid  over  his  head,  if  it  is.  I  wish  he 
would  learn  some  of  your  quickness.  However,  we  will  say  nothing 
about  the  Lampton  affair  just  now — leave  Lobb  a  memorandum  of 
what  he  must  do.  Til  take  care  he  does  it.  And  we'll  write  to  you, 
if  necessary.  Linnery  will  give  you  any  money  you  want.  Take 
three  hundred  pounds." 

^  Three  hundred  pounds  ?"  repeated  Carlyon,  distinctly,  but  with- 
out evincing  any  surprise. 

"  Yes.  Of  course  you  will  not  let  Master  Wilmslow  know  that  you 
have  so  much  money  with  you,  or  indeed  a  shilling  more  than  you 
need.  But  if  Mrs.  Wilmslow  seems  to  want,  let  her  have  what  she 
likes — in  fact,  you  can  lead  up  to  it,  if  you  see  reason.  Only  not  a 
farthing  to  him,  except  from  me,  direct  Would  you  like  to  take 
Chequerbent  with  you  f" 

^  Just  as  you  please.  No  doubt  I  can  find  work  for  him  in  the 
muniment  room  at  Aspen — there  is  oiie,  you  mentioned." 

"  Did  I  ?  I  don't  remember  it ;  but  you  recollect  every  thing. 
Yes,  rather  a  queer  place,  and  the  old  tenants  told  queer  stories  about 
it — hideous  noises,*  gnashings  of  teeth,  bewailments,  and  so  on — 
founded  in  cats,  I  dare  say.  Turn  Chequerbent  in  there  for  an  hour 
or  two  each  day,"  said  Mr.  Moleswortb,  ^*  and  let  him  sort  the  old 
papers,  and  make  a  schedule  of  them — at  any  rate,  make  him  seem 
to  be  doing  something.  Don't  let  him  fall  in  love  with  either  of  the 
little  Wilmslows — are  they  not  nice  children,  Bernard  ?" 

"  Charming,"  said  Carlyon,  "  though  I  suppose  they  would  hardly 
thank  you  for  calling  them  so.  iSQss  Wilmslow  is  eighteen,  she 
tells  me." 

**  A  dignified  age,  looked  at  by  twenty-five.  I  am  fifty-three.  But 
they  are  very  good  girls,  and,  considering  the  scrambling  way  they 
have  been  brought  up,  they  have  some  admirable  notions  of  things. 
Their  mother  is  a  jewel ; — ^if  ever  you  marry,  Carlyon,  try  for  such  a 
girl  as  Jane  Tracy  waa,  and  treat  her  better  than  Henry  Wilmslow 
has  treated  her." 
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"Well,  wr,"  said  Bernard,  "I  believe  that  yon  helped  Captain 
Wilmslow  to  that  lady ;  should  you  have  another  like  her  in  your 
gift,  and  think  my  qualifications  at  all  equal  to  his^  I  dare  say  you 
will  remember  me." 

**  Who  says  I  helped  Wilmslow  to  his  marriage !"  demanded  Moles- 
worth,  sternly. 

"  Why,"  said  Carlyon,  "  was  not  the  acknowledgment  part  of  that 
exceedingly  neat  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilmslow  at  the  dinner  you 
g&ve  us  in  Fumival's  Inn,  in  celebration  of  his  victory  ?" 

'*  A  blatant  drunkard,"  replied  Molesworth,  angrily.  "  Does  his 
wife  tell  people  the  same  ?"  he  asked,  turning  with  quickness  to  Car- 
lyon.    But,  quick  ball  or  slow  ball,  Carlyon's  bat  was  ready  for  it 

"  I  imagine  that  her  marriage  is  nearly  the  last  thing  poor  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  would  care  to  talk  about,'*  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  lawyer.  "  Perhaps  she  may  talk 
to  you  about  it,  for  you  seem  to  have  made  yourself  a  favorite  in  that 
quarter.  If  she  does,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  she  thinks  I  had 
much  hand  in  the  match." 

"  I  will  remember,"  answered  Bernard.  "  I  think,  however,  that 
there  is  another  subject  on  which  she  is  much  more  likely  to  talk  to 
me.  I  mean  the  state  of  Mr.  Wilmslow's  affairs,  now  that  we  have 
gained  the  estate.  Have  you  any  instructions  from  me  in  this  case, 
or  am  I  supposed  to  know  nothing  ?" 

**  How  much  do  you  know,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?"  asked  Molesworth,  put- 
ting his  hands  together  and  looking  steadily  at  Bernard. 

This  time  the  latter  seemed  a  little  surprised. 

"  I  rather  imagine,"  he  said,  "  that  I  know  as  much  as  there  is  to 
be  known  in  the  matter." 

«  "  Very  probably  you  do,"  said  the  solicitor ;  "  still,  with  your  good 
will,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  what  that  comes  to.  A  client^ 
affairs  are  important  things,  and  it  is  well  to  have  no  mistakes.  I 
wish  you,  should  Mrs.  Wilmslow  put  the  questions  you  expect,  to  tell 
her  the  exact  truth,  and  I  should  also  like  to  know  the  way  you  pro- 
pose to  put  it" 

"If  the  exact  truth  is  to  be  told,"  said  Carlyon,  somewhat 
dubiously,  "  the  statement  will  be  simple  ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Wilms- 
low's  affairs  are  precisely  where  they  were,  except  that,  in  addition  to 
old  debts,  he  owes  an  enormous  mass  of  costs,  and  that  Aspen  Court 
not  only  by  right,  but  also  by  deed,  signed  by  the  Wilmslows,  is  ac- 
tually the  property  of  yourself." 

While  Bernard  Carlyon  was  saying  this,  Moleeworth's  strongly- 
marked  face  and  keen  lips  evinced  such   obvious  discomposure  on 
the  part  of  the  solicitor,  that  the  younger  man  became  convinced 
*  that  something  was  goin^  wrong,  but  he  could  not  understand  what 
When  he  had  finish^  Molesworth  looked  hard  at  him  foi*  a  minute, 
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and  could  not  help  seeing  that  there  was  a  genuine  expression  of  sur- 
prise on'^the  inteUiffent  features.  Mr.  Molesworth  then  walked  about 
the  rooui  for  some  time,  breathed  hard,  looked  carefully  at  all  the  prints 
on  the  walls,  but  without  recognizing  any  one  of  the  chief  justices 
and  chief  barons  there  suspended.  Then  he  gazed  at  Carljon  a  little 
more,  and  then  his  mind  was  made  up.     He  resumed  his  seat. 

^  Bernard,"  he  said,  "^  I  do  not  mind  admitting  to  you  that  I  ex- 
pected a  different  answer,  and  that  what  you  have  said  convinces  me 
that  I  have  made  a  blunder,  for  I  know  you  to  be  incapable  of  obtain- 
ing information  clandestinely.  Let  me  know  how  far  my  blunder  has 
gone.     What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  you  have  made  ?" 

^  Your  own  handwriting,'^  said  Carlyon,  still  more  surprised. 

^  Ah  r*  said  Molesworth,  who  knew  all  about  it,  ^  I  see.  You 
found  a  bundle  of  papers,  fiom  me,  sent  to  your  place,  and  among 
them  was  one  marked  A.  C^  and  the  words  destroy  this^^ 

**  Precisely,"  said  Carlyon,  **  and  of  course  I  have  destroyed  it" 

"Ah,  but  you  have  read  it  first !"  said  Molesworth,  ^*  and  you  have 
an  excellent  memory.  Now  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you  through 
life.  Never  be  in  a  hurry,  if  you  can  help  it,  and  never  be  in  me 
dark»  if  you  can  help  it ;  but  above  all,  never  be  in  a  hurry  and  in 
the  dark  at  the  same  time.  I  was  putting  these  papere  together  for 
you  the  other  evening,  and  my  lamp  went  out  I  rang  for  another, 
and  the  mischief  was  done  while  Spott  was  running  for  it.  I  laid 
my  hand  on  that  paper,  which  I  fancied  I  had  placed  in  my  drawer, 
and  it  slipped  into  your  bundle,  which  I  sent  off  hastily  as  I  was 
goinff  home.     I  explain  this  to  you  for  a  reason." 

"  One  which  I  can  divine,  sir,  I  suppose.  I  have  accidentally  be- 
come acquainted  with  what  I  was  not  intended  to  know." 

"  Neither  you  nor  any  one  else  at  present,"  said  Molesworth.  "  I 
tell  you  that  in  confidence.  The  deeds  were  not  prepared  in  our 
office,  but  in — in  Wale^  in  &ct,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  "  that  no  one 
might  chatter  needlessly.  But  you  have  the  secret,  such  as  it  is.  Do 
YOU  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  will-causes  in  the  books  was  lost 
by  just  such  an  accident  in  1817  ?" 

'*A11  that  need  be  done,"  replied  Carlyon,  "is  to  revert  to  the 
question  I  asked  you.  Supposing  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  makes  the  inqui- 
ries I  anticipate,  have  you  any  instructions  to  give  me  as  to  the  replv  V* 

"  There  is  a  little  more  than  that,"  said  Mqjesworth.  "  If  this  had 
been  merely  an  ordinary  business  secret,  a  mere  private  affair,  which 
was  not  to  be  talked  about,  I  should  have  gladly  confided  it,  as  I  have 
done  scores  of  other  private  matters,  to  your  management  But  there 
were  powerful  reasons  against  my  doing  so  in  this  case,  or  rather, 
against  my  confiding  it  to  any  one  living.  I  prepared  the  deeds  my- 
self; they  were  engrossed  with  blanks,  and  filled  up  by  another  handf^ 
who  knew  nothing  of  their  contents.*' 
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"  And  the  signatures  ?"  thought  Carljon ;  but  he  said,  "  We 
have  taken  similar  precautions  once  or  twice  before.  They  often 
do  it  in  the  country  to  baffle  the  curiosity  of  gossiping  local  stamp- 
officers." 

^  But  this  is  a  more  important  affair  than  an  aristocratic  mortgage 
or  a  shabby  marriage-settlement^"  said  Molesworth.  ^*  And  as  a  man 
of  honor,  who  has  become  accidentally  possessed  of  a  secret,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  give  me  your  solemn  and  sacred  promise  that 
you  will  never  reveal  what  you  have  learned,  and  will  act  as  if  no 
such  transaction  had  taken  place." 

"  If  you  think  it  necessary  to  exact  such  a  promise,"  said  Carlyon, 
'^  pray  do.     I  make  it  as  solemnly  as  a  promise  can  be  made." 

Molesworth 's  eye  went  over  his  ample  table,  and  Bernard  tracking 
the  glance,  observed  it  rest  upon  a  very  small  and  rather  dusty  red 
volume.  However,  Mr.  Molesworth  thought  better  of  it,  and  did  not 
propose  to  Mr.  Carlyon  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

**  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  your  assurance,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  and 
we  will  speak  as  if  the  affair  were  forgotten.  If  you  are  questioned 
at  Aspen  Court,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  more  than  likely, 
keep  as  near  to  facts  as  you  can.  Explain  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  is  so 
much  involved  by  twenty  years'  extravagance, — ^you  need  not  be 
mealy-mouthed, — that  though  they  will  soon  have  a  competency,  it 
must  be  some  years  before  th^  look  upon  theniselves  as  resident 
landowners,  or  dream  of  spending  a  tenth  of  their  income.  I  have 
impressed  this  upon  him  already  rather  strongly,  and  she  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  hear  it,  and,  besides,  will  accept  any  statement  made  by 
you.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  tne  Wilmslows  have  arrived, 
and  you  have  any  thing  to  say.  And  so,  a  pleasant  journey  to  you. 
And  I  tell  you  in  all  sincerity,  that  though  certainly  I  had  not  de- 
signed the  revelation  which  I  have  made  to  you,  I  do  not  regret  it 
now.  Perhaps  you  may  see  in  it  an  additional  reason  why  I  wish 
you  to  go  to  Aspen  Court.  If  you  don't,  no  matter.  So  be  off^ — 
take  Chequerbent,  and  Grod  bless  you."  And  he  shook  Carlyon's 
hands  with  a  cordiality  he  seldom  evinced  except  to  valuable  clients, 
with  whom  that  perfervid  salutation  was  sometimes  found  very  tell- 
ing, as  they  went  away  saying  what  a  good-hearted  man  Mr.  Moles- 
worth was.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  was  precisely  Bernard 
Carlyon's  observation  as  he  left  his  employer. 

"  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  into  Gloucestershire, 
Mr.  Chequerbent,"  said  Carlyon,  as  he  entered  the  clerks'  office. 

"  Sir,  you  do  me  proud,'*  replied  Paul,  with  a  bow  of  mock  gravity. 
"  Should  I  be  indiscreet  in  inquiring  what  party's  pig  has  departed 
this  life  now  ?" 

^  How  exceedingly  vulgar  you  are  in  your  conversation,  Chequer- 
bent 1"  said  Mr.  Lobb. 
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"  All  spite — miserable  spite,"  returned  Paul ;  "  because,  by  reason 
of  my  profound  knowledge  of  law,  and  of  my  generally  felicitous 
method  of  transacting  business,  I  am  selected  to  go  into  the  country, 
and  you  are  not.     Where  are  we  going,  Mr.  Car   on  ?" 

"  to  Aspen  CourL" 

"  Fm  agreeable,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent     **  When  f ' 

•*  To-night,  at  eight  Will  you  dine  with  me,  or  meet  me  at  the 
station  ?" 

"  The  latter,"  said  Paul,  "  for  reasons, — one  of  which  is,  that  you 
have  a  habit  of  taking  popular  thoroughfares,  and  passing  certain 
shops,  which  just  now  I  find  it  convenient  to  'eschew." 

"  But  I  will  go  any  way  you  like.     Besides,  it  will  be  dark." 

**  No,  thank  you.     I  will  meet  you  at  the  train." 

"  Very  well ;  don't  be  late,  please." 

But  Paul  wd8  late,  so  late  that  the  bell  rang,  and  the  whistle 
sounded,  and  the  train  went  off,  taking  Carlyon,  but  not  Chequerbent 
Bernard  wondered  where  his  intended  companion  was,  but  perhaps 
hardly  regretted  his  absence,  as  it  gave  him  ample  opportunity  for 
considering  the  interview  of  the  day.  And  he  thought  it  over  and 
over  as  he  rushed  across  the  western  counties,  and  had  by  no  means 
dismissed  it  from  his  mind  when  he  fell  asleep,  and  consequently 
dreamed  that  Mr.  Molesworth  and  Mr.  Wilmslow  were  fighting  for 
the  Ambassador's  cloak  of  sables,  whieh  suddenly  turned  into  a  parch- 
ment deed,  and  exploded  with  a  bang.  Morpheus  was  certainly  the 
first  inventor  of  pantomime  tricks,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  so 
easy  to  go  to  sleep  at  a  pantomime. 

Reacmng  Bristol,  Carlyon  left  the  railway,  and  struck  across  the 
country  for  Aspen  Court  When  he  arrived,  it  was  the  forenoon  of 
a  fine  February  day.  The  sun  was  bright,  and  even  warm,  and  the 
sky  was  cloudless,  though  its  hue  was  rather  of  a  faint  lilac  gray 
than  a  glowing  blue.  There  had  been  a  white  frost,  and  it  still  clus- 
tered in  shady  nooks  and  holes  in  the  grass,  but  it  was  melting  away 
from  wet  roo&,  and  from  the  shining  leaves  of  the  evergreens.  A 
dim  mist  hung  on  the  horizon,  and  brought  out  the  denned  forms 
and  tracery  of  the  leafless  trees.  The  roads  were  well  dried  and 
firm,  the  genial  moisture  slightly  deepening  their  brown  hue,  and 
freshening  the  mould  in  the  little  village  gardens.  The  birds  twit- 
tered on  all  sides,  but  the  only  song  was  that  of  the  lark.  Crocuses 
and  double  daisies,  yellow  and  crimson,  were  the  chief  flowers  to  be 
seen,  but  the  shoots  of  the  trees  were  green  and  bursting,  and  all 
promised  an  early  season.  Carlyon  had  an  eye  for  these  things 
among  others,  though  the  fields  of  the  Inn  of  Lincoln  are  scarcely 
fiivorable  to  the  study  of  rural  nature. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

WHAT  TKNANT   WAITED   IN   ASPEN   COURT. 

Those  who  had  been  expelled  from  Aspen  Court,  and  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  more  before  our  story  is  over,  had  abandoned  it  some- 
what in  haste.  No  sooner  was  the  final  decision  given,  which  as- 
signed the  right  of  ownership  to  the  Wilmslows,  than  the  old  house 
was  evacuated  by  the  wrongful  holders.  This  speedy  surrender  had 
been  by  no  means  necessary,  for  Mr.  Molesworth  would  have  afford- 
ed them  ample  time  for  leisurely  retreat ;  nor  was  it,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  very  judicious,  for  few  persons  would  be  inclined  to 
give  them  credit  for  the  feeling  which  dictated  so  hurried  an  abne- 
gation of  a  claim  previously  maintained  with  English  sturdiness. 
We  rather  like  to  see  people,  who  do  battle  at  first,  hold  on  to  the 
last,  and  vindicate  original  error  by  gallant  obstinacy.  And  if  the 
condemned  garrison  had  chosen  to  continue  in  possession,  Moles- 
woith  would  have  offered  them  reasonable  terms.  He  manifested  no 
eagerness  to  dispossess  them,  and  would,  as  soon  as  the  lights  of  his 
clients  were  finally  admitted,  h^ve  permitted  the  previous  owners  to 
remain  on  sufierance,  or  as  tenants,  as  long  as  they  pleased.  Of  this^ 
indeed,  he  made  no  secret,  and  of  his  placability  the  defeated  party 
had  been  duly  apprised.  But  they  would  accept  no  favor,  nor  re- 
main by  permission  where  they  had  dwelt  by  light  Twenty-four 
hours  aiter  formal  intimation  that  Aspen  Court  was  another^s,  the 
late  owners  had  taken  their  last  look  at  its  mountainous  roof  and 
sparkling  windows  from  the  carriage  which  was  hurrying  them  away. 
The  legal  forms  incident  to  a  compulsory  change  of  ownership  were 
performed. by  a  country  agent  of  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge, 
and  when  Carlyon  drove  up  to  Aspen  Court,  the  house  appeared  un- 
inhabited. After  considerable  waste  of  energy  in  shouting,  and  rap- 
ping, and  rattling,  at  every  point  where  noise  seemed  likely  to  be  of 
any  use,  and  having  awakened  nothing  but  the  echoes,  Bernard  de- 
termined on  escalade.  Causing  the  driver  to  place  his  portmanteau 
in  a  shed,  and  dismissing  the  man,  Carlyon  scaled  a  low  wall,  and 
thence,  over  some  of  the  offices,  he  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  an- 
other wall,  which  bounded  a  portion  of  the  great  garden  at  the  rear 
of  the  house,  and  which  boundary  connected  a  set  of  stables  with 
the  servants'  rooms.  He  was,  therefore,  on  the  west  wing  of  the 
mansion.  The  height  of  the  wall  was  considerable,  but  Carlyon  was 
active  and  fearless,  and  in  a  minute  more  he  was  standing,  rather 
flushed,  upon  the  walk  behind  the  tall  trellis,  of  which  mention  has 
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been  made.  It  looked  naked  enongh  now,  and  the  tccei  was  steam* 
ing^firom  the  lattice-work. 

Bat  still  there  was  no  sign  of  an  inhabitant,  and  Bernard  trav- 
orsed  the  garden,  and  examined  every  window  and  door  in  the  rear^ 
without  better  success  than  he  had  met  in  the  front.  The  doors 
were  fast,  and  the  lower  windows  secured  by  shutters.  The  birds 
followed  him  curiously  from  point  to  point,  taking  up  positions  on 
the  trees  near  the  house,  and  twittering  their  conmientaries  on  the 
stranger's  conduct 

At  last,  after  a  very  careful  and  repeated  scrutiny  of  all  probable 
and  improbable  entrances,  Carlyon  said — 

"'  Well,  viam  inveniam  aut — and  so  forth,  a  motto  which  has  served 
me  once  or  twice  before  in  my  time.  Do  yon  happen  to  understand 
Eatin,  birds  ?" 

And  thereupon,  struggling  up  upon  a  window-sill,  and  thence 
^Hinging  to  the  crooked  arm  of  a  tree  that  stood  near  that  portion 
of  the  east  wing,  which  has  been  described  as  fitted  up  in  cottace 
style,  he  ascended  the  tree  until  he  was  about  on  a  level  with  the 
flower-balconies  projecting  fix>m  the  first-floor  windows. 

**  The  leap's  not  very  much,"  he  said ;  "'  but  if  that  woodwork  is 
rotten — and  most  things  are  in  this  world — ^" 

And  so  he  came  down  the  tree  again ;  but  a  thoufi^ht  struck  him. 
He  searched  the  yard  and  outhouses,  and  speedily  round  a  plank; 
which  he  brought  to  the  tree,  and  again  ascending,  dragged  it  up 
after  him,  and  getting  to  his  former  elevationi  dropped  the  plank,  so 
as  to  form  a  bridge  from  the  bough  to  the  window. 

"  Bold  is  the  wise  man,  but  not  overbold,  says  the  proverb.  Now, 
Wisdom,  keep  your  head  steady." 

And  with  a  few  swift  steps  Carlyon  crossed  his  bridge,  and  stood 
up  close  to  the  window ;  the  balcony,  however,  bent  and  cnnsked 
beneath  his  weight,  and  some  of  the  wet  mould  fell  down  upon  the 
stone  path  below. 

**  Quite  as  well  not  to  have  trusted  you,"  said  Bernard.  '^  But  the 
window  is  fast,  and  mv  destiny  is  burglary,  after  all."  And  dashing 
in  a  pane  of  glass  with  his  elbow,  he  pushed  back  the  bolt,  and  lift- 
ed the  sash.     He  then  sprang  into  the  room. 

In  this  fiishion  did  Bernard  Carlyon  make  his  first  entraAoe  into 
Aspen  Court. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  but  comlbrtable  apartment,  fromp 
which  the  gay  carpet  had  not  been  removed,  and  m  which  there 
were  a  few  articles  of  modem  frimiture.  A  looking-glass  had  obvi- 
ously been  wrenched  down  from  above  the  chimney-piece,  while  on 
the  table,  and  on  some  gilded  brackets,  circular  spaces,  leas  dusty 
than  the  rest,  showed  that  a  room,  carelessly  kept,  had  lately  been 

deniided  of  its  ornaments. 
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CarlyoD,  turning  to  the  right,  made  ibr  the  front  of  the  mansian. 
He  passed  through  a  long  range  of  rooms,  dark  and  dusty,  and  came 
to  the  angle  of  the  house.  Pulling  open  a  door  covered  with  red 
baize,  he  emerged  into  a  gallery  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
front,  but  not  in  the  front  itself  It  was  lighted  on  one  side  only, 
and  that  the  side  which  looked  upon  the  garden.  A  dark  oak-floor, 
highly  polished,  and  with  a  narrow  rivulet  of  India  matting  flowing 
along  its  centre,  narrowed  nearly  to  a  point  in  the  perspective. 
There  were  several  doors,  set  deep  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  towards 
the  centre  a  gap,  and  a  massive  oak-rail,  indicated  a  broad  staircase. 
Carlyon  stood  at  one  epd  of  the  gallery,  and  close  to  him,  and  nearly 
occupying  that  end,  was  a  large  window,  against  which  the  branches 
of  a  yew-tree  incessantly  brushed  and  rustled.  This  looked  upon 
the  churchyard,  and  the  white  church  tower  itself  rose  behind  the 
yew.  At  the  far  distant  end  there  was  also  a  window,  but  filled  with 
stained  glass,  whose  many  colors  gave  Bernard  the  idea  that  the 
gallery  was  an  enormous  kaleidoscope. 

All  was  silent,  except  the  restless  rustling  of  the  yew-tree,  which 
kept  rubbing  itself  up  against  the  house,  as  an  affectionate  cat 
brushes  along  its  master's  hand.  Bernard  walked  on,  trying  the 
doors  in  his  way,  but  they  were  locked.  He  reached  the  stair-head, 
and  found  two  flights  of  the  broadest  and  easiest  black  oak  stairs, 
meeting  and  turning  at  an  ample  landing,  lighted  from  above. 
Around  on  the  walls  hung  some  very  largo  old  paintings,  of  which 
little  could  be  discerned,  except  that  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them 
time  had  spared  the  figure  of  a  white  sprawling  naked  baby,  held 
up,  in  a  black  hand,  by  one  leg,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
in  the  adjacent  darkness  lurked  Solomon,  delivering  his  judgment  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  etairai.  Some  aged  maps  and  charts,  with 
elephants  many  miles  high,  populating  the  Sahara,  and  grinning  sea- 
monsters  of  still  greater  vastness,  spoiling  in  the  Atlantic  deeps,  gar- 
nished the  lower  portion  of  the  stair-wall.  Carlyon,  descending,  came 
to  a  passage  under  the  gallery,  and  running  in  the  same  direction, 
but  instead  of  traversing  i{,  he  drew  aside  a  large  red  curtain  to  his 
left  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stair,  and  found  himself  in  an 
arched  opening,  and  looking  into  the  great  hall  of  Aspen.  It  was 
tenantless  and  still.  The  family  porti*aits  along  the  walls  were  star- 
ing out  with  their  energetic  superciliousness,  the  wonderful  clock 
stood  paralyzed  and  self-contradictory,  the  huge  chimney-piece  show- 
ed the  remains  of  a  wood-fire,  which  had  been,  and  was  gone.  The 
loneliness  was  something  more  than  mere  negation  of  life — there  was 
an  actual  deathlike  presence  in  the  old  deserted  hall. 

Bernard  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  the  scene,  until  its  in- 
fluence b^;an  to  grow  upon  him ;  and  even  when  he  crossed  the  hall, 
his  step  was  quicker,  and  not  so  decided  as  it  had  been  in  the  cham- 
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ben  and  galleiy.  Very  weak,  no  doubt,  and  seDtimcDtal,  in  a  young 
and  healthy  man,  to  own  any  difference  of  feeling  in  one  large  room 
and  in  another,  except  as  regards  draughts,  and  yon,  Captain  Haw- 
haw,  would  have  lit  a  cigaw,  and  you,  Mr.  St  Wardo^r,  would  have 
grimaced  at  the  pictures.  Only,  you  see.  Nature  will  not  be  consist- 
ent, and  make  all  her  men  to  one  pattern — ^your  own.  However, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  reasons.  I  only  record  that  Bernard  Carl- 
yon  stepped  very  hastily  across  the  hall  to  the  great  door,  and  un- 
hooked chains,  and  lifted  down  bars,  and  pulled  back  bolts,  as  speedily 
as  he  could,  and  felt  glad  to  throw  open  that  huge  gap,  and  let  the 
sunshine  come  streaming  in,  and  overflow  the  place  with  its  cheerful- 
ness. And  a  stranger  afar  off,  who  saw  that  mighty  breach  suddenly 
made  in  the  front  of  the  mansion,  would  have  observed  a  light  figure 
emerge  from  it,  and  spring  through  the  portico,  and  quite  out  upon 
the  broad  gravelled  path,  as  if  escaping  from  a  pursuer.  Such  was 
Bernard  Carlyon's  first  progress  through  the  old  house  at  Aspen. 

Needless  to  say,  that  the  first  of  such  sensations  was  the  last  with 
Carlyon,  or  that  he  speedily  re-entered  the  house,  and  explored  its 
open  chambers,  high  and  low.  And  having  finally  convinced  himself 
that  the  place  was  utterly  abandoned,  he  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  of  its  owners.  He  placed  an  old  couple,  from 
the  neighboring  village,  in  temporary  possession,  and,  obtaining  a 
horse,  crossed  the  country  to  the  nearest  town,  where  he  enlisted  the 
services  of  the  necessary  tradesmen.  Carlyon's  knowledge  of  business 
and  decided  manner  greatly  facilitated  the  rest,  and  having  selected  a 
set  of  i^artments,  such  as  he  thought  Mrs.  Wilmslow  would  prefer, 
in  a  very  few  days  he  was  prepared  for  her  reception.  Five  or  six 
rooms,  on  the  west  front,  had  in  that  time  been  made  to  look  very 
comfortable.  Carlyon  carried  out  the  spirit  of  his  instructions  from 
Mr.  Molesworth,  even  to  the  extetlt  of  telling  a  couple  of  eager, 
smiling,  red-handed  country  girls,  strongly  recommended  to  him  by 
a  fermer  with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance,  that  though  he 
could  not  undertake  to  engage  them,  he  advised  them  to  be  in  the 
way  when  Mrs.  Wilmslow  arrived.  For  a  bachelor,  he  really  con- 
trived to  forget  very  little  that  was  absolutely  wanted. 

The  superintending  these  arrangements  occupied  most  of  Bernard's 
time,  but  he  contrived  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  featurea 
of  the  estate,  and  of  the  country  immediately  around.  He  was  sur- 
prned  to  find  that  no  servant  of  the  late  occupants,  no  steward,  wood- 
baihfi^  or  even  gamekeeper  appeared  to  assist  his  investigations,  or  to 
ask  for  renewed  employment  Such  was  the  case,  however ;  and  on 
inquiry  in  the  village,  and  elsewhere,  he  ¥ras  unable  to  learn  that  such 
officials  had  ever  been  engaged  for  Aspen.  The  tenants  had  paid  their 
rents  at  the  Court  What  had  to  be  done  upon  the  estate  was 
alwsya  done  suddenly  and  well,  bat  by  strangen,  who  arriv«dL|  dx<i  V^ 
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and  departed.  The  game,  which  was  plentiful  in  that  county,  and 
severely  preserved  all  round,  was  neglected  by  the  owners  of  Aspen 
Court,  to  the  exceeding  indignation  of  their  aristocratic  neighbors, 
whose  little  armies  of  keepers  were  in  constant  and  direful  night-bat- 
tles with  poachers.  The  menials  of  the  mansion,  if  there  had  been 
any,  had  departed  with  their  employers,  and  there  certainly  never  was 
a  case  of  more  complete  dispossession  of  a  family.  Carlyon  had,  how- 
ever, some  little  comprehension  of  the  mystery. 

In  about  a  week  the  Wilmslows  arrived,  and  were  welcomed  on 
their  threshold  by  the  vigilant  Carlyon,  flanked  by  old  Jubble  and 
his  old  wife,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the  rosy  Martha  and  the 
sturdy  Mary,  whose  curtsies  began  when  the  carriage  was  seen  at  the 
eates,  and  ceased  at  no  particular  time  during  that  day.  The  Am- 
bassador, in  his  sables,  got  out  first,  looking  rather  cross,  the  brandy 
he  had  taken  at  a  great  many  places  on  the  road  having,  with  the 
journey  itself  simply  irritated  him.  Carlyon  handed  out  gentle  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  who,  even  at  the  moment  of  taking  possession  of  her  prize, ' 
never  thought  of  entering  until  her  children  were  by  her  side.  Ber- 
nard, after  the  first  salutation,  drew  back,  in  order  that  if  there  were 
any  kindly  or  gentlemanly  instinct  left  in  Wilmslow,  the  latter  might 
introduce  his  wife  to  her  newly-won  home.  But  the  Ambassador 
strode  hastily  forward  into  the  hall,  and  Bernard,  with  one  glance  at 
him,  and  the  faintest  half-smile  at  his  own  absurdity,  in  supposing  that 
Wilmslow  would  act  otherwise,  addressed  a  few  earnest  words  of 
courtesy  to  Jane,  as  he  conducted  her  through  the  porch. 

*^  Let  me  have  the  very  great  pleasure,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  of  being 
the  firet  to  congratulate  you  on  taking  possession  of  Aspen  Court,**  he 
said,  with  a  grave  and  respectful  inclination,  as  she  entered.  ^  It  is 
what  ought  to  be  said  to  her,**  he  thought,  but  his  recollection  went 
back  to  Molesworth*s  title-deeds. 

Poor  Jane,  not  much  used  of  late  to  hear  a  gentleman's  accents, 
touched  his  hand  for  a,  moment,  and  turning  to  her  daughter  £mnu^ 
who  was  nearest,  clasped  her  round  the  nec^  and  burst  into  tears.  A 
home  of  her  own  again  at  last  I  ^  No  more  shifts  and  contrivances,  no 
more  extortionate  landladies  and  slatternly  servants,  no  more  humili- 
ating apologies  when  the  rent  was  not  ready,  no  more  vulgar  inso- 
lence to  her  children,  or  vulgar  familiarities  with  them,  rather  harder 
to  bear.  Sadly  common-place,  Jane  Tracy,  as  you  enter  your  ances- 
tral halls,  but  you  are  a  lady  and  a  mother,  and,  I  suppose,  we  must 
forgive  you  for  not  treading  haughtily,  and  with  flashing  eyes,  and 
stamping  on  your  hearthstone,  and  planting  your  victorious  banner. 
You  may  have  your  cry  out,  holding  pretty  Emma's  neck,  and 
making  her  cry  toa    The  other  two  girls  would  join  you  and  have 

Suite  a  scene,  but  a  word  or  two  from  Bernard,  said  very  kindly, 
tiows  them  that  they  had  better  not ;  but  they  will  not  go  away, 
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thongfa  a  minute  before  they  were  dying  to  start  on  a  journey  of  ex- 
ploration. 

The  Ambassador,  having  surveyed  the  hail,  comes  up,  and  is,  of 
course,  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  why  his  wile  should  be  crying. 
However,  he  is  good  enough  not  to  reproach  her,  but  advises  that  the 
carriage  be  sent  off,  and  the  door  shut,  as  it  is  such  a  cursedly  raw 
day,  and  demands  of  Carlyon  whether  he  has  got  a  decent  cigar  to 
give  him,  for  the  weeds  he  bought  at  Bristol  were  not  fit  to  fumigate 
the  fleas  in  a  poodle.  And  receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  play- 
fully enfolds  little  Amy  in  his  great  cloak,  and  imitates  the  roar  of  a 
bear,  and  really  seems  improved  for  social  intercourse,  by  the  feeling 
that  at  last  he  has  got  hold  of  Aspen  Court 

Mrs.  Wilmslow,  having  dried  her  eyes,  and  kissed  Emma — and  if 
you  had  seen  how  pretty  Emma  looked  with  her  bright  blue  eyes, 
and  with  her  rich  brown  curls,  rather  about  her  face  from  the  journey 
and  the  embracing,  but  not  a  bit  limp  though,  and  with  the  fresn 
color  which  the  Gloucestershire  nir  had  already  given  her,  you  would 
have  thought  she  as  richly  deserved  kissing  as  any  girl  of  eighteen 
ever  did  in  this  world — business  proceeded.  Carlydh  presented  hia 
four  vassals,  explaining  that  their  adherence  was  dependent  only  upon 
the  will  of  the  lady  of  the  manor,  and  the  red-cheeked  maidens 
bobbed  and  blushed  with  great  vehemence.  Then^  apologizing  for 
showing  Mrs.  Wilmslow  the  way  in  her  own  house,  he  marshalled  her 
and  the  young  ladies  to  the  apartments  he  had  prepared,  explaining 
that  he  had  ventured  to  do  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  as 
Mrs.  Wilmslow  might  not  even  like  the  rooms.  And  Jane  thanked 
him  in  her  sincere,  quiet,  ladylike  way,  while  the  girls,  declaring  that 
every  thing  was  perfect,  instantly  proceeded  to  rearrange  every  thing, 
incessantly  appealing  to  their  mamma  and  Mr.  Carlyon  whether  they 
were  not  infinitely  improving  the  place.  Bernard  thought  that  three 
girls  could  not  appear  to  more  advantage  than  did  Emma,  Kate,  and 
Amy,  as  hastily  removing  their  bonnets  and  cloaks,  but  retaining  cer- 
tain invaluable  polka  jackets,  warm  and  close  fitting,  just  the  things 
for  travelling,  they  ran  about  pulling  a  table  one  way,  and  carrying 
chairs  another,  pushing  a  couch  into  the  middle  of  a  room,  and  then, 
seized  with  a  judicial  caprice,  all  suddenly  sitting  down  in  a  row,  on 
the  same  sofa,  flushed  and  laughing,  to  consider  the  general  eflect 

That  was  a  good  opportunity  for  Carlyon  to  remaik — we  will  do 
the  same — ^that  Emma,  as  has  been  said,  was  blue-eyed  and  brown- 
haired.  Her  features  were  of  a  pure  Grecian  type,  but  not  so  regular 
as  to  be  severe.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair  and  delicate ;  and 
although  not  so  full  in  form  as  her  mother  had  been  when  young, 
her  figure  was  symmetrical  in  its  rounding  grace,  and  held  obvious 
prumise  of  perfection.  Kate,  the  second,  wus  slighter,  as  tall  as  her 
eider  sister,  but  darker,  and  with  more  aquiline  {«^l\xtea>  BxA\)«s9ai>aL* 
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fill  brown  eyes,  capaUe,  when  the  young  lady  waa  surprised  or  meant 
fun,  of  expanding  so  very  largely  as  to  aid  the  "  well-pronounoed" 
nose  in  a  capital  imitation  of  an  ow].  Kate's  hair  was  dark  brown, 
and  braided ;  her  head  was  excellently  set  on,  and  though  there  was 
somewhat  more  of  sauciness  in  the  &ce  than  in  that  of  the  gentler 
Emma,  still  the  expression  was  high-bred,  and  good.  As  for  that 
other  merry  little  girl,  with  eyes  like  Eaters  and  hair  like  Emma's, 
and  a  voice  and  a  laugh  that  are  like  every  thing  pleasant  and  musi* 
cal,  we  can  hardly  assign  her  a  style  yet,  but  she  is  thoroughly  Eug- 
lish,  and  her  name  is  Amy.  They  have  all  very  pretty  hands,  now 
a  little  dusty  with  their  work;  and  there  are  six  charming  feet  hidden 
in  those  warm  travelling  boots.  Jane  Wilmslow  looks  at  them 
proudly,  and  yet  is  almost  ready  to  cry  again  at  the  idea  that  in 
future  they  will  have  nice  lar^e  rooms,  wholesome  air,  plentiful  exer- 
cise, and — but,  come,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  we  cannot  have  this  all  over 
again.  Here  comes  the  Ambassador  for  his  cigar:  he  pronounces 
your  rooms  decent  enough,  but  swears  that  he  will  have  a  smoking 
room  and  a  sofa  to  himself,  where  a  fellow  can  lie  about  and  not  hear 
any  thing  about  French  verbs  and  those  blessed  crotchet  patterns. 
You  will  do  well  to  humor  that  whim. 

Up  spring  the  girls — and  now  to  see  the  whole  house  from  end  to 
end.  Will  mamma  go  ?  No,  mamma  is  tired ;  besides,  she  must 
talk  to  the  servants,  with  all  thanks  to  Mr.  Carlyon  for  his  thought- 
fulueas.  Papa — well,  they  ask  him  very  dutifully,  and  not  at  all  as 
if  they  would  rather  he  did  not  come ;  however,  they  do  not  look  very 
sad  when  he  refuses,  saying  that  Carlyon's  cigars  are  very  good,  and 
that  he  shall  walk  out.  Well,  then  they  must  ask  Mr.  Carlyon  which 
way  they  had  better  begin,  and  of  course  he  undertakes  to  give  them 
the  points  of  the  country.  He  remembers  that  all  the  doors  in  the 
long  gallery  are  locked,  and  sugffests  that  if  everybody  searched  for 
the  keys,  which  must  be  somewhere,  it  would  be  well.  The  propo- 
sition is  carried  unauimously,  and  a  reward  is  proclaimed  for  the 
finder,  namely,  the  right  of  first  entering  all  the  rooms.  And  so  the 
three  youug  ladies  and  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  descend  again  into  the 
great  hall. 

He  draws  the  red  curtain  back,  shows  them  the  staircase,  and 
explains  how  the  gallery  runs,  and  how  the  vrings  turn ;  and  they  lis- 
ten attentively,  especially  Kate,  who  has  a  knack  of  comprehending 
explanations  and  remembering  them.  And  then  the  girls  all  run  up 
stairs,  declaring  that  they  know  all  about  it,  and  Carlyon,  though 
aware  that  they  all  like  him  very  much,  thinks  that  he  had  better 
leave  them  just  now  to  amuse  themselves.  Yet  he  would  like  to  see 
th^  skiuiming  down  the  long  gallery,  it  was  so  lonely  when  he  first 
entei^  it,  and  those  three  bright  figures  would  make  the  picture 
quite  a  new  one.    So  he  mounts  the  stairs,  and  arrirea  at  the  top 
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JQBt  in  timo  to  flee  them  gliding  along  towards  the  baize-coyered  door, 
through  which  he  had  originaUy  come  into  the  gallery  from  the  east 
wing.  Amy  turns  and  waves  her  handkerchief  he  answers  the  sig- 
nal, and  they  are  gone. 

Carlyon  takes  the  other  direction,  and  walks  up  to  the  colored 
glass  window,  which  he  examines  with  care,  and  pronounces  to  be 
very  bad,  and  fit  to  be  a  present  from  a  mediseval-minded  glazier  to  a 
fifteen  hundred  pound  church.  He  resolves  to  counsel  the  girls  to 
practise  archery  m  the  gallery,  placing  their  target  in  that  end.  And 
then  he  turns,  and  considers  his  position  in  the  house,  and  meditates 
two  or  three  things  which  he  will  do,  if  Molesworth  does  not  soon 
write  to  him  to  return.  If  he  is  to  stay  there,  he  has  no  idea  of  wast- 
ing his  own  time  as  well  as  Mr.  Molesworth's.  If  there  is  no  letter 
in  the  morning,  he  will  ride  over  to  the  town,  and  get  some  books. 
And  this  is  a  good  hunting  country — there  seems  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  see  about  that  too,  and  he  speculates  whether  the  Ambassa- 
dor has  ever  been  a  hunting  man.  Most  likely  not,  he  thinks. 
Wilmslow  can  scarcely  have  cared  for  an  amusement  not  intrinsically 
vicious.  And  then  he  thinks  again,  that  if  he,  Bernard  Carlyon,  had 
been  bringing  a  wife  to  Aspen  Court,  which  she  had  won  for  him, 
he — but  he  makes  an  impatient  gesture,  and  is  actually  displeased 
with  himself  for  his  own  presumption  in  comparixig  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment with  such  an  animal  as  the  Ambassador.  Even  involuntary  as 
was  the  comparison,  it  was  humiliating,  and — 

One  long,  loud  shriek. 

It  came  from  the  east  wine,  where  the  girls  are.  One  moment  to 
assure  himself  of  this,  and  me  next  he  is  fiyinff  down  the  gallery  at 
his  best  speed.  Through  the  baize-door,  and  mto  the  wing,  and  he 
looks  hard  before  him  as  he  runs^  but  can  see  nothing  of  them.  Still 
on  from  room  to  room,  searching  each  with  one  sweeping  glance  as 
he  passes — on — on — he  has  reached  the  room  into  wnich  he  broke. 
Yes,  for  there  is  the  shattered  window,  and  the  bent  balcouy.  They 
have  gone  fiirther,  a  door  is  open.  Through  it,  and  he  hastily  passes 
three  or  four  small  dark  apartments,  with  shutters  closed,  but  light 
streaming  through  their  crevices — ^tbe  girls  are  not  in  any  of  these. 
But  straight  before  him,  and  still  a  couple  of  rooms  off,  another  door 
—open,  and  the  apartment  is  obviously  darkened — is  that  sobbing  t 
They  are  there. 

Amy  is  kneeling  on  the  floor,  in  the  extreme  of  terror,  and  Emma 
and  Kate  are  seeing  to  drag  her  away.  But  she  stares  as  if  spell- 
bound. 

There  is  a  strange  sight  before  her.  The  room  is  partially  closed^ 
but  there  is  light  enough  to  reveal  its  general  character,  whiclv  &P* 
pears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  that  of  a  sort  of  laboratory,  with  a  table  m 
the  centre.    Boade  the  table  is  a  figure  upon  which.  \h%\i^\i  <SkA»&:) 
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fklls.  Seated  id  a  chair,  in  an  attitude  of  grim  jauntineis,  and  aeem- 
ing  to  regard  the  terrified  group  of  girls  with  a  courteous  griu,  sits  the 
pictorial  Death — a  Skeleton.  One  elbow  leans  on  the  table,  but  its 
bony  finger  is  crooked,  and  beckons  the  living  towards  it  The  other 
arm  hangs  down,  and  holds,  in  mockery,  a  gay  Cavalier  hat  and 
feather,  and  the  legs  are  inseorted  in  the  spacious  boots  of  the  same 
period. 

Amy  had  broken  in  first,  and  taking  in  the  ghastly  object  with  a 
look,  uttered  the  scream  which  Carlyon  had  heard,  and  fell  on  her 
knees.  Her  sisters,  arriving  a  moment  later,  were  not  so  astounded 
but  that  they  had  a  thought  for  her,  and  were  striving  to  force  her 
out  But  she  resisted,  and,  terrified  as  they  were,  the  task  was  beyond 
them. 

^  Oh !  take  her  out  I — take  her  out  r  they  cried  piteously,  as  Carl* 
yon  entered. 

He  also  comprehended  the  scene  at  a  glance,  but  not  in  terror. 
I  hope  that  the  fierce  curse  Carlyon  launched  against  the  contriver, 
whoever  he  were,  of  that  hideous  jest,  will  not  be  written  down  against 
him  as  a  sin. 

^  Better,"  he  said,  in  the  kindliest  voice,  "  to  let  her  see  the  atro- 
cious folly  in  full  light,  or  the  impression  may  abide  with  her.**  And 
he  tore  Imck  the  shutters  with  a  strong  and  hasty  hand. 


^  > » 
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MR.  BERNARD   CARLTON   QOK8  A   FISHING. 

The  light  filled  the  room,  and  what  had  been  impressive  became 
common-place,  and  what  had  been  mysterious  looked  ridiculous,  as 
often  happens  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world,  when  we 
are  voucnsafed  aiiy  sudden  and  complete  enlightenment  The  three 
girls  and  Carlyon  were  in  a  formal,  oak-panelled  chamber,  scantily 
furnished,  with  numeoous  shelves  around  it,  on  some  of  which  were 
broken  retorts,  blackened  crucibles,  jars,  portions  of  galvanic  batteries, 
tubes,  cracked  glasses,  and  other  chemical  dibrii.  An  old  .brass- 
clamped  cabinet,  and  the  hi^h-backed  aimchair,  occupied  by  the 
ghastly  object,  now  shorn  of  idl  its  effectiveness,  were,  with  the  table 
on  which  a  f^w  books  were  scattered,  the  principal  contents  of  the 
apartment 

Carlyon  threw  open  the  window,  and  then  hastened  to  raise  poor 
little  Amy  from  her  kneeling  position. 
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■*  Sorely,'*  he  said  cheeringly,  "  you  do  not  mean  to  be  frightened 
by  that  collection  of  surgeon's  rubbish.  The  owner  had  no  business 
to  leave  it  here,  certainly,  and  we  will  put  it  away  for  him,  or  we  will 
send  it  after  him  in  a  great  parcel,  won  t  we  ?  Come,  Amy  dear,**  he 
continued  in  a  tone  of  playful  reproach,  ^  this  is  sad  cowaidice  in  one 
of  the  heiresses  of  Aspen.** 

^  Oh  I  I  wish  we  had  never  come  to  Aspen,"  sobbed  Amy,  open- 
ing her  eyes,  but  taking  piteous  care  that  her  glances  should  &11  upon 
her  sisters,  and  away  from  the  spot  where  her  instinct  told  her  the 
vision  of  terror  was  still  to  be  seen.  *'  That  dreadful  thing  will  sit  by 
my  side  in  my  dreams,  and  some  day — and  some  day — "  and  her 
sobe  stifled  her  utterance. 

**  And  some  day,"  urged  Carlyon  gently,  "  you  will  laugh  at  it  for 
pretending  to  be  a  terror,  when  it  is  only  some  dusty  old  bones  tied 
together  by  wires,  and  dressed  in  the  rubbish  of  a  masquerade  shop, 
and  then  it  will  tumble  all  to  pieces  out  of  your  dreams,  as  it  shall 
do  now  in  two  minutes,  oni  of  the  chair,  if  you  will  just  let  your  sis- 
ter support  you  while  I  see  to  it" 

^  Then  you  do  not  think,"  said  Emma,  in  an  undeivtone,  "  that  he 
— that  it  has  been  sitting  there  ever  since  he  died — the  hat  is  a 
cavalier's — I  mean,  that  he  did  not  die  there  and  never  was  discovered 
until  we—" 

*^  No,  that  cannot  be,"  said  Kate,  who,  though  still  very  white,  had 
recovered  her  self-possession ;  ^  look  at  that  book  on  the  table,  it  is 
Johnson's  Dictionary." 

**'  Just  so,"  said  Bernard,  looking  at  the  speaker  with  considerable 
admiration,  *^  that  is  the  way  to  deal  with  mystifications.  But  I  will 
convince  you  even  more  completely,  in  a  moment^  if  Amy  will  re- 
lease me,"  for  the  still  agitated  girl  clunff  to  him  convulsively,  and 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  tranter  her  clasp  to  Emma.  ^  There ! 
now  for  our  spectre." 

And  approaching  the  skeleton,  he  removed  the  hat^  lifted  the  1^ 
from  the  boots,  which  he  pushed  away  in  different  directions,  brought 
down  the  beckoning  arm,  and,  finding  that  the  figure  had  been  care- 
fully secured  by  ligatures,  so  as  to  preserve  its  attitude,  he  cut  them 
away,  and  the  human  scaffold  subsided  helplessly  into  the  arm- 
chair. 

^  It  is  rather  for  Amy's  sake  than  for  yours  that  I  am  doing  this," 
he  observed.  ^  It  may  be  well  that  she  should  see  what  a  very  com- 
mon-place contrivance  has  terrified  her.  You  see  it  is  all  wired,  and 
was  probably  borrowed  fi'om  some  surgeon's  cabinet,  in  order  to  be 
set  up  here."  And  he  removed  the  skull,  and  doubled  up  the 
skeleton  on  the  table.  Carlyon  then  sat  down  in  the  chair  vacated 
by  the  apparition,  and  begged  Amy  to  look  round. 

Slowly,  and  urged  by  Uie  affectionate  entreaties  of  bex  laiXasA^  Kxtr} 
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brought  herself  to  note  the  heap  of  bones  on  the  table,  and  after  a 
shudder  she  gazed  steadily  at  them.  But  the  next  moment  her  gaae 
fell  upon  Bernard,  who  occupied  the  seat  in  which  the  skeleton  had 
been,  and  who,  unconsciously,  had  taken  nearly  the  same  attitude  as 
that  in  which  the  figure  had  been  placed.  Her  eyes  dilated,  and.ahe 
uttered  a  wild  cry. 

^  Oh  1  worse,  worse — come  out,  come  out,  come  out !"  and  she 
broke  into  an  hysteric  passion,  followed  by  violent  weeping. 

^K  mamma  were  here,"  said  Emma,  looking  very  much  dis- 
tressed. 

^  I  suppose  she  must  know,"  said  Kate,  ^  or  else  it  wouM  be  plea- 
sant to  keep  this  from  her,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  for  she  is  not 
well,  and  ought  not  to  be  vexed  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival.  We 
would  tell  it  her  afterwards  as  an  adventure.  But  Amy's  poor  eyes 
will  betray  all ;  and  then  your  white  cheeks,  Emma.  What  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?" 

"'  If  it  were  possible  to  save  Mrs.  Wilmslow  any  vexation,"  said 
Bernard,  **  and  you  thought  I  could  assist  in  any  way — let  us  think. 
Your  sister  is  calmer  now  ;  what  would  an  hour  in  the  fresh  air  do 
towards  briuging  back  all  your  complexions  ?  There  must  be  some 
way  out  from  wis  part  of  the  house,  so  that  you  might  avoid  the 
hall.    I  wonder  what  there  is  beyond  this  room.    Shall  we  see  ?" 

"  I  hope  we  shall  make  no  more  discoveries,"  said  Kate,  a  little 
tremulously. 

"'  At  any  rate  I  will  be  the  pioneer,"  said  Bernard,  crossinff  to  a 
door  on  the  further  side  of  the  room.  ^  I  told  you  how  I  had  to 
break  in  at  a  window  on  this  wing ;  it  would  have  been  curious  if  I 
had  selected  this  room  for  my  entry." 

^  How  glad  I  am  that  you  did  not!"  said  Emma,  earnestly.  ^  You 
would  have  seen  the  horrid  thing  through  the  window,  started  back, 
lost  your  footing,  and  fallen  down  upon  the  stone  pavement  Oh !  I 
am  so  glad  you  did  not.  How  dreadfully  cruel  axid  wicked  it  was  to 
set  it  up  here !" 

**  Something  tells  me,  as  they  say  in  novels,  I  mean,  though, 
that  I  think  it  most  probable,  that  some  day  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  that  observation  to  the  person  himself^"  said  Carl- 
yon quietly,  **  in  which  case  I  shall  remember  Amy's  terror,  though  I 
hope  she  will  have  forgotten  iL  This  door  is  locked,  but  I  think  I 
can  force  it" 

But  Kate's  quick  eye,  now  that  she  had  regained  her  composure, 
caught  sight  of  a  glimmer  of  metal  on  the  table. 

*^  So,  the  keys,"  said  Bernard.  **  It  was  determined,  you  see,  that 
we  should  come  here  before  getting  into  the  rooms  in  the  gallery. 
The  right  of  first  search  is  with  you.    Will  you  begin  here  ?" 

But  Kata  shook  hw  bead,  and  Carlyon  prooeedtd  to  try  tba  kayi, 
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and  at  length  the  lock  gave  way.  The  giris  drew  back,  half  expect- 
ing some  second  frightful  appearance,  but  when  the  door  was  opened, 
there  was  seen  but  a  well-lighted  landing,  from  which  a  narrow  stair 
led  down  to  the  lower  floor.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  as  Bernard 
had  expected,  was  a  small  strong^ door,  which  let  them  out  into  the 
grass-covered  garden. 

*'  This  part  of  our  domain  seems  dreadfully  neglected,'*  said  Emma, 
delighted  with  the  ample  plot  before  them,  **  but  we  are  great  horti- 
culturists, and  we  must  take  it  in  hand.  This  grass  must  be  mown 
close,  and — Amy,  dear  child,  what  is  it  f"  she  exclaimed,  as  Amy 
threw  herself  into  Kate's  arms,  and  pointed  at  some  object  from  whicn 
she  averted  her  face.    They  followed  the  direction  of  her  finger. 

^  Her  nerves  are  terribly  shaken,''  said  Bernard ;  "  she  has  caught 
sight  of  that  statue  of  Phocion,  and  fancied  it  into  another  terror.  I 
fear  every  place  will  be  haunted  for  her  for  some  little  while.'* 

**  I  see  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  it  secret,"  said  Kate,  re- 
gretfully. ''Amy  is  alternately  hot  and  cold,  and  too  ill  for  any  one 
to  overlook  the  signs,  and  mamma  least  of  all  Do  you  bring  her  in, 
and  I  will  go  on  and  prepare  manmia." 

**  But  you  need  not  go  back  the  same  way,"  said  Carlyon,  con- 
siderately, **  I  can  bring  you  round  to  the  front" 

"  Do,  do  take  Emma  ,and  Amy  that  way,"  said  the  spirited  girl. 
**  I  am  not  at  all  nervous  now,"  and  she  tripped  back  to  the  door. 
Whether  her  good  little  heart  did  not  beat  £Euit,  as  she  re-entered, 
alone,  the  apartment  of  the  skeleton,  whether  she  looked  straight 
before  her  as  she  passed  through,  or  risked  a  glance  at  the  chair,  or 
even  at  the  heap  of  bones  on  the  table,  or  whether  her  little  feet  did 
not  make  very  rapid  way  through  all  those  darkened  rooms  and  the 
apartments  beyc^d  them  until  she  came  into  the  gallery,  it  would  be 
unkind  to  inquire.  But  it  is  certain  that  so  efiectual  was  Kate 
Wilmslow's  command  over  her  nerves,  that  she  managed  to  enter 
her  noother's  room  with  something  like  a  smile,  and  to  tell  her  story 
so  clearly  and  gently,  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  ready  at  the  hall- 
door  with  quiet,  unquestioning,  comforting  love  in  her  great  blue 
eyes,  to  receive  her  fluttering  little  one  when  she  came  up,  and  to 
conduct  her  to  her  nest. 

Oh,  dear  me  !  Some  excellent  persons,  when  they  hear  of  a  pain- 
ful thinff  that  has  happened  to  your  earthly  tabernacle,  do,  by  way 
of  dressing  their  countenances  to  suit  the  time,  make  the  most  un- 
righteous fiices  at  you,  setting  their  teeth,  and  sucking  in  their 
breath,  as  if  hisnng  the  mischance.  Some  again,  in  earnest  kind- 
ness, do  reprove  you  bitterly,  and  demand  how  you  ever  could  go 
and  thrust  yourself  upon  such  peril,  quarrelhng  with  you  and  re- 
proaching you  for  obstinately  waUdng  in  the  streets,  when  you  know 
llttt  fifas  will  M  and  hones  run  away.    Soma^  onei^  mQRC%^'«r^ii^ 
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finny  and  terrify  themaelves  at  the  sight  of  your  injury,  that  not  only 
are  they  helpless  to  aid  you,  but  potent  to  hurt  you  by  causing  you 
to  grieve  the  more,  because  your  suffering  makes  them  suffer.  Well, 
they  all,  after  their  manner,  express  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  God 
forgive  him  who  sco&  at  kindness,  let  it  be  ever  so  uncouthly  or  un- 
wisely made  manifest  But  if  you  or  I  should  chance  to  fall  into 
such  ill-luck,  as  needs  a  nurse,  let  us  hope  for  such  a  one  as  Jane 
Wilroslow,  with  her  steady  and  loving  eyes,  and  her  full,  rich  voice 
of  comfort — taking  for  granted  all  the  past,  of  which  she  knows 
enough,  and  will  hear  nothing,  and  instantly  and  calmly  applying 
herself  to  the  present  Perhaps  we  may  never  want  such  a  friend,  I 
trust  we  may  have  such  a  one  and  not  want  her ;  but  even  in  that 
case  it  might  not  be  amiss,  knowing  how  much  trouble  goes  up  and 
down  in  this  world,  if  we  did  society  the  ffood  turn  of  proposing  such 
a  friend,  and  her  ways,  as  example,  I  wiU  not  say  for  ourselves,  be- 
cause we  are  all  perfect,  but  for  those  over  whom  we  may  have  any 
influence. 

Some  time  passed,  and  the  Wilmslows  began  to  settle  in  their  new 
home.  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  a  confidential  interview  with  Garlyon, 
and  declared  herself  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Molesworth  for  the  fore- 
thought which  had  dictated  his  provision  for  her  comfort,  entirely 
coinciding  in  his  idea  as  to  the  prudent  and  quiet  life  which,  for  the 

E resent,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  lead.  She  surveyed,  in 
er  own  noiseless  way,  every  portion  of  the  house,  made  herself  pei^ 
fectly  acquainted  with  its  capabilities  and  advantages,  and  soon  ex- 
panded Oarlyon's  arrangements  into  a  charming  series  of  rooms, 
over  which  her  womanly  taste,  aided  by  a  moderate  outlay,  diffused 
that  pleasant  refinement  which  enhances,  not  sacrifices,  comfort  A 
cheeri'ul  sort  of  den  was  set  apart  for  the  Ambassador  and  his  smoke, 
and  it  was  made  so  luxurious,  with  its  couch  and  its  lounging  chair, 
and  its  selection  of  exceedingly  light  reading — some  yellow-papered 
French  novels  among  the  rest — that  one  might  almost  suppose  that 
the  designing  contrivers  did  not  care  how  many  hours  the  head  of 
the  family  might  spend  there.  And  for  th*  details  of  domestic  ad- 
ministration, I  do  not  think  it  can  be  necessary  to  say  how  cleverly 
and  sensibly  Jane  managed  them,  or  how  speedily  as  charming  a 
minagt  was  organized  as  her  means  permitted,  or  as  could  indeed  be 
desired  in  the  retirement  to  which  the  family  was  destined.  Jane 
herself  was  for  the  time  more  completely  happy  than  she  had  been, 
poor  thing,  for  many  a  long  year,  and  she  thought  that  if^  while 
their  resources  were  nursing  up,  she  could  obtain  the  assistance  of  an 
Accomplished  governess  in  completing  the  education  of  her  daugh- 
ters, and  could  manage  to  keep  some  little  ponies,  extravagant 
woman,  for  their  use,  and  if  Mr.  Molesworth  would  let  her  know  ex- 
actly how  much  money  she  might  calculate  upon,  and  at  what  timet 
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it  would  arrive,  she  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  be  thankful,  that, 
after  so  many  shipwrecksy  she  had  got  into  a  quiet  port  at  last  Dieu 
dispose. 

As  for  the  Ambassador  himself,  it  was  quite  delightful  to  see  what 
a  change  was  wrought  upon  him  by  his  changed  circumstances.  He 
became  almost  bearable.  He  flew  into  very  few  passions  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Even  if  he  could  not  see  his  boot-hooks  at  the 
moment  he  wanted  them,  or  his  cigaivmatch  missed  fire,  or  the  water 
in  his  little  grog-kettle  delayed  to  boil,  he  really  swore  veiy  mildly, 
considering  the  provocation ;  and  was  so  amenable  to  reason  as  to 
admit  that  his  wife  might  not  be  exactly  in  fault  in  the  matter, 
beyond  her  keeping  such  somethingly  stupid  servants,  who  could  not 
remember  a  blessed  thing  they  were  told,  and  be  somethinged  to 
their  idiocy.  Then  he  got  himself  a  spade,  and  set  to -work  to 
dig  the  garden,  a  capital  occupation,  whicui  he  pleasingly  varied  by 
chopping  into  instalments  all  the  long  worms  ne  turned  up.  He 
bought  an  unfortunate  dog  from  the  village,  and  devoted  himself 
very  sedulously  to  teach  it  conjuring  tricks,  and  for  three  days  the 
girls  were  made  very  unhappy  by  its  howls  under  his  flogging,  but 
on  the  fourth  it  bit  him,  so  he  hanged  it,  partly  in  wrath,  aod  partly 
in  fear  lest  it  should  some  day  go  mad,  and  he  should  thereupon  beh 
oome  so  too,  for  the  gallant  ex-captain*s  philosophy  hardly  comprised 
the  latest  improvements.  And  Oarlyon  having  procur^  a  fishing- 
rod,  the  master  of  Aspen  borrowed  it,  and  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  objurgation  upon  the  impracticable  fishes  of  the  Severn ;  but 
paying  little  r^;ard  to  the  advice  of  the  **  Complete  Aogler"  (except 
at  to  "*  avoiding  small  liquors,  especially  water*'),  he  did  not  do  much 
in  aid  of  the  Aspen  larder,  and  rather  ill-naturedly  insinuated  **  silver 
hook%"  while  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  actually  helping  him  to  slices 
from  the  victims  of  the  more  skilful  Bernard's  cob-flies  and  red 
hackles.  He  yawned  about  the  house  a  good  deal,  shouted  and 
roarecl  along  the  gallery  and  in  the  hall,  with  no  particular  motive, 
pushed  one  of  the  red-armed  servant  girls  into  the  little  pool  in  the 
garden,  and  nearly  quarvaUed  with  Carlyon  for  declining  to  order 
down  a  billiard-table.  But  altogether  Henry  Wilmslow,  humanized 
in  the  quiet  and  wholesome  life  of  the  country,  and  considering  how 
utteriy  devoid  he  was  of  mental  resources,  and  how.  dependent  he 
had  always  been  upon  theatres,  gambling-houses,  billiard-rooms,  and 
other  estimable  establishments,  for  his  means  of  lulling  time,  behaved 
A  good  deal  better  than  certain  personages  in  this  story  expected  he 
would  do. 

Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Kate  were  very  exultant  in  their  new 
sphere.  They  saw  their  mother  happy,  or  at  least  cheerful  and  con- 
tent, and  that  was  an  immense  thing  for  them.  And  then  they 
found  never-ceasing  occupation  in  the  great  house  and  ni^VAft  ^x^aia\ 
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and  they  experienoed  a  sense  of  freedom  and  comfort  which  had 
been  denied  them  in  the  confined  homes  in  which  their  earlier  life 
had  been  passed.  They  grew  fresher  and  prettier  every  day,  I  be- 
lieve. It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  they  amused  themselves,  or^what 
families  of  pets  they  gathered  round  them ;  for  though  I  might  men- 
tion the  doves,  and  the  rabbits,  and  the  owl  that  came  down  the 
chimney,  and  the  fawn  that  Carlyon  bought  from  a  gamekeeper,  and 
the  young  peacock  respectfully  presented  by  red  Martha^s  aunt,  and 
the  kittens  which  belonged  to  Uie  lean  wild  cat  that  Uved  in  the  hole 
of  a  tree  behind  the  house,  I  should  forget  at  least  as  many  other  in- 
door pensioners  of  the  young  ladies  of  Aspen.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  poor  little  Amy,  formerly  the  lightest-hearted  of  all, 
recovered  her  old  spirits,  and  entered  into  her  sisters*  pursuits  with 
the  zeal  natural  to  her.  If  the  occasion  had  not  been  matter  for  re- 
gret, it  would  have  been  charming  to  see  the  continuous  and  self- 
denpng  affection  with  which  the  elder  girls  tended  the  younger  one, 
and  how  earnestly  and  delicately  they  strove  to  win  her  interest  for 
their  own  innocent  pleasures.  Until  Amy  was  well  enough  to  join 
their  walks,  their  gardening,  or  their  little  excursions,  not  the  bright- 
est day,  not  the  most  tempting  ramble,  could  keep  Emma's  blue  eyes 
or  Kate's  brown  hair  for  from  Amy's  pillow.  It  was  pleasant  to 
watch  them  in  their  daily  attempts  to  enlist  their  sister's  regards  for 
some  &vorite  or  other — how  Emma  would  insist  on  the  fawn's  ao- 
complishments  being  recognized  by  Amy,  while  Kate  was  pathetic 
in  her  appeals  in  favor  of  the  owl,  because  she  declared  it  resembled 
herself — and  how  Amy  was  implored  to  get  well  while  the  ringdove 
was  sitting,  because  it  was  imperatively  necessary  she  should  see  it, 
but  the  cage  must  not  be  moved.  And  when  Amy  did  get  well,  and 
joined  them,  at  first  with  a  sort  of  timidity,  but  with  a  gradually 
increasing  enjo3rment,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  two  foolish  young 
ladies  had  an  idea  of  being  happier  than  when  they  were  bringing 
out  the  roses  on  the  cheek  of  their  little  pet  sister.  I  have  already 
had  to  apologize  for  some  of  the  people  in  my  story,  and  I  rather 
think  I  shall  have  to  apologize  for  toem  all  before  I  have  done ;  but 
what  can  I  say  for  these  Wilmslow  girls,  except  that  it  was  not  their 
fault  that  they  had  not  lived  in  a  world  where  they  might  have  be- 
come ^fast,"  and  have  had  staircase  flirtations,  and  have  cracked 
French  bon-bons  with  French  morals  inside,  and  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  champagne,  and  have  had  clandestine  meetings,  and  ^  letters 
left  at  the  pastry-cook's,"  and  have  been  spoken  of  familiarly  by  evil 
young  gentlemen  at  the  club,  who  would,  approvingly,  have  called 
them  ^  larky."  I  am  sorry  they  are  so  slow,  but  I  trust  we  shall  get 
into  livelier  company  before  long. 

Bernard  remained  at  Aspen.    Having  written  to  Mr.  Molesworth 
to  know  whMi  ha  ihoald  return  to  town,  he  reoeirvd  a  brief  rqply 
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from  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Peokridge,  stating  that  a  remittance 
had  been  lodged  to  his  credit  at  a  bank  in  Bristol,  and  that  he  was 
to  write  again  when  that  was  exhausted.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
found  life  at  Aspen  very  disagreeable,  though  the  Ambassador  was 
not  precisely  the  host  he  would  have  desired ;  but  it  was  always 
pleasant  to  hear  Jane  Wilmslow^s  voice,  and  the  girls  liked  Bernard 
exceedingly.  No  one  seemed  to  think  his  prolonged  visit  a  strange 
affair ;  the  documents  in  the  muniment-room  were  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  his  stay ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  very  welcome.  To  Jane,  for  his 
kindness  of  manner,  and  for  the  services  he  was  enabled  to  render 
her ;  to  the  young  ladies,  because  they  could  talk  very  pleasantly 
with  him,  because  he  had  made  them  an  aviary,  helped  them  in 
Taaso,  and  given  them  sound  advice  as  to  the  education  of  some 
squirrels;  to  the  Ambassador,  because,  as  the  latter  phrased  it,  he 
could  talk  to  Carlyon  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  we  know  what  that 
means  when  such  people  as  Henry  Wilmslow  say  it  One  day,  how- 
ever, the  talk  in  question  desperately  disgusted  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  no  wonder.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Ambassador.  Carlyon 
had  remarked  how  much  better  Amy  was  looking,  and  how  she  was 

Setting  over  her  fright,  of  which,  of  course,  Wilmslow  had  heard  the 
etails. 

"Ah !  master  lawyer  !'*  said  Wilmslow ;  "  don't  do  it  again,  except 
with  the  servants,  or  somebody  of  that  sort  You  young  fellows  will 
be  up  to  your  games,  and  if  you  had  only  sent  one  of  those  big^ 
armed  wenches  into  your  skeleton's  room,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
lark,  but  the  child  couldn't  stand  it." 

Bernard,  upon  this  charming  little  speech,  grew  so  white  with 
wrath  and  fury,  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  who  had  heard  it  with  exceed- 
ing pain,  actually  slipped  behind  her  husband,  and  held  up  her 
finger,  unseen  by  Wilmslow,  with  an  imperative  signal  to  Carlyon  to 
hold  his  tongue.  He  instantly,  as  became  a  gentleman,  mastered  his 
anger  by  a  mighty  effort,  hastily  mustering  all  the  contemptuous 
thoughts  in  the  world  as  a  further  excuse  for  silence,  but  he  rather 
glared  at  the  Ambassador,  and  then  left  the  room. 

"The  fellow  is  a  helpless  fool,  as  well  as  a  coarse-minded  scoun* 
drel,''  said  Bernard,  as  soon  as  he  got  beyond  the  reach  of  Mrs. 
Wilmslow's  magnetizing  finger.  And  with  this  gentle  analysis  of 
his  host's  character,  he  snatched  up  his  fishing-rod  and  tackle,  and 
went  out  of  the  house — not  precisely  the  "  simple  and  patient  man" 
which  Venator,  in  the  immortal  Walton,  had  "  always  looked  that  an 
angler  should  be." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.   BERNARD   CARLTON   AND   HIS   FISHING-ROD. 

CDarlton  made  for  the  river  at  as  hasty  a  pace  as  if  he  were  a 
schoolboy  eager  to  wet  his  line,  but  the  g;entle  sport  had  no  great 
place  in  his  moughts.  None  of  us  like  to  be  completely  misunder- 
stood, even  by  those  whose  understandings  we  are  unchristian  enough 
to  despise  utterly ;  but  when  such  people  offer  us  patronizing  advice, 
we  do,  at  least  while  young,  run  a  risk  of  lo^ng  our  temper.  How- 
ever, there  are  few  things  like  a  brisk  walk  in  the  fresh  air  for  re- 
storing to  us  our  calm  and  proper  contempt  for  our  enemies,  and  as 
Bernard  proceeded  with  a  springy  walk,  and  an  occasional  flourish  of 
the  sheath  containing  the  joints  of  his  rod,  he  speedily  convinced 
himself  that  it  really  did  him  honor  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  should  ap- 
preciate him,  and  that  her  husband  should  not  But  that  he — ^he 
should,  once  in  his  life,  be  charged  with  a  brutal  practical  joke,  and 
upon  a  pretty  little  confiding  child — and  then  he  indulged  in  some 
theological  speculations  as  to  the  reason  why  such  animals  as  Wilms- 
low were  permitted  in  this  world. 

He  struck  off  across  the  lawn,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  small 
clump  of  trees — it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  coppice — which  stood 
on  a  slight  eminence,  and  through  which  was  the  shortest  way  to  the 
bend  in  the  river,  4it  which  he  had  several  times  been  fortunate  with 
his  rod.  The  trees  were  leafless,  but  their  trunks  were  a  good  deal 
masked  by  some  bushy  underwood,  and  a  slightly  worn  footpath 
wound  towards  them  from  a  small  gate  in  the  iron  fence  which  de- 
fined the  boundary  of  the  lawn,  rather  than  divided  it  from  the  adja- 
cent meadow.  The  path  reached  the  clump  of  trees,  and  then  dis- 
appeared, as  if,  when  out  of  sight  of  the  mansion,  those  who  traversed 
the  park  had  taken  their  own  various  ways  through  the  little  wood. 
Bernard  turned  to  his  left,  where  the  underwood  was  rather  thicker 
than  elsewhere,  and  sprang  briskly  over  the  ground,  with  a  view, 
perhaps,  of  expending  the  surplus  remains  of  the  energy  called  out 
by  the  Ambassador,  but  which  would  not  be  very  useful  on  the  river's 
bank. 

As  he  made  his  way  onwards,  the  March  breeze  blowing  some- 
what briskly  towards  him,  he  fancied  that  he  heard  voices  at  no 
great  distance,  and,  pausing  to  listen,  a  coarse,  derisive  laugh  came 
roughly  on  the  wind.  • 

**Some  of  these  poachers,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  ''whom  th«  Aapen 
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people  encouraged,  to  the  indignation  of  their  neighbore.    I  wonder 
whether  that  system  is  to  go  on  under  the  new  owners?" 

But,  pursuing  his  way,  be  heard  the  laugh  again,  and  immediately 
after  it,  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  female  voice,  in  earnest  expostu- 
lation, however,  rather  than  terror.  A  few  more  steps,  and  the 
accent  told  him  that  a  lady  was  speaking — ^he  hastened  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound. 

On  a  spot  a  little  clear  of  underwood,  and  from  the  higher  part 
of  which  Aspen  Court  could  be  seen  through  a  gap  in  the  trees,  was 
a  group  of  three  persons.  Two  of  these  were  men.  The  taller  was 
a  lean,  muscular  man,  dressed  in  that  mingled  costume  of  game* 
keeper,  poacher,  and  tramp,  which  any  one  who  has  lived  in  an  agri- 
cultural district  will  instantly  recognize  with  the  aid  of  those  words. 
His  frayed  velveteen  jacket  was  not  in  holes,  and  his  discolored  hat 
was  fiir  from  being  in  bad  condition,  but  it  was  the  gray  stockings 
and  the  ankle-boots,  where  gaiters  should  have  been,  which  told  the 
experienced  eye  that  it,  or  that  of  the  rural  police,  ought  to  be  kept 
upon  the  fellow.  The  other  man  was  shorter  and  stouter,  wore  a 
amock-frock,  and  a  slouch  hat,  and  his  dirty  face  and  flattened  nose 
had  a  sort  of  comic  stolidity.  The  keen  black  eyes  of  the  taller  man, 
and  his  dark,  fleshless  face,  bespoke  the  superior  intellect  It  was 
obviously  not  he  who  had  laughed. 

The  third  member  of  the  group  was  a  young  lady,  over  whose  sin- 
gular loveliness  Carlyon  had  little  time  to  pause.  She  wore  a  plain 
blue  doth  dress,  which  lent  itself  to  her  exouisite  figure,  and  a  small 
k)w  hat,  which  had  fidlen  back  from  her  nead,  left  a  profusion  of 
golden  curls  in  some  disarray.  This  Bernard  noted  at  a  glance,  and 
some  reminiscence  of  one  of  Guido's  sweet  saints  may  have  flitted 
acroes  his  mind  at  the  instant,  but  he  could  not  wait  to  fix  it.  She 
was  standing ;  an  upturned  camp-stool  and  sketch-book  on  the  ground 
showed  her  occupation,  and  that,  she  had  been  rudely  disturbed  in  it 
A  slight  silver  chain  was  round  her  neck,  and  to  it  was  affixed  some 
object  clasped  by  the  lean  brown  hand  of  the  taller  man— one  of  the 
white  hands  of  the  young  lady  herself  sought  to  keep  the  chain  to- 
gether, and  to  prevent  his  jerking  it  away.  Carlyon*s  approach  had 
not  been  heard,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  group,  and  as  he  came 
upon  it,  the  backs  of  the  two  men  were  towards  him. 

She  did  not  seem  terrified,  but  was  earnestly  entreating  that  the 
ornament  might  not  be  taken  from  her.  She  had  offered  them  ten 
times  its  value,  and  she  held  out  a  little  bead-sprinkled  purse  in  the, 
hand  which  was  not  upon  the  chain.  At  the  moment  of  Carlyon's 
arrival,  the  shorter  man  dexterously  snatched  the  purse  from  her 
hand,  and  met  her  look  of  surprise  and  entreaty  with  another  of  the 
laughs  which  had  caught  the  ear  of  Bernard.  He  looked  at  the 
Awth  of  rods  he  held,  which  made  no  light  weapon. 
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**  Two  to  one,''  lie  said  between  his  teeth,  ^  so  the  one  need  not  go 
through  the  fencing  salute."  . 

The  sheath  w«ved  in  the  air,  the  lady  uttered  a  cry,  and  the  taller 
ruffian,  felled  by  a  tremendous  and  well-aimed  blow  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  dropped  on  the  ground  before  her,  actually  snapping  the 
chain  as  he  went  down.  Carlyon,  seeing  that  one  enemy  was  safe, 
advanced  upon  the  other,  who,  awakening  to  a  lively  sense  of  his 
position,  turned  to  run.  It  was  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done, 
for,  light  and  active  as  was  Bernard,  the  stout  rustic,  had  he  dosed, 
would  have  been  an  awkward  antagonist  But  in  mere  agility  he  was 
no  match  for  Carlyon,  especially  being  encumbered  with  his  smock- 
frock,  and,  after  the  briefest  race,  a  stroke  on  the  leg  brought  him 
headlong  on  the  turf,  and  the  next  moment  Bernard's  hand  in  his 
handkerchief,  with  that  masterly  and  mastering  leverage  in  which  the 
knuckles  do  such  good  work.  Perhaps  he  had  learned  the  knack 
from  a  confidential  detective. 

**  l)o  you  mean  to  strangle  me,  master  f  demanded  the  panting 
prisoner. 

^  I  don't  know  at  present,"  replied  Bernard,  retaining  his  g^ra^  with 
his  leil  hand,  but  allowing  the  man  to  rise.  '^Now,"  he  said,  show- 
ing him  the  sheath  of  rods,  ^  if  you  resist,  or  try  to  get  ofi*,  down  you 
go  beside  your  friend.    Do  you  understand  ?" 

^  Well,  you  puts  it  plain  enough,"  said  the  man,  not  without  a  sort 
of  humor.    "But  I  reckon  you've  broke  my  leg." 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  replied  Carlyon,  **  but  if  I  had  broken  your 
neck,  you  deserved  it  Come  this  way."  And  he  brought  him  back 
to  the  spot  where  his  comrade  still  lay.  The  young  lady,  who  had 
become  very  pale,  looked  at  Carlyon  with  a  sort  of  tremor,  and  ha 
hastened  to  reassure  her. 

"  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  but  the  extreme  necessity  of  the  case  could 
justify  this  little  violence  under  your  eyes,  and  I  now  feel  that  eren 
that  necessity  is  no  apology.  But  you  have  been  robbed;  may  I  act 
for  you  1" 

His  tone,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  he  had  come  to  her  re- 
lief, had  some  weight  with  her.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  noticed 
that  her  champion  was  a  distinguished  looking  young  man,  whose 
very  respectful  manner  could  not  quite  disguise  his  admiration,  though 
he  did  his  best  to  preserve  a  gentlemanly  composure,  and  even  turned 
on  his  prisoner  with  an  extra-sternness,  because  he  found  his  own  eyes 
inclined  to  linger  on  the  young  lady's  face. 

"  Pray,  pray  do  not  think  of  that,"  she  said ;  "  but  this  poor  wretch, 
he  is,  I  fear,  dangerously  hurt." 

The  stout  man  looked  at  his  prostrate  comrogue  with  attention. 

"  He'll  do,"  he  said. 

*'  He  is  better  off  than  he  deservea  to  be,"  was  Carlyon'a  hastj  ia- 
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terpretation  of  the  brief  decision,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  he  satis- 
fied himself  by  closely  observing  the  fallen  man.  "Do  not  think  of 
him.     Except  the  purse,  which  I  saw  this  fellow  snatch  from  you — ^ 

^  Suppose  we  don't  say  nothing  about  the  purse,  master,^  said  the 
captured  roan  in  what  he  meant  for  an  insinuating  tone.  "  Hero  be 
the  purse,  if  so  be  as  you'll  accept  it" 

**If  I  will  accept  it,  you  rascal,"  said  Carlyon,  who  was  much  too 
angry  with  the  man  to  see  any  thing  ludicrous  in  the  phraseology. 

^  He-  means  to  make  restitution,"  interposed  the  young  lady,  taking 
the  purse  with  a  rather  singular  seriousness,  **  and  we  must  not  re- 
fuse him  permission.  Perhaps  he  is  already  sorry  for  what  he  has 
done?" 

"Mortal  sorry,  ray  lady,"  whined  the  fellow,  "and  humbly  aski 
your  pardon,  hoping  you'll  mercifully  look  over  that  which  is  amisa, 
and  steadfastly  purposes  to  lead  a  new  life  through  the  grace  of 
our — 

"  Hold  your  canting  tongue,"  cried  the  greatly  scandalized  Carlyon, 

f'Ting  the  penitent  a  shake.  "  YouVe  been  in  jail  to  some  purpose, 
see,  and  you  shall  be  back  again  in  another  hour.  But,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  lady,  "  as  your  purse  is  here,  and  the  ornament,  which 
I  will  take  in  a  moment  from  that  fellow's  grasp— is  there  any  thing 
else  which  they  have  taken  ?" 

"  Nowt,  whatsoever,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  which  is  as  true  as  a  mile 
of  Bibles." 

"  There  is  nothing  else,"  said  the  young  lady ;  "  pray  release  this 
man." 

In  an  instant  Bernard  withdrew  his  hand,  and  as  instantly  the 
prisoner  sprang  off,  and  rushed  away  at  his  best  speed,  tucking  up 
his  smock-frock  as  he  fled,  and  speedily  gaining  a  distance  whicn 
would  have  rendered  him  safe  even  had  Carlyon  thought  of  chasing 
lum. 

But  Bernard  had  no  thought  for  him,  or  indeed  for  any  thing  but 
the  beautiful  girl  before  him,  and  what  he  could  say  or  do  to  improve 
his  position  with  her.  And  usually  ready  and  self-possessed  as  he 
was,  he  actually  hesitated  over  his  words,  thought  of  three  or  four 
forms  of  speech,  and  having  chosen  one,  decided  that  it  was  the  worst, 
and  kept  convincing  himself,  and  making  himself  uncomfortable  with 
the  conviction,  that  he  was  being  awkward,  or  too  forward,  or  too  shy, 
or  any  thing  but  what  he  wished  to  be.  Yet  why  he  should  have  felt 
embarrassed  it  seemed  hard  to  say.  A  gentler  face  than  looked  on 
him,  a  sweeter  voice  than  thanked  him  for  his  chivalry,  could  not 
have  been  found.  A  delicately  fair  complexion,  regular,  but  soft 
features,  eyes — nobody  can  ever  describe  eyes — but  the  foolish  phrase 
of  "  melting  blue"  is  as  near  as  we  are  likely  to  ^et,  and  it  is  a'foo\\%\i 
phrase^  for  these  eyes  could  sparkle, — a  flush  ^nucii  ivonl  bxA  <^xca 
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like  a  rosy  shadow, — and  then  all  those  light  and  silky  curk,  &]ling 
from  the  perfect  little  head, — a  symmetrical  figure,  rather  above  th^ 
ordinary  height,  and  the  snowy  hands,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  these  were  among  the  charming  things  which  seemed  to  sus- 
pend Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon's  powers  of  fluent  utterance,  just  when  he 
most  required  them.  It  may  be  that  his  hesitation  served  him  better 
than  a  flood  of  words  might  have  done,  and  at  anj  rate,  one  of  the 
prettiest  smiles  in  the  world,  which  finished  Carlyon's  business  for  ever 
and  ever,  seemed  to  imply  that,  at  all  events,  while  stammering  out 
his  regrets,  and  his  hopes,  and  his  inquiries,  with  a  raised  color  and 
an  earnest  face,  he  was  giving  no  very  serious  oflfence. 

When  I  look  back  upon  this  last  paragraph,  and  see  what  an  im- 
portant moment  in  the  life  of  Bernard  Carlyon  is  thus  recorded,  I 
begin  to  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  cancel  what  I  have  written, 
and  say  the  same  thing  with  less  levity,  appending  some  metaphysi- 
cal dissertations  upon  the  influence  thus  suddenly  exercised  upon 
the  young  man's  being.  Also,  I  see  that  I  have  thrown  away  a  good 
opportunity  of  using  a  great  many  adjectives  and  epithets  full  of 
**  color,*'  which  I  might  have  employed  in  stating  not  only  what  this 
young  female  person  did  resemble,  but  what  she  did  not  "  To  re- 
view this  tale,"  says  Fadladeen,  "^  it  is  necessary  first  to  consider  all 
the  stories  that  have  ever  been  written."  To  describe  this  lady's 
beauty,  says  many  a  modem  Feramorz,  it  is  necessary  also  to  allude 
to  every  other  kind  of  beauty  which  has  ever  been  painted.  Well, 
we  must  see  what  we  can  do  by  and  by ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  hope  I 
have  said  enough  to  justify  Carlyon  for  being  most  mightily  fasci- 
nated at  the  shortest  notice. 

He  contrived, ^fter  a  little  while,  to  make  the  young  lady  under- 
stand that  as  she  mu9l  have  been  much  agitated  by  what  had  taken 
place,  he  would  suggest  her  coming  on  to  Aspen  Court,  where  she 
would  find  a  lady  who  would  give  her  the  warmest  welcome,  as  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  say,  especially  when — that  was — 
under  the  circumstances ;  and  again  it  became  slightly  difficult  to 
report  the  speaker  very  coherently. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  very  welcome  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow," 
said  the  lady,  smiling,  ^  or  that  you  would  be  very  much  thanked  for 
bringing  me  to  Aspen." 

Both  of  these  propositions  seemed  at  that  moment  so  monstrous 
to  Bernard,  that  he  felt  quite  indignant,  but  he  managed  to  dispute 
them  with  some  little  grjace. 

"  You  would  agree  with  me,  if  you  knew  me,"  replied  the  stran- 

£3r ;  **  and  you  will  recall  your  invitation,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
ilian  Trevelyan." 

"  Miss  Trevelyan,"  repeated  Bernard,  slowly. 
^  You  had  no  idea  of  that,  Mr.  Carlyon,''  said  the  young  lady. 
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**  had  jou,  when  you  became  my  champion  ?  Perhaps,''  she  added 
archly,  **  if  you  had  known  me,  you  might  not  have  thought  it  so 
proper  for  you  to  engage  in  my  defence  ?" 

^  I  had  no  idea  of  it,"  said  Bernard,  thoughtfully.  His  hesitation 
had  utterly  departed,  but  in  his  voice  there  was  now  a  trouble  of  a 
graver  kind. 

•*  So  you  see,"  she  continued,  in  the  same  tone,  "  it  is  I  who  ought 
to  express  regrets  for  having  enlisted  the  able  services  of  my — ene- 
my." She  used  the  word,  but  she  used  it  in  a  tone  that  deprived  it 
of  the  slightest  claim  to  its  ordinary  meaning.  Nor  did  Carlyon 
seem  to  notice  the  expression. 

**  You  knew  me,  then,  Miss  Trevelyan  ?"  he  asked. 

**  We  have  few  strangers  here,  you  know,"  she  replied.  "  But  I 
have  no  mysteries,  at  least  none,"  she  added  more  gravely,  "  that  I 
can  avoid.    You  have  turned  us  out  of  the  old  house — " 

^  I,"  said  the  youns;  man,  deprecatingly. 

^  Nay,  you  know  that  you  were  most  keen  and  industrious  in  dis- 
covering the  reasons  why  the  law  ought  to  expel  the  poor  Trevel- 
yans,  is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  I  wished  for  a  memorial  of  our  lost  home, 
and  I  have  for  the  last  three  or  four  days  ventured  into  the  domain, 
to  complete  a  few  sketches  from  different  points.  You  happened  to 
cross  the  lawn  yesterday,  and  I  learned  your  name  from  an  old  ten- 
ant who  has  hitherto  accompanied  me,  and  with  whose  attendanc-e 
I  dispensed  to-day,  not  very  fortunately." 

*•  Most  fortunately,"  said  Carlyon,  **  if  the  occurrence  gives  you  no 
further  annoyance.  If  I  felt  delighted,  before  you  mentioned  your 
name,  that  I  had  chanced  to  arrive  here,  I  hope  you  will  believe  that 
I  am  using  no  words  of  compliment,  in  saying  that  I  feel  deeply 
.honored  in  having  been  able  to  render  Miss  Trevelyan  this  slight 
service."  He  spoke  from  his  heart,  and  his  voice  was  earnest  but 
not  calm. 

^  If  you  will  be  so  ceremonious,"  said  the  lady,  "^  I  must  prepare  a 

pretty  speech  in  reply,  for  which  you  must  give  me  time,  because , 

Ah  !"  sne  exclaimed,  ^  I  am  foi^ettiog  this  poor  man,  while  I  laugh ;" 
and  she  hastened  to  the  fallen  robber,  whom  Bernard  had  placed 
against  a  tree,  and  who  was  now  giving  symptoms  of  returning  ani- 
mation. 

**  I  will  attend  to  him,"  said  Carlyon  ;  **he  shall  be  taken  into  the 
bouse.  Let  me  restore  what  he  endeavored  to  take  from  you."  And 
forcing  open  the  man's  still  clenched  hand,  he  took  from  it  a  small 
golden  crucifix,  to  which  the  severed  chain  was  fastened. 

**!  regret,"  he  said,  presenting  it  to  Miss  Trevelyan,  "^  that  it  should 
have  been  profaned  by  his  ruffian  clutoh." 

•*  Do  not  say  that,"  said  Lilian,  becoming  very  serious.  "  Do  you 
obfMiTa  what  it  is  f " 
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"  Surely,"  replied  Carlyon. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  call  it  ?" 

He  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  answered — 

^  A  Christian  symbol  Something  more,  I  believe,  to  some  Chris- 
tians." 

"  But  to  yourself?     Speak  to  me  frankly." 

^  A  work  of  art,"  he  readied.  A  slight  shudder  passed  through 
Lilian  Trevelyan,  which  he  observed,  and  instantly  added,  ^  If  I 
have  learned  to  see  nothing  more  in  that  which  you  hold,  and  yoo 
would  have  me  see  more — ' 

"Ah  I  silence,"  said  Lilian,  imploringly ;  "you  do  not  know  of 
what  mysteries  you  are  speaking  so  lightly." 

"  I  know  at  least,"  said  Bernard,  "  that  I  would  speak  or  think 
hghtly  of  nothing  which  you  hold  dear."  It  was  very  early  in  their 
acquaintance  for  him  to  make  this  strong  declaration,  but  he  had 
been  a  little  surprised  into  it  by  seeing  that  he  had  given  her  pain. 

"  It  would  be  for  your  good  if  I  held  you  to  Uiat  pledge,"  said 
Lilian,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  or  coquetry.  "  But  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  one  of  those  Christians  who,  as  you  say,  see  ftf 
more  in  this  holy  symbol  than  others  do,  that,  in  a  word,  I  am  a 
Catholic^  you  will  be  grateful,  perhaps,  that  I  am  not  a  proselytizer. 
But  do  not  let  us  speak  on  such  matters — ^at  least  not  now." 

"  Not  now."  Small  words,  few  letters,  but  what  a  mass  of  com- 
fort did  that  foolish  Carlyon  seize  from  them.  They  meant  that  he 
and  Lilian  were  to  meet  again,  to  speak  again,  to  speak  seriously,  too, 
which  proved — but  I  suppose  we  all  know  this  process  of  growing 
forests  out  of  mustard-seeds. 

"  This  crucifix,"  she  continued,  "  is  very  dear  to  me,  for  reasona^ 
which,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  enhance  the  value  of  such  an  object  I 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  it  to  a  robber ;  and  yet  had  I  done  so,  I 
should  have  done  rightly,"  she  said,  musingly. 

"  To  have  encouraged  him  to  a  new  outrage  upon  some  other  help- 
less person,"  said  Carlyon.  "  You  see  chance  decided  more  justly 
than  you  would  have  done,  and  vengeance  came  upon  him  at  the 
moment  it  was  due." 

"  And  who  are  we  that  we  should  deal  vengeance  ?"  she  asked, 
almost  sadly.  "  But  do  not  think  me  unthankful  for  your  courage 
and  kindness,  which  I  shall  never  forget  And  now,"  said  Lilian,  her 
•weet  face  again  lighting  up  with  her  smile,  "  as  I  do  not  hear  you  re- 
new your  offer  to  take  me  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow's,  I  must  make  for  a 
humbler  shelter.  I  have  a  little  pony  stalled  not  very  far  off,  and  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  his  mistress,  though  he  does  not  expect  her  so 
soon." 

*^  You  will  let  me  accompany  you  to  his  stable,"  said  Carlyon,  quite 
at  eagerly  as  there  was  any  necessity  for  speaking.    "  That  other 
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rogue  may  not  be  out  of  the  woods,  and  here  is  your  camp-stool  to 
be  carried,  and  your  drawing-book ;  besides,  you  may  still  be  agitated 
by  what  has  occurred,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  alone." 

"'  All  excellent  reasons,"  said  Lilian,  laughing,  **  but  there  is  a  better 
why  you  should  stay — the  poor  man  of  vmom  you  have  promised  to 
take  care." 

^  I  have  loosened  his  cravat,"  said  Carlyon ;  ^  the  fresh  air  for  an 
hour  is  exactly  the  treatment  he  most  requires.  I  will  then  come 
back  to  him,  or  send  the  constables.  Even  though  you  should  not 
care  to  appear  against  him,  he  shall  go  to  prison  for  the  present  By 
the  way,  it  might  not  be  amiss — "  and  he  looked  round  for  a  means 
of  securing  the  fellow  should  he  attempt  to  escape. 

**No,"  said  Miss  Trevelyan,  '*  promise  me  two  things,  that  you 
will  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  him,  and  that  you  will  then  let 
him  go." 

^  You  have  only  to  command,"  said  Carlyon.  *'  But  you  have  not^ 
[  am  afraid,  studied  the  principles  of  justice." 

'^Perhaps  I  have,  and  at  its  fountain,"  returned  Lilian.  ^'But 
whether  or  not,  you  will  do  me  these  favors  ?" 

**  Imagine  them  done,"  said  Bernard,  ^  as  they  shall  assuredly  be. 
[f  I  might  ask  one — I  will  not  say  in  return,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  be  returned — but — "  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  broken  chain  which 
Lilian  still  held. 

*^  You  are  looking  at  my  poor  chain,"  said  she. 

"  You  can  hardly,"  said  the  artful  Bernard,  "  get  it  repaired  in 
this  neighborhood.  But  I  am  constantly  riding  over  to  Bristol. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  take  it  to  a  jeweller's  there  ?  It  shall  be  com- 
pleted as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  indeed  I  will  wait  for  it,  and  then 
jansmit  it  to  you." 

^  Where  ?"  said  Miss  Lilian,  smiling ;  for  you  need  not  suppose, 
jToung  ladies,  that  tliough  as  innocent  as  yourselves,  she  had  not  your 
[^harming  instinct.  And  I  think  that  question-answer  served  you 
right,  Mr.  Carlyon. 

^  To  the  care  of  the  pony,  if  you  like,"  he  answered,  laughing. 

**  Ah  I  but  perhaps  tne  pf^ny  will  come  here  no  more,  or  his  mis- 
treas  either,"  said  Lilian.  ^  But  it  is  very  thoughtful  of  you,  and  so 
iiere  is  the  chain,  and  you  shall  be  told  where  to  send  it  to  me." 

"  Or  to  bring  it  to  you,"  risked  Carlyon,  venturously. 

^  If  you  like,"  said  Lilian,  frankly.  *'  Only  you  will  meet  some 
rery  strange  people  if  you  come." 

Carlyon  stifled  the  answer  which  he  felt  inclined  to  make,  and  re* 
)lied  with  due  discretion.  And  accompanying  Miss  Trevelyan  to  a 
)ottage  at  no  great  distance  from  a  boundary  of  the  Aspen  Court 
ifitate,  but  not,  as  Lilian  specially  mentioned,  upon  it,  he  found  the 
cottager  holding  an  active  little  Shetland  pony,  and  with  d\&N\!C| 
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preventiDg  it  from  mating  down  the  monthly  roses  from  the  will 
Bernard  privately  scoffed  at  the  animal,  as  all  unworthy  of  such  t 
rider,  and  thought  of  the  splendid,  high-<x>uraffed,  gentle,  shininff 
horse  he  should  like  to  help  her  to  mount.  But  ne  forgave  the  small 
Shetlander,  for  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  feeling  Lilian's  little 
foot  upon  his  hand,  as  she  sprang  to  her  seat.  He  then  wondered 
whether  she  was  going  to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  was  greatly  de- 
lighted when  she  held  out  her  pretty,  white,  warm  fingers,  and  said  a 
few  words  of  thanks  and  £u«well.  And  then  the  pony's  hoofii  went 
tapping  and  clattering  along  the  road  at  a  capital  pace,  and  Carlyon, 
looking  earnestly  after  Lilian,  could  see  her  ringlets  lightly  lifted  by 
the  wind  as  she  went  away. 

He  returned  towards  Uie  clump  of  trees,  pondering  many  thingii 
and  occasionally  stopping  and  meditating  leisurely,  and  then  walking 
£Eist  for  a  few  minutes,  and  so  on,  until  he  came  back  to  the  scene  of 
the  robbery.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  the  thief  had  taken  Dog- 
berry's hint,  shown  himself  what  he  was,  and  stolen  himself  out  of  the 
company.  He  was  gone,  and  Carlyon,  not  altogether  sorry  to  loie 
sight  of  him,  concluded  that  the  other  rogue  had  watched  for  the  de- 
parture of  Lilian  and  Bernard,  and  had  then  helped  off  his  disabled 
comrade. 


^•» 


CHAPTER  X. 

war   MR.   CHEQUKRBENT  Dm   NOT  KEEP   HIS   APPOTNTiauiT. 

Mb.  Paul  Chequebbevt,  as  hath  been  shown,  duly  fiuled  to  meet 
Carlyon  at  the  railway  station,  on  the  evening  when  the  latter  de- 
parted for  Aspen  Court.  Aware  of  the  uncertain  habits  of  Paul,  Be^ 
nard  was  not  much  surprised,  but  concluding  that  Chequerbeni 
would,  in  time,  make  his  appearance,  abstained  trom  writing  to  town 
until  it  seemed  necessary  to  do  so,  especiaHy  as  he  was  anxious  not  to 
bring  another  of  Paul's  misdemeanors  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Moles- 
worth.  But  four  or  five  dajs  having  passed,  and  no  tidings  of 
Chequerbent  having  been  received,  Carlyon  wrote  to  Mr.  Lobb,  ask- 
ing him  to  find  out  privately  whether  Paul  had  suddenly  emigrated, 
or  been  made  a  secretary  of  state,  or  fallen  through  a  coal-hole  into  a 
cellar— casualties  to  which  all  persons  are  exposed  in  these  strange 
times.  Lobb  wrote  in  reply  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Chequer- 
bent at  the  office,  that  he  had  obtained  from  Linnery  (to  whom  be 
owed  much  too  large  a  balance)  funds  for  the  journey,  and  that  it 
■eemed  probable  Paul  had  intended  to  start,  inasmuch  aa  he  hid 
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made  appointnients  for  several  small  creditors  to  call  on  him  upon  a 
day  when  he  knew  he  should  be  a  long  way  off,  and  that  such 
small  creditors  had  called  accordingly,  and  had  been  particularly  sav- 
age, one  of  them  especially,  refusing  to  go  away  until  Mr.  Molesworth 
himself  came  in,  and  haughtily  ordered  the  man  into  the  charge  of  a 
police-constable,  ^  a  case  of  DeiLs  intertit^  added  Mr.  Lobb  (a  great 
quoter  of  Horace),  ^  where  the  nodua  was  not  vindice  diffnus^  and 
which,  if  not  deciea  repeiita^  has  occurred  so  often  that  decidedly  non 
placebiC^  This  kind  of  inlaid  writing,  by  the  way,  is  considered  re- 
markably witty  by  some  people,  who  very  properly  look  contemptu- 
ously at  hack  citations  from  the  author  of  Macbeth. 

Still  Bernard  determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  getting  Paul  into  any 
further  scrape,  and,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  he  refrained  from 
any  allusion  to  his  absence,  each  day  expecting  to  welcome  him  to 
the  haunted  muniment-room.  But  he  came  not,  and  there  was  no 
letter.  Then  Lobb  was  asked  by  Carlyon  to  go  to  Paul's  lodgings,  but 
the  report  thence  was,  that  he  had  left  word  that  he  was  goinfi^  into 
the  country,  and  had  not  left  the  amount  of  the  eleven  weeks'  bills 
already  due — a  financial  statement  which  the  landlady  accompanied 
with  some  terse  animadversions  on  such  a  line  of  policy,  as  tending 
to  disturb  that  confidence  which,  as  between  man  and  man  (least- 
ways, between  man  and  woman,  which  was,  she  justly  remarked, 
virtuously  the  same),  so  materially  promoted  a  good  understanding  in 
this  world.  Some  inquiries  at  a  few  of  Mr.  Paul's  favorite  haunts  pro- 
duced very  similar  replies  in  both  respects — a  confiding  waiter  at  one 
of  Chequerbent's  "'  houses  of  call,''  informing  Mr.  Lobb  that  Paul  had, 
on  the  day  of  his  disappearance,  increased  his  large  debt,  on  the 
waiter's  fiuth  in  Chequerbent's  statement  that  he  was  going  off  to 
Gloucestershire  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  which  had  been  left 
him,  and  on  Paul's  off-hand  intimation  that,  as  he  should  soon  be  set- 
tling, he  should  want  a  butler  to  look  after  his  wine.  It  was  Paul's 
way  to  talk  in  this  manner,  and  he  fancied  that  the  people  he  deluded 
for  the  moment  forgot  his  inventions  as  fast  as  he  did. 

But  Paul  had  not  gone  after  gold,  or  coals,  or  received  an  invita- 
tion from  his  sovereign,  not  even  that  indirect  one  which  Carlyon 
thought  might  possibly  account  for  his  absence.  At  the  moment  of 
promising  to  join  Bernard  at  the  station,  Paul  actually  forgot  an  en- 
ffageroent  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  for  weeks,  and  of  which 
ne  was  reminded  immediately  afterwards.  For  ten  Aspen  Courts  he 
would  not  have  broken  it ;  but  it  would  not  do,  he  knew,  to  say  this 
in  the  office.  His  mind  was  very  fruitful  of  excuses,  and  a  simple 
course  suggested  itself.  He  would  keep  his  privately  cherished  en- 
gagement, and  start  for  Aspen  next  day,  alleging  that  he  had  missed 
the  night-train,  in  consequence  of  the  cabman  taking  the  wrone 
road,  or  the  horse  falling  down  dead,  or  a  thief  ham^t^asi  dSL^^ 
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his  portmanteau,  or  for  all  three  reasons  at  once,  if  anybody  ques- 
tioned him.  But  who  would,  except  Carlyon,  and  he  was  safe 
enough  f  So  Mr.  Ghequerbent  made  the  various  arrangements  wo 
have  heard  of  from  various  quarters,  and  laid  himself  out  for  a  night 
of  joy  and  a  day  of  travel.  For  lightly  as  Paul  had  spoken  of  Mr. 
Lobb*s  young  lady  friends,  and  reckless  as  had  been  the  dogma  he  had 
propounded  touching  the  use  of  plain  girls,  he  had,  in  his  way,  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  sex  of  whom  he  talked  so  care- 
lessly. And  at  the  present  moment,  Paul  was  slave  to  a  very  nice 
Virginia. 

Where  is  **  the  spot  on  which  Hicks'  Hall  formerly  stood  f"  Until 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  was  so  good  as  to  make  Londoners  ac<]^uainted 
with  their  own  city,  and  to  convert  a  street-lounge  into  an  historical 
tour,  this  was  one  of  the  insoluble  problems,  nialevolently  poked  at 
well-infoi-med  people,  just  as  poor  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  used  to  ask 
his  friends,  ^^Who  was  Ida  of  Hapsburg?'  <»r  as  Charles  Lamb  would 
stave  oflf  an  infliction  of  sham  enthusiasm  about  Shakespeare  by  de- 
manding very  earnestly,  *' But  why  did  wild  Halfcan  stab  Potts  T 
But  we  know  all  about  it  now,  and  also  that  from  Hicks*  Hall  came 
the  Clerkenwell  Sessions  to  their  present  locality,  a  quarter  to  which 
(with  all  apologies  to  genteel  people)  we  must  go,  if  we  intend  to 
trace  the  wanderings  of  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent  In  our  younger 
days,  the  route  from  Christendom  into  Clerkenwell  lay  through  a 
sort  of  labyrinth,  bounded  by  gigantic  brewhouses,  whose  windows 
were  always  pouring  out  steaming  cataracts  of  grains,  and  with  its 
narrow  streets  terribly  crowded  with  affable  and  voluble  venders  of 
whelks,  fried  fishes,  valentines  in  umbrellas,  onions,  hot  eels,  cotton 
braces,  periwinkles,  Seven  Dials  ballads,  snapping  extinguishers,  whey, 
tracts,  and  about  every  other  individual  article  in  the  world  which 
one  would  wish  to  abstain  from  eating,  drinking,  using,  or  perusing. 
But  a  mighty  cut  has  laid  Clerkenwell  open  to  the  Thames  breezes, 
and  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  those  gales  need  now  be  encoun- 
tered in  one's  way. 

Just  about  the  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  making  for  the 
Paddington  terminus,  did  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent  set  forth,  carpet-bag 
in  hand,  for  Clerkenwell,  and  while  Carlyon  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  platform,  scrutinizing  each  new  arrival,  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  his  intended  travelling  companion,  the  latter,  in  an  attic  of 
a  large  old  house,  the  dingy  ways  of  which  he  seemed  to  know  well, 
was  dressing  himself  with  great  splendor  for  a  ball  about  to  take  place 
a  few  floors  lower.  Standing  back  torn  one  of  the  streets  near  the 
area  of  the  Sessions  House,  was  this  mansion,  which  had  been  built  in 
days  when  people  could  afford  elbow-room,  and  around  which  the 
meaner  houses  and  shops  of  the  present  day  clustered  and  jammed  in 
an  ugliness  as  irregular  as  if  it  fiBmoied  itself  picturesque.    The  large 
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old  house  held  back,  letting  theparventis  push  forward  up  to  the  very 
pathway,  and  seemed  to  keep  its  large,  dark,  gi-ass-grown  front-court 
empty  and  useless,  in  contempt  of  the  costly  frontages  measured  out 
inch  by  inch  to  the  plebeian  shopkeepers  right  and  left  of  it.  There 
was  its  portico,  with  some  tumid  fruits  and  flowers  carved  in  front, 
and  strenuously  asserted  by  a  young  district-surveyor  to  be  the  work 
of  Grinling  Gibbons,  on  the  strength  of  a  G.  which  he  discovered  cut 
in  one  of  the  pillars, — very  ample  evidence,  indeed,  compared  withv 
what  has  assigned  many  tons  of  wooden  roses  to  that  industrious 
artist  For  the  rest,  the  house  had  not  much  to  boast  of;  for  the 
wealthy  class  of  merchants,  by  one  of  whose  members  it  had  been 
built,  had  long  abandoned  that  quarter ;  and  the  building,  having  be- 
come successively  a  school,  an  auction-warehouse,  and  a  hospital, 
was  finally  let  in  such  fragments  as  might  suit  the  cx>nvenience  of  ten- 
ants, whom  the  owners  were  glad  to  get  on  any  terms.  This  arrange- 
ment made  the  geography  of  the  house  rather  complicated.  A  set 
of  milliner  sisters  had  the  front  room  to  the  left,  and  the  second  floor 
back  The  drawing-room  floor  was  occupied  by  a  gentleman  who 
made  pickles,  and  dark  stories  were  current  of  the  sprats  that  went 
into  those  rooms  sprats,  but  came  out  fine  Gorgona  anchovies,  and  of 
handsful  of  halfpence  obtained  from  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish, 
after  a  collection,  to  be  boiled  with  the  gherkins,  to  give  them  a  fine 
green  color.  The  second  floor  right  was  a  small  school,  where  small 
children  of  both  sexes  came  and  sat,  and  sneezed,  and  shivered  in 
draughts,  and  looked  sadly  at  <Mie  another,  and  had  no  pocket-hand- 
kercme&,  and  scarcely  received  as  much  attention  from  their  sour- 
visaged  mistress,  the  Upsy  wife  of  an  insolvent  coal  and  potato  merchant 
(but  then  anybodv  is  qualified  to  keep  a  school  in  England)  as  might 
be  expected  for  the  hebd(Hnadal  fourpenoe.  The  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  landing  was  held  by  another  gentleman,  who  called 
himself  a  bird-fancier,  but  the  discerning  Mr.  bishop  of  Bond-street 
had  once  found  means  to  convince  a  magistrate  that  Mr.  Glink's 

gmius  for  dog-stealing  was  not  quite  uncultivated,  and  he  was  also 
vorably  known,  at  certain  sporting  Uvems  in  the  nei^borhood,  as 
always  having  a  very  choice  selection  of  rats  ready,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  for  any  terrier  eager  to  display  his  talento.  The  little  room 
behind  his  was  held  by  a  young  lady  who  sang  at  the  Polyhymnia 
Saloon,  and  who  made  great  plaints  of  her  neighbor's  rats;  and 
another  room,  between  hers  and  that  of  the  milliners,  was  the  place 
where  a  monthly  nurse  snored,  when  not  snoring  in  the  white  arm- 
chairs of  nuptial  bowers.  Of  the  attics  up-stairs  it  mi^ht  be  more 
diflScult  to  give  an  account;  they  were  variously  apjnx^mated  among 
the  tenantry,  and  in  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Paul  Che<^uerbent,  beside 
his  yawning  9ac  de  nuit,  taking  a  very  splendid  pmk  and  friUfti^ 
''dicky"  (not  unlike  those  mazily  cut  Valentines  one  «ee&  m  ii\n&owi^ 
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out  of  the  green  leathern  leg  of  his  patent-leather  boot,  and  congratu- 
lating himself  that  his  device  had  saved  this  magnificent  front  fix)m 
being  creased.     But  why  ? 

Those  who  have  the  bump  of  locality — a  euphonious  synonym 
with  the  power  of  paying  reasonable  attention  to  external  objects — 
will  have  obseiTed  that  we  have  passed  one  important  room  in  the 
house  in  Spelton-street  But  in  entering  the  mansion,  this  would 
really  have  been  the  apartment  most  diflScult  to  pass ;  for  while  the 
tenants  of  the  other  rooms  were  strictly  limited  to  small  announce- 
ments of  their  names  and  vocations,  by  means  of  tiny  labels  under 
their  respective  bells,  a  large  brass  plate  went  claspingly  round  each 
pillar  of  the  portico,  and  apprised  the  world,  in  boldly-blacked  capital 
letters,  that  here  was  situate  **  Mrs.  Bellinger's  Dancing  Academy." 
Mrs.  Sellinger  had  fought  hard  for  those  monumental  brasses,  which 
were  at  first  objected  to  by  all  the  other  tenants,  imless  they  might 
be  allowed  to  put  up  their  own  emblazonments  in  like  manner ;  but 
she  was  a  woman  of  manner  and  management,  and  she  not  only  car- 
ried her  point  as  regarded  the  erection  of  her  plates,  but  successively 
won  over  every  person  in  the  house  to  consent  to  let  them  remain  un- 
companioned.  How  she  contrived  to  do  this  one  can  hardly  say ; 
but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ck)bden  in  having  a  high  appreciation  of  diplo- 
macy :  and  whether  Mrs.  Sellinger  gave  some  gratuitous  lessons  to 
the  excitable  young  milliners ;  or  got  some  of  her  pupils  to  man- 
age that  the  exHsmall-coal  woman  should  have  their  little  brothers  and 
sisters  to  neglect ;  or  lent  herself  to  some  flirtation  between  Miss  Maz- 
arine of  the  Polyhymnia,  and  a  certain  philandering  subscriber  to 
the  Academy,  who  liked  to  hear  himself  called  ^  a  gallant  gay  Lo- 
thario*' (as  is  natural  at  forty-five) ;  or  obtained  such  a  hold  over  Mrs. 
Basnet,  the  monthly  nurse,  in  connection  with  an  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief  the  latter  had  annexed  from  the  drawer  of  a  lady  who, 
at  the  time,  was  not  nearly  so  well  as  could  be  expected ;  or  van- 
quished the  pickle-merchant  by  an  introduction  to  an  export  house  in 
which  Mrs.  Sellinger  had  a  cousin ;  or,  finally,  subjugated  the  con- 
science-stricken rat-merchant  by  a  dashingly  delivered  threat  to  have 
his  premises  overhauled  by  the  police  the  next  time  a  dog's  whine  was 
heard  proceeding  thencem>m, — ^is  a  multifarious  interrogatory  which 
none  but  a  Chancery  barrister  could  affect  to  answer.  Nor  does  it 
matter — ^Mrs.  Sellinger  won  her  plates. 

Mrs.  Sellinger  was  a  handsome  woman,  somewhat  tall,  with  a  full 
figure,  bright  dark  eyes,  and  a  very  white  skin,  so  that  in  black  satin 
or  black  velvet  she  was  rather  irresistible  than  not  She  was  good- 
natured,  and  very  good-tempered,  but  had  a  decided  mannei\  which 
did  not  invite  opposition,  and,  being  something  demonstrative  and 
Italian  in  her  gesture,  she  rather  annoyed  and  frightened  young  gen- 
tlemen at  the  age  when  they  have  lost  the  ease  of  a  boy,  and  not  ob- 
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tained  that  of  a  man ;  and  this  is  ahout  the  period  when  a  youth 
goes  to  a  dancing-school.  But  Mary  Seliinger  was  very  winning, 
and  when  she  let  her  handsome  arm  rest  on  yours,  and  looked  at 
you  earnestly  when  asking  any  favor — and  she  never  asked  any  thing 
very  unreasonable^ — I  do  not  see  how  you  could  help  promising  it, 
and  engaging  her  for  the  next  waltz.  There  is  this  to  be  said.  Every- 
body makes  a  fool  of  himself  or  herself,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some 
people  distribute  the  operation  over  an  entire  life.  Others  do  it  once, 
but  do  it  effectually.  This  was  Mary  Sellinger's  way.  Her  father 
was  a  retired  officer,  a  widower,  who  had  made  money,  and  she  would 
have  inherited  it,  if  she  had  not  chosen  to  run  away  from  a  first-rate 
boarding-«chool  with  her  very  handsome  French  teacher.  I  believe 
if  she  had  selected,  or  been  selected  by,  any  of  the  other  masters,  her 
fJEither  would  have  forgiven  her ;  but  every  person  has  an  antipathy 
— his  was  a  Frenchman.  He  discarded  her,  and  in  blind  vengeance 
married  a  girl  two  years  younger  than  Mary.  Monsieur  £ugene 
Saint  L^ger,  finding  that  ther^  was  no  money  coming,  bore  with  his 
pretty  £nglish  wife  as  long  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  firom  a 
fortune-hunter,  then  beat  her,  and  went  to  America.  Mary,  left  with- 
out a  shilling,  considered,  and  then  set  herself  in  earnest,  and  woman's 
earnest,  to  the  struggle  of  life.  Heavy  odds  against  her  living. 
Heavier,  in  our  civilized  and  Christian  land,  against  her  living  honor- 
ably, under  the  circumstances.  But  she  won  on  both  events,  and  if 
the  profession  of  a  teacher  of  dancing  is  not  so  meritorious  as  that  of 
a  stock-jobber,  or  a  bill-broker,  or  a  railway  gambler,  or  as  several 
other  virtuous  paths  which  lead  to  the  honors  and  coronets  of  society, 
Btill,  on  the  whole,  it  is  harmless.  She  had  desperately  hard  work  at 
first,  and  I  am  told  had  pawned  nearly  all  her  dresses,  and  had  lived 
on  oatmeal  porridge  for  some  time,  when  the  wind  changed,  and  her 
ahips  began  to  come  in — small  craft  at  first,  but  they  became  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  a  large  one  dropped  in  occasionally,  and 
brought  others  in  its  wake.  So,  when  Ohequerbent  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  handsome  Mrs.  Sel linger  (she  manipulated  her  hus- 
band s  name  into  this ;  it  was  a  sort  of  divorce,  and  made  the  word 
easier  for  the  East-enders),  she  had  a  prosperous  academy,  out  of 
which,  between  regular  subscribers,  lessons,  and  occasional  balls,  she 
earned  a  comfortable  living,  besides  having  a  little  entry  made  in  her 
&vor  on  Saturday  night,  between  seven  and  nine  o'clock,  when  (in 
her  old  bonnet  and  cloak,  however)  she  visited  one  of  those  excellent 
institutions,  for  which  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone  say, 
the  other  night,  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  legislate.  Well,  we 
none  of  us,  1  take  it,  have  too  much  respect  to  spare  for  our  fellow-  * 
creakires,  whatever  we  may  think  it  proper  to  say  l^  way  of  en- 
couraging virtuous  actions,  as  our  copy-books  command.  But  I  sup- 
pose we  can  afford  a  httle  for  a  beautiful  young  womaa^  '«\io^  «X^- 
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doned  by  her  natural  protectora,  and  untrained  for  the  world's  battle, 
does,  nevertheless,  fight  it  courageously,  through  hardship  and  priva- 
tion, and  in  a  deteriorating  atmosphere  of  vulgarity,  and  actually  ma- 
nages to  keep  out  of  vice,  and  off  the  books  of  the  parish. 

This  night  there  was  to  be  one  of  Mrs.  Sellinger  s  best  balls,  when 
not  only  was  there  expected  a  brilliant  muster  of  her  habitual  sup- 
porters, but  it  had  been  currently  reported,  on  the  practice  evenings, 
that  some  new  gentlemen  (I  fear  the  Clerkenwell  ladies  called  them 
beaux)  were  to  grace  the  assembly.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Sellinger  and 
some  favorite  pupils  were  to  introduce,  for  the  first  time,  a  celebrated 
new  dance,  which  she  had  been  studying  at  the  West  End  under  the 
direction  of  Monsieur  Lycom^e,  of  the  Opera.  This  gifted  artist 
had  providentially  discovered  the  dance  at  a  rural  festivity  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  and,  without  pausing  to  jot  down  the 
figure,  had  hurried  to  several  small  Grand  Ducal  Courts  with  it, 
where  it  had  created  such  &  Juror,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  mid- 
night lessons  to  the  courtiers,  and  was  even  detected  in  teadiing  the 
dance  to  an  archbishop  in  the  organ-loft.  Taking  exceeding  care 
that  the  public  should  know  of  all  this,  through  wonderful  paragraphs 
in  the  Continental  papers,  M.  Lycom^e  made  his  way  to  Pans,  and 
having  christened  his  dance  by  an  utterly  impracticable  G^erman 
name,  bribed  a  manager  to  found  a  vaudeville  upon  it,  and  a  novelist 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  series  of  feuilleUms,  it  acquired  an  un- 

Earalleled  reputation,  and  of  course  became  an  English  necessity.  Ml 
ycom^de  was  teaching  it  night  and  day  in  Charles-street,  but  he 
found  time  to  impart  it  to  his  sister-professional,  Mrs.  Sellinger,  the 
more  easily  that,  with  a  shrug  and  a  whisper,  he  made  her  under- 
stand that  the  Scheinheiligfeii  was  merely  an  old  English  country- 
dance,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  order  of  figures — but  there  was 
no  necessity  for  either  of  them  to  talk  about  that 

Paul  was  a  ^at  favorite  of  Mrs.  Sellinger's.  To  speak  the  truth, 
he  was  one  of  ner  most  aristocratic  patrons,  foi  the  majority  of  her 
pupils  and  friends  resided  either  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Bpelton-street,  or  in  the  Goswell- street-road  and  its  dependencies,  or 
down  somewhere  in  the  city.  Necessarily,  the  Sellinger  Assembly 
was  a  mixed  gathering,  in  which  trade  was  largely  represented, 
chiefly  in  its  retail  interest,  though  three  or  four  gentlemen,  of  very 
different  ages  and  figures,  who  were  engaged  during  the  day  in  keep- 
ing accounts  in  city  warehouses,  were  held  to  introduce  Uie  whole- 
sale element,  and  Mrs.  Sellinger  did  not  forget  the  fact  when  dilating 
to  a  new  friend  on  the  advantages  of  her  establishment.  But  Pam 
Chequerbent  lived  in  the  far  west,  went  to  the  Opera,  and  spoke  as 
fiimiliarly  of  the  Honorable  Jimmies,  and  Viscount  Pollys,  as  if  he 
knew  them  a  bit  better  than  any  of  the  snobs  who  used  to  learn  those 
affectionate  nicknames  from  the  **  Satirist*'    And  though  Paul  had 
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not  the  least  bii«ne8B  in  this  world  to  go  to  that  Clerkenwell  dancing- 
school,  seeing  that  he  was  by  birth  and  connection  entitled  to  asso- 
ciate with  a  different  class  of  society,  he  was  very  fond  of  going  there, 
first,  because  he  liked  Mrs.  Sellinger,  for  which  I  do  not  blame  him ; 
next,  because  he  liked  to  swagger  and  be  lionized,  for  which  I  am 
afraid  to  blame  him,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  gird  at  some  other 
persons ;  and  lastly,  and  chiefly,  because  at  this  period  he  was  very 
tenderly  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  the  minor  theatrical  profession^ 
who  called  herself,  and  incited  'managers  to  call  her,  Angela  livings 
stone,  and  against  whom  the  worst  Uiing  that  could  justly  be  said 
was,  that  her  parents  persisted  in  calling  her  Ann,  and  in  signing 
themselves  Lump.  In  this  last  liking  of  Mr.  Chequerbent's,  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  blame  him  or  not  Miss  Livingstone,  nie  Lump, 
was  very  pretty,  and  as  her  talent  lay  a  good  deal  in  the  personation 
of  pages,  fairies,  and  other  hybrid  creations,  whose  frocks  are  cut  off 
at  their  knees,  there  is  no  objection  to  one's  saying  what  a  thousand 
people  said,  or  thought,  every  night,  namely,  that  her  figure  was 
very  neat,  and  her  legs  were  excellent. 

And  now  we  come  upon  delicate  ground,  as  people  say  who  talk 
slip-slop,  and  mean  that  they  are  about  to  speak  on  a  subject  which 
admits  of  objectionable  treatment  It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what 
were  the  regards  entertained  by  Mr.  Ohequerbent  towards  this  pretty 
Miss  Livingstone.  He  thought  of  her  a  great  deal,  wrote  her  hundreds 
of  letters,  made  her  give  him  a  lock  of  her  black  hair  (which  he 
wore  in  his  pocket-book) ;  he  attended  her  performances  whenever 
he  could,  applauding  her  speeches,  and  dances,  and  songs,  until, 
sometimes,  the  audiences  jeered  him.  ^  He  sent  her  presents,  not  very 
expensive  ones  perhaps,  but  a  long  series  of  small  ones,  which  women 
pretend  to  hke  better,  because  they  say  it  is  evidence  that  yoU  are 
constantly  thinking  of  them.  He  waited  for  her  at  the  stage-door 
after  the  performances,  till  all  the  ballet  and  chorus,  who  undress  and 
redress,  pour  cause^  a  good  deal  faster  than  the  principals,  knew  him, 
and  would  say,  *^  Down  directly ,'*  and  laugh  as  they  went  home  to 
their  cheese  and  onions.  He  would  escort  her  home,  taking  a  cab  if 
it  rained,  and  would  do,  in  fact,  for  the  young  lady,  who  had  two 
pounds  a-week  at  the  East-end  houses,  exactly  what  tall  Lord  Toad- 
stool, and  red  Sir  Lepidus  Pump  before  him,  and  that  handsome 
young  Sammy  Spoonington  after  him,  did  in  their  fashion  (and  they 
were  all  &shionable  wiseacres),  in  the  case  of  Mademoiselle  Am- 
brosine,  of  the  Ghymnase^  who,  by  the  way,  very  properly  ruined  them 
all  three.  So  they  need  not  laugh  at  Paul.  I  am  wrong,  by  the 
way,  in  saying  they  did  exactly  the  same,  for  whereas  Ann  Lump,  or 
Livingstone,  was  a  virtuous  good  little  girl,  who  supported  a  drunken 
old  &ther  and  a  cantankerous  mother  out  of  her  poor  salary^  Mad- 
emoiselle Ambrosine's  morals  were  French.    But  thftii  \)ti^  ^<QiriQtfS^ 
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was  this.  Neither  Paul  nor  Angela  for  a  moment  thought  of  any 
thing  which  thej  ought  not  to  mive  thought  of — ^that  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood ;  for  Paul,  though  a  goose,  was  not  a  bad  fellow, 
and  Ann,  as  I  have  said,  was  pertectlj  proper.  But  then  he  cer- 
tainly never  dreamed  of  marrying  her.  His  guardian,  his  haughty 
relations  in  the  country,  and  even  his  own  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things — the  idea,  however,  was  never  seriously  entertained  by  him. 
Then  what  on  earth  did  he  thus  devote  himself  to  the  girl  for,  and 
why  did  she  permit  his  attentions?  That  is  the  question  which 
Paul  sometimes  asked  himself^  but  as  he  could  not  give  it  an  answer, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  I  should.  What  an  orderly  world 
this  Would  be  if  we  were  all  of  us  ready  with  a  good  reason  for 
every  thing  we  do  I 

Of  course,  it  was  no  business  of  Mrs.  Sellinger's  to  interfere,  and 
if  Angela  Livingstone  came  to  every  practice-evening,  quadrille-night, 
and  ball  that  her  theatrical  duties  would  allow,  if  only  to  stay  for  an 
hour ;  and  if  Paul  managed  to  be  aware  when  she  was  coming,  and 
always  to  meet  her,  and  to  dance  with  her  preposterously  often,  and 
to  go  away  with  her,  and  so  forth,  all  that  the  dkncing-mistiess  had  a 
right  to  remark  was,  that  two  of  her  subscribers  attended  very  regu- 
larly. She  knew  veiy  well,  that  on  this  ball-night  Angela  would  be 
there ;  and  knew  still  better  that  Paul  would,  inasmuch  as  that  artful 
party,  as  he  would  have  called  himself^  had  requested  to  be  permitted 
to  dress  himself  up  stairs,  and  had  arrived  for  that  purpose,  intending 
at  the  termination  of  the  festivity,  which  would  probably  be  pro- 
longed far  into  the  morning,  to  walk  about  the  streets,  with  his 
carpet-bag,  until  time  for  the  early  train  for  Bristol. 

The  room  filled.  Mrs.  Sellinger,  looking  quite  Juno-like  with  her 
black  velvet  and  white  arms,  received  her  guests  with  a  gushing 
empressementy  truly  comforting  to  behold.  It  seemed  to  make  every 
person  believe,  that  the  evening^s  f^te  was  given  for  that  person's 
express  and  exclusive  gratification.  The  less  distinguished  guests 
came  first — plain  and  dowdy  girls  of  squab  proportions  and  severity 
of  manner,  mostly  with  dark  and  high-necked  dresses ;  a  lad  or  two, 
by  no  means  comfortable,  but  affecting  a  grin ;  and  the  little  girb 
of  the  academy,  got  up  with  great  breadth  of  sash  and  stiffness  of 
muslin,  but  rather  given,  in  their  fidgets,  to  rub  the  soles  of  their 
shoes  over  the  instep  of  their  white  socks,  to  the  malignant  wrath  of 
their  guardians.  Mi-s.  Sellinger  had  a  kind  word  for  them  all,  and 
sonoie  reminiscence — for  she  had  a  capital  memory — which  was  sure 
to  please  the  person  addressed ;  one  she  remembered  was  so  fond  of 
the  Spanish  dance,  and  they*would  have  it  that  night;  and  another 
must  remember  how  well  he  waltzed  with  her,  and  a  third  had  made 
quite  an  impression  by  his  superior  pastorale,  and  so  on,  with  vari- 
ations for  the  severe  girls,  who  were  only  severe,  one  ought  to  say, 
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from  their  exceeding  awkwardness  and  discomfort  when  required  to 
talk,  for  they  danced  roost  conscientiously.  Then  came  more  illus- 
trious guests,  some  of  them  parents  of  pupils ;  and  to  what  good 
seats,  out  of  draughts,  did  Mrs.  Sellinger  induct  them,  and  how  she 
coincided  with  their  opinions  on  pleasure,  education,  climate,  and 
creation  generally !  More  young  ladies,  in  clusters,  some  pretty 
ones  in  simple  dresses  put  on  well,  and  some  other  pretty  ones  in 
expensive  dresses,  ill  made.  There  was  variety  in  costume,  too,  from 
the  cheap  book-muslin  to  the  costly  brocade ;  and  in  other  matters, 
also,  for  while  divers  of  the  ladies  (chiefly,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
scraggy  ones,  but  that  is  always  so)  were  rather  frankly  dicolleUea^ 
the  dresses  of  others  ran  up  to  the  very  chin,  and  even  had  little 
frills  crowning  them,  so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  at  all.  There 
were  pleasant  young  faces  there,  some  shining  With  undeniable  soap 
and  water,  and  some  (with  shoulders  appertaining)  on  which  violet 
powder  had  not  been  puffed  in  vain.  The  seats  which  lined  the 
room  became  tolerably  full,  but  the  ladies  had  an  enormous  ma- 
jority, which  was  natural,  because  the  beaux — I  must  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  locaUty — ^were  mostly  engaged  in  their  worldly  callings 
untU  later.  But  they  gradually  came  in;  the  proud  accountants 
from  the  city — the  humbler  gents  frt>m  thjB  counter — a  fat  man  in  a 
frock-coat — a  tall,  thin,  grave,  gray  man  in  brown  trowsers — an  ex- 
ceedingly spruce  druggist,  who  would,  perhaps,  have  been  pleasant 
as  a  partner,  but  for  the  smell  of  the  rhubarb---a  mysterious  young 
man  in  complete  black,  whose  melancholy  was  attributed  to  the 
rumor  of  his  having  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  an  idea  he  rather  en- 
couraged, which  made  it  none  the  more  correct — ^a  proprietor  of 
onmibuses  (greatly  respected) — a  daguerreotypist,  who  made  good 
business  out  of  his  attendance  at  such  assembUes — and  Mr.  I^aul 
Chequerbent 

He  was  very  gorgeous.  You  have  seen  the  wonderful  pink  front 
and  patent  leathers,  so  you  can  give  more  uninterrupted  attention  to 
that  many-colored  waistcoat,  with  its  gold  and  glitter,  and  to  the 
massy  electrotyped  chain,  which  falls  in  a  vast  inverted  arch  below. 
Paul  bouffht  this  as  gold,  by  the  way,  the  fiction  not  exceeding  the 
licence  which  justice  has  pronounced  to  belong  to  trade.  His  well- 
made  coat  contrasts  favorably  with  the  slop-shop  garments  of  most 
of  the  other  gentlemen ;  and  he  has  tied  on  the  glistening  cravat, 
with  its  great  lace-ends,  in  a  very  artistic  style.  His  gloves  fit,  and 
moreover,  are  both  on,  while  a  good  many  of  the  other  men  have 
deemed  it  proper  to  keep  the  right  glove  off,  until  they  have  shaken 
hands  with  Mrs.  Sellinger.  Altogether,  we  may  be  proud  of  our 
PauFs  appearance,  though  he  has  no  business  in  a  Clerkenwell  dan- 
cing academy. 

A  fiddle,  a  comet-i-piston,  and  the  pianoforte  have  goii<^  Ta%TfCL^  Vi^ 
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work,  and  quadrilles  have  been  danced,  and  a  Grerman  waltz  (Weber^ 
last)  and  a  deux  temps,  and  partners  are  being  taken  for  the  Spanish 
dance,  and  Paul  is  getting  into  a  fidget.  Of  course  you  observe 
why.  But  where  can  she  be  ?  And  had  he  not  sent  her  up  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet  from  Mary  Johnson's,  in  wool  and  a  box,  with  a  mes- 
sage to  be  early  ?  What  is  she  about  9  And  dark  visions,  with 
which  the  tenor  singer  at  the  theatre  is  a  little  mixed  up,  rush  across 
Paul's  mind,  for  I  believe  that  Arimanes  (if  you  like  a  long  name  for 
him,  but  you  know  what  I  mean)  has  never  more  power  with  a  man, 
than  when  a  woman  is  keeping  him  waiting.  If  I  thought  I  had  the 
smallest  influence  with  but  one  lady-reader,  I  would  pray  her,  married 
or  single,  to  remember  this.    But  where  is  Angela  ? 

However,  Paul  is  too  brilliant  an  ornament  of  that  assembly  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  idle ;  and  though  he  did  not  much  wish  to  dance, 
Mrs.  Sellinger  picked  out  a  pretty  partner  for  him,  and  he  went 
through  the  Lancers  with  comparative  composure.    Still,  no  Angela. 

The  revelry  proceeded,  but  it  had  no  charms  for  him.  He  yielded  to 
handsome  Mrs.  Sellinger's  wish,  however,  and  polked  with  her,  the  n^ 
ther  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  murmuring  his  discontent  into  her 
pretty  little  ear.  And  she  comforted  him  by  assuring  him  that  no 
doubt  Miss  Livingstone  wQuid  come ;  it  was  early,  and  so  many  little 
things  delayed  a  girl ;  her  dress  wouldn't  hook,  perhaps,  or  her 
mother  might  have  had  a  fit — he  must  not  worry  himself.  What  a 
lovely  waistcoat,  and  how  kind  of  him  to  get  it  to  do  hooot  ti>  their 
tittle  ball  I 

Now,  Mrs.  Sellinger  affected  not  to  give  supper.  But,  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  milliners  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
their  apartment  was,  for  this  night  only,  and  by  particular  de* 
sire,  made  a  sort  of  refectory,  and  eating  and  drinking  (I  beg  to  use 
substantial  words,  for  it  was  no  case  of  trifie  and  Moet)  began  early, 
and  went  on  steadily,  more  steadily,  perhaps,  than  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  who,  mopping  their  foreheads  with  rather  coarse  Irish 
cambric,  refreshed  themselves  with  much  ale,  brandy  and  water,  and 
other  light  drinks.  Nor  were  the  ladies  forgotten  by  those  who 
chose  to  remember  them.  All  articles  were  paid  for  on  the  instant 
(a  formula  rendered  necessary  by  certain  excise  laws) ;  and  those  who 
were  bounteous  treated  their  partners,  and  those  who  were  shabby 
only  led  them  to  their  places.  Bad  luck  for  a  simple  youth  ci 
limited  means  with  one  of  those  shrewd  Clerkenwell  matrons  tacked 
to  his  arm. 

Still,  Angela  Livingstone  came  not,  and  Paul's  discomfiture  was 
fiist  completing.  He  sought  to  drown  his  vexation  in  the  revel,  and 
his  care  in  the  bowl.  He  recklessly  asked  everybody  to  dance  with 
him — long,  short,  ugly,  pretty ;  and  as  regularly  took  his  partner, 
DOtbiDg  loth,  into  we  oppante  room  for  refreshment,  which,  in  his 
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case,  meant  hot  brandy  and  water.  Then  he  would  hurry  back,  and 
rush  through  another  wild  dance,  defying  all  conventionalities  knock- 
ing up  against  other  people,  and  making  himself  less  popular  than 
conspicuous.  He  had  two  or  three  remonstrances  addressed  to  him 
— a  sneer  from  a  haughty  accounting  clerk — a  **  Come,  sir,  I  say," 
from  a  half-demolished  counter-jumper,  but  he  heeded  them  not,  and 
whirled  away  in  his  fiery  waltz,  as  if  he  were  in  the  arms  of  one  of 
the  terrible  Night  Dancers,  and  doomed  to  gyrate  until  death. 

There  was  a  decided  ill-feeling  in  the  room  against  Paul,  and  even 
Mrs.  Bellinger  began  to  wish  he  were  away ;  for  not  only  did  he  per- 
severe in  his  unseemly  dancing,  but  began  to  "chaff'*  those  around 
him  with  great  audacity.  He  knew  many  of  them,  and  unhesita- 
tingly availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  to  address  them  in  epithets 
which,  however  amusing  to  other  persons,  are  esteemed  rather  injuri- 
ous by  the  individual  at  whom  they  are  hurled  across  a  quadriUe. 
He  reminded  the  spruce  druggist  that  it  was  his  turn  to  advance, 
with  the  unhandsome  hint  of  "Now,  old  Pill-boxes,  cut  in  ;*'  and  re- 
marking that  the  fat  man  in  the  frock-coat  was  stumbling  over  a 
troublesome  story  to  Mrs.  Sellinger,  Paul  poked  him  in  the  ribs,  re- 
marking— 

"  Proceed,  sweet  warbler,  your  tale  interests  her.?*  Nor  was  another 
couple,  dancing  the  Caledonians,  much  edified  by  Mr.  Chequerbent 
■houting  forth — 

"  The  lady  in  the  cork-acrews  will  now  set  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
knock-knees.'' 

Suddenly  there  was  a  modest  rap  at  the  great  door  of  the  house, 
and,  afler  some  delay,  Mrs.  SeUinger  was  called  out.  When  she  reap- 
peared, Paul  was  in  the  middle  of  a  cavalier-seul  (a  figure  much 
liked  at  the  East-end),  and  was  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  qua- 
drille by  his  gestures.  Hazy  with  hquid  as  he  had  become,  he  never- 
theless saw  viSLt  Mrs.  Sellinger's  eye  was  upon  him,  and  that  she  in- 
tended to  speak  to  him,  and  he  instantly  guessed  that  she  had  heard 
of  Angela.  Without  the  slightest  ceremony,  or  a  word  to  his  part- 
ner, he  dashed  across  the  room,  and  was  by  the  lady's  side. 

"  She's  come  ?"  he  asked,  in  an  eager  whisper. 

"  Yes,  but  not  to  stay ;  now  pray — "  but  what  Mrs.  Sellinger  was 
going  to  pray  for  was  never  known.  Paul  pulled  the  door  open7 
driving  forward  a  cluster  of  people  who  were  standing  by  it  watch- 
ing the  dancers,  and  rushed  out  Yes,  in  the  hall,  there  was  Angela, 
but  with  a  bonnet  and  a  black  cloak.     He  sprang  to  her  side. 

" Oh,  my  dear  Paul,"  said  she,  "I  am  so  sorry,  but  it  was  not  my 
fiiult.  They  never  gave  me  notice  that  the  second  piece  was  changed, 
and  that  I  should  have  to  play  to-night,  till  I  got  to  the  theatre, 
and—" 

«  Hang  titke  theatre,"  cried  Paul ;  "  I  wish  it  was  bunwiA^^^  ^Sda 
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manager,  audience,  and  company,  except  you.  But  here  you  are ; 
better  late  than  never.  Off  with  your  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  Fll 
take  you  in.  We'll  have  a  terrific  polka.  Will  you  take  some  re- 
freshment first  r 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  taking  too  much,  dear,"  said  the 
pretty  girl,  shaking  her  head.  ^  But  I  can't  come  in.  I  hurried  off 
the  instant  the  curtain  was  down,  to  explain,  for  fear  you  should  think 
me  unkind,  and  now  I  must  go  back.     I  have  a  cab." 

"  Go  back !  not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Paul,  vehemently.  "  Now  you  are 
here,  you  shall  stay,  and  we'll  have  some  fun.  Come,"  and  he  dexter- 
ously removed  her  bonnet,  and,  lo !  a  beautiful  wreath  in  her  hair,  of 
silver  leaves  and  green  grapes.  ^  Just  the  identical  thing,"  said  Paul, 
^  that  will  astoni£  these  Clerkenwell  snobs  and  snobbeases." 

**  I  tell  you,  Paul,"  said  Angela,  earnestly,  "  you  are  half  wild.  I 
tell  you  I  did  not  even  stop  to  dress — see."  And  she  opened  her 
cloak  for  a  moment,  and  closed  it  laughingly.  ^*  Help  me  to  my  cab, 
there's  a  good  child." 

^  Devil  a  bit,"  cried  Mr.  CEequerbent  ^*  The  Apcdlo  dress,  and 
you  look  lovely  in  it,  and  I'll  smash  anybody  that  says  you  don't" 
And  before  the  poor  girl  was  well  aware  of  his  purpose,  he  removed 
her  cloak,  threw  it  away,  drew  her  arm  under  his,  ana  making  another 
dash  at  the  door,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  faint  scream  or  two 
made  it  clear  that  he  had  done  awful  damage,  he  hurried  her  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  room,  a  small  boy  or  two  being  overthrown  in  his 
victorious  way. 

Now  the  Apolb  dress  is  a  ve^  pretty  one,  and  Angela  Living- 
stone looked  very  pretty  in  it.  But  as  a  young  lady  does  not  gen- 
erally appear  at  a  private  ball  with  a  flittering  silver  timic  not  quite 
down  to  her  knees,  and  with  her  legs  in  fleshings,  and  with  only  a  shoul- 
der strap  on  her  arm,  the  sensation  created,  as  the  actress,  blushing  and 
terrified,  was  brought  under  the  chandelier,  and  the  room  crowded 
round  her,  was  not  precisely  favorable ;  the  ladies  glanced  at  her  legs, 
and  then  looked  indignant,  and  the  men,  when  they  found  that  Paul 
was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  looked  more  indignant  than  the 
mere  spectacle  would  have  warranted.  As  for  Mrs.  Bellinger,  she 
never  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  and  hastened  up  to  the  group,  in- 
ten^ng  to  turn  the  affair  into  a  joke,  and  get  Paul  and  the  young 
lady  out  of  the  bouse  as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  before  she  could  speak,  two  awkward  words  had  reached 
Paul's  ear.  The  first  I  will  not  write,  because  it  is  considered  an 
oath,  but  it  materially  increased  the  force  of  the  second,  which  was 
"  Ungentlemanly ." 

*^  Who  said  that  9"  asked  Paul,  looking  fiercely  round. 

^  I,  sir,"  said  a  stoutrbuilt,  middle-aged  man,  apparently  a  respecta- 
ble tradesman,  who  had  daughters  in  the  room,  and  who  probably 
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tbongfat  they  had  been  humiliated  by  breathing  the  same  atmosphere 
with  the  pretty  arti3t 

^  Then  you  intend  to  insult  this  lady,"  said  Paul,  not  very  logi- 
cally, ""  through  me,  who  introduced  her  ?" 

^  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  ^y,"  said  the  man,  laying  an  im- 
pertinent stress  upon  the  noun,  ^  but  as  for  you,  I  consider  that  you 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  offensive  puppy." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause,  which  snowed  that  some  other 
people  approved  of  this  unflattering  description  of  Paul.  Angela 
strove  to  draw  him  away,  looked  appealingly  at  Mrs.  Sellinger,  and 
began  to  cry.  Thaj(  settled  the  matter,  for  the  next  moment  Paul 
planted  so  decided  a  one-two  in  the  (ace  of  the  last  speaker,  that  he 
went  down  with  an  eye  that  would  be  black  in  next  to  no  time,  and 
a  nose  that  did  not -even  ask  that  brief  delay  for  its  manifestation  of 
the  vigor  of  the  blow. 

The  man  sprang  up,  and  in  his  turn  assailed  Paul,  who  was  a  fair 
bruiser,  and  the  batUe  promised  to  be  a  good  one.  But  women 
screamed,  and  men  shouted,  and  there  was  a  rush  upon  the  comba- 
tants, and  in  ten  minutes  Miss  Livingstone  was  going  home  crying 
in  her  cab ;  Paul  was  swearing  on  his  way  to  the  station-house,  and 
Mrs.  Sellinger's  favorite  pupils  were  dancing  the  new  dance  from  the 
Black  Forest. 


^ » » 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   8XILLSD  WORKMAN   LOOKS   OUT   A   TOOL. 

On  the  third  morning  after  that  on  which  Lilian  Trevelyan  and 
Bernard  Carlyon  had  met  for  the  first  time,  three  persons  were  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  latter,  in  a  small  town  a  few  miles  from  Aspen 
Court  The  monks,  who  named  the  place  Lynfield-Magna,  had 
doubtless  their  own  standards  of  admeasurement;  and  there  are 
parchment  records  of  the  existence  of  a  Lynfield-Parva,  which  have 
survived  all  vestiges  of  the  latter,  except  that  in  a  granary  in  its  sup- 
posed iieighborhood,  there  is  one  wall  of  ecclesiastic  solidity,  a  prob- 
able legacy  from  the  days  when  churches  were  cot  vamped  up  by 
cheap  contracts  and  sealed  tenders.  So  Lynfield-Magna  has  now  a 
solitary  greatness,  the  components  of  which  are  a  long  dull  street, 
which  forks  at  one  end  into  two  shorter  and  duller  ones,  while,  at 
the  other  end,  an  ugly  square  room,  hoisted  into  the  air  Qik«^\i>3xs^MC 
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of  piles  (which  the  architect  poaeibly  considered  to  be  columns),  rep- 
resents a  town-hall,  and  acts  as  an  umbrella  to  the  market-women. 
The  old  church,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  streets,  has  been  so  bar- 
barously treated  bj  its  successive  wardens,  that  its  mutilated  features 
can  hardly  be  recognized ;  but  it  is  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the 
place,  and  as  you  pace  up  and  down  its  pew-encumbered  aisles,  you 
can  at  least  exchange  the  sense  of  stagnation  which  settles  on  yoo 
outside,  for  an  active  instinct  of  ¥mith  towards  those  who  have  clog- 
ged up  the  arches  with  clumsy  galleries,  painted  sprawling  texts  frcni 
Sie  Proverbs  over  the  walk,  set  up  high  boxes  lined  with  green  baise, 
and  labelled  with  brass  plates,  for  respectable  miserable  sinners,  and 
planted  narrow  rickety  forms,  between  the  worst  draughts,  for  cotton 
gowns  and  smock-frocks.  And  if  you  ever  read  the  poems  of  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  priests,  who  ever 
lived,  namely,  old  George  Herbert,  you  will  wonder  what  pew-own- 
ers (with  their  pew-keys  in  their  pockets)  would  think  of  his  veiy 
low  hint  to  the  church-goer : 

^^  • 

"  Kneeling  ne^er  epoil'd  silk  stocking.    Quit  tby  state. 
All  eqau  are  witnin  the  Church's  gate." 

There  are  about  a  dozen  good  houses  in  the  town,  and  it  is  in  one 
of  these,  a  8ti£^  red-brick  building,  with  a  highly-polished  bms 
knocker  on  the  door,  that  the  group  we  have  mentioned  is  assem- 
bled. The  house  belongs  to  an  apothecary,  whose  practice  is  not 
popularly  supposed  to  be  large,  but  the  man  must  be  bold — bolder 
even  than  an  Income-Tax  Commissioner — ^who  should  venture  to 
point  out  to  the  stout  and  scowling  Mr.  Mardyke  that  his  establish- 
ment appears  larger  than  his  gains  seem  to  warrant.  For  the  pres- 
ent, his  drawing-room,  and  some  other  parts  of  his  house,  are  occu- 
pied by  strangers,  but  as  Mr.  Mardyke  is  a  childless  widower,  this 
does  not  interfere  with  his  domestic  arrangements. 

Litian  Trevelyan  is  painting  at  a  small  table  near  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  fair- hair  would  descend  in  a  cataract  upon  the  paper, 
but  for  a  golden  net-work,  which  holds  the  curls  in  graceful  im- 
prisonment She  is  not  so  completely  absorbed  in  her  work  as  to  be 
unable  to  send  an  occasional  glance  up  the  long  street,  and  her  po- 
sition gives  her  a  view  of  the  road  a  traveller  from  Aspen  ^ould  prob- 
ably take. 

Two  gentlemen  are  in  the  apartment  One  of  them,  a  laigely  made 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  lounging  in  what  was  once  supposed  in 
London,  and  is  perhaps  still  supposed  in  Lynfield,  to  be  an  easy- 
chair.  He  is  reading  one  of  the  reviews  of  the  day.  His  occupa- 
tion seems  a.  careless  one.  Is  the  face  careless  f  The  features  are 
larffe,  and  exceedingly  fine.  You  might  call  them  sensuous,  espe- 
cially the  moo^  wiUi  its  full  lower  lip ;  and  the  violet  eye,  bright 
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as  it  is,  might  possibly  turn  with  no  unrecognizing  gaze  upon  certain 
good  fair  thin^  of  this  life ;  -but  look  at  the  magnificent  brow,  round 
which  the  black,  half-dishevelled  locks  cluster  in  ample  folds.  The 
massive  head  is  almost  Olympian.  The  beauty  of  that  face  is  not 
a  mere  question  of  taste,  but  must  be  acknowledged  on  the  instant 
of  confronting  it.  Not  that  it  is  of  the  beauty  which  is  most  desi- 
rable in  this  common-place  world,  or  one  for  which  a  man,  emulous 
of  ordinary  successes,  would  prudently  barter  his  neater  fascinations, 
his  drawing-room  effectiveness.  Some  women,  and  a  good  many 
of  the  other  and  more  cowardly  sex,  would  be  afraid  of  that  face. 
If  the  author  of  the  review  could  peep  from  between  his  own  lines, 
he  would  dislike  that  hce,  and  not  without  reason.  For  the  article 
is  A  controversial  one,  designed  to  serve  the  cause  to  which  the  reader 
is  attached,  and  the  bright  violet  eye  is  lightning  into  the  holes  in 
the  logic,  and  the  lip  is  sneering  at  the  hackneyed  phraseology. 
The  reader  is  certainly  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the  scoffer.  '  He  has 
been  making  some  pencil  notes,  but  not  in  the  book,  and  possibly  as 
memoranda  for  some  private  and  unfavorable  communication. 

The  other  gentleman  is  seated  at  a  side-table,  with  his  face  averted 
from  his  companions.  A  faint  muttering  occasionally  escapes  him, 
to  which  they  are  probably  accustomed,  ifor  neither  takes  any  notice 
of  the  sound.  A  lxx>k,  apparently  of  devotion,  is  before  him,  but  he 
is  not  reading  it,  and  he  arouses  from  long  intervals  of  meditation 
to  repeat  rapidly  a  few  scarcely  audible  words.  He  is  slight  and 
delicate  in  figure,  ¥rith  hands  and  feet  of  feminine  smallness.  His 
features  are  marked,  the  nose  is  aquiline,  but  the  mouth  indicates  ir- 
resolution, and  there  is  timidity  legibly  written  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  face.  The  hair  is  long,  and  thin,  and  gray,  but  its  grayness, 
and  a  stoop,  manifest  even  while  he  is  sitting,  seem  the  traces  of 
suffering  rather  than  of  age.  But  the  strangest  characteristic  of  his 
face  is  its  utter  bloodlessness.  Its  whiteness  is  startling,  and  troubles 
the  eye.  It  resembles  neither  the  pallor  of  disease,  nor  the  sudden 
blanching  of  terror,  nor  the  sickly  hue  which  attests  the  student^s 
vigil,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  tlie  ashiness  of  death  than  we  might 
deem  that  life  could  make,  and  live.  A  man  will  hardly  see  that 
appearance  twice  in  his  time,  and  it  is  well  for  his  dreams  if  he  do 
not  see  it  once. 

i*^  So  far,  so  bad,**  said  the  reader,  throwing  his  book  upon  the  table. 

"  How  ungrateful  T*  replied  Lilian ;  ^^  when  the  poor  man  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  so  many  pages  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  you.'' 

"  Senieniice  poTuHrantur^  non  numeraniur^  Miss  Trevelyan,"  re- 
turned the  other ;  **  which  means,  in  the  present  case,  that  the  qual- 
ity, and  not  the  quantity,  of  a  man's  sentences  are  in  question,  and  if 
they  are  bad,  like  those  of  our  friend  here,  it  is  an  aggravation  of  his 
o&nce  that  they  are  many.    Don't  you  agree  to  that!" 
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"  I  don't  think  that  I  do  "  said  Lilian.  "  I  have  such  a  very  great  re- 
spect for  anybody  who  can  put  words  together  in  a  way  which  makes 
them  fit  to  be  printed/' 

"  That  the  more  he  puts  together,  the  more  your  respect  ?  Very 
well ;  but  that  is  what  we  call  in  Latin  a  petitio  principii,  a  logical 
mendicancy,  a  begging  the  question." 

**  Latin  twice  m  two  minutes,"  said  the  young  lady,  laughing ; 
^  unless  the  first  was  Greek.  I  will  not  be  talked  to  in  that  man- 
ner. I  have  read,  somewhere,  that  somebody  who  was  very  clever, 
mind,  declared  that  what  could  not  be  said  in  English  was  not  worth 
saying  at  all.     Please  to  remember  that,  Mr.  Heywood." 

^*  Why,  yes.  Somebody  spoke  safely  enough,  considering  what  En- 
glish is,  and  how  httle  entitled  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  language." 

**  On  the  contrary,"  said  Lilian,  ^'  I  will  show  you  that  it  can  be 
very  distinct  indeed,  if  you  persist  in  debating  every  thing  with  me. 
Why  don't  you  sometimes  agree  to  what  people  say !" 

^^  Why  don't  people  sometimes  say  what  I  can  agree  to  f  answered 
Mr.  Hey  wood.  ^^  Besides,"  he  added,  with  a  singular  intonation  of 
his  rich,  pleasing  voice,  **  if  I  were  too  assenting,  who  knows  but  that 
I  might  be  taken  for  a  Jesuit,  aiming  at  some  ultimate  object,  and  in 
the  mean  time  stiiving,  by  my  silkiness,  to  ingratiate  myself  with  my 
tools  and  victims  ?     That  would  be  very  sad,  you  know:" 

LiUan  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  made  no 
reply. 

*^  It  is  a  wonder,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  ^  that  your  conquering 
hero  is  so  long  in  coming.  You  wrote,  that  after  twelve  o'clock  you 
should  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  I  am  surprised  that  he  makes  you 
wait  for  your  happiness." 

*^  He  will  be  here,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Lilian,  coloring,  but 
speaking  in  a  calm  grave  tone.  **  I  wish  that  I  had  as  little  doubt 
as  to— as  to—"     She  hesitated,  and  bent  over  her  work. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  remove  any  doubts  you  may  entertain.  Miss  Tre- 
velyan,"  said  Mr.  Hejrwood,  drily.  **  I  rather  hoped  that  I  had  already 
done  so,  but  I  see  that  I  underrated  the  power  of  another  influence, 
upon  which  we  had  none  of  us  calculated  three  days  ago." 

This  time  LiUan's  fair  face  became  crimson.  But  when  she  raised 
it,  and  met  the  keen  gaze  of  her  companion,  she  answered  coura- 
geously enough — 

"  I  thought  we  understood — no,  I  mean  that  it  was  agreed  between 
us,  that  this  subject  was  to  be  spoken  of  in  one  way  only.  That  my 
duty  was  to  be  pointed  out,  and  that  I  was  to  hear  nothing  but  what 
related  to  tftat,  and  to  my  fulfilment  of  it  Is  this  the  way  in  which 
you  mean  to  treat  me  ?" 

^  You  can  hardly  forget  to  Whom  you  speak,  Lilian,"  replied  Mr. 
Heywood,  with  displeasure. 
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"Had  I  forgotten,  do  you  think  I  should  remain  to  speak T  re- 
turned  Lilian,  with  firmness. 

That  firmness  was  probably  new  to  her.  At  any  rate,  Heywood 
looked  at  her  with  that  species  of  interest  one  might  feel  in  watching 
the  solution  of  a  problem.  He  gazed  for  some  moments,  and  then, 
as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  character  of  some  process 
which  had  taken  place  before  him,  he  slightly  nodded,  and  said,  with 
a  smile — 

^  Quod  erat  denwMtrandum,  Rely  upon  my  not  annoying  you 
again.^ 

She  understood  him,  or  thought  she  did,  for  she  once  more  flushed 
over  cheek  and  forehead;  but  she  made  no  further  answer. 

^  I  think  this*Mr.  Carlyon  must  remain  with  us  during  the  day," 
said  Mr.  Heywood.  ^  I  should  like  him  to  dine  with  us.  By  the 
evening,  I  shall  be  able  to  see  our  course.  Remember,  please,  that 
what  I  chiefly  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  he  has  ambition."  ^ 

^  You  visited  his  employer,  I  thought,"  said  Lilian,  ^  in  order  to 
understand  his  character  ?" 

^  I  did,  and  for  a  better  reason  still,  namely,  to  see  whether  enough 
could  not  be  done  with  Molesworth  himself  to  make  his  subordinate's 
services  unnecessary.  I  do  not  think  that  I  did  my  work  badly,  or 
that  I  left  a  point  untouched  where  I  could  touch  without  danger. 
But  as  to  the  Wilmslows,  he  was  so  guarded  that  he  only  revealed  to 
me  that  there  must  be  something  to  guard,  or  he  would  have  been 
more  open.  And  as  to  Mr.  Carlyon,  mough  my  companion  took  a 
very  good  story  with  him,  which  passed  with  Molesworth,  he  spoke 
as  slightly  as  one  would  expect  a  lawyer  to  do  about  so  unimportant 
a  person  as  one  of  his  employSs.  In  short,  we  did  little,  except  con- 
vincing ourBelves  that  there  is  something  wrong ;  and  the  fii'st  use  we 
make  of  Carlyon  is,  to  discover  what  this  something  is." 

^  And  the  next !"  asked  Lilian. 

**  Depends  upon  Mr.  Carlyon  himself;  and,"  he  added,  as  if  urging 
the  thought  as  likely  to  please  his  companion,  ^  it  may  be  very  greatly 
to  his  advantage,  as  advertisers  say." 

^  It  is  doing  what  is  right,"  said  Lilian,  but  repeating  the  words  as 
if  they  were  a  form. 

"  It  is  doing  what  is  right,"  repeated  Mr  Heywood,  earnestly  and 
authoritatively  ;  "  and  it  is  also  a  mercifbl  and  happy  providence  that 
we  are  enabled  to  achieve  this  good  work  without  recourse  to  any 
agency  but  that  which  is  honorable.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
there  can  be  real  dishonor  in  any  act  which  promotes  the  welfare  of 
the  Church,  but  she  does  not  always  call  upon  us  to  sacrifice  even  our 
worldlier  feelings  for  her  service,  but  more  often  invites  us  to  baptize 
them  into,  and  consecrate  them  to  that  service." 

And  at  that  moment  Lilian's  blue  eyes  sparkled^  and  Hft^NioxA^^^ 
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aerving  her,  felt  that  she  had  made  out  the  approaching  figare  of 
Bernard.  But  he  wisely  abstained  from  reminding  her  to  apply  the 
lesson  of  his  last  words  to  the  sentiment  of  joy  the  sight  had  caused 
her,  for  he  knew  enough  of  the  Mysteries  to  be  certain  that  her  girl's 
heart  was  justifying  its  own  dehght  without  the  aid  of  his  theology. 
One  of  Heywood's  manifold  accomplishments  was,  the  knowing  when 
to  hold  his  tongue. 

Carlyon,  having  stabled  his  horse  at  one  of  the  two  very  bad  inns 
of  Lyntield,  hastened  to  present  himself  at  Mr.  Mardyke's  house.  He 
was  welcomed  by  Lilian,  who  presented  him  to  Mr.  Heywood. 

In  an  instant,  the  buoyant  spirits,  with  which  Bernard  had  ridden, 
somewhat  hard,  to  the  tittle  town,  were  dashed  and  chilled.  That 
magnificent-looking  stranger,  obviously  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
family  !  When  we  have  once  committed  the  indiscretion  of  placing 
our  happiness  in  the  keeping  of  another,  how  suspicious  we  are  of  the 
trustor  we  have  chosen  I  The  cloud  of  trouble  which  came  over  Carl- 
yon's  heart  must  in  some  d^ree  have  shadowed  his  &oe,  for  Hey* 
wood  turned  to  Lilian  with  a  smile,  and  after  a  moment  said, — 

"  We  poor  Cathotics  are  jealous  of  our  titles,  you  know,  Mr.  Carl- 
yon— ^the  Reverend  Cyprian  Heywood  has  the  pleasure  of  making 
your  acquaintance !'' 

And  CathoHc  clergymen  do  not  marry;  and  what  a  glow  of  pleas- 
ure came  upon  Bernard's  forehead  I  and  how  cordially  he  shook  the 
hand  Mr.  Heywood  held  out  to  him — the  latter  reading  the  whole 
histoirette  as  plainly  as  it  is  set  down  here.  The  pale  genUeman  then 
came  forward  a  few  steps. 

**  My  uncle,  Mr.  Eustace  Trevelyan  I"  said  Lilian. 

The  ashy-looking  unde  took  both  Carlyon's  hands  in  his  own,  and 
in  earnest,  but  broken  sentences,  warmly  thanked  him  for  his  interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  Miss  Trevelyan.  He  then  looked  doubtfully  at  Ber- 
nard, as  if  anxious  to  know  whether  he  thought  sufficient  acknowl- 
edgment had  been  made,  and  seemed  hesitating  whether  he  ought 
4iot  to  recommence  his  thanks.  But  as  Carlyon,  after  a  brief  reply, 
addressed  himself  to  Lilian,  the  nerv6us  man  appeared  retieved,  and 
returned  to  his  table  by  the  wall.  And  so  Bernard  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  "strange  persons"  whom  Lilian  promised  he 
should  see. 

Incalculable  are  the  advantages  a  FVench  author  enjoys  over  an 
English  one.  Among  them,  and  not  the  least,  is  the  amiable  patience 
with  which  a  not  proverbially  patient  people  allows  its  novelists  unre- 
stricted time  and  space  to  tell  their  stories.  A  hundred  pages  of  dia- 
logue, more  or  less,  are  nothing  to  a  French  raconteur^  and  to  a 
story-teller  who  does  not  wish  to  be  egotistic,  and  likes  to  set  his 
characters  talking,  instead  of  himself  talking  about  them,  nothing  can 
be  pleasanter  than  making  dialc^e.    Oh  !  for  the  good  days  of  Sir 
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Charles  GrandisoD,  and  the  interniinable  coDversations  in  that  oak 
parlor !  But  those  days  are  gone,  and  stories  are  expected  to  make 
some  little  progress  now  and  then.  But  for  this  oppressive  tax  upon 
free  speech,  what  a  number  of  things  Mr.  Carlyon  should  have  said 
this  day ;  nor  should  Mr.  Heywood's  artfulness  have  been  inarticulate, 
nor  Miss  Trevelyan  have  been  more  silent  than  becomes  a  young 
maiden.    But  we  have  much  work  before  us. 

The  stars  were  looking  into  the  Severn  when  Bernard  returned  to 
Aapen.  It  was  a  bright,  clear,  cold  night,  and  they  sparkled  and 
twinkled  with  all  their  might.  I  think  £^mard  looked  at  the  stars  a 
good  deal,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  saw  them. 

He  had  gone  through  the  intended  ordeal  well, — the  better,  per- 
haps, that  he  had  not  been  for  a  moment  on  his  guard,  and  had  only 
thought  of  his  happiness  in  finding  himself  passing  hour  after  hour  in 
the  company  of  Lilian  Trevelyan.  The  priest  had  exerted  his  mar- 
vellous powers  of  pleasing,  and  while  apparently  contributing  only  a 
handsome  share  to  a  varied  and  animated  conversation,  had  in  reality 
put  the  inind  of  Carlyon  through  its  paces,  and  formed  a  plausible 
estimate  of  its  powers.  He  found  an  intellect,  of  the  order  which  is 
too  ready  (according  to  some  profound  nersons)  to  be  great,  but  sin- 
gularly practical.  He  found  scholarship,  graceful,  but  superficial,  and 
the  better  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the  uses  of  the  world  than  a  sounder 
learning.  He  found  fluent  speech,  some  wit,  and  much  facility  of 
self-adaptation  to  circumstances.  And  then  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  moral  nature  of  Carlyon — and  was  baffled.  Not  that  Bernard 
affected  concealment,  or  dreamed  of  the  scrutiny  he  was  undergoing. 
But  there  was  a  disturbing  agency  (like  that  of  the  undiscovered 
planet  whose  influence  was  felt  in  the  calculations)  which  set  that 
nature  away  from  its  ordinary  tracks  and  channels,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, enabled  it  to  defy  the  analyzer.  It'  was  Ldlian  Trevelyan  who 
came  between  her  spiritual  fnend  and  his  aim.  Bernard  might  be 
proud,  Inight  be  revengeful,  might  be  ambitious,  or  might  be  none  of 
these ;  but  all  that  the  priest  could  with  certainty  decide  was,  that 
Bernard  loved,  and  on  this  he  had  decided  very  early  in  their  inter- 
view. It  would  be  necessary  to  apply  some  stronger  tests ;  and  it 
was  on  these,  while  Carlyon,  on  his  homeward  road,  with  a  full  and 
an  untranquil  heart,  was  weighing  hopes,  and  fears,  and  chances  in 
scales  which  he  held  all  unsteadily,  that  Heywood  was  meditating. 
And  the  plotter  had  £ftllen  asleep  long  before  the  lover  had  merged 
the  blue  of  Lilian's  eyes  in  the  dull  gray  of  the  dream-light 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

LIUAN   TKEVELTAn's   INVALUABLE   OUARBIAK. 

The  foUowiDg  day  Carlyon  strolled  out  for  a  solitary  walk  (rather 
to  the  discontent  of  the  young  ladies  at  Aspen,  who  had  intended  to 
enlist  him  for  some  little  expedition  of  their  own),  and  for  a  reason 
which  any  young  gentleman  who  has  ever  fancied  himself  in  love  will 
possibly  appreciate,  he  walked  in  the  direction  of  Lynfield,  though 
he  1^  not  the  least  intention  of  visiting  that  interesting  town.  A 
couple  of  miles  from  Aspen  Court  he  met  Heywood,  who  was  also 
walking,  and  apparently  intent  on  a  book. 

^  Ah,  Mr.  Carlyon,  I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you.  I  see,''  he 
said,  looking  round,  ^  that  my  friend  here  has  beguiled  me  into  ex- 
tending my  walk  most  unreasonably,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  you  have 
stopped  me." 

**  Do  they  write  such  engrossing  books  ?"  said  Bernard ;  ^  I  never 
get  hold  of  them."  • 

*^  No,  the  art  has  gone  out,"  replied  the  clergyman ;  '*  but  this  book 
has  been  doing  its  work  for  three  hundred  years  and  more.  You  wiU 
think  it  any  thing  but  a  clerical  handbook,  I  suppose."  And  he  held 
the  open  volume  to  Carlyon. 

"'  Rabelais.    Ah  !  I  understand  your  overlooking  the  milestones." 

**  Is  he  not  glorious  ?  I  was  just  reading  Friar  John's  encourage- 
ment of  his  friends  when  they  were  going  to  battle  with  Picrochole. 
He  tells  them  that  he  fears  nothing  but  the  great  ordnance  ;  yet  he 
knows  of  a  charm,  taught  him  by  a  sub-fiexton,  that  will  preserve  a 
man  from  the  violence  of  guns,  and  all  manner  of  fire-weapons  and 
engines,  but,  he  adds,  *  it  will  do  me  no  good,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it' " 

^  The  philosophy  of  the  failure  of  a  good  many  specifics  in  this 
world,"  said  Carlyon ;  **  frt>m  beneficent  legislation  up  to^whgt  shall 
we  say-galTanic  rings."  . 

**  It  is  true,"  said  the  priest ;  ^  and  yet  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of 
advice,  which  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  take  even  from  a  designing 
Papist  like  me.  It  is  early  in  life  for  you  to  be  severe  upon  the  worl^ 
and  you  will  get  through  it  better  by  an  occasional  bow  to  its  idols — 
at  present  at  least  For  if  a  very  young  man  laughs  at  them,  the 
kindly  judging  world  will  say,  not  that  it  is  because  he  has  eyes,  but 
because  he  could  never  get  near  enough  to  the  pedestal  to  join  in  the 
rites.  Don't  be  incensed — you  are  five-and-twenty  or  so-— I  am  forty, 
and  t  have  lived  in  my  time." 
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Bernard  here  judged  it  proper  to  inquire  after  his  host  of  the  pre- 
ceding day — and  indeed  his  host's  daughter. 

"  Oh  I  very  well,  and  delighted  with  you.  You  must  come  over 
again  when  the  Miss  Wilmslows  can  spare  you.  By  the  way,  I  am 
doubly  glad  we  have  met  this  morning,  for  I  had  thought  of  asking 
you  a  question,  one  that  affects  Miss  Trevelyan.  Perhaps,  though,  it 
18  asking  you  to  do  an  unprofessional  thing  in  giving  some  advice  to 
your  defeated  antagonists.*' 

**  Pray  make  me  useful,**  said  Carlyon,  mentally  trampling  all  eti- 
quette into  the  lowest  contempt 

**•  Why,*'  said  the  priest,  ^  it  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  one 
likes  to  be  right.  It  is  this — I  speak  of  course  in  confidence.  Let 
me  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res.  When  the  young  lady  we  speak 
of  was  an  heires^^— before  your  friends  deprived  her  of  the  title---she 
received,  as  you  may  suppose,  many  proposals.** 

What  possible  right  had  Carlyon  to  begin  to  feel  so  exceedingly 
sick  at  heart  I  Was  it  not  most  natural  that  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  should  have  such  offers  ?  So  he  admitted,  and  then  remembered 
that  she  had  not  accepted  any  of  them,  and  he  felt  a  most  unjustifia- 
ble comfort  in  reflectmg  that  she  was  no  longer  rich.  Who  says 
that  love  softens  the  heart  ?  He  made  a  sort  of  assent,  intimating 
to  Heywood  to  go  on,  but  the  latter  thought  it  was  rather  a  curious 
sound. 

'^Her  circumstances  having  altered,  of  course  any  such  negotiation 
terminates,  ipso  facto^  unless  renewed.  Now  of  two  gentlemen  who 
might  have  been  considered  to  be  pretty  equally  eligible,  any  prefer- 
ence on  the  lady's  part  set  aside,  one,  a  fnend  of  my  own,  has  in- 
trusted me  with  such  a  renewal,  couched  in  the  most  graceful  terms, 
and  really  a  creditable  offer.  He  is  a  man  of  fortune,  an  educated 
person,  and  otherwise  calculated,  I  think,  to  make  Lilian  happy.  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  she  has  a  considerable  regard  for  him,  and 
I  suppose  this  will  be  the  marriage.  Now,  Mr.  Carlyon — by  the  way, 
how  white  you  look  !  Do  you  know,  I  think  that  you  London  men 
over-exert  yourselves  when  you  come  into  the  country,  and  the  change 
of  air  upsets  you.** 

"  There  is — there  may  be  something  in^that,**  said  poor  Bernard 
hastily  ;  **  I  have  been  riding  a  good  deal — but  it  is  nothing — pray 
go  on.** 

"  Ah  !  and  you  ride  hard  too.  Miss  Trevelyan  remarked  yester- 
day, when  you  came  in,  that  you  looked  flushed,  as  if  from  a  gallop.** 
And  he  continued  to  watch  Carlyon,  who  was  conscious  of  changing 
color  two  or  three  times  under  the  other's  gaze. 

**  I  shall  be  more  careful  in  future,"  said  Bernard,  with  an  effort 
**Bnt  what  is  your  inquiry!*' 

**  Why,  this,**  said  Heywood,  "  for  I  am  in— I  will  uo\.  wj  «.  ^iSi- 
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cate,  but  a  double  position.  This  geuUemaii  is,  as  I  have  said,  my 
fiiend,  and  I  would  gladly  promote  a  marriage  upon  -which  he  has  set 
his  heart  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  still  more  bound,  for  reasons 
with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  now,  to  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  Lilian  Trevelyan.  Of  course  we  shall  employ  lawyers  to  do  that 
which,  in  this  happy  country,  lawyers  only  can  do ;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  two  or  three  points  for  consideration.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  your  knowledge  and  practical  habits,  you  will  put  me 
right  in  a  minute." 

Carlyon  only  trusted  himself  with  another  slight  assent 

"  This  lover  of  Lilian  V'  ^<1  Hey  wood,  possibly  choosing  his  words, 
**  though  rich,  is  unfortunately  placed  in  certain  circumstances,  which, 
though  in  no  way  affecting  his  honor,  would  be  exceedingly  disad- 
vantageous to  his  interests  were  they  known.  And — I  speak  to  you, 
again,  in  the  utmost  confidence — they  are  so  apparently — shall  I  say 
suspicious,  that  if  Lilian  herself — " 

^*  One  word,  Mr.  Heywood,''  said  Bernard,  ^  and  you  will  fomve  the 
interruption  when  you  understand  its  reason.  I  must  not  hear  the 
circumstances  you  were  about  to  menti'on.*' 

^  I  have  to  beg  your  forgiveness,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  with  the  in- 
stant and  haughty  humility  of  a  man  of  the  world.  ^  I  understand 
you.  I  had  ventured  to  rely  on  your  assurance  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  you  were  willing  to  be  useful.     I  am  trenching,  it  appears,  on 

Erofessional  etiquette — ^my  ignorance  is  my  only  excuse."  He  raised 
is  hand  to  his  hat,  as  if  about  to  terminate  the  interview,  when  Ber- 
nard replied  quietly,  for  he  had  been  for  some  time  striving  to  master 
himself  and  the  little  personaHty  assisted  him. 

*'  You  do  understand  me,  Mr.  Heywood.  I  repeat  that  I  shall  most 
gladly  be  of  any  service  to  Miss  Trevelyan.  But  there  is  a  reason 
why  I  ought  not  clandestinely  to  become  possessed  of  information 
with  which  I  might,  as  I  gather  Irom  your  statement,  materially  damage 
the  interests  of  a  suitor  tor  Miss  Trevelyan's  hand." 

Hey  wood's  bold,  keen  glance  was  turned  full  upon  the  face  of  Carl- 
yon, but  it  was  met  by  a  gaze  as  bold  and  searching  as  his  own«  For 
Bernard,  after  the  first  shock  of  Hey  wood's  communication  was  over, 
had  leamed,  either  from  an  unguarded  look,  or  from  an  over-acted 
passage — a  word  will  suffice  where  the  faculties  are  so  painfully  sharp- 
ened— that  the  piiest  knew  his  secret 

**  You  had  better  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  replied  Heywood, 
who  knew,  in  his  turn,  that  both  masks  had  &llen. 

^^I  have  done  so,"  said  Carlyon.  **And  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ought  to  say  another  word.  To  Mr.  Heywood  it  is  certainly  needless 
that  I  should." 

^*  I  am  a  plain  man,  sir,"  said  the  priest,  ^  and  I  like  straightfor- 
ward dealmg,  and,  therefore,  if  you  will  not  speak  out,  I  will.     An 
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attorney  has  sent  his  clerk  to  be  a  sort  of  man  in  poaseasion  at  Aspen 
Court,  and  that  attorney's  clerk  has  done  Miss  Trevelyan,  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  England,  the  honor  to  re- 
gard her  with  favor,  and,  like  a  chivalrous  rival,  declines  to  hear  any 
thing  against  a  millionaire^  who  intends  to  marry  her." 

^'  How  utterly  unworthy  I  should  be  of  the  hopes  I  entertain,"  said 
Bernard,  with  an  unmoved  voice,  and  a  calm  smile,  *^  could  I  feel 
ashamed,  even  for  a  second,  by  your  high-minded  taunts !  Can  you 
borrow  nothing  stronger  than  that  from  your  friend  Rabelais?  He 
was  a  master  of  vituperation,  but  would  hardly  have  found  a  sting  in 
charging  a  gentleman  with  having  raised  his  eyes  something  higher 
than  his  fortunes,  before  raising  his  fortunes  to  the  height  he  de- 
signed." 

"^  A  neat  speech,  and  well  spoken,"  said  Hey  wood,  ^  and  one  which 
sounds  like  a  scrap  from  a  sentimental  comedy.  Perhaps  you  write 
for  the  stage  ?  At  all  events,  accept  my  applause.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  right  to  go  further,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  whether, 
as  a  practical  man,  he  has  any  reason,  the  least,  for  anticipating  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ambition." 

**'  That,  sir,"  said  Bernard,  preserving  his  temper,  "•  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  moment  My  object  was  merely  to  avoid  the  receiving 
an  undue  advantage  from  what,  when  you  began  to  speak,  I  supposed 
to  be  a  professional  confidence.  Probably  I  mistook  a  supposed  case 
for  a  real  one,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  which  he  tried  to  render  as  care- 
less as  he  could. 

^^  You  would  like  to  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,"  said 
the  clergyman,  now  laughing  without  reserve,  but  not  offensively. 
*^Gome,  we  have  exchanged  cut  and  thrust,  suppose  we  keep  the 
peace  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  if  you  like,  you  may  imagine  that  I 
spoke  rudely  in  order  to  test  your  power  of  selt-command.  We 
priests,  you  know,  are  artful  enough  for  any  thing.  But  I  must  tiy 
back  on  the  old  scent  (is  that  the  orthodox  phrase  ?)  and  if  we  are 
to  talk  at  all  on  the  subject,  I  mu^t  ask  you  to  consider  your  social 
position." 

"  Mr.  Hey  wood,"  said  Bernard,  ^^  we  are  speaking  under  curious 
circumstances.  I  interrupted  you  in  a  stoiy  which  probably  you  in- 
troduced in  order  to  be  interrupted,  and  a  certain  inference,  which  I 
have  not  contradicted,  naturally  resulted.    But — " 

**  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Hey  wood,  "  you  are  clearly  destined 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  will  do  well  to  reserve  these  phrases 
foi  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite,  who  may  slightly 
misapprehend  you,  and  se  forth.  You  profess  love  for  Miss  Lilian 
Trevelyan,  you  are  speaking  to  her  best  and  most  trusted  friend,  who 
invites  you  to  speak  out,  and  you  answer  in  the  platitudea  o{  ^  4<^ 
bating  society." 
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^  I  bare  great  respect  for  Miae  Trevelyan's  friend/'  said  Bernard^ 
who  was  determined  not  to  be  driven,  ^  but  I  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  mine." 

^  That  is  the  first  sennble  word  I  hare  heard  from  you/'  said  Hey- 
wood,  good-naturedly ;  ^and  it  deserves  to  be  met  with  frankneas. 
Lilian  Trevelyan  is  every  thing  to  me,  and  all  my  friendships  and  en- 
mities (if  enmities  were  proper)  must  connect  themselves  with  her 
welfare.  That  is  plain  speaking.  Now  for  yourself.  I  like  you,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  impossible  that,  with  opportunities,  Miss  Trevelyan 
might  ultimately  be  brought  to  a  similar  admission — ^though  yon 
need  not  flush  up  to  your  eyes  in  that  manner.  And  as  I  was  rude 
just  now,  I  ought  to  say,  though  as  a  man  of  sense  you  are  already 
sure  of  it,  that  the  mere  accident  of  your  learning  the  law  in  an 
office,  instead  of  yawning  over  it  in  chambers,  is,  with  me,  a  circum- 
stance in  your  favor,  rather  than  against  you.  There  is  a  man  who 
will,  one  of  these  days,  be  a  cabinet  minister,  who  was,  no  very  long 
time  ago,  holding  your  place  in  a  solicitor's  house  in  tbe  city.  But 
I  do  not  intend  that  Miss  Lilian  Trevelyan  shall  be  a  lawyer's  wife. 
Meliora  canamtis,  Mr.  Carlyon." 

^  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  having  said  so  much,"  replied  Bernard ; 
"  and  it  makes  me  quite  sure  that  you  mean  to  say  more." 

**  Very  little  more,  for  you  roust  speak  now,  or  ever  hereafter  hold 
your  peace  on  this  subject  I  have  told  you  my  position  with  regard 
to  Mias  Trevelyan,  and  as  vou  have  spent  a  day  with  us,  I  imagine 
you  have  convinced  yourself  that  I  have  described  it  aright  So  I 
speak  with  some  authority.  Have  you  any  private  fortune,  or  expec- 
tations oi  one  ?" 

**  I  have  no  private  fortune,"  said  Carlyon.  *^  It  is  not  worth  while 
talking  of  my  expectations." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  replied  the  priest  **  Well,  you  must  be 
near  the  expiration  of  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Molesworth.  Is  he 
going  to  take  you  into  partnership  ?" 

^  There  is  no  reason  for  my  expecting  such  an  offer,"  replied  Be^ 
nard,  "  and  were  it  made,  I  should  decline  it" 

"'  Decline  a  share  in  a  capital  business,  which  produces  some  six  or 
seven  thousand  a  year,  I  am  told  ?" 

^  As  you  seem  interested  in  the  house,  there  is  no  objection  to  my 
telling  you  that  your  estimate  is  under  the  mark,"  said  Carlyon, 
""  and  that  were  Mr.  Molesworth's  great  energies  supported  by  those 
of  a  working  partner—" 

*^  Such  as  you  would  make,  instead  of  the  gentleman  who  keeps 
bears  and  lynxes  at  Sydenham  ?" 

**  Just  so,"  said  Bernard,  smiling  at  this  A-esh  proof  of  Hey  wood's 
acouaintance  with  the  subject ;  ^^  but  such  as  it  is  not  my  ambition  to 
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^Come,  you  have  ambition,  then.  That  is  something.  I  was 
afraid  that  you  had  none,  and  were  content  to  grovel  on,  filing,  and 
demurring,  and  endorsing,  and  attesting,  and  declaring,  and  except- 
ing, and  Touching,  and  muddling,  until  you  could  sit  down  with  a 
good  balance  at  your  banker^s,  and  complacently  meditate  on  the 
noble  and  useful  practice  in  which  you  had  passed  life." 

^  Let  me  compliment  you  on  having  picked  up  the  mantle  of  Ra- 
belais, and  on  its  excellent  fit,''  said  Bernard. 

**  And  I  compliment  you  on  your  self-command,  and  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  the  loss  of  Miss  Trevelyan  will  not  break  your  heart,"  re- 
toroed  the  other.  ^  And  now  we  may  as  well  understand  one  an- 
other. In  a  spirit  of  kindness  towards  you,  I  have  invited  your  ex- 
planations, and  you  refuse  them,  probably  thinking  that  I  am  a  mere 
mterloper,  and  designing  to  address  yourself  directly  to  the  young 
hidy.  But  you  do  not  know  the  family  in  question,  or  its  habits. 
Come  over  to  Lynfield,  and  make  your  proposals,  and  you  will  be  at 
ence  referred  to  me  for  a  decisive  and  final  answer.  You  miffht 
have  saved  yourself  trouble  by  an  explanation  on  the  spot,  but  that 
is  your  affair.  Meantime,  I  was  requested  by  Miss  Trevelyan,  should 
I  accidentally  meet  you,  to  request  the  return  of  a  chain  of  hers, 
which  you  forgot  to  mention  yesterday.  I  believe  that  I  see  it — 
very  thoughtful  of  you  to  wear  it  yourself,  to  insure  its  safety,  but 
let  roe  release  you  from  the  charge/' 

Now  this  was  a  mere  guess  of  Hey  wood's,  for  he  could  not  see  the 
carefully^arded  chain,  but  the  shot  told. 

^  Mr.  Hey  wood,"  said  Bernard,  afler  a  pause,  ^  you  are  a  clergy- 
man, but — " 

**  But  a  papist,  who,  if  honest,  wishes  to  convert  you,  and,  if  dis- 
honest, to  use  you — is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  chronicle  of 
Protestant  belief,  and  do  you  suppose  I  am  irritated  with  you  for 
holding  to  your  amiable  creed  ?" 

^I  might  be  hurt  if  I  thought  you  in  earnest,"  said  Bernard, 
laughing,  ^  but  I  rather  imagine  that  you  acquit  nie  of  intolerance. 
I  was  about  to  say,"  he  continued,  with  earnestness,  *^  that  during  our 
interviews,  both  yesterday  and  tonday,  your  tone  has  been  that  of  a 
well-tried  man  of  the  world — a  man  whose  conversation  one  enjojrs, 
but  who  certainly  does  not  invite  one's  confidences." 

*^  People  have  said  that  to  me  before,  do  you  know,"  s«d  Heywood 
miling,  "  and  it  is  very  sad  that  it  should  be  sa  I  must  go  through 
a  course  of  tracts,  or  something,  to  make  me  less  worldly.  Do  you 
think  that  any  of  your  evangehcal  parsons  would  take  me  as  an  i^ 
prentice  for  a  little  while,  due  security  being  given  that  I  should  not 
proeelytiae  or  smoke  tobacco  ?" 

**  But,  considering  our  very  recent  acquaintance,"  said  Bernard,  not 
heeding  the  interruption,  **  I  suppose  I  may  believe  that  sujcdbi  ^  ««nr 
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yerBation  as  we  haye  had  would  hardly  have  taken  place,  if  yon  had 
not  some  reason  for  carrying  it  further.  I  will  imitate  your  plain 
speech,  and  say  I  am  convinced  that  I  can  be  of  some  service  tp 
you." 

^  You  are  a  man  of  talent,  Mr.  Carlyon,  but  does  your  talent  cany 
you  no  further  than  this  ?  You  are  silent  Well,  admitting  tliat  you 
can  be  of  service — not  to  me— but  to  the  family  to  which  I  am  at- 
tached, are  you  willing  to  be  so  ?" 

^  The  question  is  hardly  one  which  you,  Mn  Heywood,  need  ask." 

'^The  Irevelyans  are  not  ungrateful,  and  whatever  you  may  do  for 
them  will  be  overpaid — I  use  the  word  deliberately,  because  I  know 
that  you  will  approve  it  But  still  the  service  required  is  a  large 
one." 

'^  I  am  not  afraid  to  hear  what  it  is,"  said  Carlyon. 

^  But  I  am  half  afraid  to  tell  it  you,"  said  the  other,  "  which,  how- 
ever, I  should  not  be,  if  I  believed  you  half  in  earnest  about  Miss 
Trevelyan.  Don't  look  so  haughtily  indignant — a  want  of  earnestness 
18  one  of  the  accomplishments  which  at  your  age  a  man  studies,  and 
is  proud  of,  and  doos  not  utterly  despise  until  his  eyes  open  a  little 
wider." 

^  Still,"  said  Bernard,  quietly,  ^  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say.  You  have,  obviously,  made  close  inquiries,  no  doubt  in  con- 
nection with  the  object  you  seek,  and  probably  these  have  informed 
you  that  I  am  scarcely  a  trifler,  or,  shall  I  say,  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  Grood,"  said  the  priest ;  **  anger,  as  worthy  old  Fuller  observes,  is 
one  of  the  sinews  of  the  soul,  and  he  that  wants  it  hath  a  maimed 
mind.  I  am  glad  Miss  Trevelyan  has  so  complete  a  champion. 
Now,  listen.  Your  house  has  taken  away  Aspen  Court  from  Lilian 
Trevelyan.    Will  you  do  your  utmost  to  restore  it  to  her  ?" 

This  speech  certainly  made  Bernard  start,  and  not  without  reason. 
It  sounded  like  one  of  those  audadous  things  which  people  say  so 
coolly  to  us  in  dreams,  and  which  we  bear  and  answer  with  so  much 
composure, — but  then  Carlyon  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  awake. 
He  turned  a  bewildered  eye  upon  his  companion,  as  if  to  ask  him  to 
rapeat  his  words.     Heywood  left  him  no  time  for  discussiou. 

^^  Of  course,"  he  said,  ^^  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  answered  in  an 
instant  Give  it  full  consideration.  Only  understand,  that  those  who 
make  it,  perfectly  comprehend  your  position,  and  the  amount  of  means 
you  possess  for  carrying  out  their  object  Do  not  imagine  that  they 
suppose  they  are  negotiating  with  a  mere  tool.  Understand  this ; 
and,  also,  that  he  who  leads  Miss  Trevelyan  to  Aspen  as  its  heiress, 
leads  her  there  as  his  wife." 

He  spoke,  at  last^  in  the  tone  which  carries  conviction  of  the 
sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  speaker,  and  he  took  Bernard's 
handy — 
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^  I  bare  set  a  prize  before  you,  but  it  is  set  bigb.  If  your  beart 
fails  you,  tbere  is  is  no  shame  in  the  matter,  and  I  dare  say  you  may 
make  a  yery  good  solicitor,  aud  lead  a  quiet  and  prosperous  life,  with- 
out Lilian  Trevelyan.  But  if  you  cboose  the  other  course,  and  dare 
venture  for  Aspen,  you  will  be  well  backed  by  those  who  can  be 
good  friends  to  their  friend.  And  now,  not  another  word.  Come 
over  to  Lynfield  the  day  after  to-morrow.  And  should  you  decline 
to  aid  us,  I  will  spare  you  all  troublesome  explanation — ^if  I  see  you 
return  Miss  Trevelyan's  chain,  I  shall  understand  that  this  conversa- 
tion is  forgotten.    And  now,  good  day." 

He  shook  Bernard's  band  £ndly,  and  walked  away. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THB   OWL  AND  THE   KFTTENS. 

Charlxs,  EIarl  of  Rookburt,  attained  bis  majority  in  the  year  of 
Lord  Nelson's  funeral.  Public  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  by  the 
young  earl  himself  who,  having  entertained  a  select  party  upon  the 
.  evening  of  the  solemn  ceremonial,  and  having  got  outrageously  tipsy, 
as  was  not  unusual  with  the  territorial  aristocracy  in  the  year  1806, 
did  sally  forth  with  some  companions,  and,  from  the  top  of  a  hackney- 
coach,  did  laudably  essay  to  dry  the  tears  of  the  weeping  metropolis, 
by  assuring  the  crowds  that  he  should  take  bis  seat  in  the  Lords  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  and  though  Nelson  was  gone,  he,  Charles  of  Rook- 
bury,  would  watch  over  the  country  and  the  constitution.  His  friends 
hurraed  this  heroic  declaration,  but  the  mob  did  not  see  the  fun, 
palled  the  party  from  the  coach,  near  the  King's  Mews,  and  bandied 
them  almost  as  roughly  as  the  paragraph-mongers  did  for  some  days 
afterwards.  Very  witty  were  the  latter  upon  the  young  lord's  foolish- 
ness, and  came  out  bitterly  in  italics.  **  A  certain  9prig  of  nobility, 
just  escaped  from  the  itoiff  at  Eton,  is  supposed  to  have  fancied  him- 
self an  admiral  t'other  night,  because  he  was  half  seas  awrP  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  epigrams  by  which  the  despotism  of  the 
aristocrats  was  tempered  half  a  century  ago,  and  Lord  Rookbury 
came  in  for  his  share,  as  may  be  seen  on  proper  application  to  Mr. 
Panizzi.  But  Lord  Rookbury,  though  unluckily  notorious,  for  some 
time,  for  this  unseemly  outbreak,  had  done,  and  could  do,  even  better 
things  than  drinking  claret  and  publishing  the  fact. 

Eb  came,  after  a  long  minority,  to  an  ample  and  ^^\\rTi\it«^ 
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estate,  and  having  distinguished  himself  at  college,  was,  as  usual,  ex- 
pected to  distinguish  himself  in  public  life.  As  usual,  too,  he  disap- 
pointed expectations  founded  on  that  basis,  as  anybody  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  through  Mr.  Dod's  Parliamentary  Guide  for  the 
last  ten  years^  will  find  is  still  the  course  (with  a  few  confirmatory  ex- 
ceptions) of  University  stars, — a  result,  by  the  way,  which  ought  to 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  a  system  intended  to  prepare  men  to  win 
the  world's  prizes,  not  those  of  the  colleges.  Lord  Rookbury's  £unily 
fiiends  were  chiefly  tories,  which  was  perhaps  a  sufficient  reason  fcMr 
the  young  lord — who  always  held  that  relations  were  a  mistake — 
taking  the  other  side.  However,  though  he  eschewed  his  native 
benches,  he  would  not  be  naturalized  on  those  opposite,  and  early 
gave  evidence  of  the  self-will,  or  independence,  as  he  preferred  to  cm 
it,  which  marked  him  through  life.  Of  course,  the  Court  and  Carl- 
ton blandishments  were  alike  tried  upon  the  wealthy  young  noble- 
man, but  while  he  could  be  made  to  like  neither  the  king's  wit  nor 
the  queen's  snuff,  he  was  also  proof  to  "  the  virtuous  Dauphin,"  and 
the  vocal  Morris.  It  was  soon  found  that  Lord  Rookbury  coi^d  not 
be  ^  had."  But  he  attended  in  his  place  very  regularly,  and  often 
made  a  brief  smart  speech,  full  of  sarcasm,  and  designed  to  show  both 
sides  that  they  were  mcapable  of  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
The  latter  halif  of  his  address  generally  overthrew  the  argument  of  the 
former,  and  his  practical  commentary  on  both  halves  was  going  away 
without  voting  at  all.  Even  as  a  young  man,  recently  printed  dianes 
have  shown  that  Lord  Rookbury  sometimes  set  older  lords  thinking, 
when  they  had  only  intended  dividing. 

Time  passed,  so  did  Percevals,  Liverpools,  and  Cannings ;  and 
Lord  Rookbury's  nature  continued  to  isolate  itself.  He  read  much ; 
he  thought  deeply  ;  and  he  did  nothing.  The  brief  keen  speeches 
still  flashed  out  amid  the  common-place  of  the  house,  and  everybody 
listened ;  but  rising  men  felt,  that  though  they  might  fear  Rookbii- 
ry's  sarcasms,  they  need  not  fear  his  competition ;  and  that  is  a 
thought  which  mightily  consoles  some  of  your  rising  men.  And 
others  who  had  risen,  and  could  afford  to  be  pleased  when  they  liked, 
internally  regretted  that  Rookbury  had  been  too  rich  to  be  put  into 
harness,  or  something  might  haye  been  made  of  him,  had  he  been 
duly  bitted.  It  was  even  hinted  that  in  reform  times,  the  great  Eari 
Chimborazo,  high-throned  all  height  above,  had  looked  down  from 
his  inaccessible  mountain,  round  which  he  haughtily  permitted  the 
world  to  revolve,  and  had  indicated  one  of  the  lower  peaks  as  a  sta- 
tion for  Rookbory.  But  he  refused  it,  and  even  Uved.  That  eari 
passed,  and  was  succeeded,  and  again  Rookbury  might  have  had 
office.  He  was  periiaps  a  thought  nearer  to  it  now  than  ever  in  his 
life,  for  though  the  new  premier's  jovial  laugh  was  unlike  Rookbu- 
ry's taunting  gibe,  the  men  had  something  akin  in  their  mammon 
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acorn  of  humbug.  But  it  was  too  late,  at  least  so  Lord  Rookbury 
thought,  and  it  was  decidedly  so  when  Sir  Robert  and  Lord  John 
began  alternately  to  mount  guard,  relieving  one  another  at  intervala. 
Rookbury  was  too  old  for  drill.  When,  in  1846,  Lord  John  came 
in  on  his  five  years'  repairing  lease.  Lord  Rookbury  was  sixty-one. 
There  is  a  trifle  to  add  yet,  before  he  arrives  at  Aspen  Court 

It  has  not  been  mentioned.  Lord  Rookbury  seldom  mentioned  it 
himself,  and  never  among  his  friends,  that  he  married.  Nobody  ex- 
actly knew  why,  but  so  many  of  Lord  Rookbury's  acts  were  incom- 
prehensible. He  was  proud  of  his  descent  Lady  Rookbury's  father 
was  a  tea-dealer.  He  liked  beauty.  The  countess  was  short,  hun« 
gry-looking,  and  had  high  cheek-bones.  And  though  Rookbury  did 
not  admire  virtue,  or  set  the  slightest  example  thereof  he  conceived 
it  desirable  in  a  peeress ;  and  this  made  it  the  more  strange  that  he 
should  marry  a  ¥ridow  whose  Cheltenham  interval  had  been  talked 
about  There  was  some  money,  but  not  enough  to  be  any  object 
to  his  lordship — at  least  so  people  said,  judging  from  his  rental  and 
the  large  sums  he  ^nt  on  his  own  amusements.  However,  they 
married,  and  lived  decorously  enough  at  Rookton  Woods  and  in 
Acheron  Square  for  four  years,  when  the  Countess  of  Rookbury, 
having  presented  the  earl  with  an  heir,  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
Court  physicians  and  called  in  a  homoeopathist  Being  thus  left  a 
widower,  Lord  Rookbury  announced,  to  prevent  trouble  to  the  moth- 
ers of  families — for  he  was  a  very  gentlemanly  man — that  little  Vis* 
count  Dawton  was  not  to  have  a  step-mamma. 

It  would  have  been  very  delightful  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  con- 
tiDue  the  last  sentence  after  the  fashion  of  many  charming  writers  of 
my  acquaintance.  Why  can  I  not  add,  "  and,  retiring  from  the  gay, 
but  heartless  metropolis,  the  bereaved  father  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  education  of  his  only  child,  in  whose  expanding  intellect  and 
amiable  ways  the  affectionate  earl  found  his  only  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  his  Matilda  ?"  Because  the  earl  did  not  retire  from  the  heart- 
leas  metropolis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  re-fiimished  his  town-house 
in  exquisite  taste,  and  during  the  season  gave  marvellous  dinners,  by 
which  his  cook.  Monsieur  Quenelle,  gained  a  European  reputation. 
But  he  was  not  fond  of  his  child,  nor  even  of  his  friends'  children 
(which  latter  liking  is  sometimes  found  in  men  who  take  no  great 
interest  in  their  own),  and  he  placed  little  Lord  Dawton  under  such 
governess-ship  and  tutorship  as  he  considered  might  exonerate  him- 
self from  all  furdier  trouble  in  that  trifling  matter.  And  having 
hinaself  been  sent  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  sent  Dawtcm  to  Harrow 
and  Cambridge,  at  which  latter  seat  of  polite  learning  and  true  reli- 
gion the  heir  of  Rookton  Woods  was  beating  bargees  when  our 
story  began. 

So  fiu- 1  have  stated  nothing  against  Lord  Rookbury.    Ei^  ^vk  voi 
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exceedingly  clever  person,  shrewd,  audacious,  and  sarcastic,  with  am- 
ple means,  and  plenty  of  will.  Also,  let  us  give  him  his  further  due. 
He  was  a  finished  gentleman  in  manners,  incapable  of  coarseness,  ex- 
cept under  strong  provocations,  and  remarkably  pleasant  in  the  so- 
ciety of  women.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  his  tall  figure,  thin  almost 
to  fragility,  but  upright  as  a  column,  had  not  stiffened  with  age.  His 
small,  well-made  he&d  was  perfectly  bald.  Wrinkles  had  reluctamtly 
intruded  to  disturb  the  delicate  Saxon  features  ;  and  perhaps  the  ha- 
bitual doubt — I  do  not  like  to  write  distrust — which  marked  the  old 
man^s  face,  had  aided  to  deepen  the  lines  near  the  mouth.  The  cold 
blue  eye  was  undimmed,  and  the  teeth  were  white  and  perfect 
Carefully,  but  not  foppishly  dressed,  and  bearing  himself  loftily  and 
well.  Lord  Rookbury  looked  an  excellent  type  of  the  English  gentle- 
man of  rank,  and  when  foreigners  came  to  hear  the  debates  m  the 
Lords,  they  always  marked  him  out  as  somebody,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  be  told  (by  oflScials)  that  he  was — ^  Oh,  nobody  particular 
— a  peer."  And  by  this  time  men  with  not  a  twentieth  part  of 
Rookbury 's  talent,  had  learned  to  speak  of  him  as  a  mere  crotche- 
teer, and  even  to  pity  him  as  possibly  a  little  cracked. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  must  not  let  him  down  so  easily.  He  was  a  sad 
old  reprobate, — and  there  you  have  it  in  half  a  line.  A  fine  classical 
scholar,  he  wrote  Latin  verses  as  good  as  Lord  Wellesley's,  but  all 
the  purity  was  in  the  style.  He  liked  Juvenal,  which  was  odd,  for 
that  uncompromising  gentleman  lashes  avarice,  fraud,  and  luxury, 
and  Lord  Rookbury  practised  all  three.  Chiefly,  you  would  wonder 
that  a  man  who  looked  so  well,  and  spoke  so  boldly,  was  a  down- 
right cheat  And  yet  he  was  one.  I  do  not  think  he  exactly  loved 
money  for  its  own  sake,  and  he  would  certainly  spend  it  unhesita- 
tingly in  the  gratification  either  of  a  pleasure  or  a  vengeance,  but  he 
liked  to  take  advantage  of  everybody.  It  was  curiously  developed, 
this  passion  for  ^  getting  the  pull,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  he  would 
make  private  sacrifices  that  the  world  might  see  him  a  winner.  Da- 
ring part  of  his  life  he  took  to  the  turf ;  and  more  than  one  person 
now  lives  virtuously  on  the  pension  Lord  Rookbury  bestowed  as  a 
reward  for  taking  the  public  shame  of  a  daring  turf-swindle,  con- 
trived by  himself.  You  cannot  cheat  much  at  whist  in  England,  but 
at  icarliy  in  his  own  house.  Lord  Rookbury  managed  to  win  so  won- 
derfully from  a  French  gentleman,  who  knew  himself  to  be  of  the 
first  force,  that  the  latter  insisted  on  moving  the  table.  There  were 
looking-glasses  in  the  room,  by  the  way,  and  somehow  Lord  Rook- 
bury not  only  won  no  more,  but  thought  it  well  to  return  his  past 
winnings. 

Rookton  Woods,  his  seat,  was  in  the  same  county  with  Aspen 
Court,  but  nearly  at  the  other  end  of  it  We  need  not  describe  the 
place,  because  we  are  not  going  thither  at  present,  but  it  ahall  be 
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fthown  in  its  season.  Parliament  was  up  for  the  Easter  holidays,  and 
Lord  Rookbury  had  gone  home.  There  had  been  some  frosts,  to  the 
great  wrath  of  the  hunting-meD,  but  the  open  day  had  come  at  last, 
and  the  Z.  P.  H.  having  met  at  Smudgington  Bottom,  and  found, 
the  fields  around  that  moist  retreat  were  soon  studded  with  riderless 
horses  and  horseless  ex-riders.  Lord  Rookbury,  who  rode  well  to 
hounds,  had  been  punctual  at  cover-side,  and  had  shamed  younger 
men  by  his  management  and  boldness  up  to  the  first  check  But 
while,  the  old  dog-fox  was  being  extracted  from  the  willow-copse  near 
Blashtree  End,  which  is  about  four  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  As- 
pen Court,  a  thought  suddenly  struck  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  and  he 
was  seen  no  more  in  that  day's  hunt  Soon  afterwards  the  fox  gal- 
lantly broke  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood,  and  after  going  to 
the  right  to  Ankelow  Butts,  and  over  Bobchurch  Hill,  and  so  by 
Jobbins's  fiirm  and  the  Leasowes,  took  the  left  across  the  Hazleby 
road  and  the  railway,  where  there  was  another  checL  But  the 
hounds  picked  him  up,  and  he  went  steadily  over  the  downs  to 
Griffs's  Qorse,  and  thence  by  Low  Whacks  to  Bibbington,  and  was 
finally  run  iuto  within  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Three  Blind  Ducks, 
Sluice  Common,  after  a  fine  run  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  making 
the  ninety-seventh  brace  the  Z.  P.  H.  had  killed  that  last  month ; 
and  so  hurrah  for  the  manly  pig-skin  I 

Lord  Rookbury,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  country,  having 
cleared  himself  from  the  hunt,  set  his  horse's  head  straight  for  Aspen 
Court,  and  according  to  his  custom,  when  he  was  bent  on  an  object, 
lost  very  little  time  in  getting  there.  He  gave  a  glance  at  his  perfect 
tops,  and  was  gratified  to  find  that  he  was  scarcely  splashed,  and  for 
the  rest  he  knew  that  his  costume  was  faultless.  Even  between  sixty 
and  seventy  it  is  as  well  to  be  tidy  when  one  calls  upon  ladies,  and 
Lord  Rookbury  was  looking  exceedingly  well.  He  rode  up  to  the 
door,  which  stood  wide  open,  and  began  to  hammer  with  his  whip- 
handle.  After  some  battering,  the  red-armed  Martha  appeared, 
and  immediately  began  to  curtsy  to  horse  and  rider,  with  her  usual 
industry. 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  at  home. 

**■  Out  for  a  drive,  I  suppose  V  said  the  earl. 

**  Naw,  sir,"  said  Martna,  eager  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

«*  Mr.  Wilmslow  out  with  the  hounds,  eh  ?    I  didn't  see  him." 

^  Naw,  sir,  naw,"  said  Martha. 

**  But  he's  not  here,  you  say,  girl  ?" 

«  Naw,  sir,  I  dint  say  so.  But  he  don't  want  to  see  you,  and  he 
knows  what  you've  come  for." 

"  Does  he?"  said  the  earl     "Then  he  knows  a  little  more  than  I 

do  mysel£" 
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**  Yon  be  after  no  good,"  continiied  the  fiutliAil  Martha,  ^  and  sooner 
you  be  off,  better  we  be  pleased/' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  passed  through  the  earl's 
mind  at  this  notification  of  his  supposed  intentions,  but  he  made  a 
most  remarkaUe  face  at  the  rosy  Martha,  and  then  taking  oat  his 
card-case  he  endeavored  to  hand  a  card  to  that  uncompromiaii^  per- 
son.    But  she  put  her  great  hands  behind  her. 

**  I  shan't  take  none  of  your  papers,  naw.  It's  just  as  master 
thought,  and  you  may  keep  it  to  yourselE" 

^*  Don't  be  such  a  fool,  girl,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  ceasing  to  be 
amused,  and  suddenly  looking  very  black  indeed.  ^  Take  that  card 
to  Mr.  Wilmslow,  who  is  under  some  mistake  about  me,  and  then  let 
me  hear  his  answer.  Do  you  hear?"  he  said,  hastily  dismounting, 
and  entering  the  hall. 

JfoblesH  ohlig€^  in  more  senses  than  one,  especially  in  this  ooontry. 
And  at  any  rate  it  was  not  such  a  person  as  poor  Martha,  who  oouid 
be  expected  to  resist  that  dark  scowl  and  thunderous  command.  But 
she  resolved  to  compromise  between  her  fears  and  her  duty,  and  so 
taking  the  card  with  some  tremor,  she  hastily  made  off  with  it  into 
the  lower  regions  of  the  house,  and  far  enou^  away  from  the  smok- 
ing-room, whence,  indeed,  Wilmslow  had  espied  Lord  Rookbury,  and 
having  been  seized  with  one  of  his  old  terrors  of  legal  invasion,  had 
issued  the  sternest  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  visible. 

Throwing  his  rein  over  a  hook  at  the  door,  the  earl  walked  about 
the  hall  for  some  time,  and  mif^  have  been  walking  there  np  to  this 
present  writing,  for  any  step  Martha  would  have  taken  to  abridge  his 
exercise.  He  pictured  to  himself  Martha  returning  to  her  master  with 
the  card — the  horror  of  that  master  at  finding  that  he  had  sent  an 
offensive  message  to  one  of  the  leading  aristocrats  of  his  connty,  who 
had  honored  him  with  a  visit  of  congratulation  on  recovering  his  es- 
tate ;  and  he  went  on  to  imaffine  Wilmslow  hastily  dressing  himself 
and  preparing  a  speech  of  apologies;  and  his  lordship  even  proceeded 
to  arrange  a  pleasant  little  joking  reply,  which  should  set  the  penitent 
at  his  ease.  All  this  was  very  well  in  theory,  but  practically  beside 
the  mark,  inasmuch  as  the  Rookton  Woods  card,  with  a  large  black 
smear  on  front  and  back,  from  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  good 
Martha,  was  safely  stuck  between  the  spikes  of  a  save-all  on  the 
kitchen  mantel-piece,  the  damsel  intending  that  it  should  there  re- 
main until  her  mistress  returned ;  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Wilmslow, 
having  bitten  his  cigar  through,  in  his  irritation,  was  pacing  the  pas- 
sages in  a  high  state  of  wrau  and  uncertainty,  and  wondering  why 
the  fellow  below  did  not  go,  and  whether  he  had  not  better  secrete 
himself  in  one  of  the  distant  rooms,  until  his  wife  or  Carlyon  (both 
of  whom  he  heartily  cursed  for  being  away)  should  return  to  confront 
the  supposed  enemy 
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Lord  Rookbury  waited  a  yerj  long  time,  loDg  enough,  he  said  to 
himself,  for  Wilmslow  to  have  put  himself  into  full  court  costume, 
and  studied  a  perfect  oration.  And  then  he  began  to  think  that  he 
was  reallj  being  insulted,  and  dark  thoughts  entered  into  his  head. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house  in  a  rage,  when  some  light 
Toices,  and  some  merry  laughter,  came  pleasanUy  on  his  ear.  His 
hce  became  quite  rayonnani, 

**  Now,  Mr.  Acton  Calveley,  just  to  see  whether  jour  club  stories 
are  more  accurate  than  your  Oriental  researches.  You  may  perhaps 
know  a  pretty  girl  from  a  plain  one,  though  you  do  not  know  Meso- 
potamia from  Cappadocia." 

With  which  observation  he  crossed  the  hall,  whicb  he  knew  well, 
and  listening  for  a  moment,  found  that  the  voices  were  in  the  garden. 

The  fine  day,  which  had  opened  the  hunting,  had  been  as  welcome 
to  the  young  ladies  at  Aspen  as  to  the  mighty  hunters  of  the  Z  P.  H. 
It  was  a  good  day  for  bnnging  out  poor  little  -Amy,  and  in  causing 
that  pretty  little  field-marshal  to  review  all  the  household  troops  of 

Cta  which  her  sisters  had  enlisted  during  her  illness.  And  when 
rd  Rookbury  entered  the  garden,  the  old  nobleman  thought  that  a 
rery  pretty  group  was  before  him ;  and  as  he  had  a  keen  eye  for 
beauty,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  right  Mention  hath  been 
made  of  an  old  tree,  in  the  hole  of  which  lived  a  lean  cat,  herself  in- 
accessible to  the  civilizing  advances  of  the  girls,  but  who  did  not 
object  to  her  kittens  being  patronized  and  instructed  (just  as  some 
tnuUeas  and  blaspheming  she-Pariah,  scowling  from  behind  her  short 
black  pipe  at  her  hovel-door,  will  snarl  and  scoff  at  the  ladies  from 
the  visiting-committee,  with  their  tracts  and  soup,  but  will  yet  send 
her  bratB  to  the  infant-school),  and  who  upon  the  present  occasion 
was  at  home.  A  stool  had  been  brought  for  Amy,  who  was  carefully 
shawledf  and  deposited  before  the  tree,  and  the  tame  fiiwn  was  placed 
in  her  arms,  that  they  might  keep  one  another  warm,  as  Kate  thought- 
fully observed.  The  owl  had  been  brought  out,  not  much  to  his  satis- 
£iction,  and  was  perched  on  a  garden-chair,  blinking  mightily  in  the 
sunshine.  The  rabbits  were  on  the  grass,  munching,  and  shaking 
their  ears,  and  occasionally  performing  violent  and  convulsive  jumps, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  air,  without  any  obvious  cause  for  such 
feats.  Emma  was  holding  one  of  the  ring-doves  on  her  finger,  and 
laying  one  or  two  of  her  glossy  brown  curls  across  the  bird  as  she 
eareased  it  And  Kate,  having  climbed  upon  a  large  garden-basket, 
which  she  had  reversed  for  the  purpose,  was  withdrawing  the  old 
cat's  kittens  one  by  one  for  exhibition,  a  measure  wistfully  regarded 
by  that  matron,  though  on  the  whole  she  appeared  to  have  a  general 
confidence  in  the  administration.  Three  of  the  kittens  were  already 
oo  the  grass  before  £mma.  The  three  girls  were  looking  happy  and 
laughing  merrily  as  Lord  Rookbury  advanced. 
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He  rained  his  hat,  and  smiled  with  great  urbanitj  upon  the  groap, 
as  he  gazed  from  one  to  the  other.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the 
owl  on  the  chair  just  then  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  gazed  with 
oonsiderable  interest  upon  the  three  plump  kittens  on  the  grass. 


^ « » 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MR.  OHEQUERBENT  AT  THE  BA  A  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  chivalrous  and  captive  Paul  raged  vehemently  as  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  police-station,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  conveying  to 
the  police,  and  to  such  other  audience  as  accumulated  around  the 
procession,  his  unhesitating  opinion  that  of  all  the  miscreants  pw- 
mitted  to  encumber  the  earth,  a  full-blown  tradesman  was  at  once 
the  most  oflfensive  and  the  most  despicable.  His  guardians  rather 
evaded  than  exhausted  the  question  by  good-natured  advice  not  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  and  the  party  soon  reached  the  station,  whera 
the  public  was  abruptly  dismissed,  the  charge  taken  down,  and  Mr. 
Chequerbent  locked  up. 

A  cold  seat  in  a  gloomy  cell,  however,  does  wonders  with  those  to 
whom  it  is  a  novelty,  and  PauPs  passion  began  to  subside  with  the 
fiimes  of  the  stimulants  he  had  taken.  He  reflected,  with  some  dis- 
may, that  he  ought  to  have  left  town  that  evening,  and  that  proba- 
bly Carlyon  would  write  to  the  office  to  inquire  after  him ;  that  even 
if  he  escaped  easily  from  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  the  affair 
might  be  reported  in  the  papers,  and  Mr.  Moleswoilh  always  read 
the  police  cases ;  and,  in  short,  that  there  was  a  very  good  chance  of 
his  getting  into  a  very  disagreeable  scrape.  And,  being  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  he  then  found  time  to  feel  annoyed  that  he  had  made 
a  scene  which  might  injure  Mrs.  Sellinger  wiui  her  connections,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  vexation  to  poor  little  Miss  Livingstone.  Alto- 
gether he  grew  very  hot  and  fidgety,  and  paced  the  scanty  dungeon 
with  so  much  irritation,  that  one  of  the  policemen  looked  in  at  the 
grating,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  he  was  the  white  bear  at 
the  Zulogic  Gardens. 

A  gentleman  with  money  in  bis  pocket,  and  a  little  tact,  has  not 
much  to  apprehend  from  the  severity  of  the  police  force.  So,  as  soon 
as  Paul  had  calmed  himself,  and  resolved  upon  a  plan  of  action,  his 
request  to  be  let  out,  that  he  might  say  a  few  words,  was  very  favor- 
ably listened  to.    There  happened  to  be  no  other  oriminal  in  the 
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station  (except  a  brawny  and  drunken  costermonger,  who  was  await- 
ing, in  gentle  slumber,  a  mild  magisterial  remonstrance  for  a  little 
excess  in  enforcing  domestic  discipline — ^his  error  was  stunniug  his 
wife  with  a  poker,  and  then  stamping  on  her),  so  the  inspector  felt 
the  less  restraint  in  offering  Paul  a  seat  by  the  fire,  and  the  conversa- 
tion became  friendly  enough.  During  the  discussion  which  preceded 
Mr.  Chequerbent^s  removal  from  the  cUincing-academy,  Mrs.  Sellioger, 
thoughtJul  amid  her  annoyance,  had  fetched  him  his  paUtdt.  Luckily 
his  cigar-case  was  in  his  pocket,  and  his  explanation  that  he  was 
ordered  to  smoke  a  good  deal  on  account  of  neuralgian  bronchitis  in 
the  vascular  ventricle,  was  humanely  considered  by  the  official,  who, 
having  himself  an  hereditary  tendency  to  the  same  complaint,  did 
not  refuse  to  share  the  remedy.  And,  in  short,  for  a  night  in  a 
police-station,  Paul  got  through  the  hours  pleasantly  enough,  and 
heard  some  profitable  discourse,  from  which  he  may  have  learned, 
among  other  things,  how  Httle  chance  an  accused  person  has  of  escap- 
ing from  justice,  when  her  inferior  ministers  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  one  another's  honor  and  veracity  to  support  one  another  by  any 
confirmation  the  rules  of  evidence  demand. 

In  the  morning  Paul  had  a  tolerable  breakfast  brought  him,  and 
he  had  scarcely  finished  it  when  a  lady  arrived  to  see  him.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  was  poor  Angela,  who  had  already  been  to 
Mrs.  SellingePs,  and  who  brought  a  selection,  from  Paul's  carpet-bag, 
of  every  thing  he  would  want  for  a  morning  toilet  Angy  was 
agreeably  astonished  to  see  him  come  out  to  her  with  his  usual  lauffh. 
I^e  had  half  expected  to  hear  his  fetters  come  clanking  along,  mse 
the  husband's  in  Fidelio.  And  she  had  scarcely  a  word  of  scolding 
for  him,  but  was  eager  to  go  anywhere,  and  see  anybody,  and  do  any 
thing  in  the  world,  after  the  manner  of  our  beloved  ones  when  we 
really  want  their  assistance.  She  proposed  to  visit  Paul's  antagonist, 
and  to  try  and  soften  him ;  but  this  Paul  would  not  hear  o£  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  behaved  rather  badly,  and  he  meant  to  offer  the 
fellow  an  apology  himself  (though  his  insolence  showed  that  he  was 
a  mere  heund,  who  deserved  all  he  had  got),  but  Angela  should  not 
go  near  him.  What  did  Mrs.  Selliuger  say  ?  Angela  had  looked 
into  her  room — she  was  of  course  in  bed,  tor  the  ball  had  gone  on 
until  nearly  six — but  she  sent  her  love  to  Mr.  Chequerbent,  and 
though  she  had  tried  in  vain  to  mollify  the  man  he  had  beaten, 
whose  name  was  Shaddles,  and  who  was  a  sort  of  miscellaneous 
grocer  in  the  neighborhood,  she  had  written  a  note  to  the  reporter 
who  usually  attended  the  police-court  (whose  daughter  she  had  once 
taught),  and  had  becged  him  to  suppress  the  story  for  the  papers. 
This  piece  of  kind  ^oughtfulness,  when  she  had  good  right  to  sulk, 
proved,  Paul  declared,  that  the  handsome  dancing  mistresB  was  a 
most  amicable  party,  and  an  out-and-outer. 
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Psul  then  began  to  consider  whether  he  had  better  defend  lumaelf 
by  counsel,  and  he  thought  of  two  or  three  barristerB,  just  called,  who 
had  eaten  many  03rBteni,  and  applauded  many  Adelphi  performances) 
with  him,  and  any  one  of  whom  would  have  cheerfully  come  up  to 
Clerkenwell,  and  harangued  the  magistrate  in  his  &vor,  citing  every 
precedent  of  a  combat  from  Moses  and  the  Egyptian  down  to  the 
last  members  of  Parliament  who  fought  for  a  cab.  But  the  friendly 
inspector  dissuaded  him  from  this  course,  as  inimical  to  his  own  in- 
terests, summing  up  his  reasons  in  a  terse  whisper — 

"^ The  beaks  hate  tongue.    EhT 

Yielding  to  this  suggestion,  and  strictly  inhibiting  Miss  Livingstone 
from  any  attempt  upon  the  plebeian  Shaddles,  Paul  dismissed  her 
with  his  benediction,  and  arranging  that  they  should  meet  in  court 
So  the  little  actress  went  away  somewhat  comforted  at  Paul*s  cheer- 
fulness, but  still  in  awful  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  vengeanoe 
which  she  felt  assured  would  be  launched  upon  him  from  the  magis- 
terial bench.  She  determined  to  be  near  him  during  what  she  chose 
to  think  his  "  trial,"  and  to  console  him  in  the  dark  hour  of  doom ; 
and  although  I  do  not  suppose  her  line  of  reading  had  ever  made  her 
acquainted  with  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Russell's  side,  she  in- 
stinctively resolved  on  a  similar  course  of  devotion.  She  wandered 
abo«t  the  streets  (for  she  was  much  too  restless  to  go  home  and 
study  her  part  in  the  new  drama  of  the  **  Fiend  Idiot  of  the  Qory 
Gk>rge"  as  she  ought  to  have  done),  and  altogether  looked  too  fresh, 
and  too  neat,  and  too  pretty  to  be  walking  about  among  the  sod- 
dened,  slovenly,  slipshod  natives  of  Clerkenwell. 

The  magistrate  usually  came  down  at  half-past  ten,  and  the  poor 
little  girl  grew  tired  of  walking  about,  looking  listlessly  into  shq) 
windows,  and  being  recognized  by  various  patrons  of  the  stage,  who, 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  were  going  for  their  morning  dram.  Sie  kept 
near  the  street  in  which  the  police-court  stood,  and  at  length  went 
into  a  small  newspaper  shop,  bought  a  miscellany  in  which  some 
wretched  stories  were  balanced  by  a  mass  of  good  sense  and  practical 
information,  and  all  for  a  penny,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  down.  Her 
arrival  was  providential,  for  the  woman  of  the  shop  was  dying  for  an 
audience  to  hear  bow  shamefully  her  Johnny,  a  fine  fear-not£ng  fel- 
low, ma'am,  and  only  eleven,  had  been  caned  by  a  gentleman,  as  he 
called  himself  though  anybody  might  have  seen  he  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  for  just  knocking  his  tip-cat  into  the  eye  of  a  lady  who  hap- 
pened to  be  going  by  promiscuous  as  the  poor  child  was  playing. 
And  when  Johnny's  grievances  had  been  told  out,  and  a  few  other 
revelations  of  interest,  including  the  probability  of  his  speedily 
having  a  new  little  brother  or  sistei;  and  a  treatise  on  various  in- 
fantine diaeases,  had  been  ofbred,  afler  the  oumner  of  matrons  of 
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thfti  olau  with  their  ohonoe  coBtomen,  Angelft  was  allowed  to  take 
up  a  newspaper. 

Members  of  Parliament  are  not  the  onlj  people  who  take  hints 
fitmi  the  press.  Angela's  eye  happened  to  fall  upon  a  paragraph 
headed,  **  Disgraceful  Bigotry  in  a  Parson."  She  read  on,  and  foand 
that  a  clergyman  was  being  vehemently  castigated  for  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  certain  theatre  in  his  London  parish  were 
closed.  The  indignant  journalist  made  mince-meat  of  the  haughty 
and  bigoted  buttress  of  a  bloated  establishment  A  parson  presume 
to  attack  the  stage,  whose  business  "  'twas  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to 
nature  !*'  Pkt>bably  this  insolent  priest  did  not  know  that  four  words 
of  an  author  who  nad  written  plays  had  been  quoted  by  St.  Paul,  a 
humble  tent-maker,  whom  proud  ecclesiastics  in  purple  and  fine  linen 
thought  beneath  their  notice.  Periiaps  he  had  never  heard  of  Shaks- 
peare,  who  was  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time,  and  who  had  written 
glowing  lessons  of  firtue  and  morality,  which  it  would  be  well  if  all 
sermons  contained.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  assailing  an  establish- 
ment where  sixty-seven  people  got  their  bread  was  the  way  to  spread 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  amongst  men.  The  fierce  and  haughty 
priest,  who  would  doubtless  be  a  Laud  or  an  Inquisitor  if  he  had  the 
power,  was  recommended  to  keep  to  his  books,  and  not  to  wing-  his 
venomed  shafts  against  the  drama,  which  contained  passages  of  a 
purity  which  churchmen  might  well  imitate,  and  whose  eloquence 
atid  pathos  made  their  way  through  the  iciest  bosom,  and  turned  to 
melting  charity  the  coldest  heart 

This  intense  and  logical  appeal,  addressed  to  a  poor,  white,  thread- 
bare, over^worked  curate,  who  had  regretted  that  a  theatre,  which 
nightly  cdlected  all  the  scoundrelism  of  the  district  to  see  scoundrel- 
ism  glorified  upon  the  stage,  and  which  its  managers  avowed  was 
weeUy  supported  **two  nights  a-week  by  wages,  four  nights  by 
thieves,"  could  not  be  better  regulated,  produced  an  efiect  of  which 
the  exasperate  writer  little  dreamed.  It  was  not  the  closeness  of  its 
reasoning,  or  the  beautifnl  fervor  of  its  language,  but  the  eulogy  on 
the  powers  of  the  drama  that  did  the  work.  Angela  laid  down  the 
paper,  and  with  a  raised  color  and  a  flushing  cheek  walked  out  of 
the  little  shop,  ringing,  with  a  violent  clatter,  the  spring- bell  on 
the  half  door,  and  cutting  the  shop  matron  short  in  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, with  another  customer,  on  the  tyranny  of  oompulsoij  vac* 
ctnation. 

Miss  Livingstone,  with  an  enei^tic  step,  hastened  to  the  nearest 
stationer's,  where  she  bought  a  very  fine  card  embossed  with  roses 
and  wreaths,  and  upon  which,  with  a  very  scratchy  steel  pen,  she  in- 
scribed her  name,  not  very  legibly,  for  her  education  had  been  a  little 
neglected.  And  then  she  made  off  for  the  polioe-oourt,  where  she 
foundone  of  the  officers  who  had  seen  her  at  the  citi^tMN^ «A!\  ^Vo^ 
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learning  her  errand,  conducted  her  to  the  magistrate's  private  door, 
and  apprised  her  that  **  the  Beak  had  shown." 

The  Beak,  known  in  private  circles  as  Mr.  Prior,  had  arrived — ^if 
it  is  necessary  to  translate — ^and  while  his  chief  clerk  was  disposing 
of  some  routine  husiness  in  court,  was  amusing  himself  with  a  news- 
paper containing  an  attack  upon  one  of  his  decisions.  The  article 
was  in  quite  another  vein  from  that  of  the  energetic  assailant  of  the 
clergy,  and  after  giving  a  report  of  the  case  in  question,  proceeded  to 
argue,  closely  and  wittily,  that  Mr.  Prior  had  done  an  injustice.  Nor 
could  this  be  disputed,  if  the  premises  had  only  been  correct  But 
— ^and  the  accomplished  journalist,  who  in  his  West-end  chambers 
penned  the  smart  and  biting  diatribe,  never  condescended  to  specu- 
late on  a  chain  of  such  vulgar  chances — the  report  was  incorrect  in 
every  important  particular.  And  for  this  the  reasons  were  so  shock- 
ingly low  that  I  am  ashamed  to  write  them.  The  regular  reporter 
at  the  police-court  could  not  attend  at  the  hearing,  because  his  wife 
was  engaged  in  presenting  to  him,  with  some  difficulty,  a  ninth  co- 
heiress to  the  manifold  writer  and  the  flimsy.  He  sent  a  substitute, 
who  would  have  been  efficient^  but^  not  expecting  to  be  employed^ 
had  taken  so  much  whisky  and  water  in  the  course  of  a  religious  ar- 
gument with  a  brother-reporter,  a  Catholic,  for  whose  conversion  he 
was  anxious,  that,  though  he  manaeed  with  habitual  instinct  to  scratch 
several  facts  of  the  case  together,  wey  were  arranged  in  such  a  form 
as  to  present  any  thing  but  the  story  which  came  out  before  Mr. 
Prior.  Then  another  trifle  interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port— the  reporter  did  not  hear  the  case  at  all ;  he  was  too  late  for 
it ;  but,  as  it  was  one  of  interest,  he  gleaned  his  points  as  well  as  he 
could  from  spectators,  policemen,  and  other  unrecognized  authoritieSi 
The  wonder  was,  not  that  a  duty  done  under  such  disadvantages  was 
done  so  ill,  but  that  it  was  done  so  well ;  but  this  was  small  consola- 
tion to  Mr.  Prior,  who  was  spiked  on  a  glittering  epigram  for  bad 
law  and  bad  EngliBh,  of  both  of  which  he  was  quite  innocent 

Paul  Chequerbent's  liberality  at  the  station-house  had  insured  for 
his  pretty  little  friend  an  attention  which  possibly  she  might  not 
otherwise  have  gained.     For  on  her  knocking  at  the  magistrate's 

Private  door,  and  presenting  her  splendid  card,  the  policeman,  who 
new  her,  made  such  a  sign  to  the  one  who  opened  the  door,  that  he 
received  the  imposing  document  without  a  grin,  ushered  her  into  a 
waiting-room,  and  went  through  a  double-door,  into  the  presence. 
There  was  a  pause,  during  which  little  Angela,  with  a  fluttering  but 
a  resolute  heart,  unfiwtened  her  bonnet-strings  and  repeated  some 
words  to  hersel£ 

^  Ah  I  well — ^let  her  come  in,"  she  heard  a  deep,  kindly-sounding 
voice  say,  as  the  doors  opened.     The  policeman  beckoned  her. 
I  think  she  was  a  little  taken  aback  as  she  entered  the  magi^trate^i 
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room  with  a  hasty  but  heroine's  step.  She  rather  expected  to  be 
confronted  with  somebody  more  theatrically  terrible.  She  supposed 
she  should  fiud  a  stem  potentate  in  robes,  and  with  a  fierce  frown  : 
while  his  chin,  high  in  air,  in  the  fashion  of  stage-haughtiness, 
should  be  over  his  left  shoulder,  his  hand  should  have  rested  signifi- 
cantly upon  the  open  volume  of  the  law.  Her  intended  rush  was 
somewhat  spoiled  when  she  found  herself  before  a  portly  gentleman, 
certainly,  with  grave  but  handsome  features,  which  lighted  with  a 
pleasant,  encouraging  smile  as  she  entered,  and  who  even  bowed 
slightly  and  laid  down  his  newspaper  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say. 
She  hesitated. 

*'*  You  wished  to  speak  to  me,"  said  the  magistrate,  taking  up  her 
card  and  trying  to  read  it,  ^  Miss — a — Lumpingstart — Leamington — 
I  beg  your  pardon  ?" 

**  Livingstone,  sir,''  faltered  out  poor  Angela,  who  was  beginning 
to  think  that  her  proposed  plan  of  attack  might  not  be  altogether  so 
eligible  as  she  fancied  it 

**  So  it  is,**  said  Mr.  Prior,  "  but  you  young  ladies  write  such  Italian 
hands  that  they  are  troublesome  to  an  English  eye.  Well,  do  you 
wish  to  speak  to  me  on  business  f " 

^  To  speak  to  him  on  business,"  Angela  thought,  was  hardly  cue 
enough  for  the  speech  she  meditated,  so  she  timidly  explained  that  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chequerbent  was  to  be  brought  up  that 
miming  before  his  lordship  for  an  assault 

**  Don't  say  lordship,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  '*  because  that  is  premature. 
And  whom  has  your  friend  been  assaulting  f     You  I" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Angela,  startled  into  new  excitement  by  this  sudden 
and  injurious  supposition,  "  he  would  protect  me  with  his  life.  But  in 
a  moment  of  ungovernable  rage,  and  stung  into  unmeasured  madness 
by  a  taunt  hurled  at  me  by  a  wretch,  he  raised  his  hand  against  the 
base  minion  of  tyranny — at  least — his  name  is  Shaddles,"  said  Ange- 
la, getting  bewildered  and  travelHng  out  of  the  theatrical  record. 

The  magistrate  looked  amused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

^  Is  the  affair  a  theatrical  squabble,  Miss  Livingstone !  Because  if 
so,  I  hope  it  will  be  made  up  without  my  interference.  You  know 
that  words  which  would  be  tremendous  between  private  people  go  for 
nothing  among  professionals — the  most  frightfiil  vow  of  eternal  hatred 
and  hideous  vengeance  only  means  a  little  annoyance  at  not  being  re- 
paid half-a-crown,  or  asked  to  supper.  Surely  you  can  make  peace 
among  you  without  me." 

"  It  is  not  so,  sir,"  said  Angela,  once  more  resolving  to  try  her 
powers,  and  gaining  confidence  at  the  grave  &therly  voice  of  the 
nuigistrate.  Measuring  her  distance,  like  a  practised  artist,  she  sud- 
denly dropped  her  bonnet,  dishevelled  her  hair  in  a  second,  and  dash- 
ing to  his  knee,  knelt  before  him. 
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"  Mercy,  sir,  O  mercy ,**  she  exclaimed  in  those  wild  and  piteow 
tones  which  iiightly  drew  tears  down  the  grimy  cheeks  of  her  Hoz- 
ton  audiences,  in  the  speech  from  The  Hangman^ s  Darling  ;  or^  Thi 
Bride  of  the  Gullows,  with  which  she  now  favored  the  worthy  ma- 
gistrate. ^  Mercy  for  his  own  young  hlood,  mercy  for  his  father's  gray 
hairs.  Misled  by  infatuation,  he  has  plunged  into  the  abyss  of  crime ; 
but  while  the  white-robed  angel  of  Pity  weeping  waves  her  gentle 
wings  over  the  storm-lashed  deep  of  Passion,  the  boisterous  surse  may 
be  baffled  of  its  victim,  and  the  wanderer's  bark  find  happy  harbor. 
Mercy,  sir,  for  you  too  are  human — nay,  think  not  that  I  mean  t'  in- 
sult you — ^but  in  that  quivering  lip  I  see  the  workings  of  compassion, 
and  in  that  glistening  eye  I  behold  the  dew  of  sympathy,  a  thousand 
times  more  predous  Sban  the  diamonds  sparkling  upon  the  monarch's 
brow." 

Inspired  by  her  own  energy,  she  almost  listened  for  the  three 
rounds  of  thunderous  applause  which  habitually  greeted  her  clever 
and  spasmodic  delivery  of  the  above  beautiful  passage.  Instead  of 
that  demonstration,  however,  as  she  hid  her  face  between  her  pretty 
hands,  really  crying,  but  sobbing  with  her  shoulders  in  good  rn^o- 
dramatic  style  into  the  bargain,  the  magistrate  took  her  hand  and 
raised  her  to  her  feeL 

**  Your  elocution  does  you  great  credit,"  he  said,  "  and  the  authon 
who  write  for  you  are  fortunate  fellows.  And  now  tell  me  what  you 
came  about  See  what  is  going  on,  Williamson,"  he  added  to  the  at- 
tendant policeman,  who  had  stood  considerably  astonished  and 
scandalized  at  the  scene.  "  Now,"  he  said,  as  the  officer  withdrew, — 
**  what  is  it  ?     You  know  I  have  but  little  time  to  spare." 

Angela's  tears  now  flowed  very  fast  indeed ;  but  having  relieved 
her  mind  by  the  heroic  effort,  on  the  effect  of  which  she  found  she 
had  miscalculated,  she  told  her  little  story  in  plainer  £nglish,  taking 
the  whole  fault  upon  herself  for  coming  to  Mrs.  Sellinger's  in  her 
Apollo  dress,  and  begging  the  magistrate  not  to  inflict  a  dreadful 
punishment  on  PauL 

*^  I  can  decide  the  case  only  as  it  comes  before  me  in  evidence,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  ^*  and  in  strictness  I  ought  not  to  hsten  to  you 
at  all,  for  we  have  no  asides  here.  However,  I  don't  know  that  you 
need  be  very  much  terrified  for  your  friend.  And  now  I  am  going 
into  court,  and  I  leave  you  to  put  on  your  bonnet  at  your  leisure. 
Good-by." 

In  the  mean  time  Paul  had  been  brought  into  the  court,  and,  at  a 
suggestion  fh>m  his  friend,  the  attendant  policeman,  had  taken  a  seat 
at  the  table  below  the  dock,  where  he  was  not  exposed  to  much  ob- 
servation. He  was  soon  intbrmed  that  Mr.  Shaddles  had  come,  and, 
rising,  he  beheld  that  gentlemMi  looking  very  vindictive,  and  with 
nearly  half  of  his  face  eclipsed  in  a  huge  green  shade,  whioh  acted 
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Kke  ■  blinker,  and  made  him  walk  very  awkwardly,  m  if  tiying  to 
get  roood  its  comer.  Ue  was  atteoded  by  his  two  daught^  who 
looked  as  if  they  csnie  by  commaiid,  and  Beemed  fidgety  and  nn- 
outnfbrlable,  and  by  do  means  grateful  to  him  for  thrusting  them  into 
talker  a  prominent  seat,  and  talking  to  them  loudiy. 

Paul  immediately  vent  up  to  Mr,  Shaddles,  and  uid,  in  a  nuuljr 
way  enough, — 

"  Mr.  bbaddles,  I  was  both  irritated  and  tipsy  last  night,  and  I  find 
that  I  conducted  myself  very  absurdly,  and,  as  regards  yourself^  very 
mjofltifiably.  I  vn  ashamed  of  myself  for  what  I  did,  and  I  should 
be  looK  ashamed  of  myself  if  1  were  afraid  to  say  so.  I  am  willing 
to  apolt^ize  to  you,  in  the  presence  of  such  of  your  friends  as  were 
at  the  ball,  and  to  pay  fire  pounds,  in  your  name,  into  the  poor-box, 
or  to  any  charity  you  like.     I  don't  know  that  I  can  aay  mui^  more." 

"O,  pa  r'  imi«Ddently  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  quite  coloring 
npwith  pleasure,  Tm  sure  he  couldn't  speak  mote  gentlemanly; 
could  he,  Nelly  T 

"No,"  was  npon  Nelly's  tongne,  but  die  had  looked  into  her 
parent's  face,  and  tLe  half-formed  iread  expired,  as  the  classics  say. 
air.  Shaddles'  soowl,  or  rather  the  instalment  of  invisible  outside  the 
shade,  wm  rather  vicious.  Having  apprised  his  child  that  if  she  did 
not  hold  her  d — d  tongue  he  would  knock  her  head  against  the  wall, 
the  amiable  Shoddies  turned  to  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

"  O  !"  he  grunted,  with  his  bead  on  one  side,  and  his  mouth  held 
half  open,  to  let  the  taunt  oome  slowly  out,  "  0  I" 

Now,  as  was  aaid  about  Gibbon's  bi^ry,  nobody  can  refute  a  sneer, 
Bad  it  is  equally  difficult  to  offer  a  repartee  to  a  zoological  noiso ;  so 
Paul,  though  marvellously  inclinod  to  echo  it,  held  bis  tongue. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Shaddles,  with  a  savage  oath,  ^  not  if  you  was  to 
ofier  fifty  pound :  what,  I've  brought  you  on  your  kneea,  my  swell, 
hare  I  r 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Paul,  "  not  exactly  that ;  but  I  think  that  when 
a  gNitleman  has  acted  wroi^y,  he  ought  to  tptAo^xo  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  I  think  that  a  rigfa^minded  man  will  accept  his  apology." 

"  O,  you're  a  gentleman,  and  Tm  a  man,  am  1 1"  retorted  Mr. 
Shaddles, furiously.  "Very  well,  my  geutleman,  we'll  see  what  the 
man  can  do.  I  know  all  abont  it :  devilish  little  apolt^  you'd  have 
made,  if  you  hadn't  been  in  a  fiink,  and  now  you  think,  with  your 
swaggering  ain,  to  cairy  it  all  off."  And  he  added  an  illustration, 
borrowed  from  natural  history,  to  the  eSeot  that  Paul's  selection  of  a 
female  pig,  and  retention  of  her  by  her  ear,  was  not  fortunate.  "  Into 
that  dock  you  walk,  my  oove,"  concluded  Mr.  Shoddies. 

"  It's  your  placa  to  give  orders  in  the  court,  I  suppose,"  said,  sharp- 
ty,  the  policeman,  who  hod  witneased  the  interview  ;  ■'  perhaps  you  d 
mind  your  own  btiBness,  and  not  make  that  row." 
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"  O,  what  f  aaid  the  enraged  Mr.  Shaddles,  vindictively  ;  "  thatli 
the  game,  is  it  ?  Palm  oil,  hay  ?  Now,  you'd  best  mind  what  sort 
of  evidence  you  give  presently,  Master  Peeler,  or  I  shall  know<what 
it  means.     Look  out,  that^s  all/* 

**  Don't  be  afraid,  Shaddles,"  replied  the  officer  haughtily.  "  You'd 
better  take  your  seat,  sir,"  he  said  to  Paul.  "  Here  comes  his  wor- 
ship ; — silence !" 

"Then  you  refuse  my  apology  and  my  oflfer,  Mr.  Shaddlest"  said 
Paul  in  a  lower  voice. 

Mr.  Shaddles  made  no  reply ;  but  turning,  so  that  the  magistrate 
could  not  see  him,  he  performed  a  gesture  of  defiant  derision  seldom 
considered  strictly  graceful,  and  least  so  when  executed  with  a  stubby 
thumb  on  a  swollen  nose,  and  over  a  mouth  opened  to  intimate  a 
jeering  laugh,  suppressed  by  prudential  considerations.  So  Paul  once 
more  took  his  place,  with  a  bow  to  the  young  ladies,  and  the  police- 
man went  round  to  the  comrade  who  had  assisted  him  in  taking  Mr. 
Chequerbent. 

The  Beak  seated  himself  and  for  some  time  there  passed  before 
him  a  portion  of  the  grim  phantasmagoria  of  depravity,  want,  aqd 
brutality,  which  every  morning  surges  Yip  to  the  judffment-seat  fixun 
the  turbid  sea  of  London  existence.  The  wife,  foully  battered  and 
bruised  by  her  husband,  came,  as  usual,  and  hardly  raised  her  swol- 
len eyes  to  deny  his  counter-charge  of  drunkenness  and  aggravation. 
The  mother  was  there  to  beg  the  law  to  protect  her  from  the  child 
that  robbed  and  kicked  her,  and  the  sullen  and  vicious  cub  replied 
with  a  lie  of  starvation  and  ill-usage.  The  baby  was  laid,  all  bones 
and  bruises,  before  the  minister  of  justice,  to  testify  that  a  beast's  dam 
is  kinder  than  some  baptized  and  married  mothers.  Vile  women, 
hoarse  and  pert,  told  their  shameless  quarrels,  and  bared  their  flesh 
to*  show  the  wounds  of  nails  and  teeth.  A  brawny  ruffian,  his  head 
and  face  seamed  with  crimson  plasters,  pleaded  that  drink  had  mad- 
dened him,  and  hoped  that  the  blows  he  had  received  before  he  could 
be  secured,  might  atone  for  his  having  mutilated  three  or  four  ofi&cers. 
Children  were  placed  behind  a  barrier,  over  which  nothing  but  their 
shock  hair  and  bright  eyes  could  be  seen,  to  be  judged  for  pilfering, 
while  the  Jew  fence,  or  the  marine-store  keeping  Christian,  lurked 
near  the  door,  to  hear  whether  his  pupils  were  to  rejoin  him  at  once, 
or  after  some  whipping  and  imprisonment  A  hthe-Umbed  pick- 
pocket took  his  thirtieth  sentence,  with  a  pleasant  bow  to  his  judge ; 
an  Irish  beggar-woman  sobbed  and  howled  frightfully  during  the 
hearing,  and  then  flung  a  stone  at  the  chief  clerk's  bald  head  ;  a  ma- 
niac preacher  announced  his  divine  mission,  with  hideous  cries  about 
eternal  fire  and  the  undying  worm ;  and  a  consumptive  gay  woman, 
in  yellow  satin  and  a  lace  bonnet,  was  bound  over  not  to  assault 
a  brown  and  corpulent  hag,  who  lent  her  the  trappings  for  her  dread- 
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ftil  trade,  and  exacted,  in  return,  nearly  the  last  sixpence  it  produced. 
Such  were  some  of  the  "  cases"  of  the  day.  Take  a  chair  in  a  police- 
court  for  one  morning,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  go  away  with  a  resolve 
to  do  quietly,  and  to  the  best  of  your  power,  the  work  which  lies 
nearest  your  hand,  but  not  to  shout  very  nauch,  for  the  future,  when 
Mr.  Sadducee,  in  the  Commons,  boasts  about  this  enlightened  age, 
and  Earl  Pharisee,  in  the  Lords,  bra^  about  this  Christian  nation. 

Mr.  Shaddles'  case  came  on  at  last,  and  the  worthy  man  being 
placed  in  the  witness-box,  and  having  knocked  up  his  gi-een  shade  in 
his  extreme  eagerness  to  bring  the  inspired  volume  to  his  lips,  gave 
his  evidence  against  Paul  with  great  bitterness,  and  held  forward  his 
discolored  eye  for  the  examination  of  the  magistrate.  He  looked 
rather  disappointed  that  the  latter  did  not  recoil  with  horror  at  the 
sight ;  but  Mr.  Prior  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  so  many  dozen  black 
eyes  a-week — ^inasmuch  as  a  mechanic's  wife  seldom  appeared  in  court 
without  one  at  least — that  he  merely  glanced  at  it  with  a  quiet 
**  Humph — ah."  Mr.  Shaddles  was  then  about  to  call  his  daughters 
as  witnesses,  when  Paul  begged  that  his  admission  of  having  struck 
the  blow  which  produced  the  effect  exhibited  might  save  these  young 
ladies  the  trouble  of  being  sworn. 

The  policeman  who  had  been  cautioned  by  Mr.  Shaddles  then  got 
into  the  box. 

"From  information  which  I  had  received  your  worship  I  watched 
Mrs.  Sellinger's  ouse  in  Spelton-street  where  a  dance  was  being  car« 
ried  on.  At  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  I  eard  a  gent  in  the  all  say 
that  there  would  be  a  row  in  two-twoes  to  which  the  other  replied  and 
no  mistake.  The  door  was  open  your  worship  and  a  cab  at  the  door 
number  2642." 

"  What  do  you  talk  that  nonsense  for  ?"  said  the  magistrate.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  there  are  two  thousand  six  hundred  houses  in  Spelton- 
streetr 

The  officer  had  learned  his  lesson  so  well,  that  being  interrupted 
put  him  out,  and  he  considered  for  a  minute.  Then  he  looked  un- 
comfortably at  the  magistrate,  and  said,  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice — 

"  The  cab,  your  worship." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  "  then  you  should  have  said  the  cab." 

"  Number  2642,"  resumed  the  officer,  going  off  again  in  good 
style,  "  and  many  coats  and  hats  in  the  passage  which  I  kep  my 
eye  upon.  Hearing  screams  I  ran  up  the  steps  and  see  the  parlor 
door — " 

**  Saw  the  parlor  door,"  murmured  the  magistrate,  by  way  of  pro- 
teat,  but  did  not  stop  the  witness. 

^  Open  and  this  person,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Shaddles,  "  a  squaring 
up  to  this  gentleman  (Paul)  and  trying  to  hit  him  upon  which  this 
gentleman  likewise  square  up." 
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^  But  he  had  knocked  me  down  fust,^'  bawled  Mr.  Shaddka,  from 
the  floor  of  the  court 

^  Be  quiet,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Prior,  ^  you  have  given  your  evidence. 
The  officer  can  swear  only  to  what  he  witnessed.'' 

*'  O,  that  be  hanged !''  said  the  excitable  grocer,  ^  it's  all  jugglery." 

"  You  ^ill  be  removed  from  the  court  if  you  make  another  such  re- 
mark," said  Mr.  Prior ;  **  you  do  not  help  your  case  by  showing  that 
your  temper  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  a  court  of  justice  you  cannot  re- 
frain from  misbehavior." 

How  the  oppressed  Misses  Shaddles  enjoyed  this  speech,  and  how 
they  promised  themselves  the  pleasure  of  reporting  it  to  a  rather  nag- 
ging mamma  they  had  at  home !     It  would  be  good  stock  for  her. 

^  Then  the  ladies  and  gents  crowded  round  them  and  I  just  stepped 
to  shet  the  street-door  and  then  I  came  in  and  Shaddles  gave  this 
gentleman  in  charge  and  I  locked  him  up  your  worship." 

**  But  what  right  had  you  to  lock  him  up  ?"  said  the  magistiBte. 
^  By  your  own  account,  he  was  being  assaulted,  and  only  raised  his 
hands  in  self-defence." 

The  policeman  knew  all  about  it  very  well,  having  in  truth  watched 
the  scene  from  the  moment  Angela,  in  her  Apollo  dress,  had  been 
drawn  into  the  room,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  dancers. 

^  I  took  him  out  of  the  house  your  worship  as  was  wished  by  Mrs. 
Bellinger  and  all  the  parties,  but  he  was  locked  up  for  rather  obatrop- 
ulous  conduck  in  the  street" 

*^  Put  my  daughter  into  the  box,"  shouted  Mr.  Shaddles. 

**  How  old  is  she  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Prior.  ^*  Does  she  know  the 
nature  of  an  oath  ?" 

'^  If  she  does  not,  sir,"  said  the  chief  clerk  confidentially,  "  it  is  not 
her  father's  fault — he  has  been  growling  an  aocompaniment  of  curses 
all  through  the  policeman's  evidence." 

**  She's  nineteen,"  said  Mr.  Shaddles :  ^  here,  Sarah,  get  into  the 
box  and  tell  the  magistrate  that  you  saw  this  fellow — ^" 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Prior.  "  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  dictate  to  a  witness,  and  that  witness  your  own  child, 
what  she  is  to  swear  ?  I  never  new  an  instance  of  more  disgraceful 
behavior." 

The  furious  grocer  was  so  seldom  put  into  harness  in  this  way, 
that  little  white  streaks  of  foam  actually  showed  themselves  at  the 
oomers  of  his  lips.  He  rubbed  his  stubby  hands  over  one  another, 
and  glared  fearfully  as  Miss  Sarah  took  off  a  tight  glove  from  a  fat 
little  hand,  and  pressed  the  Testament  to  her  large  pleasantrlooking 
mouth. 

^  What  did  you  see  of  this  affray,  Miss  Shaddles  f  said  the  magis- 
trate. 

^'  There  was  a  young  person  brought  into  the  room,  sir,"  said 
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Bhaddles,"  casting  down  her  eyes  (for  she  bad  a  good  deal  of  that 
middle-class  modesty  which  hastens  to  fix  upon  any  objectionable 
subject,  and  then  disquiets  itself  therewith),  ^  in  a  strange  dress, 
though  no  doubt  very  proper  in  its  place,  and  some  unpleasantness 
was  felt,  though  I  dare  say  no  offence  was  meant'' 

Sarah  was  determined  to  do  her  best  for  Paul,  if  only^to  beat  her 
fikther. 

"  Of  that  you  can  hardly  judge,"  said  Mr.  Prior.  "  But  come  to 
the  assault" 

^  I  did  not  see  the  assault,  sir,"  said  Miss  Shaddles,  '^  for  I  was 
dancing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  but  when  I  came  up,  papa 
was  fighting  with  Mr.  Chequerbent,  and  had  received  a  shocking 
blow,  and  I  was  so  terrified  on  his  account  that  I  am  quite  unable  to 
give  any  further  information." 

^  You  have  proved  nothing  yet,  Mr.  Shaddles,"  said  the  magistrate. 
**  There  is  your  daughter,  naturally  anxious  to  inake  the  best  case  she 
can  for  you,  but  she  only  swears  that  you  were  fighting.  Can  the 
other  young  lady  prove  more  I" 

**  I  don't  think  so,  sir,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  ^  because  she  wasuny  vu- 

^  Why,  I  could  bring  a  dozen  witnesses,"  cried  Shaddles,  ^  who  all 
saw  him  hit  me  the  moment  I  called  him  an  offensive  puppy." 

** It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  you  couldy^  said  Mr.  Prior,  with 
provoking  calnmess,  **  but  I  sit  here  to  decide  on  the  evidence  that  ts 
brought  You  admit  that  you  osed  exceedingly  objectionable  lan- 
guage, and  from  your  conduct  here  to-day,  insulting  the  court,  dic- 
tating to  a  witness,  and  uttering  blasphemies  in  the  hearing  of  the 
officials,  I  think  that  quite  probable,  though  I  might  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve it  on  your  own  unaided  testimony.  Have  yon  any  thing  to 
say  ?"  he  added,  turning  to  Paul. 

The  policeman  gave  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Not  such  a  flat," 
but  he  was  in  error. 

*^  Only,  sir,  that  none  of  us  behaved  too  creditably ;  but  as  I  have 
been  locked  up— I  mean  as  I  have  been  in  the  station-house  all 
night,  perhaps — " 

^  Served  you  right,  and  I  hope  you  will  remember  it  The  case  is 
dismissed." 

Paul  was  soon  out  of  court,  and  was  received  in  the  passage  by 
Angela,  who  was  all  smiles  and  delight,  and  who  looked  so  pretty 
that  we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  Paul  for  being  unable  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  again  postponing  his  journey  to  Aspen,  in 
order  to  take  her  to  dine  somewhere  or  other.  I  could  say  where, 
but  as  there  is  no  place  in  all  London  where  one  can  give  a  lady  a 
casual  and  decent  dinner  in  privacy  and  comfort,  I  see  no  use  in  aak- 
iDg  Mr.  Beotley  to  advertise  the  e^oblishment  in  question.    If  I  were 
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not  sure  that,  wherever  it  was,  they  had  to  ait  in  a  cold  room,  or  a 
hot  room,  or  a  dirty  room,  and  with  a  number  of  other  people ;  that 
the  things  they  wanted  were  not  in  the  carU^  and  that  half  the  things 
they  ordered  were  badly  cooked ;  that  either  the  men  in  the  room 
stared  at  the  lady,  or  the  waiters  looked  surprised  she  should  come 
there ;  that  the  wine  was  low  in  scale  and  high  in  price,  and  that 
generally  the  whole  thing  was  felt  to  be  a  mistake,  I  would  gladly 
mention  the  place,  and  so  I  will,  whenever  a  London  restaurateur  has 
brains  enough  to  take  a  lesson  from  his  Parisian  rival.  Meantime,  my 
brothers,  eat  with  women  in  private  houses  only.  Liberavi  animam 
mean. 

One  is  afraid  to  think  in  what  frame  of  mind  the  defeated  Shad- 
dies  took  home  his  daughters  and  his  black  eye.  Nor  was  his  dis- 
comfiture complete  until  his  neighbors,  with  usual  neighborly  kind- 
ness, called  his  attention  to  the  police  report  in  the  next  day*s  paper. 
The  conscientious  reporter,  with  whom  Mrs.  Sellinger  had  kindly  tried 
to  tamper,  would  not  be  swayed  from  his  duty  to  the  journal  he  rep- 
resented, and  gave  a  frdl  and  graphic  account  of  the  case.  But  by 
some  aoddent  Mr.  Chequerbent^s  name  was  muddled  into  Speckle- 
back,  or  something  equally  unlikely  to  be  recognized  by  Messrs. 
Molesworth  and  Penkridge.  I  cannot  think  that  this  was  a  wilfril 
blunder, — ^it  must  have  been  an  error  of  the  press — for  the  excellent 
reporter,  in  his  exceeding  desire  to  be  accurate,  not  only  gave  Mr. 
Shaddles'  name  and  address  with  perfect  correctness,  but,  to  prevent 
a  possibility  of  mistake,  added  what  he  must  have  learned  from  Paul*s 
friend,  the  policeman — "  The  complainant  is  a  tradesman,  who  has 
several  times  been  fined  for  cheating  the  poor,  by  ^  riding  the  mon- 
key' and  other  devices  for  giving  false  weights,  and  who  has  boasted 
that  another  week  of  short  wei^ts  always  repaid  him  his  fine  with 
interest,  leaving  him  the  rest  of  the  cheating  as  clear  profit  on  the 
quarter." 


^  > » 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   DEMONS   OF   THE    CAPE. 


Lord  Rookburt,  privately  deciding  that  for  onoe  Mr.  Aoton 
Calveley  was  right,  and  that  the  Misses  Wilmslow  were  very  pretty, 
proceeded  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance  forthwith,  and  being,  as  has 
oeen  observed,  a  very  gentlemanly  old  nobleman,  speedily  made  him- 
self acceptable.  He  entered  so  easily  into  the  zoological  oocapatioo 
of  the  moment,  and  seemed  to  take  so  much  interest  m  the  assembled 
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e,  that  the  girls  were  quite  delighted  with  him,  snd  hegan 
It  his  opinion  on  poij^ts  of  training  and  education,  as  if  he 
I  their  friend  and  confidant  since  their  respective  christen- 
nd  as  he  chatted  away,  the  old  Sybarite  duly  noted  and 

Emma's  brown  curls,  and  Kate's  large  eyes,  and,  despite 
lawls,  and  rather  moped  look,  he  made  out  that  she  varied 
>leted  a  charming  group,  and  he  half-resolved  to  order  down 
,  and  have  a  sketch  made,  for  the  adornment  of  one  of  his 
It  was  a  sad  thing  that  the  old  man's  appreciation  of  physi- 
ty  was  80  keen,  while  his  regard  for  moral  beauty  was  so 
; — a  classical  scholar,  too,  as  he  was,  and  one  who  might 
ned  from  Horace,  and  other  virtuous  writers,  how  superior 
o  matter,  and  so  forth. 

ilmslow,  meantime,  was  pacing  from  room  to  room  up-stairs, 
disquiet  concerning  the  errand  of  the  visitor.  But  at  last 
came  in,  and  Henry  Wilmslow,  calling  him  behind  a  door, 
,  with  great  mystery  and  many  grimaces,  that  he  suspected 
ne  was  about. 

10,"  said  Bernard,  ^  Philistines  don't  ride  horses  like  that  I 
e  door.  I  will  reconnoitre,  however."  And  hearing  voices 
arden,  he  went  down,  and  found  the  young  ladies  ezceed- 
used  at  a  -story  Lord  Rookbury  was  telling  them  about  a 
which  had,  by  some  accident,  been  dropped  from  a  cart,  and 
e  green  of  an  inland  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
testant,  but  not  very  well  informed.     The  earl  was  saying 

a  thing  had  never  been  seen  by  the  oldest  inhabitant ;  and 
[escribing,  with  much  humor,  the  proceedings  at  a  public 
which  was  called  to  consider  the  queer-looking  stranger,  and 

it  was  decided,  by  a  large  majority,  that  the  hideous  crea- 

;  be  one  of  those  Roman  Catholics  of  whom  they  had  heard 

As  Carlyon  came  out  into  the  ^rden,  the  girls  all  called 

;  once  that  he  must  come  and  hear  one  of  the  best  stories  in 

1. 

Lord  Rookbury 's  stories  are  the  best  stories  in  the  world," 
yon,  raising  his  hat  The  earl  returned  his  salute,  and  eyed 
iy  ;  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  favorably  or  not  The  girls 
uch  surprised ;  in  fact,  his  lordship  had  not  mentioned  his 
d  had  at  once  begun  to  talk  so  pleasantly,  that  it  did  not 
them  to  consider  whether  he  had  one. 
ire  you  Lord  Rookbury,  sir  I"  said  little  Amy,  with  her  usual 
rwardness. 

me,  did  I  not  say  so  ?"  said  the  earl.  "  I  thought  I  had 
(d  myself.  I  must  make  you  all  sorts  of  apologies.  I  sent 
yrd,  however,  and  fancied  it  had  been  brought  to  you.  This 
Q  received  it,  I  suppose,  as  he  knows  me." 
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*^  No,**  said  Bernard ;  ^  and  the  seirant  has  eyideDtly  snppreeaed 
it  Mr.  Wilmslow  is  unaware  of  your  lordsbip^s  visit ;  I  will  find 
him."  ^ 

^*  A  relation  ^  asked  Lord  Rookbury,  as  Carlyon  went  o£f;  ^'you 
have  no  brother,  I  think,  Miss  Wilmslow  ?^  he  said,  addressing  Kate. 

"  Emma  is  Miss  Wilmslow,"  said  Kate,  handing  the  inquiry  to  her 
sister  to  be  answered,  and  with  a  little  blush,  which  did  not  escape 
the  Rookbury  eye. 

"•  That  is  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon,"  said  Emma ;  "  he  is  no  relation, 
but  he  comes  from  the  firm  of  lawyers,  who  managed  our  trial,  and 
he  is  staying  with  us.^' 

*^  Understands  all  about  the  estate,  eh  ?  A  very  gentlemanly  per- 
son, apparently,"  said  the  earl. 

^  I  think  he  understands  all  about  every  thing,"  put  in  Amy ; 
"  don't  you,  Kate  ?" 

There  was  another  show  of  color ;  the  young  lady's  ^  blood  looked 
out,"  and  Lord  Rookbury  "  looked  on't" — so,  whichever  of  the  **  Win- 
ter's Tale"  readings,  old  or  new,  may  be  preferred,  our  quotation 
will  do. 

"  A  pleasant  companion  in  the  country,  and  not  a  bad  one  in  town,** 
said  the  earl.    '*  What  do  you  say.  Miss  £[ate  ?" 

"  We  all  like  him  very  much,"  said  Kate,  ""  and  he  is  very  good 
and  attentive." 

^^  Not  lately,"  said  the  accurate  Amy,  with  a  becoming  expreasion 
of  petulance  ;  ^  not  since  the  time  came  when  he  began  to  go  out  by 
himself,  and  stay  away  nobody  knows  how  long ;  and  if  he  does  not 
behave  better,  I  shall  tell  him  to  go  back  to  London.  He  has  no 
business  to  neglect  me  now  that  I  am  getting  stronger,  and  he  might 
be  of  use  in  walking  me  about,  and  reading  to  me.  He  knows  that 
I  do  not  read  Frendi  fast  enough  to  enjoy  the  stories  half  so  much 
as  when  he  translates." 

^  Sad  fellow,  to  negledt  duties  which  he  seems  to  have  b^un  so 
well,"  said  Lord  Rookbury  ;  "  I  must  talk  to  him,  if  you'll  let  me." 

*'  How  caxk  you  be  so  silly.  Amy  ?"  said  Emma.  ^  I  am  sure 
that  nobody  could  be  more  kind  than  Bernard  was,  all  the  time  you 
were  ill." 

*'  And  is  tha^  any  reason  for  his  being  unkind  when  I  get  well  I" 
demanded  resolute  Amy,  who  stood  to  her  guns. 

"  Bernard,  too,"  said  the  earl  to  hirasell  "  All  very  pretty.  Ha! 
here  comes  the  king  of  the  castle — blessed  donkey,  by  all  accounts — 
looks  it  too."  And  he  advanced  to  meet  Wilmslow,  who  came  forth 
in  a  great  flustration,  blundering  out  half  a  dozen  contradictory  lies, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  his  delay.  The  earl  said  but  few  words,  but 
they  were  so  kind  and  graceful,  and  so  exactly  expressed  the  cong^a^ 
ulation  which  one  lai^ge-acred  gentleman  should  offer  to  another  on 
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the  recoyery  of  his  righta,  without  makiDg  so  much  fuss  about  it  aa 
should  imply  that  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  He  cordially 
welcomed  Wilmslow  into  their  county,  with  a  manner  which  said 
that  now,  perhaps,  the  county  might  go  on  decently.  And  then  he 
complimented  Wilmslow  upon  his  charming  family,  in  a  way  which 
really  intimated  that  the  world  owed  him  gratitude  for  having  favored 
it  with  such  a  group ;  and  Wilmslow  almost  began  to  believe  that 
he  had  been  a  model  father  and  educator,  and,  at  that  moment,  a 
very  little  brandy  would  have  made  him  quite  sentimental. 

•*  Haw,  yes,  my  lord,"  said  Henry  the  humbug,  drawing  Kate  to 
him,  in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  **  after  all,  there's  nothing  like 
one's  children — aw.  They  make  one  happy,  when  nothing  else 
could."  And  certainly,  that  was  the  only  time  he  tried  the  experi- 
ment 

^  That,"  said  the  earl,  who  always  took  his  cue  at  a  moment's 
notice,  ^  that,  and  the  society  of  their  mother.  I  an^  unhappily,  a 
widower,  and  the  solace  of  female  sympathy  is  therefore  denied  me ; 
but  the  memory  of  my  own  married  happiness  teaches  me  to  appre- 
ciate that  of  others,  and  yours,  Mr.  Wilmslow,  is,  I  know,  sin^lar." 

**  An  admirable  person,  in  every  respect,  is  my  wife — yes,  mough  I 
say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,"  responded  Henry,  ^  and  I  wonder  where 
the  devil  the  woman's  got  to." 

"  I  trust  to  see  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  the  earl,  "  if  only  to  assure 
her  that  I  hope  she  will  remember  we  are  neighbors.  Rookton  is 
not  quite  what  it  ought  to  be — what  place  is,  without  a  lady  ? — but 
I  have  some  pictures,  and  the  conservatories  are  in  good  order.  I 
ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  ceremonious,  but  these  young  ladies 
have  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  all  for  years." 

**  Quite  right,  my  lord,"  said  Wilmslow,  feeling  perfectly  comfort- 
able, as  Lord  Rookbury  had  intended.  **  Ceremony  is  all  walker 
among  people  whose  position  in  society  makes  them  sure  there  is  no 
mistake  (the  Ambassador  was  coming  out) ;  "  and  if  the  aristocracy 
of  England  cannot  afford  to  waive  ceremonials  among  themselves, 
who  the  doose  can  ?" 

**  You  be  han^d  with  your  aristocracy,  you  insolvent  snob,"  was 
the  indignant  reply  thought  by  Lord  Rookbury,  though,  for  that  mat- 
ter, he  had  no  right  to  think  it,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Wilmslows 
came  in  at  the  Conquest,  or  said  they  did,  whereas  the  Rookburys 
were  strictly  anonymous  until  the  Revolution,  points  which  should 
be  remembered  in  estimating  the  worth  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

•*  WeHl  waive  it,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Wilmslow,"  said  the  earl,  and 
continued  to  talk  in  a  familiar  off-hand  way  until  Mrs.  Wilmslow  ar- 
rived. And  then  his  manner  gradually  changed,  for  though  he  knew 
Eerfectly  well  that  these  Wilmslows  were  living  in  a  comer  of  their 
ottse,  o^d  had  been  very  needy,  and  had  sfill  no  money  to  soar^  %xA 
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oould  not  visit  their  richer  neighbors,  he  knew  a  little  too  about  fem- 
inine nature.  And  though  the  free-and-easy  style  was  just  the  thing 
to  please  Henry,  the  earl  was  aware  that  a  well-regulated  English 
matron  has  no  idea  of  being  condescended  to,  and  he  was  much  too 
wary  to  let  Mrs.  Wilmslow  think  he  wanted  to  make  allowance  for 
her  want  of  means,  and  to  get  her  to  come  in  undignified  feishion  to 
Rookton.  So,  while  nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  his  manner  to 
Jane,  there  was  also  nothing  in  it  which  could  make  her  think  his 
lordship  did  not  suppose  she  had  a  dozen  carriages  and  a  troop  of 
horses  on  the  other  side  the  garden,  instead  of  not  having  there  the 
two  little  ponies  of  her  ambition.  He  made  no  attempt  at  an  en- 
gagement, knowing  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  would  like  to  receive  a  for- 
msd  invitation,  duly  carded  and  crested  and  so  forth,  but  after  walk- 
ing about  the  great  hall  with  the  family,  finding  a  likeness  to  Emma 
in  one  of  the  family  portraits,  and  holding  that  young  lady^s  hair 
from  her  face  in  order  to  make  the  resemblance  more  striking,  he 
mounted  his  impatient  horse  and  departed,  a  good  deal  pleased  with 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  leaving  them  and  their  head  a  good  deal 
pleased  with  him. 

Just  on  going  away  ^rd  Rookbury  said,  as  if  suddenly  recollect- 
ing the  subject — 

"  I  don't  see  your  friend,  Mr.  Carlyon — but.  he  hunts,  I  think. 
Tell  him  that  Thursday  is  the  last  day,  and  that  they  meet  at  Feath- 
erstone-edge.  I  dare  say  he  knows  it,  though,  and  I  shall  see  him 
there.     But  perhaps  Miss  Kate  will  say  so  to  nim  for  me.". 

The  message  was  duly  delivered  by  Kate,  who  wanted  to  know 
lyhether  Bernard  had  been  acauainted  with  Lord  Rookbury,  and  how 
he  came  to  recognize  his  lordship  so  readily. 

"  I  never  spoke  to  him  until  to-day,"  said  Carlyon,  "  but  I  have  oc- 
casionally heard  him  lecture  the  House  of  Loixis.  And  the  face  is 
not  one  which  it  is  easy  to  forget'' 

"  And  do  you  go  and  hear  the  speeches  in  Parliament  ?"  asked 
Kate. 

"  Sometimes.     One  likes  to  see  machinery  at  work,  you  know." 

**And  sometimes,  I  dare  say,  you  wish  that  you  were  part  of  the 
machinery,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  wish.  But,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  I  should 
make  a  very  good  member  of  Parliament,  for  I  can  hold  my  tongue, 
which  is  a  remaikable  gift  in  days  when  everybody  can  speak.  If 
one  could  only  push  one's  talents  a  little  further,  and  be  the  only 
member  in  the  House  who  could  not  read.  Imagine  the  being  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  best  sources  of  information." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  nonsense,"  said  Kate,  gravely,  **  but  I 
believe  you  would  distinguish  yourself  very  much,  and  that  you  think 
BO  yourselfl" 
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**  Well,  when  I  have  a  chance,  I  shall  expect  you  to  lurk  behind 
the  ladies'  grating,  and  judge  me.  And  now  let  us  see  about  the 
grating  for  your  rabbit-hutch." 

But  en  the  Thursday,  Carlyon  was  at  the  meet  of  the  Z.  P.  H.,  at 
Featherstone-edge.  He  had  managed  to  get  a  pretty  good  mount 
from  the  town  nearest  Aspen,  and  as  he  rode  light,  and  with  judg- 
ment, had  upon  three  or  four  previous  occasions  kept  a  fair  place  for 
a  gentleman  who  dropped  in  upon  the  hunt  as  an  amateur.  He  had 
not  ridden  over  anybody,  certainly,  but  then  nobody  had  ridden  over 
him,  which  was  something,  and  I  need  hardly  say  he  had  escaped 
being  sworn  at  for  any  blundering.  Altogether,  though  not  nding  a 
horse  which  permitted  him  to  do  more  than  get  respectably  through 
the  business,  he  had  made  the  best  use  of  his  materials.  To-day  the 
hounds  soon  found,  and  an  extraordinarily  good  run  followed.  The 
pace  was  desperately  telling,  and  of  the  tew  who  saw  the  last  death 
of  the  season.  Lord  Rookbury  and  Bernard  Carlyon  were  two.  But 
while  the  splendid  hunter  from  the  Rookton  Woods  stable  looked 
more  splendid  than  ever,  as  he  sprang  eagerly  into  the  $eld  where 
Reynard  the  Fox  was  dying  mute,  like  Bertram  Risinghame  in  the 
church,  Carlvon's  more  plebeian  animal,  though  he  had  got  through 
his  work  gallantly,  ^  struggling,  yet  stemming  all,''  and  bringing  his 
rider  to  the  post  of  honor,  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  being  thor- 
oughly done  up. 

Lord  Rookbury  had  bowed  courteously  to  Carlyon  at  the  cover- 
side,  and  had  immediately  sent  up  the  stranger  above  five  hundred 
per  oent  in  the  estimation  of  the  observant  members  of  the  Z.  P.  H. 
He  waited  until  the  last  rites  were  over,  and  then  rode  up  to  Ber- 
nard. 

*^  I  thought  it  would  be  so,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  nodding  at  the 
distressed  horse  of  the  latter,  ^*  and  you  have  managed  admirably  to 
get  him  here.  You  are  just  sixteen  miles  from  home.  My  groom, 
will  meet  me  with  a  fresh  horse  somewhere  about  Do  me  Uie  favor 
to  take  that,  we'll  leave  this  fellow  at  Torling,  the  hamlet  over  there, 
and  if  you  will  come  and  lunch  with  me  at  Rookton  Woods,  we'll 
send  you  home  to-night,  or  in  the  morning,  or  when  you  like." 

Worse  offers  may  be  made  to  a  man  on  a  jaded  horse,  sixteen 
miles  from  home;  and  in  an  hour  from  that  time  the  earl  and 
Carlyon  were  descending  a  bridle-path  which  led  them  to  Rookton 
Woods. 

The  house  was  somewhat  curiously  situated.  The  original  owner, 
or  his  architect,  had  selected  the  centre  of  a  small  valley,  or  rather  a 
species  of  basin,  surrounded  by  wooded  slopes,  for  the  site  of  the  man- 
sioQ,  which,  however,  though  it  lay  low,  as  r^^arded  much  of  the 
circumjacent  country,  was  placed  upon  a  gentle  elevation  in  the 
midst  of  the  basin.    Into  this  basin  water  was  turned  on,  for  a  pretty^ 
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clear  little  river,  plashing  over  stones,  wound  round  two-thirds  of  the 
central  mound — it  was  scarcely  more — and  was  crossed  by  a  couple 
of  bridges,  one  of  stone  and  pretentious,  the  other  rustic  and  effective. 
The  house  itself  was  one  of  those  "  modern  Gothics"  from  which  Mr, 
Oldbuck  so  devoutly  prayed  to  be  delivered,  but  which,  though  de- 
fenceless in  point  of  taste,  was  singularly  defensible  as  a  most  conve- 
nient and  luxurious  dwelling.  It  is  possible  that  no  ingenuity  could 
have  drawn  a  faithful  plan  of  the  confused  and  miscellaneous  apart- 
ments which  shot  out,  struck  out,  and  jutted  out,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  prominence,  from  the  external  sides,  or  which  advanced 
towards  one  another,  crossed,  or  ran  parallel  in  the  centre,  but  at  any 
rate  there  was  a  noble  dining-room,  a  range  of  capital  drawing-rooms, 
a  comfortable  library,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  billiard-room,  a  ball- 
room (with  a  large  organ  in  it),  besides  "  all  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  a  nobleman^s  mansion."  And,  after  all,  a  house  is  made  to 
live  in. 

**  There  is  Rookton  below  us,"  said  the  earl,  as  the  narrow  bridle- 
path emerged  from  among  some  lofty  leafless  elms.  '*  It  was  built, 
m  part,  by  an  ancestor  of  mine,  who  found  his  account  in  bribing  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  George  the  First^s  mistress,  a  good  deal.  Fll 
show  you  her  picture.  An  ugly  wretch.  I  believe  she  cheated  us  in 
some  way,  too,  after  all  our  trouble  in  corrupting  her,  which  proves 
that  she  was  unprincipled  as  well  as  ugly." 

"  Was  that  the  lady  who  thought  the  king's  soul  revisited  her  in 
the  form  of  a  rook  ?"  said  Carlyon. 

"No,  hang  it,"  said  the  earl,  "not  a  rook — a  raven.  For  the 
honor  of  one  s  crest,  let  us  be  exact  I  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
that  a  rook  had  called  on  a  favorite  when  her  loving  king  was  dead, 
and  no  more  was  to  be  got  by  the  humiliation." 

After  riding  nearly  round  the  house,  they  descended,  and  getting 
upon  the  carriage-road,  which  curved  at  a  lower  elevation,  and  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  public  road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  they 
crossed  the  stone  bridge,  and  reached  the  house. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  as  they  stood  in  the 
spacious  hall,  where  the  colored  glass  threw  upon  a  few  admirable 
pieces  of  sculpture-that  cheerful  felse  light  which  answers  for  sun- 
shine when  the  real  article  is  not  procurable,  "  I  will  first  intrust  you, 
for  your  bodily  comfoii,  to  the  care  of  Jameson  here,  and,  after  some 
lunch,  we  will  settle  other  arrangements." 

Was  it  Canning,  or  somebody  else,  who,  hearing  a  virgin  orator 
of  some  promise  sailing  very  safely  through  a  sea  <?  common-places, 
remarked — 

"  Confound  that  young  man ;  why  don't  he  risk  himself  a  little  ?" 

Bernard  Carlyon  risked  himself  a  good  deal  that  day. 

I  am  not  going  to  justify  him,  or  anybody  else.     But  it  should  be 
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recollected  that  Bernard  had  much  upon  his  mind.  Firstly^  he  was 
in  love.  Next,  he  had  had  a  most  mystifying  and  apparently  ridicu- 
lous proposition  made  to  him  by  the  guardian  of  the  lady  of  his 
dreams,  and  the  consideration  of  the  subject  had  occupied  him  day 
and  night,,  and  by  no  means  tended  to  keep  his  mind  in  that  healthy 
Mate  at  which  it  has  perfect  control  over  the  body.  Thirdly,  he  had  • 
ridden  very  hard  for  sixteen  miles,  and  less  hard  for  four  more,  but 
then,  during  the  last  stage,  he  had  been  talking  to  an  earl  of  so 
much  age  and  note,  that  he  was  almost  an  institution  of  the  country, 
and  you  may  mumble  as  much  as  you  like  about  all  mankind  being 
equal,  as  of  course  they  are,  but  there  is  an  excitement  in  the  eifort 
to  hold  your  own  with  a  celebrity — peer,  cook,  or  even  hook-writer. 
Lastly,  the  Earl  of  Rookbury  gave  Bernard  some  extraordinarily  fine 
Madeira. 

No  part  of  this  history  shall  be  shirked ;  and  whatever  damage  I 
may  do  to  the  character  of  my  hitherto  unobjectionable,  and  I  may 
say  courageous,  chivalrous,  and  intelligent  Bernard,  I  will  not  deny 
that  at  this  artistic  lunch,  and  under  the  agency  of  wine,  round 
which  the  Demons  of  the  Cape  had  howled,  as  it  lay  trembling,  years 
before,  in  the  dark  hold,  and  which  now  came  forth  for  his  especial 
discomfiture,  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  unbosomed  himself  to  Lord  Rook- 
bury, in  a  way  which,  on  his  first  interview  with  a  nobleman,  be  he 
ever  so  affable,  a  youug  gentleman  is  seldom  encouraged  to  adopt 

But  it  was  not  entirely,  or  in  the  main,  his  own  doing.  That  art- 
ful earl,  who  had  been  advantageously  impressed  by  Bernard's  man- 
ners, and  evident  talent,  amused  himself  by  drawing  him  out  And 
Lord  Rookbury  was  an  old  hand,  and  had  lived  in  the  days  when 
men  could  laugh  and  drink — vulgarities  happily  exploded.  He  had 
an  ample  supply  of  anecdote,  when  he  chose  to  be  lazy,  and  of  wit, 
when  he  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to  talk.  His  manner  was  pecu- 
liarly agreeable,  if  he  so  willed  it  He  passed  his  Madeira  (a  philtre 
be  had  tried  upon  many  an  hereditary  legislator,  and  many  an  aspir- 
ing candidate,  with  singular  success  as  a  test  of  their  contents),  as 
matter  of  course,  and  as  hardly  worth  calling  wine,  while  he  occupied 
the  attention  of  Bernard  with  his  own  shrewd  and  fascinating  dis- 
course, and  ultimately  succeeded  in  inducing  that  young  person  to 
open  the  fiood-gates  of  his  feelings.  And  when  a  person  of  habitual 
and  strong  self-command,  and  also  of  strong  will,  loses  the  one,  and 
surrenders  the  other,  it  may  be  superfluous  to  say  that  he  gets  very 
demonstrative  indeed. 

Therefore,  and  urged  by  the  Demons  of  the  Cape,  did  Bernard 
Carlyon  set  forth  to  Vie  amused  and  listeninff  peer,  that,  proud  as  was 
his  position  and  beautiful  as  was  his  estate,  ne,  Bernard,  would  some 
day  achieve  a  proud  position  and  a  beautifUl  estate  too.  That  he  felt 
be  had  it  in  him,  and  he  confidently  demanded  of  Lord  BA^V\y\r^ 
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whether  there  were  not  egre^ous  fools  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
who  were  listened  to,  and  who  rose  Id  the  State.  To  which  the  earl 
willingly  assented,  confirming  his  opinion  bj  a  great  oath.  Then 
Carlyon  put  it,  logically,  that  if  he,  not  being  an  egregious  fool,  could 
obtain  such  a  start  as  the  unwise  persons  in  question,  he  should  rise. 
Bernard  then  waxed  almost  pathetic,  and  stated  his  case  as  that  of  a 
young,  talented,  well-educated  man,  and  a  gentleman,  who,  in  the 
present  vicious  state  of  society,  had  no  means  of  living,  but  by  link- 
ing himself  to  a  worn-out  system  of  Cedsehood,  called  law,  the  tech- 
nicalities of  which  disgusted  him,  while  its  practical  and  cruel  injus- 
tice offended  his  sense  of  humanity.  He  dwelt  upon  the  hardship  of 
having  to  grind  out  his  heart  at  the  wheel,  for  the  sake  of  a  m<MiBel 
of  bread,  while  less  gifted  persons  were  making  name  and  wealth — 
winning  beautifiil  and  affectionate  wives,  and  having  children  grow- 
ing up  around  them.  Lord  Bookbury  made  ^Aces  at  these  last  points, 
but  generally  agreed  with  Bernard,  and  gave  him  more  wine.  Finally, 
Bernard  burst  out  into  a  comprehensive  peroration,  in  which  he  rather 
neatly  summed  up  his  own  hopes  and  merits,  and  unsparingly  de- 
nounced the  whole  system,  including  the  law,  the  church,  the  senate, 
and  the  aristocracies  of  rank  and  of  mammon,  which  forbade  him  to 
earn  an  honorable  and  gentlemanly  livelihood.  There,  his  exceedingly 
improper  conduct  is  told,  and  I  am  heartily  shocked  at  it 

Loni  Rookbory  was  not  shocked  at  all.  He  saw  no  harm  in  being 
intoxicated,  or  in  any  other  vice  whatever  that  amused  one's  self  or 
annoyed  one's  enemy.  His  own  first  public  appearance  had  been  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness,  as  we  have  recorded,  on  the  night  of  the  Nelson 
funeral,  and  he  had  repeated  that  representation  once  or  twice  since. 
No  man  lost  in  the  estimation  of  the  Earl  of  Rookbury  by  being 
drunk,  unless  he  proved  himself  a  snob  in  his  cups.  Now  Bernard 
Carlyon,  not  in  thick  speech,  or  broken  voice,  but  in  unfaltering  and 
audacious  language,  had  told  Lord  Rookbury,  at  his  own  hearthstone, 
certain  things,  utterly  improper  to  be  spoken  in  a  well-regulated  and 
orderly  age,  and  least  of  all,  to  a  respectable  nobleman ;  but,  after  all, 
things  which  may  not  be  utterly  disconnected  with  truth,  and  which, 
in  early  life,  and  before  we  grow  orthodox  fatalists,  a  good  many 
promising  young  people  are  ill-educated  enough  to  feel.  One  great 
advantage  of  temperance  is,  that  a  temperate  man  is  never  betrayed 
into  such  unseemly  expositions. 

Then  did  Lord  Rookbury,  with  much  affected  carelessness  and  real 
art,  seek  to  elicit  from  Bernard  a  variety  of  particulars  touching  Aspen 
Court  and  its  ovniers.  But  here  the  accomplished  nobleman  signally 
failed,  for  Bernard  would  not  be  pumped.  He  would  speak  of  no- 
body's affairs  but  his  own,  and,  put  the  questions  as  he  would,  the 
earl  could  get  nothing  that  was  available.  And  he  saw,  too,  that 
this  was  not  the  result  of  the  stohdity,  which  sometimea^  I  am  told, 
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fellows  the  first  excitement  of  wine,  bnt  was  obviously  the  frnit  of  an 
acquired  habit  of  not  talking  idly  on  other  people's  affairs.  Lord 
Rookbury  noted  this,  and  rather  applauded  it  However,  he  deter- 
mined to  risk  another  shot     Passing  the  wine,  he  said — 

**  Well^  my  young  friend,  I  think  you  have  only  done  justice  to 
yourself  in  securing  one  of  the  Aspen  heiresses.  And  so  we  will 
drink  her  health." 

Carlyon  was  more  nearly  restored  to  his  entire  senses  by  this  speech 
than  one  would  have  believed  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be.  But  every 
puppet  has  one  string  which  runs  through  all  its  framework,  and  only 
nnd  that,  and  you  may  convulse  your  puppet  at  your  will.  He  had, 
in  his  recent  indignant  declamation,  instinctivelyavoided  the  slightest 
reference  to  his  hopes  in  regard  to  Lilian.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  Lord  Rookbury  had  received  some  intimation  on  the  subject 
Another  evil  of  drinking,  young  people,  is,  that  it  sometimes  makes 
you  too  intelligent 

"  I  have  no  right,"  said  Bemaird,  "  to  think  of  that  which  you 
refer  to.  I  would  not  refuse  such  a  toast,  but  it  must  not  be  so  in- 
troduced." 

"  No  right,  my  dear  Bernard  T  said  his  lordship,  paternally.  "All 
the  right  m  ihe  world.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  know  what  young 
ladies  mean  by  their  looks.  You  have  her  affections,  and  the  deuce 
is  in  it  if,  with  your  talents^ou  cannot  manage  the  rest  Come,  her 
health,  I  say.     Miss  Kate  Wilmslow." 

Bernard  was  conscious  of  a  very  curious  sensation,  a  mixture  of 
ahock  and  irritation,  and — a  veir  httle  self-reproach.  For  he  had  for 
some  time  entertained  certain  raint  suspicions,  which  he  had  chosen 
to  stifle,  but  which,  when  the  subject  was  thus  brought  up,  pre- 
vented his  meeting  the  earl's  eye  with  quite  the  steadiness  he  ought 
to  have  shown. 

**  Your  lordship  utterly  mistakes,*'  he  said,  gravely. 

**  Of  course  I  do— we  old  men  always  mistake  every  thing — and 

-you  look  as  if  I  mistook,  Mr.  Carlyon.    However,  I  have  no  right  to 

refer  to  such  a  matter — only,  when  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  perhaps 

you  will  remember  that  the  old  earl  told  you  the  young  laidy's  heart 

was  yours." 

And  Bernard's  conscience  told  him  that  he  believed  it  too,  and  in 
his  state  of  bewilderment  he  did  not  make  a  very  effective  disclaimer 
of  any  such  hopes,  and  Lord  Rookbury  listened,  bowed  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner,  not  accepting  it  in  the  least,  and  changed  the 
subject 

They  continued  to  chat,  Carlyon  improving  the  impression  he  had 
made  upon  the  earl,  and,  though  talking  with  remarkable  unreserve, 
talking  neither  flippantly  nor  foolishly.  And  Lord  Rookbury  ^occa- 
sicnally  put  forth  one  of  his  best  and  bitterest  sarcasms,  and  fowxidTio 
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dull  or  unappreciative  listener.  Veiled  or  patent,  the  epigram  told 
with  Bernard.  Besides,  he  happened  to  have  read  a  little ;  and  even 
though  one  of  Lord  Rookbuiy^s  mots  based  itself  on  a  political 
"  situation"  or  a  court  intrigue  of  the  remote  date  of  twenty  yeare 
back,  Carlyon  was  not  so  completely  mystified  by  the  allusion  as  most 
of  the  ruck  of  young  men  of  society  would  have  been.  He  actually 
contrived  to  tell  the  earl  two  good  things  of  LuttrelFs,  which  Lord 
Rookbury  had  either  never  heard  or  forgotten ;  and  in  these  days, 
when  every  thing  gets  into  print,  a  single  new  and  good  thing  is 
worth  gratitude.  They  enfranchise  the  black  who  finds  a  diamond 
over  a  certain  number  of  carats ;  what  shall  be  done  unto  the  man 
*who  presents  you  with  an  epigram  to  which,  at  your  own  first  rehear- 
sal, an  auditor  shall  not  say,  *^  Doosed  good,  but  older  than  the  per- 
son you  give  it  to  ?*' 

*^By  me  way,"  said  the  earl,  ^*I  should  tell  you,  that  as  soon 
as  I  had  secured  you  for  dinner,  I  thought  the  most  hospitable  thing 
would  be  to  ask  old  Seymour — the  man  with  the  white  hat  who  fell 
at  the  brook — to  send  up  word  to  Aspen  Court,  as  he  passed  through 
the  village  in  his  way  home.  So  they  will  not  think  that  you  have 
broken  your  neck,  if  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  until 
to-moiTOw.  Oh,  don't  think  about  dress.  The  only  lady  you  will 
see — and  whom  you  certainly  will  not  see  wheii  you  come  over  with 
the  WilmslowB— -does  not  mind  slippers.  We  will  go  through  the 
rooms,  if  you  like ;  v  there  is  light  enough  to  show  you  where  the  pic- 
tures are,  though  scarcely  to  see  what  they  are." 

Bernard  rather  approved  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  earl  showed 
him  the  principal  rooms  of  which  we  have  made  mention,  and  espe- 
cially the  picture-gallery.  In  this,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  contents 
of  which  nad  b^n  gathered  by  Lord  Rookbury  himself^  Carlyon 
rather  expected  to  find  works  of  a  class  more  akin  to  the  habits  of 
mind  and  speech  of  the  owner  than  were  the  paintings  collected 
there.  But  he  found  not  the  expansive  carnal  charms  of  Titian  and 
Etty,  the  spiritual  yet  still  womanly  loveliness  of  Guido,  nor  that 
meretricious  cross-breed  in  art  by  which  the  modern  French  school 
contrives  to  depict  the  Magdalen  with  the  united  attractions  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  Palais-Royal.  The  majority  of  the  pictures  were  Dutch, 
landscape  and  interior,  long  dreary  wastes  of  lead-colored  dykes,  or 
the  stereotype  brace  of  boors,  one  drinking,  the  other  tumultuously 
fondling  a  hideous  landlady.    It  was  odd. 

"  I  know  what  you  think,"  said  the  earl,  after  watching  Bernard's 
survey,  which  was  very  rapidly  completed.  His  eye  was  not  an  ar- 
tist^  and  it  hungered  for  a  little  graceful  form  and  pleasant  color. 
^  You  would  give  all  my  canvas  for  an  Italian  sky,  with  nymphs  at 
noon;  ehf 

**  No,  but  I  think  I  would  warm  your  lordship's  galleiy  with  just 
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two  or  three  pictures  that  did  not  suggest  the  impending  ague  or  the 
approaching  constable/' 

"  You  are  right,  perhaps.  But  do  you  know  this — that  I  hate  to 
be  cheated  ?  Now  I  should  never  be  quite  sure  about  an  Italian  or 
Spanish  picture ;  connoisseurs  know  no  difference  between  originals 
and  copies,  let  them  say  what  they  like ;  and  dealers  are — dealers. 
Personally,  I  do  not  care  a  farthing  whether  a  picture  that  pleases 
me  was  executed  at  Florence  by  Raphael,  or  in  Wardour-street  by 
Levi  Daub.  But  I  should  not  like  to  know  that  people  who  had 
stayed  here  said  at  dinner,  that  the  Rookton  collection  was  well 
enough,  but  that  the  only  original  in  the  house  was  Lord  Rook- 
bury." 

^  Everybody  says  those  things.  An  Englishman  has  described  as 
a  copy,  a  picture  by  Rubens,  that  has  never  been  out  of  the  chamber 
in  which  he  executed  it." 

**  I  do  not  like  it — that's  all.  Now  you  know  one  can't  be  cheated 
in  these  Dutch  pictures ;  they  have  been  in  few  hands,  and  every  one 
of  them  has  an  authenticated  pedigree  of  ownership.  Their  legit- 
macy  is  untarnished." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Bernard  ;  "  I  prefer  something  pretty,  and  don't 
desire  legitimacy." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  earl,  smiling,  **  possibly  Rookton  may  be 
able  to  satisfy  even  that  combination  of  taste.  But  now  I  must  write 
some  letters  for  town.  I  think  you  have  the  carte  du  pays  ;  in  the 
library  you  will  find  some  good  prints,  the  London  papers,  and 
some  French  novels  ;  perhaps  you  can  make  out  till  the  bell 
rings." 

Bernard,  left  alone,  established  himself  in  a  luxurious  easy-chair, 
and  began  to  review  the  last  few  hours.  The  active  but  evanescent 
excitement  under  which  he  had  enlightened  Lord  Rookbury,  passed 
away,  and  Mr.  Carlyon  began  to  teel  peculiarly  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self. He  was  angry  that  he  had  not  remembered  how  unfitted,  at  the 
moment,  he  had  been  for  resisting  the  influence  of  wine,  and  though 
in  trying  to  recall  what  he  had  said  to  Lord  Rookbury,  he  could 
recollect  nothing  of  which  he  needed  to  be  ashamed,  he  knew  what 
abysses  there  are  in  one's  memory  of  a  revel,  and  what  ugly  things 
another  memory  will  sometimes  evoke  from  them.  Still,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  his  intellect  had  been  at  high-pressure  all  the  time,  and 
he  felt  tolerably  sure  that  he  had  been  preserved  from  niaiserie — the 
thing  Carlyon  chiefly  feared  in  this  life.  It  was  tolerably  clear,  too, 
that  he  had  not  annoyed  Lord  Rookbury,  for,  if  he  had,  he  felt,  from 
what  he  had  made  out  of  that  amiable  nobleman's  character,  that  he 
should  have  been  politely  dismissed,  and  half  way  to  Aspen  by  that 
time.  Somewhat  consoled  by  these  recollections,  and  resolving  to 
keep  guard  on  himself  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  took  up  tome  prenvur 

6* 
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of  a  Parisian  novel,  and  the  pedantic  levity  of  its  introduction  soon 
brought  its  own  antidote. 

He  must  have'  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours^  when  a  small  soft  hand 
was  placed  in  his  own,  and  a  distinct  young  voice  mixed  in  his 
dream, — 

'^  Papa  says  that  you  are  to  take  me  in  to  dinner." 

*^  Bernard  sprang  up,  retaining  the  little  hand,  however,  and  found 
himself  in  darkness,  the  open  door,  at  the  end  of  the  long  hbrary, 
showing  the  lighted  hall  at  a  distance.  He  could  just  make  out  that 
his  companion  was  a  little  girl,  and  that  her  hair,  on  which  a  ray  of 
the  far-off  light  glistened,  was  crowned  with  a  white  coronal. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  me  more  than  once,  dear  r  said  Bernard,  as 
soon  as  had  recollected  himself. 

"  Who  is  Lilian  ?"  said  the  child.  "  You  might  tell  me  who  Lilian 
is,  before  we  go  in." 

Carlyon  bit  his  lip,  and  felt  more  wroth  with  himself  than  he  had 
done  for  a  long  time. 

'*  Talk  in  my  sleep,  too  ?"  he  muttered,  quite  bitterly  ;  "  what  ia 
my  next  foolery  ?  Lilian,  dear  ?"  he  said  to  the  child ;  ^*  O,  she  is 
the  lady  of  a  pretty  song,  '  Airy,  fairy,  Lihan.'  ^lall  I  teach  it  to 
you  by  and  by  ?" 

**  I  thought  saints  did  not  sing  songs,  only  hymns,'*  said  the  little 
lady. 

"  Sainte  ?" 

**  Yes ;  you  are  a  saint,  you  know.  Papa  told  me  to  fetch  you, 
and  that  your  name  was  Saint  Bernard,  and  that4ie  knew  you  would 
like  me,  for  that  you  had  told  him  so." 

"  Ah  I"  said  Bernard,  after  a  pause,  "  I  think  I  see.  WeD,  dear, 
let  me  take  you  in  to  dinner." 

She  laid  her  arm  on  his  wrist,  and  ihej  emerged  into  the  hght, 
where  Carlyon  could  examine  his  new  friend.  She  was  a  &iry-like 
little  thing,  with  delicate  waxen  features,  almost  too  regular  for  pret- 
tiness.  She  was  exquisitely  dressed,  but  with  far  too  much  elabora- 
tion, and  her  toilet  seemed  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  French  maids,  in 
the  innumerable  details  of  its  tiny  perfections.  Even  jewellery,  in 
miniature,  was  arrayed  on  her  small  arms  and  taper  fingers ;  earrings 
sparkled  in  her  ears,  and  she  carried  an  infinitesimal  feather-&n. 
Mise  h  ravir,  had  she  been  fifteen  years  older,  but  it  was  some  amends 
that  the  voicQ  and  manner  were  childish  still. 

"  You  have  found  our  guest,  eh,  Lurline,"  said  the  earl. 

"  Yes ;  and  he  is  going  to  teach  me  a  song,  papa." 

**  Ah  I  but  you  mustn't  flirt  with  him  too  much,  or  eyes,  twice  as 
large  as  yours,  will  open  at  you.     And  now  for  dinner." 

The  evening  passed  away  pleasantly  enough.  Lord  Rookbury  being 
particularly  agreeable,  and  Carlyon  being  desirous  of  effacing,  in  some 
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degree,  the  recollection  of  his  outbreak  in  the  morning.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  this  attempt,  however,  for  while  tbm  lingered  over  some 
incomparable  claret,  the  earl  suddenly  said, — 

**  Mr.  Carlyon,  the  confidence  you  have  thought  proper  to  place  in 
me  to-day  is  my  excuse  for  making  you  an  offer  which  perhaps  there 
is  no  reason  for  your  acceptance ;  and  in  that  case  suppose  it  not 
made." 

**I  am  glad,"  said  Carlyon,  frankly,  "that  your  lordship  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  saying  what  certainly  ought  to  be  said  before 
I  leave  Rookton,  namely,  that  under  ridiculous  excitement  which — ^ 

"  If  you  are  going  to  abuse  my  Madeira,  I  will  not  hear  you," 
said  the  earl.  ^  Four  bottles  of  that  wine,  judiciously  administered, 
once  preserved  the  religion  of  these  realms — the  minority  in  the 
Commons,  against  a  most  sacrilegious  motion  being  converted  into  a 
majority,  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  myself  dosing  two 
church  reformers  at  Bellamy^s  until  they  were  much  too  drunk  to 
stumble  into  the  lobby.     Respect  it,  therefore." 

^  But,  only,  as  I  am  not  a  church  reformer,"  said  Carlyon,  laugh- 
ing, **  I  may — ^ 

**  A  pretty  ^)eeck  for  St  Bernard,"  said  the  earl :  "  read  your  own 
history.  But  nonsense  apart,  you  have  nothing  to  say,  and  if  you 
regret  that  a  glass  of  my  wine  made  you  franker  than  I  deserved 
you  should  be  Vith  me,  1  do  not  Now,  I  was  going  to  say  this. 
100  have  told  me  your  distaste  for  your  own  profession,  and  I  have 
studied  you  enough  to  know  that  you  ought  to  aim  at  a  showier  if 
not  a  higher  game.  Opportunities  do  not  exactly  drop  from  the 
skies,  except  in  novels ;  but,  as  somebody  says  in  a  play,  though  we 
never  know  what  Providence  may  do  for  us,  it  is  always  as  well  to 
be  in  Providence's  way.  Now  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  a  tolerable 
place  for  the  start,  but  when  the  flag  falls,  you  must  make  good 
running.     Do  you  know  Francis  Selwyn  ?" 

«  The  Minister  ?" 

^  Yes — for  the  present  He  wants  a  private  secretary,  and  would 
answer  any  nomination  of  mine  by  asking  what  day  my  friend  would 
come." 

^  And  you  are  good  enough  to  think  of  me,  Lord  Rookbury,"  said 
Bernard,  with  a  sparkling  eye. 

"  Think  of  yourself.  Of  course  it  is  not  what  an  ambitious  young 
man  dreams  of,  and,  I  dare  say,  if  you  were  writing  a  book,  you 
would  picture  my  turning  out  one  of  the  old  members  for  this 
county,  and  returning  you  to  Parliament,  yfhere  your  maiden  speech 
would  set  all  Europe  rejoicing.  But  no  race  is  ever  run  quite  so 
fast  as  on  paper.  I  think  that  if  you  please  Selwyn,  he  will,  ojo 
being  ejected  from  office,  get  yon  something  else,  and  you  may  mal^e 
your  way." 
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"  How  to  thank  your  lordship— " 

**  ni  tell  you.  I  like  to  se^  my  men  win.  I  am  accused  of  ta- 
king up  whims,  and  if  ^ou  are  modest,  like  all  eood  youn^  men,  and 
think  yourself  undeserving  of  my  assistance,  why,  fancy  uat  I  have 
taken  you  up  as  a  whim.  Only  vindicate  my  choice,  and  don^t  let 
me  he  laughed  at.  ^liss  Lurline,  what  are  you  looking  so  wistful 
ahoutr 

**  I  want  St  Bernard  to  teach  me  the  song  about  Lilian,*^  said  the 
child  plaintively. 

"'  An,  very  true — saints  should  keep  their  word.  So  I  shall  leave 
him  to  do  it  while  I  go  and  write  to  Frank  Selwyn.  Is  it  under- 
stood, Mr.  Carlyon,  or  would  you  like  to  sleep  upon  it  ?" 

^  Not  a  moment's  delay,  my  lord,  on  my  account  I  shall  only 
too  gladly  avail  myself  of  a  kindness  which  I  shall  ever  remember." 

"Nobody  ever  remembers  kindness,"  replied  the  earL  "Don't 
be  behind  your  age.    But  remember  that  /  like  to  see  my  men  trin.'' 


■♦♦^ 


CHAPTER  XVL  • 

"WITH   A   IPSS   AND   WITH   A   PRATER.'' 

Xx>^  RooKBURY  had  pot  miscalculated  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Minister,  an,d  i|i  a  couple  of  days  after  Cariyon's  re- 
turn to  Aspen  Court,  he  received  a  packet  from  Rookton  Woods,  in 
which  inras  a  letter  frpm  Mr,  Selwyn,  requesting  his  attendance  in 
London  as  early  as  possible.  With  this  was  a  note  fix>m  Lord  Rook- 
bury,  who  exhorted  Bernard  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time ;  for 
the  hourQ  qf  the  Ministry  were  supposed  to  be  numbered,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  be  in  at  the  death.  Bernard  ought  to  have  left  Aspen  in- 
stantly on  receiving  this  dispatch,  and  he  did  leave  it,  riding  hard, 
but  not  in  order  to  catch  the  next  up-train  to  London. 

Miss  Trevelyan  was  at  home,  and  would  see  him. 

What  a  curious  sensation  that  is  which  troubles  a  man  upoa  such 
a  mission !  Why  does  the  elegantly  arranged  sentence,  studi^ 
with  80  much  care,  in  order  alike  to  avoid  formality  and  familiarity, 
begin  to  seem  bald,  and  bold,  and  bungling,  just  as  it  b  about  to  be 
wanted  ?  Why  is  it  finally  revised  upon  the  coarse  mat  in  the  hall, 
and  utterly  rejected  upon  the  silky  mat  on  the  landing  ?  Why  do 
you  feel  choking,  ^  with  thirst,  and  yet  could  not  drink  the  elixir 
of  life  if  it  yrere  presented  to  you  ?     Why  would  you  pay  a  hundred 
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guineas  a  step  to  have  the  staircase  twice  as  long  as  it  is,  and  yet 
you  go  up  as  hastily  as  if  you  were  escaping  from  a  poor  relation  ? 
Why  does  that  pleasing  bow,  with  which  you  have  so  often  stooped 
to  conquer — yqu  know  it — seem  to  you  at  once  a  great  deal  too  low, 
and  a  great  deal  too  slight,  and  altogether  abommable  ?  Why  do 
you  wish  you  had  put  on  that  other  cravat  f  In  short,  why  is  your 
sense  so  keenly  awakened  to  the  outward  man,  and  to  the  outside 
phrase  ;  and  why  do  you  forget  that  you  have  hitherto  looked  like 
a  gentleman  and  spoken  like  a  philosopher,  and  generally  done 
your  duty  in  that  state  of  hfe  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  you,  and  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  why,  at  one  o^clock 
this  fine  day,  you  should  make  a  failure  ?  Is  it  a  satisfiictory  answer 
to  say  that  all  this  is  because  there  sits  in  the  low  chair  near  the 
window,  in  that  drawing-room,  a  bright-eyed  young  person  of  the 
other  sex,  who,  if  you  could  only  see  it,  can  hardly  hold  her  crochet- 
work  for  her  tremor,  who  knows  intensely  well  what  you  mean  and 
what  you  have  come  for,  and  who  designs  to  make  you  the  kindest 
possible  answer,  poor  thing !  if  she  should  be  able  to  find  proper 
words,  and  who,  in  the  mean  time,  is  in  about  as  fit  a  condition  to 
criticise  you  as  I  am  to  correct  the  Jupiter  Symphony  or  the  Nauti- 
cal Almanac.  Let  me  af^jeal  to  some  of  my  friends  whether  I  have 
overstated  the  case.  There  is  Captain  Pounder,  that  big  handsome 
man  with  the  black  whiskers,  who,  in  one  of  those  dreadful  Punjaub 
fights,  rode  slowly  up  a  slope  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  towards  a 
fort  from  which  our  dear  Oriental  brethren  were  blazing  upon  us 
with  seventy  cannons,  and  remarked  to  his  comrades,  as  he  dashed 
singly  into  the  narrow  breach,  that  he  would  ^  wait  inside" — just  ask 
that  dauntless  person  how  he  felt  when  going  to  propose  to  Laura 
Green  of  the  Engineers.  Or  speak  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Unhesitating  Department,  who  thinks  nothing  of  tackling  a  roaring 
and  excited  House  of  Commons  at  midnight,  dragging  a  comrade  out 
of  a  mess,  and  like  Tydides,  tearing  the  strongest  batUe  of  his  antag- 
onists, amid  shouts  that  would  dismay  a  statue.  Only  ask  how  it 
was  that  he  went  three  times  to  make  a  personal  offer  to  Lady  As- 
phodel Winglington,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  do  it  in  a  beautiful 
dispatch — ^letter,  I  mean.  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  faint  hearts  and 
fiur  ladies — of  course,  we  know  that  many  an  estiinable  female  is 
very  good-natured,  and  will  give  you  her  hand  just  as  she  would 
give  you  the  salt  or  the  nutcrackers,  because  you  seem  to  be  looking 
tor  it,  and  will  in  no  degree  appreciate  your  making  such  sentimental 
fuss  about  the  matter  (and  a  remarkably  good  partner  such  a  woman 
will  make,  too,  mind  that),  but  our  discourse  at  present  is  less  of  part- 
nerehip  than  of  marriage. 

This  digression  has  given  Mr.  Carlyon  time  to  vanouish  that  sin- 
gular little  spasm  in  the  throat,  and  to  present  himself  with  aomftr 
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thing  like  composure,  though,  if  Xilian  Trevelyan  had  looked  care- 
fully at  his  eyes,  that  young  lady  would  have  seen  that  they  were 
peculiarly  restless.  Bernard  was  both  glad  and  sorry  to  find  that 
Lilian  was  alone.  The  gladness  preponderated,  for  kosts  of  reasons, 
but  men  get  very  cowardly  at  times,  and  are  not  always  sorry  for  an 
excuse  for  delaying  what  they  have  niade  up  their  minds  to  do.  And 
then  he  thought  the  golden  hair  never  could  have  looked  richer,  the 
delicate  complexion  more  fair,  the  blue  eyes  more  radiant,  nor  the 
charming  figure  more  graceful.  Who  was  he,  whispered  the  demon 
of  timidity,  sneakingly,  that  he  should  presume  to  claim  such  a  crea- 
ture for  his  own  ?  Who  was  he,  answered  the  demon  of  ambition, 
haughtily,  the  next  moment, — actually  a  Minister's  secretary,  going 
to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  Minister  himself.  Peer  of  the  Realm, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  Ambassador  to  France — who  knows  ?  Bal- 
ancing the  suggestions  of  the  evil  ones,  he  saw  no  objection  to  re- 
marking to  Miss  Trevelyan  that  the  weather  was  delicious. 

Ailer  some  other  profound  observations  of  the  same  character  had 
been  made  and  answered,  and  it  would  have  been  clear  to  a  third 
party,  from  the  exceedingly  absurd  way  in  which  the  merest  com- 
mon-places were  insisted  upon  and  bungled,  that  these  were  flourishes 
to  gain  time,  and  that  both  these  silly  young  people  were  sitting  in 
mortal  fear  of  what  was  coming  next,  Bernard  fixed  his  eyes  intently 
on  one  of  those  Bohemian  paper-weights,  which  was  on  the  table 
near  Miss  Trevelyan,  and  remarked  to  it  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
Gloucestershire  for  London. 

^  So  soon  ?"  said  Lilian.  A  ridiculous  thin^  to  say,  seeing  that 
the  young  man  had  been  at  Aspen  Court  more  than  a  month. 

"Yes,  immediately,"  said  Bernard.  "I  hardly  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  whether  I  am  intruding  an  uninteresting  subject  upon  you 
in  telling  you  why." 

He  meant  her  to  have  replied — or,  rather,  how  glad  he  would  have 
been  to  hear  her  reply,  "  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Carlyon,  I  assure  you  I  take  a 
very  great  interest  in  any  thing  that  aflPects  your  welfare."  And  yet, 
if  she  had  said  that,  he  afterwards  would  have  been  privately  dissatis- 
fied, and  called  it  a  species  of  advance,  inconsistent  with  true  deli- 
cacy— men  are  such  reasonable  creatures.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
she  was  silent,  and  only  raised  her  blue  eyes  for  a  single  second. 

"  A  change  has  taken  place  in  my  prospects,"  said  Bernard,  "  and 
the  course  1  had  shaped  out  for  myself  has  been  altered  by  circum- 
stances. I  had  looked  forward  to  some  years  of  toil  and  struggle  at 
the  bar,  but  an  offer  has  been  made  me  which  will  save  me  that 
which  1  have  now  the  strongest  reasons  for  valuing  most,  I  mean 
time.  The  office  of  private  secretary  to  one  of  the  Ministers  has 
been  offered  me,  with  a  probability  of  other  advancement,  and  I  have 
accepted  it" 
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**  They  Tvill  miss  you  sadly  at  Aspen  Court,"  said  Miss  Trevelyau, 
without  looking  up.     This  speech  did  not  help  Bernard  at  all. 

**  I  shall  leave  Aspen  Court  to-night,"  he  said,  "  for  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  political  crisis  at  hand,  and " 

**  And  you  must  be  there  to  assist^"  said  Miss  Trevelyan,  smiling  a 
little  mischievously. 

"  Eternal  Bhame,  if  at  the  brant, 
Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front." 

**  No,"  said  Carlyon,  with  an  open  smile,  which  he  could  afford, 
88  he  knew  he  had  not  been  going  to  make  a  magniloquent  speech, 
^  bat  one  does  not  want  to  come  in  at  the  latter  end  of  a  fray." 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  remember  that  once,  at  least,  you  came 
into  a  fray  at  the  right  time,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Lilian.  *^  And  I  al- 
ways feel,"  she  continued,  "that  you  have  never  been  properly 
thanked  for  your  kindness.  My  poor  Uncle  Eustace  is  so  little  in  the 
world  that  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  express  what  I  assure  you  he 
feels  most  deeply,  and  Mr.  Hey  wood  talks  so  oddly  that  strangers  do 
not  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  insulted,  but  he  speaks  to  us  about 
you  in  the  warmest  way." 

"  He  is  very  good  "  said  Bernard,  rather  hastily,  "  but  if  you  could 
possibly  conceive,  Miss  Trevelyan,  how  thankfully  I  look  back  upon 
the  accident  that  introduced  us,  you  would  not  speak  of — of — any 
thing  else."  That's  right,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  begin  to  stutter  and 
talk  nonsense  just  because  you  think  you  see  an  opening. 

"  Miss  Trevelyan,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  **  I  am  leaving  the 
country,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  until  I  have  said  that — that 
which  I  came  here  to  say."  The  poor  Bohemian  weight,  how  he  did 
stare  through  and  through  it — he  had  much  better  have  looked  up 
to  see  how  exquisitely  lovely  Lilian  Trevelyan  was,  with  the  blush 
over  her. 

**  You  know  nothing — next  to  nothing,  of  me — and  assuredly  it  is 
not  upon  the  circumstances  that  made  us  acquainted  that  I  would 
presume  in  order  to  say  more  than  our  slight  acquaintance  warrants. 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  a  question,  though  there  is  a  question 
which  I  would  give  the  world  to  ask,  and  my  life  to  hear  you  an- 
swer as  I  desire.  But  will  you  hear  me — will  you  allow  me  to  speak 
— will  you  only  listen  to  me — and  then — if  you  wish  it,  I  am  gone — I 
will  ask  no  word  from  you,  not  even  a  look,  only  permission  to  speak." 

His  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  and  some  of  its  tones  sounded 
strangely  on  his  own  ear,  but  he  knew  that  he  w&s  speaking  earnestly. 
Could  he  only  have  known  how  much  Lilian  wished  him  to  go  on! 

"  You  do  not  silence  me,"  he  said  in  a  low  and  respectful  tone ; 
"  do  not  fear  that  I  will  trespass  on  your  exceeding  goodness.  Miss 
Trevelyan,"  he  continued,  rising  and  approaching  the  bea\x\xi\)\  ^^^^ 
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and  earnestly  and  below  his  breath,  "  there  is  no  need  to  tell  jou 
that  I  love  you,  no  hope  to  tell  you  how  passionately  and  devotedly. 
I  feel  that  you  have  read  that  for  which  I  have  no  words.  It  is  not 
of  a  love,  too  sacred,  too  intense  for  utterance,  that  I  would  speak  to 
you  now — on  that,  if  hereafter  you  should  give  me  one  faint  sign  of 
the  encouragement  for  which,  at  this  moment^  I  dare  not  pray,  it 
will  be  the  happiness  of  a  happy  life  to  dwell.  It  is  for  me  now,  a 
stranger  and  undistinguished  in  the  world,  to  justify,  if  I  can,  the  pr& 
sumption  which  addresses  you." 

He  fancied,  as  he  stood  beside  her,  that  he  heard  something  like 
an  attempt  to  speak,  but  the  word  was  unspokon,  and  the  Mr  head 
was  so  bent  that  the  golden  curls  shrouded  the  lips  from  his  gaze. 

*^I  am  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  by  education,"  he  went  on, 
*'  and,  having  assured  you  of  this,  I  have  little  to  tell  you  of  the  past, 
except  that  in  the  profession  which  I  entered  I  have  obtained  such 
successes  as  it  permits — small  matters  to  vaunt  of,  were  they  multi- 
piifid  by  the  thousand — triumphs  gained  for  others,  and  worthless  ex- 
cept as  stepping-stones  to  a  profitable  reputation.  But  I  have  won 
them,  and  may  accept  them  as  omens  of  a  nobler  success.  To 
achieve  this,  I  had  prepared  for  the  severest  and  most  discouraging 
of  struggles — accident  has  suddenly  favored  me,  and  I  feel  that  I 
shall  rise.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  an  unknown  lawyer  that  I  have 
ventured  to  address  you,  but  as  one  who,  having  his  upward  way  to 
make,  believes  that  he  will  make  it  And  though  the  best  coronet 
in  the  peerage  would  give  its  possessor  no  title  to  speak  to  you,  Miss 
Trevelyan,  in  other  than  the  humble  tone  and  confession  of  un- 
worthiness  with  which  I  stand  before  you,  one  word  from  you— one 
word,  one  sign,  ever  so  slight — and,  armed  with  the  hope  it  will 
sanction,  I  will  look  at  no  success  as  impossible  which  can  make  me 
more  worthy  of  you." 

He  had  shot  his  bolt,  and  the  period  between  the  twang  of  the 
string  and  the  striking,  or  missing  of  that  shafts  is  memorable  in  the 
life  of  some  men.     The  golden  head  was  still  bent. 

"  I  asked  but  to  be  heard,"  said  Bernard  Carlyon,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, "  and  you  have  most  kindly  heard  me.  Perhaps  you  may 
deem  tliat  I  presume  on  your  indulgence  if  1  say  more,  much,  very 
much,  as  I  have  yet  to  say.  But  it  is  not  to  such  a  nature  as  yours 
that  I  would  plead  with  many  words.  Dearest  Miss  Trevelyan,  a 
destiny  I  never  thought  should  be  held  in  other  hands  than  my  own 
awaits  your  sentence  for  happiness  or  for  destruction.  I  have  dared 
to  seek  your  love,  what  is  there  else  on  earth  that  I  should  not  dare 
to  seek  ?  what,  if  possessing  that  love,  I  should  despair  to  gain  !  My 
heart  is  before  you,  and  with  it  my  fate.     Miss  Trevelyan — Lilian  !'* 

How  that  golden  hair  trembles,  and  now,  Bernard  Carlyon,  she  is 
going  to  look  at  you ;  can  you  not  keep  your  heart  from  those  violent 
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ihrobbiDgB  ?  man,  you  will  want  words  presently — you  think  she  is 
ffoing  to  move  her  hand,  have  yours  ready.  Laid  upon  yours  her 
Httle  hand,  that  is  well,  and  you  are  on  your  knee,  and  the  blue  eyes 
look  kindly  enough  upon  you,  pale  as  is  the  beautiful  face,  and  yet 
you  can  look  away  from  it  Only  to  cover  the  white  hand  with  kisses. 
Well,  you  Bve  excused!  But  speak;  will  you  not?  You  could 
knock  down  two  ruffians  for  her  the  other  day,  and  yet  you  will  not 
speak  to  her  now.  Tears  on  her  eyelashes  too,  and  no  one  to  wipe 
them  away.  What  does  T.  P.  Cooke  say  about  the  man  who  would 
refuse  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  assist  a  virtuous  female  in  distress  ? 
Ah  !  that  is  better,  a  good  deal,  and  though  she  blushes  she  is  not 
angry.  Hold  her  to  your  heart,  for  it  will  never  be  in  such  good 
company  to  the  day  it  flutters  for  the  last  time. 

And  now  Carlyon  can  find  words  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  as  Lili- 
an does  not  try  to  escape  from  him,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  un- 
barring of  the  floodgates  of  his  oratory  and  the  ardent  avowal  of  his 
own  passion,  and  of  his  conviction  of  her  unsurpassable  merits,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  and  of  his  intense  devotion,  which,  beginning  on  the 
little  hill  near  Aspen,  is  to  last,  at  the  shortest  date,  forever,  are  not 
disagreeable,  though  her  answer,  breathed  very  low,  and  repeated  in 
a  still  lower  voice,  is  of  the  briefest 

"Bernard." 

But  it  makes  him  transcendently  happy,  and  he  has  condescended 
to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  this  world  decidedly  worth  living 
for,  a  creed  to  which  be  would  have  given  a  very  half-hearted,  non- 
natural  kind  of  adhesion  when  we  first  met  him. 

'^  And  you  leave  us  to-morrow  ?"  asks  Lilian  almost  sadly. 

Why,  he  had  come  thither  to  tell  it  her,  and  now  that  she  tells  it 
him,  the  information  comes  like  news,  and  disagreeable  news.  He 
feels  hostile  towards  Lord  Rookbury,  despises  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  wishes, 
as  they  pretend  King  Something  did  when  asked  to  sign  the  death- 
warrant,  that  he  had  never  learned  to  write.  No,  he  suddenly  re- 
vokes this  last  wish,  and  looks  upon  a  pen  as  a  thing  plucked  from 
the  wing  (^  an  angel. 

"  I  may  write  to  you,  dear  one  ?  And  you  will  write  to  me — is  it 
not  so  r 

"  Do  you  wish  to  write  to  me  ?"  says  Li  ban,  softly,  yet  not  without 
a  little  tiny  smile. 

No,  Carlyon  wishes  never  to  have  occasion  to  write  to  her,  and  always 
to  be  by  her  side,  always  to  be  ready  to  listen  to  her  slightest  word, 
always — but  it  occurs  to  me — I  never  read  novels  myself — but  all  this 
sort  of  thing  must  have  been  said  before,  some  time  or  other. 

However,  as  the  having  a  young  lady,  however  beautiful,  always 
in  the  arms  of  a  young  gentleman  who  intends  to  rise  in  the  pohtical 
world,  might  be  inconvenient  in  the  House  of  Coramoi\&^  «sA  «X* 
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Cabinet  Councils,  and  otherwise,  it  is  agreed  that  Carlyon  shall  go 
away,  and  shall  write  to  Lilian,  and  that  she  shall  answer  his  letters. 
And  then  Bernard,  promising  that  he  ynU  never  have  a  secret  from 
her  in  the  world,  and  very  likely  meaning  it  at  the  time,  and  designing 
to  show  her  the  list  of  the  very  first  cabinet  he  forms,  even  before 
laying  it  before  Her  Majesty,  proceeds  to  tell  her  of  his  interview 
with  the  Jesuit,  Mr.  Heywood,  and  of  the  strange  proposal  the  latter 
had  made  to  him.  Lilian  disengaged  herself,  but  not  unkindly,  from 
Carlyon's  arm,  and  listened  attentively,  and  with  a  deep  flush  upon 
her  brow,  and  more  anger  in  those  blue  eyes  than  a  stranger  might 
have  thought  they  could  express. 

**  And  Mr.  Heywood  begged  you  to  take  time  to  consider  his  pro- 
posal," asked  she,  ^  and  then  to  come  over  to  Lynfield,  and  answer  itt 
And  you  are  here  to-day." 

•*  Ah  1"  said  Carlyon,  interrupting  her,  "  do  not  for  one  moment 
connect  that  foolish  interview  with  one  which  has  been  the  event  of 
my  life.     You  do  not,  I  know — I  see." 

"  I  trust  you  in  every  thing,  and  forever,"  answered  Lilian  firankly, 
and  again  extending  her  hand.  ^  But  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Hey- 
wood." , 

"  Better  than  he  may  think,"  returned  Bernard,  "  and  at  all  events 
it  is  something  to  know  that  one  does  not  know  him.  But  I  treated 
his  proposal  as  an  idle  attempt  to  play  with  my  feelings  or  to  mystify 
me,  and  I  purposely  broke  the  appointment  he  made  with  me.  Did 
he  not  expect  me  on  Tuesday  ?" 

"  It  is  hard  to  say  when  he  expects  anybody,"  replied  Lilian,  "  but 
I  remember  that  he  was  at  home  the  whole  of  that  day." 

*^  And,"  said  Bernard,  ^  there  was  a  sort  of  sign  which  he  suggest- 
ed to  me.  He  had  become  aware — you  had,  very  naturally,  told 
him,  dearest,  that  a  chain  of  yours  was  in  my  hands." 

^  I  have  never  mentioned  it,"  said  Lilian,  "^  to  him,  or  to  any  one  else. 
It  was  so  trifling  a  matter,"  she  added,  smiling  archly,  '*  that  perhaps 
I  had  forgotten  it." 

"  But,"  said  Carlyon  gravely,  "  this  is  a  little  strange.  He  distinct- 
ly said  to  me  that  he  h^  your  authority  to  ask  me  K>r  the  chain." 

"  And  you  gave  it  him  ?" 

Bernard  drew  forward  a  few  links  of  the  chain,  by  way  of  reply, 
and  Lilian  looked  pleased. 

^  He  proposed,"  said  Bernard,  ^  that  I  should  retain  it  until  I  met 
him  here  on  Tuesday,  and  then,  if  he  saw  me  return  the  chain  to 
you,  he  was  to  understand  that  I  did  not  entertain  his  scheme,  what- 
ever it  might  be." 

^  And  am  I  to  have  my  chain  back  again  ?"  asked  Lilian,  smiling. 

"  Never,"  replied  Bernard,  earnestly,  "if  you  will  permit  me  tore- 
tain  it    But  may  I  ask  you,  dear  Lilian"  (he  must  have  privacy 
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practiaed  the  use  of  her  Christian  name,  it  came  so  naturally), 
*^  whether  you  coAiprehend  his  real  drift,  and  in  what  way  he  sup- 
poees  that  I  can  aid  in  restoring  you  the  inheritance  lost  to  your 
fiimily  ?" 

**  Why  not  ask  the  question  of  himself?''  said  the  priest,  who  had 
entered  the  room  unperceived  hy  the  young  people,  and  who  now 
stood  between  them  with  a  smile,  indicating  that  he  was  rather 
amused. 

**  An  eaves-dropper,  sir  t"  asked  Carlyon,  indignantly. 

"  Why  no,"  said  Hey  wood,  carelessly,  "  not  exactly,  though  as  one's 
ears  are  given  one  by  Providence  to  hear  with,  I  do  not  consider  it 
wrong  to  use  them  when  desirable,  and  I  should  have  been  an  eaves- 
dropper, as  you  elegantly  word  it,  had  there  been  any  reason.  Well, 
I  presume  from  Miss  Trevelyan's  heightened  coloi  that  your  conver- 
sation has  been  interesting, — may  one  hear  the  result,  omitting  sighs, 
adjectives,  and  other  non-essentials  ?" 

"  The  only  part  of  it  I  need  trouble  you  with,  Mr.  Hey  wood,"  said 
Carlyon,  ^  is  that  which  relates  to  a  falsehood  you  thought  it  worth 
while  to  tell  me.  You  use  explicit  language,  and  am  I  sure  you  will 
excuse  it" 

"  I  scarcely  remember  the  exact  words  of  our  conversation,"  said 
Heywood,  "  but  my  impression  is,  that  I  told  you  several  falsehoods, 
or  rather  parables,  which  are  falsehoods  in  illustration  of  truths, — at 
onoe  the  civiller  and  the  more  philosophfc  way  of  describing  them." 

**  Of  course,"  said  Bernard,  with  a  very  lofty  scorn,  **  it  is  profound- 
ly immaterial  to  me  in  what  light  you  consider  an  untrue  statement, 
but  I  thought  it  proper  to  mention  to  Miss  Trevelyan  why  I  had  not 
obeyed  an  order  you  pretended  to  bring,  and  I  find  that  it  was  your 
own  invention." 

"Do  you  know  that  I  like  you,  young  Ckrlyon  ?"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  good-natured  air  of  patronage.  ^  I  like  you  for  coming  here 
to-day,  rejecting  my  plan  without  hearing  it,  and  honestly  avowing 
your  love  for  this  young  lady.  I  did  not  think,  I  tell  you  frankly, 
that,  after  what  I  had  said,  you  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
doit" 

"  As  it  is  impossible,"  replied  Bernard,  who  thought  he  saw  the 
trap,  "  to  say  how  far  you  have  to-day  carried  out  your  theory  about 
ears,  I  shall  make  no  answer  to  you,  except  to  observe  that  my  cour- 
age, be  it  what  it  may,  was  not  learned  in  a  seminary  where  the  tu- 
tors are  courageous  enough  to  teach  listening  and  — " 

He  hesitated,  for  tempting  as  was  tiie  alliteration,  Lilian  was  in 
the  room,  and  Heywood  was  a  clergyman.  So  he  shifted  the  strong 
word  and  added  "  parables."     The  priest  laughed  out 

"  I  tell  you  that  you  will  do  in  the  House  of  Commons — cultivate 
your  talent  for  retort — ^it  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  lifts  the  debater 
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out  of  common-place,  now  that  oratory  is  abolished.  And  so  yea 
have  plighted  faith,  young  people,  and  are  to  correspond  until  Mr. 
Carlyon  becomes  Premier,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  is  to  keep  the 
chain  now  round  his  neck.  The  whole  arrangement  seems  veiy 
complete,  and  I  make  you  my  gratulntions,  and  answer  for  the  appro- 
bation of  Uncle  £u8tace,  which  of  course  you  have  not  thought  worth 
troubling  yourselves  about." 

"  Father  Heywood,"  said  Lilian,  with  some  firmness,  **  we  are  not 
strangers,  and  I  can  read  a  kind  meaning  in  a  mocking  tone.  But 
Mr.  Carlyon—" 

"  Better  known  as  *  Bernard*  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,"  interpola- 
ted the  priest,  and  Lilian  grew  crimson,  but  continued — 

^Mr.  Carlyon  does  not  understand  you,  and  ought  not  even  to 
think  himself  insuUed  in  a  family  whose  daughter  he  has  saved  from 
insult" 

**Mr.  Carlyon  has  repaid  himself  a  thousandfold,"  returned  the 
priest,  ^  fof  striking  a  couple  of  blows  for  Miss  Trevelyan,  in  enlisting 
her  to  strike  one  for  him." 

**  That  is  true,"  said  Bernard  quite  radiantly,  "  whether  meant  in 
sincerity  or  in  taunt" 

**I  told  you,"  said  Lilian,  turning  to  him,  ^  that  if  you  came  here 
you  would  meet  some  strange  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  are 
convinced  I  was  right" 

Father  Hey  wood  took  up  a  book,  and  glancing  at  it  for  a  moment 
or  two,  threw  it  down  again,  and  said,  as  if  the  subject  had  just  oc- 
curred to  him — 

**  By  the  way,  Bernard,  for  I  treat  you  as  one  of  the  family  now, 
you  are  a  Protestant,  I  suppose,  as  much  as  any  thing.  *  Do  you  come 
over  to  us  i  If  so,  I  will  lend  you  some  theological  books,  which 
you  will  find  consoling,  and  confirming,  and  so  forth." 

"  Francis  Rabelais,  perhaps,"  said  Carlyon,  hardly  knowing  how 
to  meet  Hey  wood's  levity.     "  Thank  you,  I  have  a  very  good  copy." 

**  Miss  Lilian  Trevelyan  must  do  the  rest,"  said  Hey  wood,  disre- 
garding the  answer.  ^  It  is  a  trifling  matter  to  you  and  me,  you 
know,  whether  one's  bishops  make  a  cross  beside  their  names,  or  do 
not ;  but  some  people  are  particular.  That,  I  think,  is  the  only  diffi- 
culty likely  to  arise  with  Uncle  Eustace,  who  has  rather  strong  no- 
tions about  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  I  betieve,"  he  added  carelessly, 
**  Lilian  has  given  him  some  promise — or  was  there  not  somethii^ 
about  a  curse  ?  However,  that  is  all  easily  arranged  where  people 
are  in  earnest"  And  nodding  a  pleasant  good-by  to  the  others,  he 
lounged  out  of  the  room,  humming  an  air  from  the  Huguenots. 

**  Do  not  speak,"  said  Lilian,  eagerly,  "  I  know  what  you  would 
say ;  but  it  would  be  what  hereafter  you  might  wif^  unsaid." 

*'  I  am  dumb,"  said  Bernard.     ^  I  have  said  enough  to-day,"  he 
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added  tenderly,  "  and  shall  never  speak  again  to  such  happy  pur- 
pose." With  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  was  very 
satisfactory,  no  doubt,  to  Lilian  Trevelyan,  but  might  be  less  so  to 
any  other  person.  It  need  only  be  recorded,  that  after  a  protracted 
interview,  which  neither  seemed  inclined  to  abridge,  though  really 
every  thing  that  either  had  to  say  had  been  put  into  every  variety  of 
form,  and  something  sadly  like  repetition  had  been  going  on  for  a 
very  long  time,  Bernard  and  Lilian  actually  separated,  in  tlie  pretty 
words  of  Mr.  Praed's  song,  **  vnth  a  kiss  and  with  a  prayer."  And 
Bernard  little  thought  how  hard  be  rode  as  he  hastened  across  the 
countiy  to  Aspen  Court. 


^  > » 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A    NIGHT   WITH   THE   SFSAKER. 

It  was  known  that  the  Cabinet  was  to  fJEilL  The  Opposition 
trumpets,  some  of  them  brazen  enough,  had  lone  been  sounding, 
fierce  as  those  of  mosquitoes,  around  the  Ministenal  Jericho,  whose 
walls  were  already  heaving  and  riving.  But  few  knew  how  near 
was  the  grand  crash. 

The  Minister  to  whom  Carlyon  had  been  accredited  by  his  aristo- 
cratic friend,  was  a  tall,  large,  gray-headed,  able  man,  of  extreme  in- 
dustry, and  untiring  energy.  He  was  the  model  of  a  man  of  public 
business.  But,  far  from  oeing  a  mere  red-tapist,  he  held  enlarged 
and  elevated  views,  and  a  high  sense  of  principle,  for  none  of  which 
did  the  keen-sighted  pubhc  give  him  much  credit.  For  this  there 
was  a  reason.  The  Minister  was  a  haughty  man,  perfectly  confident 
in  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  his  own  intentions,  and  in  his  ability  to 
^rry  them  out  He  knew  that  with  the  matters  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, not  to  say  with  those  of  half  the  other  bureaux,  he  was  as  well 
qualified  to  deal  as  any  person  in  England,  and  by  dint  of  a  tolerably 
well-justified  contempt  for  most  of  the  units  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact,  he  gradually  acquired  a  less  defensible  contempt 
for  those  units  in  the  aggregate  called  a  people.  He  served  the  na- 
tion well,  but  he  cared  Tittle  for  the  compliments  of  his  masters,  and, 
happening  to  be  a  rich  man,  still  less  for  their  wages  and  perquisites. 
When  called  to  public  account  for  any  of  his  actions,  he  was  not 
only  ungracious  in  his  explanation,  firing  away  upon  his  interrogator, 
as  if  the  latter  had  maliciously  sought  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
country,  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assigning  the  most  technical  and 
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routine  reasons  for  acts  to  which  he  had  really  been  prompted  by 
high  and  noble  motives.  Ever  refiising  a  statesman's  explanation 
when  a  clerk's  was  suflBciently  plausible,  he  was  estimated  by  the  na- 
tion as  a  clerk,  though  in  reality  a  statesman.  Week  after  week  the 
narrowness  of  his  notions  was  pointed  out  to  the  public  by  speakers 
and  by  writers,  when  the  fact  was,  that  he  was  narrow  only  because 
he  chose  to  be  precise.  Never  was  a  valuable  servant  of  the  people 
less  appreciated,  and  more  unpopular  than  Francis  Selwyn.  He  was 
a  religious  man,  also,  and  not  ashamed  of  his  religion,  and  this  did 
not  add  to  his  popularity ;  for  though,  as  of  course  we  all  know,  Eng- 
land is  the  most  pious  country  in  all  the  world,  the  possession  of  per- 
sonal religion  and  of  a  sense  of  its  obligations,  by  a  public  roan,  is 
vulgarly  held  to  be  somewhat  incompatible  with  any  very  brilliant 
discharge  of  a  stateman's  duty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  withering  sneers 
to  which  the  suspicion  of  such  superstition  exposes  him  when  people, 
who  know  religion  only  as  something  connected  with  church-rates 
and  the  shutting  beer-houses  in  church-time,  imagine  they  detect 
him  in  error.  Whether  all  this  arise  from  an  imperfect  view  of  the 
political  or  of  the  religious  duty,  is  not  now  the  question. 

Mr.  Selwyn  received  Bernard  very  kindly,  and  evinced  more  in- 
terest in  ascertaining  from  him  Lord  Rookbury's  views  of  the  coming 
orisis  than  Carlyon  anticipated  he  would  display.  It  seemed  strange 
that  any  sort  of  understanding  should  subsist  between  two  men  of 
such  opposite  principles  and  habits.  The  earl  was  a  skeptic,  and  a 
libertine ;  the  Minister  a  believer,  and  a  purist.  But  they  entertained 
a  certain  mutual  regard ;  and  while  Lord  Rookbury  would  lament 
that  a  devilish  clever  fellow  like  Selwyn  would  wear  that  evangelical 
starch,  and  humbug  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  believed  the  cant 
he  talked  in  Exeter  Hall,  Mr.  Selwyn  would  express  his  sorrow  that 
the  fine  natural  talents  of  Lord  Rookbury  should  remain  so  utterly 
unbaptized  into  the  service  of  their  Giver.  And  sometimes  they 
would  meet  and  have  a  rattling  theological  fight — for  Selwyn  could 
give  a  good  many  reasons  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him — and  in  these 
conflicts  always  gave  his  best,  while  the  earl,  who,  like  a  great  many 
other  exceedingly  irreligious  men,  was  very  fond  of  studying  polemics, 
could  hold  his  own  manfully,  and  indeed  came  down  upon  Selwyn 
with  the  Fathers,  in  a  force  which  the  evangelical,  who  held  those 
great  lights  as  rather  dim  compared  with  certain  newer  lamps,  was 
not  always  prepared  to  meet.  So  that,  utterly  despising  the  earl's 
principles,  and  loathing  his  practice,  Selwyn  maintained  a  great  re- 
spect for  his  intellect.  Besides  which.  Lord  Rookbury,  who  was 
utterly  impartial  in  politics,  and  would  serve  his  friend,  at  the  whim 
of  the  moment,  with  the  profoundest  contempt  for  the  public  interest^ 
or  for  his  own  consistency,  had  done  some  very  useful  things  for  Sel- 
wyn and  his  party. 
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^^  Suppose  we  see  the  week  out,  Mr.  Carlyon,  before  troubliDg  jou 
with  any  busiDess.  There  will  be  some  hot  work  in  the  House,  which 
you  may  as  well  see,  and  I  will  put  you  und^r  the  gallery." 

The  state  of  parties  was  a  feverish  one.  The  budget,  eagerly 
looked  for,  had  been  produced,  and  had  satisfied  nobody — it  was  as- 
sailable on  a  hundred  points,  and  defensible  only  as  a  whole,  and  as 
a  compromise.  On  another  subject,  a  strong  measure  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  country,  but  only  a  strong  speech  and  a  weak  meas- 
ure had  been  accorded  by  the  government.  An  aggrieved,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  complaining  party,  had  mustered  for  a  general  charge,  and 
their  dexterous  leader,  devising  a  form  of  appeal,  in  which  the  largest 
number  of  independent  members  could  join,  had  made  a  damaging 
onslaught  upon  the  ministry,  who  had  been  barely  saved  by  their 
own  official  votes.  An  important,  though  fragmentary  motion  oa 
the  franchise  was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  carried  against 
them  by  a  triumphant  majority.  It  was  clear  that  the  coup  de  grace 
must  speedily  come.  Para^aphs  appeared  stating  that  cabinet  coun- 
cils were  sitting  daily  for  mree  and  four  hours,  and  the  **  Court  Cir- 
cular" ^>oke  of  numerous  interviews  with  the  sovereign.  An  im- 
mense number  of  rising  young  men  obtained  their  own  consent  to  be 
under-secretaries  under  the  new  regime  which  was  coming— the  coun- 
try attorneys  rushed  to  church  to  pray  that  a  dissolution  might  bo' 
necessary — four  peers  became  perfectly  clamorous  at  the  neglect 
their  claims  for  promotion  had  experienced,  and  one  of  them  wrote  an 
ungrammatical  remonstrance,  which  was  malevolently  shown  at  the 
Lycurgus,  and  parodied  in  an  evening  paper,  whereby  the  enraged 
remonstrant  became  convinced  that  the  world  was  at  an  end.  Par- 
liamentary officials  growled  that  all  this  would  retard  the  proroga- 
tion, and  there  would  be  no  getting  to  the  Rhine  and  Danube  before 
the  end  of  August,  when  the  evenings  close  in  so  confoundedly. 
West-end  tradesmen,  in  their  wrath  at  the  injury  to  the  season, 
wished  there  was  no.  constitution^  and  sighed  for  a  despotism  with  a 
George  the  Fourth  as  emperor.  The  funds  began  to  dance  up  and ' 
down  in  the  Threadneedle  thermometer,  and,  in  short,  England  was 
ID  a  fidget,  the  England  worth  speaking  of — the  people  generally 
being  most  impertinently  unconcerned. 

At  last  the  hour  came  for  the  last  act.  Long  before  four  oVlock 
the  entrances  to  the  House  of  Commons  were  crowded  with  sturdy, 
sneering  artisans,  who  must  all  have  had  business  to  attend  to,  but 
who  thought  proper  to  leave  it  in  order  to  see  how  members  of  Par- 
liament looked,  on  their  way  to  do  execution.  It  was  a  fine  hot 
i^moon,  and  many  of  tlie  Ministers  walked  to  meet  their  fate.  It 
was  curious  to  hear  the  growl  of  recognition  with  which  they  were 
greeted,  and  the  unhesitating  interpretation  which  was  put  upon  the 
expressions  their  feces  wei-e  interpreted*  to  wear. 
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** Looks  quite  cocky,  don^t  he?  Means  to  die  game,  I  should 
say. 

**  Ah  I  but  look  at  thi^  one.  My  eye,  isn^t  he  down  in  the  mouth 
a  few  ?" 

**  Don't  like  losing  his  salary.     Small  blame  to  him." 

"  That's  Warpingham.  How  he  grins ! — ^as  much  as  to  say,  Fve 
feathered  my  nest,  so  go  it,  you  cripples." 

Amid  these  and  other  popular  criticisms,  the  devoted  Ministers 
entered  the  House.  Selwyn  had  walked  down  with  Carlyon,  and  as 
they  crossed  from  Great  George-street,  an  enlightened  politician  re- 
marked— 

**  The  tallest  one,  the  oldish  cove,  that's  Selwyn.  A  blessed  proud 
chap  that.  The  Queen  calls  him  Master  Lucifer  whenever  she  speaks 
to  him." 

"'  Not  likely,"  said  a  pale  young  man,  who  had  an  impression  that 
good  manners  lingered  at  court 

"  Oh,  but  I  know  it,"  returns  the  other.  "  The  young  un's  his  son, 
whom  he's  training  up  in  his  footsteps,  and  you  see  he  walks  as  am- 
bitious as  blazes." 

"  Come,  now,  Selwyn  was  never  married,  I  know  that,"  says  a 
third  man,  "  for  my  aunt  lived  with  the  family,  and  he's  very  reli- 
gious, and  strict  like." 

"  What's  that  to  do  with  it?"  replies  the  first  speaker.  " It's  those 
saints  that  are  the  worst  of  the  lot," — and  the  censor  entered  into  a 
miscellaneous  imprecation  on  psalm-smiters,  pandlers,  maw-worms, 
and  other  objectionable  religionists,  which  lasted  until  Selwyn  and 
his  companion  had  got  into  the  lobby. 

Placing  Carlyon  in  one  of  the  privileged  pews  below  the  strangers' 
gallery,  the  Minister  walked  up  the  House,  and  to  his  seat  on  the 
front  row  to  the  Speaker's  right,  took  a  dispatch-box  on  his  knee,  and 
began  to  master,  with  practised  celerity,  the  salient  points  of  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  had  just  been  told  he  was  to  be  interrogated. 

There  had  been  a  great  **  whip,"  and  the  House  was  very  full,  but 
the  nation  needed  not  to  flatter  itself  that  a  public  question  had  as- 
sembled four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  members  at  four  o'clock 
They  had  been  driven  in  by  private  influences  and  agencies  to  vote 
on  a  private  measure — the  Ghoggleby  and  North  Bunkum  Union 
Junction  Waterworks  Bill.  This  was  merely  a  plan  for  giving  some 
twenty  thousand  people  clean  and  cheap  water,  m  place  of  some  dear 
and  turbid  mess,  supplied  by  the  existing  companies,  and  the  latter 
had,  of  course,  exerted  themselves  to  get  it  rejected.  The  House  was 
hot  and  angry,  and  the  sun  streamed  fiercely  down,  and  shareholders 
and  directors  were  bawling  in  harsh  and  vulgar  voices  (for  it  is  singu- 
lar to  notice  how  the  snobs  in  the  House  are  called  up  on  these  pri- 
vate bills),  and  denouncing  or  supporting  the  scheme  with  all  th« 
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grace  and  courtesy  of  rival  tradesmen.  At  last  tLe  House  recollected 
that  it  had  met  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  uatiou,  not  the  dividends 
of  water-jobbers,  and  sliouted  for  a  division.  The  bill  was  rejected 
by  291  to  146,  and  the  Chogglebites  and  Bunkumites  were  doomed 
to  another  year  of  dirty  water. 

Then  came  the  petitions.  Petitioning  is  the  grand  right  of  the 
Englishman,  and  it  is  a  4)roud  thing  to  see  how  it  works.  Up  gets  a 
member,  roll  in  hand. 

^  A  p*tition,  sir,  from  inhabans  of  Mumble-mumble,  praying  that 
House  will  be  pleased  to  mumble  mumble  mumble  mumble  duty  on 
mumble  ?^  And  even  if  he  did  not  sink  the  last  word,  it  would  be 
drowned  in  his  skip  from  his  place  to  lay  the  precious  document  on 
the  table,  where  a  clerk  instantly  seizes  it,  and  thrusts  it  into  a  large 
carpet-bag. 

Little  think  the  people  in  the  little  borough,  when  the  petition  is 
carried  round — with  the  explanation  of  reasons,  and  there  is  the  sig* 
nature  under  protest,  and  the  signature  as  a  personal  favor,  and  the 
signature  as  matter  of  principle,  the  signature  withheld  as  a  duty  to 
the  country,  and  all  the  other  negotiations  and  considerations  and 
fuasifications,  ending  with  the  careful  transmission  to  Our  member, 
and  the  request  for  an  acknowledgment  by  return  of  post^  if  not  by 
the  electric  telegraph — little  do  they  dream  of  the  mumble  and  the 
thrust,  which  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  at  longest  dispose  of  their  man- 
ifesto. Perhaps,  if  they  saw  the  process  once,  they  would  keep  their 
parchment  for  their  children's  drums,  which  make  a  good  deal  more 
noise  than  any  petitions. 

After  the  petitions  came  the  questions.  Mr.  Cornwall  was  anxious 
to  know  whether  we  were  going  to  war  with  Russia  this  week  or  the 
next ;  Mr.  Devonshire,  what  pattern  Government  recommended  for  the 
stamps  on  butter ;  Mr.  Dorset,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  to  be  put  on  half  salary ;  Mr.  Somerset,  why  the  Edinburgh  post 
had  been  late  on  Tuesday  fortnight ;  Mr.  Wiltshire,  whether  there 
was  any  objection  to  his  having  copies  of  all  letters  ever  written  by 
Government  since  the  accession  of  William  Rufus;  Mr.  Hants, 
whether  he  might  have  a  copy  of  a  private  note  sent  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Quartermaine,  of  Greenwich,  about 
the  Ministerial  Whitebait  Dinner ;  Mr.  Sussex,  what  day  the  codifica- 
tion of  all  the  laws  of  England  would  be  ready  for  distribution ;  Mr. 
Surrey^  whether  the  Home  Secretary  would  recommend  a  pension  to 
Stanislaus  Zzychymzschi,  a  Polish  pickpocket^  who  had  been  incar- 
cerated all  night  on  a  charge  which  there  was  no  evidence  to  sup- 
poit ;  Mr.  Berks,  whether  the  Mint  intended  to  coin  silver  fivepences 
for  the  convenience  of  buyers  of  newspapers ;  Mr.  Rutland,  when  the 
nuisance  of  church  bells  in  London  was  to  be  put  down;  and  Mr. 
Monmoutli,  what  week  it  would  be  convenient  for  Government  to  giv^ 
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up  to  him  in  order  tlntt  he  might  set  forth  his  notions  on  Gk>yemment, 
Kefbrm,  Agriculture,  Education,  Publio-houses,  India,  the  Factories, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  Currency 
Question,  and  a  few  other  topics  to  which  the  honorable  member 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  And  minister  after  minis- 
ter having  answered,  refused  to  answer,  or  evaded  the  inquiry  ad- 
dressed to  him,  it  was  hoped  that  the  great  business  of  the  evening 
was  coming  on.  But  no ;  an  Irish  member,  Mr.  Valerian  Fitcbog, 
had  a  notice  on  the  paper,  and  was  enchanted  at  finding  a  full  House, 
which  was  compelled  to  remain,  instead  of  a  dead  certainty  of  a  count 
out  He  favored  the  assembly  with  an  hour  and  a  half  of  brogue,  the 
theme  being  the  dismissal  of  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  at  Eil- 
lyscullyoleary.  Five  minutes  would  have  sufiBced  a  Saxon  for  stating 
this  grievance,  but  then  a  Saxon,  in  his  stolid  dulness,  would  not  have 
enriched  his  argument  with  a  sketch  of  the  Danish  Invasion,  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne,  the  French  Revolution,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the 
Union,  and  a  lew  other  matters  apparently  not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  case  of  Mr.  Macparings,  Uie  dismissed  master,  but  deeply  in- 
teresting to  lovers  of  Ireland.  Of  course,  if  one  Irish  member  speaks, 
five  others  must  attack  him,  and  five  more  must  batter  his  assailants, 
so  that  an  Irish  row  helped  on  the  evening  until  half  after  nine. 
Then  the  Speaker  retired,  with  views  which  strangers  interpret  accord- 
ing  to  their  respective  natures — it  being  a  moot  question,  and  variously 
decided,  whether  the  right  honorable  gentleman  goes  to  take  a  chop, 
a  yawn,  a  cigar,  a  shower-bath,  or  a  sherry-cobbler.  He  returned.  A 
ciy  of  order— down  go  the  galleries — members  to  their  places — re- 
porters lean  forward — ^the  Speaker  glances  at  the  Government — a 
ministerial  hat  is  moved — a  Minister  rises  for  a  moment^  murmurs  a 
few  words — and  the  Speaker*s  voice  proclaims  that  at  last  the  work 
of  the  night  is  on.  Then,  crowded,  and  not  in  the  best  of  temper,  the 
House  addresses  itself  to  listen.  We  may  laugh — But  the  sight  of  a 
constitutional  assembly  of  free  men  waiting  an  exposition  from  the 
Minister  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  is  a  line  one,  and  suggestive  of 
many  a  bloody  historical  page,  turned  before  that  leaf  was  reached. 

Briefly,  clearly,  and  as  calmly  as  if  he  did  not  know  that  the 
measure  he  advocated  was  doomed,  the  Leader  of  the  House  explained 
his  bill,  pointed  out  its  necessity  and  its  advantages,  compared  and 
contrasted  it  with  other  schemes  for  the  same  purpose,  apd  presented 
it  to  the  House  as  a  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  pledges  given  by  Minis- 
ters, through  the  royal  lips,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  He  at- 
tempted little  display,  but  in  his  concluding  sentences  his  voice  swelled 
into  loftier  cadences,  as  with  a  significant  energy  he  declared  that 
even  should  the  House  come  to  an  unfavorable  decision,  which  he 
would  not  anticipate,  he  should  not  feel  the  less  certain  that  he  had 
done  his  duty.    The  cheers  which  followed  would  have  been  absurd 
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ID  their  redoubled  vehemence,  had  they  been  showered  upon  the 
speech,  and  not  upon  the  speaker  and  the  situation. 

He  was  hardly  down  when  one  of  the  staunchest  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  stood  at  the  red  box  on  the  other  side.  He  confronted  the 
Ministers  boldly  as  became  the  fearless  and  honest  commoner,  lord  of 
half  a  county,  and  with  a  pedigree  few  lords  can  show.  Lacking  the 
practised  composure  of  the  Minister,  he  grew  excited,  even  with  the 
game  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  broad,  hale  face  reddened  up  to  the 
roots  of  the  silver  hair.  A  fine,  kindly  old  man,  that  county  member, 
and  one  who  would  far  gladlier  have  led  the  whole  House  after  one 
of  his  foxes,  than  have  hounded  them  on  to  tear  down  a  minister,  but 
he  thought  he  saw  duty,  and  it  had  been  a  way  with  the  men  of  his 
blood,  for  eight  hundred  years,  to  do  it.  The  House  rang  again  with 
his  lusty  old  voice,  as  he  denounced  the  bad  measure  and  the  worse 
cabinet,  and  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

The  Speaker's  eye  fell  right  and  left  with  extreme  impartiality,  now 
calling  up  an  energetic  barrister,  bent  on  a  solicitor-generalship,  and 
now  a  wealthy  shipowner,  strong  in  well-applied  sense,  stronger  in  ill- 
applied  aspirates.  A  professional  orator  delivered  his  prepared  har- 
angue— it  did  not  fit  very  well,  beiiig  an  answer  to  what  had  not  been 
said,  but  was  otherwise  unexceptionable — and  another  gentleman, 
primed  with  champagne,  let  off  a  **  smart^  speech  which  he  had  got 
ready  for  a  previous  night,  but  had  not  been  able  to  make — the  jokes 
missed  fire  certainly,  but  so  they  would  have  done  at  any  other  time. 
Ireland  pronounced  against  the  Minister,  and  again  enlivened  the 
scene  by  another  little  internecine  war,  in  which  Munster  scoffed 
mightily  at,  and  was  scoffed  at  mightily,  by  Gonnaught 

The  night  wore,  and  the  great  guns  roared  not.  Timid  cries  of 
**  divide"  broke  out  as  two  or  three  Dores  successively  rose. 

Watching  his  opportunity,  and  springing  up  after  the  very  stupidest 
of  these,  in  order  that  he  might  snatch  and  mangle  him  by  way  of  an 
opening  compliment  to  the  House  (which  tolerates  bores  wonderfully, 
but  rejoices  to  see  them  tortured),  the  great  Leader  of  Opposition 
stood  in  the  battle.  A  perfect  and  accomplished  debater,  calmest 
when  apparently  stormiest,  with  a  studied  tone  for  every  taunt,  and  a 
practised  gesture  for  every  jibe.  His  shaft  missed  no  mark,  his  arm 
struck  no  blow  short  He  appealed  to  ancient  principles,  to  historic 
names,  to  the  honorable  traditions  of  party,  to  the  proud  elements  of 
the  constitution,  and  he  urged,  in  accents  alternately  sonorous  and 
bitter,  that  for  an  old  principle  the  advisers  of  the  crown  had  substi- 
tuted a  Manchester-made  expediency ;  that  they  read  history  back- 
wards, as  witches  read  prayers,  and  with  the  same  desire,  that  of 
raimng  a  destructive  fiend ;  that  they  had  abandoned  party  tradiUona 
Cbr  disgraceful  huckstering,  and  that  if  they  had  hitherto  abi^aimMi. 
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from  destroying  the  coDstitution,  it  was  chiefly  because  they  had 
hoped  to  make  a  better  bargain  by  selling  it  With  these  and  a  few 
other  gentle  imputations,  delivered  in  the  most  masterly  and  artistic 
style  of  which  oratory  is  capable,  and  with  a  glowing  eulogium  upon 
the  party  with  which  the  speaker  was  advancing  to  save  the  country, 
he  concluded  one  of  those  dashing  and  deadly  philippics,  which  are  a 
feature  in  parliamentary  history. 

Ten  men  rose  at  once  as  he  sat  down,  for  men  get  audacious  at 
midnight,  and  like  the  Glendoveer,  are  ready  to  stand  forth  in  Seeva*8 
sight  against  the  most  dreadful  Rajah.  The  Speaker  selected  the 
tithe  of  patriotism,  and  Carlyon,  in  his  place  in  the  pew,  only  waited 
to  see  that  the  chosen  member  was  a  dull  good  man  on  the  Govern- 
ment side. 

"  If  they  will  hear  him,"  he  thought,  "  I  can  manage." 

And  sometimes  they  will  hear.  After  a  brilliant  display  it  is  not 
unrefreshing  to  have  a  dullard  for  a  little  while.  Hence  many  men 
get  an  audience  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  do  not  misunder- 
stand. The  House  did  not  cry  the  speaker  down — and  Carlyon 
left  it 

**  To  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,"  he  said  to  a  smart  cab-driver,  "  as 
hard  as  you  can  go,  and  a  Grilling  a  minute  for  every  minute  under 
ten." 

Heaven  help  the  old  women  at  the  crossings  that  night,  if  there 
were  any ;  but  old  women,  male  and  female,  must  be  run  over  some- 
times for  the  good  of  the  country. 

In  about  nve-and-twenty  minutes  later  something  was  put  into 
Francis  Selwyn's  hand.  The  bore  had  just  sat  down,  and  another  on 
the  opposite  side  was  pleading,  amid  the  impatience  of  the  House,  for 
a  very  few  words  only. 

^  Hear,  hear,"  said  the  Minister,  to  the  surprise  of  a  good  mjuiy 
around.  The  orator  looked  gratefully  across  the  House,  and  really 
felt  sorry  that  he  was  going  to  abuse  the  man  who  had  interfered  for 
him.    Even  members  of  Parliament  have  human  feelings. 

Selwyn  looked  through  what  had  been  sent  him.  It  was  a  pamph- 
let, with  pages  turned  down  and  marked.  His  quick  eye  saw  what 
was  supplied,  and  for  a  moment  he  smiled,  as  if  tempted  to  use 
it.  But  his  lip  curled  the  next  instant  He  leaned  across  to  a 
subordinate  colleague,  a  lawyer  of  the  readiest  and  the  most  unhesi- 
tating oratory. 

"  Would  you  like  a  brief?"  said  Selwyn  with  a  meaning  look,  and 
holding  out  the  pamphlet  The  other  seized  it,  and  with  the  prettf^ 
natural  barrister-skill,  further  improved  by  House  of  Commons  prac- 
tice, extracted  all  its  value  in  a  few  seconds. 

^  O,  rather  I"  said  he,  in  reply  to  Selwvn,  and  with  an  eager  det6^ 
mination  which  made  Selwyn  laugh. 
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Down  went  the  bore  and  up  got  the  roinisteiial  barrister,  dashed 
It  the  opposition  leader  like  a  falcon,  and  paid  him  back  sarcasm  for 
»rcaam,  and  insult  for  insult,  shouted  against  his  shouts,  and  sneered 
Against  his  sneers.  Coarse  but  effective,  the  onslaught  told ;  but, 
when  brandishing  the  pamphlet  in  the  air,  he  brought  it  down  upon 
the  table  as  impressivelj  as  if  it  were  a  document  he  had  kept  for 
years  to  be  ready  for  that  night,  and  amid  the  derisive  cheers  of  the 
House,  stated  that  it  was  a  corrected  report  of  a  speech  delivered  not  a 
very  long  time  since  by  the  honorable  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in 
which  he  avowed  sentiments  utterly  hostile  to  those  he  had  expressed 
that  night ;  the  coup  told  as  such  things  always  do.  As,  in  a  high, 
clear  voice,  the  Minister  read  passage  after  passage,  with  comments  oi 
ironical  cheering,  re-echoed  (as  in  the  Cato  case)  **  to  show  that  the 
sarcasm  was  unfelt,"  and  the  long  lines  of  members  waved  up  and 
down  with  excitement,  Bernard  Carlyon  actually  began  to  think  that 
he  had  done  something  for  the  nation.  He  was  a  young  man,  and 
we  must  not  be  too  hard  upon  him  for  being  pleased  with  himself 
that  he  had  remembered  the  mischievous  document,  the  less  so  that 
after  the  division,  which  took  place  an  hour  later,  and  the  Ministers 
were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  Francis  Selwyn  introduced 
him  to  three  or  four  of  them  in  the  lobby  as  the  gentleman  who  had 
Wnght  down  the  pamphlet^  and  that  in  reply  to  his  disclaimer  of 
jiy  merit  beyond  that  of  memory,  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
ions,  who  is  a  classical  scholar,  said  with  a  good-natured  smile — 
'*  You  have  profited  by  your  Eton  grammar,  Mr.  Carlyon.  In 
>mpor€  venUti,  quod  omnium  est  primumP 


■•♦•■ 


CHAPTER  XVHL 

THE    PERILS    OF   THE   DEEP. 


^  due  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent,  to  say  that  when  he 

<wn  to  the  banquet  which  he  gave  to  himself  and  Miss  Living- 

in  honor  of  his  triumphant  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  justice,  he 

Itended  to  depart  into  the  country  on  the  following  day.     But 

ir,  even  such  a  one  as  can  be  procured  in  London,  too  frequent- 

ra  man^s  course,  and  converts  intentions,  which  might  be- 
basis  of  very  meritorious  actions,  into  a  portion  of  the 
pt  whereof  the  Spanish  proverb  tells  us,  and  which,  if  such 
'tepresent  £urly  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  must  be  i^  «& 
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oonstAnt  a  state  of  disairangement  as  the  payement  in  oar  own  ne- 
tropolis.  Mr.  Chequerbent,  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  convifial 
board,  at  wiiich  all  maD^s  best  feelings  possess  him,  expressed  his  oon- 
viction  that  the  kind  attention  Miss  Livingr^tone  had  shown  him,  at  i 
period  when  such  service  was  niost  valuable,  deserved  some  other  re- 
cognition than  a  mere  dinner,  and  that  a  very  poor  one,  and  he  jiutlj 
remarked  that  so  few  people  behaved  properly  in  this  world  that  viitoe 
ought  not  to  go  unrewarded.  *  He  theretbre  demanded  what  AngeU 
would  like  as  a  memorial  of  the  day  which,  if  justice  were  done, 
would  go  down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Serai 
Bishops. 

^  Seven  bishops !  whatever  were  they  tried  for  P  asked  Angela, 
whose  reading  on  such  matters  was  restricted  to  the  memoin  of  the 
Scotch  gentleman  with  roses  tuU  his  shoon,  Jack  the  painter,  Sail 
Dhuv  the  coiner,  and  such  other  historical  poBonagea,  whose  caaei 
have  been  reheard  at  the  foot-lights,  and  reproduced  in  penny  feuiUt 
tonSj  with  a  colored  firontispiece. 

*^They  were  obstinate  parties,"  said  Paul,  '^who  always  volid 
against  King  Charles  having  any  money  for  his  ships,  so  one  day  he 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  seized  them,  sayings 
*  Take  away  those  baubles.'  The  ladies  in  the  ventilator  ealM  oot 
that  the  king  ought  to  have  had  too  much  sense  to  be  there,  on  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  held  the  Speaker  down  in  his  chairy  and  told  the 
soldiers  to  fire  at  the  ladies.*^ 

"^  Oood  business,''  said  Angela,  whose  theatrical  eye  aaw  a  tablean 
at  once ;  "  of  course  the  manly  soldiers  refused  to  fire  upon  the  hdp- 
lees  women,  but  let  fiy  at  the  bishops,  who  fall  on  the  ground  in  white 
dresses  left,  ladies  shrieking  in  gallery  opposite  prompt,  red  coats  of 
soldiers  right  upper  entrance,  king  with  crown  and  robes  in  centre. 
Suddenly  the  parliament  bursts  into  flames,  and  curtain  down  on  red 
fire.  I  wonder  if  old  Muzzy,  who  does  our  first  pieces,  ever  read  of  it 
Write  down  for  me  where  the  story  is  to  be  found." 

This  little  parliamentary  episode  beinc;  arraflged,  Paul  reiterated 
his  demand  to  know  what  Angela  would  Tike. 

'*  Oh,  never  mind  any  thing  now,  Paul,  dear,"  said  Miss  living- 
stone  ;  ^  the  weather  will  be  finer  soon,  and  then  you  must  get  me 
up,  regardless  of  expense,  to  go  to  Hampton  Court  and  no  end  of 
places ;  but  my  bonnet  looks  very  well  at  present,  and  so  does  the 
blue  plaid,  especially  since  I  have  altered  the  sleeves,  and  quite  fit 
to  go  out  in." 

^  Then  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Paul ;  "^  one  day  more  will  not 
make  much  difference  in  my  going  away,  and  we'll  have  an  out  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  YOU  are  sure  you  won't  get  into  any  trouble  by  it,"  said 
Angels,  ^^becauae  that's  all  nonsibn&i^ ^oxi  Vatf^^^^<cA  th^^  aake  of  a 
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Holiday.  I  am  sure  I  often  look  at  the  bright  sky  of  an  eveniDg, 
about  six,  and  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to  go  and  walk  quiethr  in 
the  freah  air,  instead  of  turning  out  of  the  sunlight  into  a  den  where 
one  must  spend  seven  or  eight  hours  in  the  heat,  and  dust,  and  smelly 
and  gaslight^  exerting  and  exdltin^  myself  till  I  am  ready  to  drop ; 
but  I  never  was  forfeited,  for  all  that^ 

^  I  should  be  forfeited  about  twenty  times  a  week,"  said  Mr.  Che- 
querbent,  **  and  I  only  wonder  why  you  professionals  are  so  loyal, 
knowing  how  particularly  quickly  managers  pitch  you  to  the  deuce, 
if  they  can  get  hold  of  any  thing  likely  to  be  more  profitable.^ 

^  Some  do,  some  don*t,"  said  the  little  actress.  ^  At  the  Frippery, 
where  I  sprained  my  ankle,  they  were  very  kind,  and  sent  me  wine 
and  jelly,  and  a  railway  ticket,  when  I  got  better,  for  me  to  go  to  my 
aunt's  at  Sevenoaks.^ 

^  They  could  afiford  to  do  that,**  said  the  skeptical  Paul,  "  never 
paying  any  salaries  to  anybody  who  is  well/' 

^  iUi,  some  people  are  paid  there,"  said  Angela,  "'  though,  of  course, 
ft>r  appearance  sake,  they  are  bound  to  declaro  they  never  ffet  a  shil- 
ling. Fancy  Placket,  for  instance,  as  selfish  an  old  card  as  lives^ 
stopping  there  all  this  time  without  his  money.  It's  only  the  poor 
thines  who  can't  help  themselves  that  are  not  paid." 

**  I  can  tell  you  something  about  that,"  said  Paul ;  "  but  now  look 
here — where  snail  we  go  to-morrow  f " 

^  All  places  suit  this  child,"  said  An^la,  smiling,  ^  provided  she 
is  taken  the  greatest  care  o^  and  every  Siing  of  the  best  is  provided 
for  her." 

'*  It  has  been  very  hot  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent  ^  If  it  is 
like  this  to-morrow,  we'll  go  on  the  water." 

"  I  am  agreeable,"  said  the  young  lady.  ^  But  now,  will  you  mind 
doing  me  a  favor  ?" 

"•  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  naming  it  ?"  said  oar  Paul,  po- 
litely. 

'*  Perhaps  it  will  bore  you,  but  never  mind  for  onoe.  I  want  you 
to  let  Mrs.  Bong  eo  with  us.  She's  a  good  old  soul,  and  behaved 
very  well  to  me  when  I  was  out  of  an  engagement,  and  hai'dly  knew 
which  way  to  turn.  It  would  be  such  a  treat  to  her.  Do  you  mind 
rery  much  ?" 

**I  don't  mind  at  all,"  said  Paul,  who  was  good-nature  itielf; 
^  bat  she  will  look  such  a  thundering  Guy — won't  she  I" 

^  Not  at  all,''  said  Angela ;  ^  she  looks  very  respectable  in  private 
Hfe,  and  sometimes  smartens  herself  up  prodigiously,  if  she  happens 
to  have  an  extra  shilling,  poor  old  thing.  Once,  you  know,  she  was 
a  very  fine  woman  indeed." 

"*  1  don't  know  it,"  said  Paul ;  ''but  my  father  may  have  heard 
his  grandfather  say  so." 
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**  Nonsense,  now,  Taul.  When  she  was  Miss  Stalkinghorse  she 
was  greatly  admired  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 

**  1  know/*  said  Paul,  **  but  he  broke  off  with  her  before  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Culloden  in  seventeen  hundi'ed  and  forty  something, 
about  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  It  was  very  cruel  of  him — but 
that  was  his  nature — and  she  has  never  heaixl  from  him  since. 
However,  she  shall  go  with  us,  if  it's  only  to  comfort  her.  Where 
does  she  live  ?" 

"  Over  the  water,"  said  Angela.  "  I  will  send  her  a  note  to-night, 
and  we  will  fetch  her  in  the  morning.  Shall  I  meet  you  on  the 
bridge  ?" 

^  On  Hungerford  Bridge,  at  eleven,  Miss  Livingstone,"  said  Paul ; 
**  and  be  good  enough  to  remember  the  right  one,  as  I  knew  an  en- 
gaged couple  who  made  a  similar  appointment,  and  one  of  them  mis- 
took the  bridge,  so  they  walked  up  and  down  in  parallel  lines,  for 
six  hours,  one  on  Hungerford,  the  other  on  Waterloo,  actually  within 
sight  of  one  another,  if  they  had  thought  of  looking,  and  then  rushed 
home  and  indited  fiirious  farewells  foreyer.  So  think,  if  you  please, 
of  being  hungry,  and  of  fording  a  river  without  your  ahoes  and 
stockings,  which  no  young  person  could  better  afibrd  to  do  than 
you." 

^  How  shockingly  rude  you  are  !"  said  Miss  Livingstone,  with  a 
little  imitation  of  prudery.  ^*  And  now  put  me  into  a  cab  and  send 
me  aWay  to  my  work.  No,  I  will  not  have  any  coffee,  but  I  will 
have  some  maraschino  before  I  go." 

How  Paul  passed  that  night  matters  not.    He  had  his  own  reasons 
for  keeping  away  from  that  part  of  town  where  he  was  likely  to  en- 
counter acquaintances,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he 
beguiled  the  hours  by  visiting  a  series  of  very  ungenteel  entertain- 
ments of  a  musical  and  dramatic  nature,  the  prices  of  admission  to 
which  varied  from  twopence  to  sixpence,  and  at  most  of  which  he 
followed  the  customs  of  the  place  by  taking  a  great  deal  of  miscel- 
laneous refreshment.      At  length,  which   may  mean  towards  two 
o  clock,  he  judged  it  time  to  go  to  bed,  a  feat  which  he  performed 
ftt  a  quaint  old  inn  looking  upon  Smithfield,  and  much  patronized  by 
farmei-8  and  other  bucolic  persons,  whose  business  is  still  transacted 
"ft^°  ^«  death-place  of  Wallace  and  Wat  Tyler.     In  the  morning, 
after  an  economical  breakfast  in  a  room  much  like  a  vault,  into 
^iiich  huge  men  in  rough   coats  were  perpetually  tramping,  and 
drinkT^*"^  Muster  Boggles,  Muster  Whawp'n,  and  other  frieuda,  and 
^wh*  1?^  s^Jniulants,  on  the  chance  of  those  gentlemen  coming  in 
over^  i-^^if^  i^ever  did),  Paul,  feeling  a  good  deal  soddened,  and  not 
ly  mo^  -^  ^^^  ^^'^  himself;  made  his  way  westward.     It  was  a  love- 
Paul  i"**°^'  ^^^  ^®  sun  shone  rather  more  brightly  than  seemed  to 
^  good  taste — a  fault  which  people  who  spend  the  over-night 
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as  he  had  done,  are  apt,  I  am  told,  to  find  with  weather  which 
makes  the  virtuous  quite  radiant  Little  Angela  was  very  punctual, 
and  they  set  off  into  the  wilds  of  Surrey  in  quest  of  Mrs.  Bong. 

In  a  tiny,  ill -built  cottage,  in  the  middle  of  a  large,  dreary  nursery- 
garden,  Mrs.  Bong  resided,  ^s  they  entered  the  gate,  which  was  an 
enormous  distance  from  the  house,  a  tremendous  voice  came  down 
upon  the  wind,  and  bore  a  greeting  which  might  have  been  heard 
through  a  storm.  Angela's  pleasant  little  organ  was  exerted  in  re- 
turn, but  was  utterly  inaudible  by  her  friend  until  the  space  between 
them  had  been  diminished  by  a  good  half,  when,  by  dint  of  extreme 
straining,  Angy  contrived  to  say — 

"  Sorry  you've  got  such  a  bad  cold.     You  can  only  whisper." 

*•  Come  along,  you  saucy  thing,"  roared  Mrs.  Bong  with  a  kindly 
smile,  strangely  at  variance  with  that  portentous  voice.  And  as  they 
approached,  Paul  could  quite  make  out  that  she  must  have  been,  as 
Angela  had  said,  an  exceedingly  fin*  woman  in  her  time.  The  com- 
manding figure  was  not  entirely  unpreserved,  and  the  face,  worn  as 
it  had  been  by  a  hundred  troubles  and  a  thousand  coats  of  bad 
rouge,  retained  a  pleasant  expression.  The  eyes  were  still  bright, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  animation  which  seemed  to  say 
that  the  poor  woman  was  heartily  tired  of  life's  drama,  but  that  she 
would  play  her  part  with  spirit  until  the  last  long  **  wait" 

"  And  so  you  have  found  the  old  lady  at  last,"  said  Mrs.  Bong, 
whose  voice  toned  down  to  manageable  thunder  as  soon  as  she  got 
her  visitors  into  the  smallest  room  that  ever  held  a  sofa-bedstead,  a 
great  black  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  mighty  armchair,  besides  some 
ordinary  and  puny  furniture.  "And  now  sit  down ;  you  get  upon 
the  sofa,  sir,  and  you  here,  Angy.  And  now,  will  you  have  some 
beer  after  your  walk  ?     Don't  say  no  if  you'd  rather  not" 

**  We  don't  know  the  liquid,"  said  Angela. 

"  Never  heard  of  it,"  said  Paul.  **  But  still  one  would  like  to 
learn,  and  if  it  is  any  thing  cool  and  refreshing,  we  are  not  too  proud 
to  try  it" 

In  a  minute,  a  not  over-clean  but  handsome  lad  was  vigbrouslj 
dragged  from  an  out-house,  a  squealing  dusty  kitten  was  torn  from 
one  of  his  hands,  and  a  jug  thrust  into  the  other,  before  he  could 
well  shut  his  mouth  after  his  first  astonishment,  and  his  aunt's  finger 
indicated  a  solitary  house  with  a  new  blue  sign-board  appended 
thereto.  He  was  started  at  full  speed,  but  Paul  suddenly  dashed 
after  him. 

"  Halt>,  young  Shaver,"  cried  Mr.  Chequerbent,  arresting  him,  and 
patting  a  shilling  into  his  hand.  "  Mind  you  say  that  the  beer  is  for 
me,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Ix)i-d  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  give 
them  this,  and  then  you'll  get  it  good.  Now,  cut."  And  he  went 
back  to  the  room,  to  which  his  hostess  had  not  yet  returned. 

7* 
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**  What  were  you  saying  to  the  poor  boy,  Paul  f  asked  Angela. 

^  Oh,  nothing ;  only  one  don^t  want  the  old  girl  to  be  spending 
her  money  for  us ;  I  dare  say  she  has  not  too  much  of  it  But  tell 
her  to  make  haste  and  get  ready." 

^  Put  a  pin  through  your  nose  and  look  sharp,  aunty  Bong/'  cried 
Angela.     "  FU  come  and  quicken  you." 

Left  to  himself,  Paul  took  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  apart- 
ment On  the  walls  were  likenesses  of  the  Reform  Miuisters,  pub- 
lished at  the  time  they  earned  that  imposing  name.  The  Lord  Grey 
was  scowling  frightfully,  and  menacing  the  throne  with  a  huge  roll 
of  parchment,  inscribed  the  bil  ;  the  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  wig, 
was  waving  over  his  head,  as  beseemed  his  energetic  nature,  another 
roll,  lettered  whole  bil  ;  while  the  Lord  John  Russell  was  indig- 
nantly slapping  his  bosom  with  a  third  vast  parchment,  marked  and 
NOTHING  BUT,  three  Parliamentary  feats  which  Mr.  Hansard  shame- 
fully omits  to  chronicle.  The  (oom  was  littered  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  Half  a  dozen  yellow  covered  play-books,  much  worn,  lay 
about,  and  all  the  lines  belonging  to  Mrs.  Bong's  parts  were  scored 
under  for  convenient  study.  There  was  a  dream-book,  stated  to  be 
a  correct  reprint  from  one  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  always  con- 
sulted on  the  eve  of  battle,  and  therefore  especially  useful  to  a  lady ; 
and  there  were  some  treatises  on  crochet,  improved  by  the  various 
figures  being  filled  up  with  eyes  and  noses,  and  adorned  with  legs 
and  arms,  by  the  amateur  labors  of  visitors.  And  tlie  apartment 
was  further  enlivened  with  a  mass  of  taileton,  soiled  satin  shoes,  dress 
linings  with  thread  all  over  them,  play-bills,  pink  stockings,  vaiious 
belts,  half  a  cookery  book,  a  basket  of  greens,  and  some  gold  and 
silver  trimming,  divers  ginger-beer  bottles,  and  a  few  other  trifles. 
But  presently  the  Shaver  returned  with  the  fluid  he  ha^  been  sent 
to  fetch,  and  looked  very  wistfully  at  the  wet  halfpence  constituting 
the  change,  which  he  honestly  paid  over  to  Paul. 

"  You  may  keep  that,  sir,"  said  Paul,  reading  the  boy's  look ;  "  but 
conditionally,  mind  me,  on  your  not  laying  any  of  it  out  in  jewellery 
or  race-horses,  which  bring  so  many  young  men  to  destruction." 

The  Shaver  grinned  prodigiously,  and  again  rushed  ofl";  and  from 
his  walking  about,  late  in  the  day,  with  no  eyelashes  to  speak  o^ 
it  has  been  surmised  that  he  eflfected  an  ineligible  investment  in  gun- 
powder. But  he  was  seen  no  more  until  after  his  aunt  and  her  visi- 
tors departed. 

Paul  and  his  companions  made  for  the  Borough,  where  he  insisted 
on  stopping  to  buy  himself  a  flat,  shining,  sailor's  hat,  leaving  his 
own  in  the  vender's  care.  They  reached  the  London  Bridge  railway 
station,  and  then  Mr.  Chequerbent  announced  that  he  proposed  to 
go  to  Qravesend,  and  demanded  what  time  his  friends  must  be  in 
town  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public    Mrs.  Bong's  theatre 
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did  not  open  for  the  season  mitil  next  Monday,  so  she  was  sorry  to 
say  she  was  her  own  mistress. 

**  So  am  I,'*  said  Angela,  *^  for  a  wonder,  for  there  is  a  hen  to- 
night, and  I  am  in  neither  of  the  pieces.*' 

**  Who's  Ben  ?"  asked  Paul,  puzzled, 

^  I  am  not  sure  whose,"  replied  Angela,  not  seeing  that  he  was 
mystified,  **  but  I  think  it's  the  Jovial  Vaccinators  and  Friendly  Coih 
fluent  Scarlatinas  who  have  taken  the  house  between  them,  and  they 
have  got  up  the  Surgeon  of  FariSy  the  Black  Doctor,  and  the  ballet 
of  St,  Vitus*s  Dance,  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  They  always 
have  a  good  benefit" 

^Ben — ^benefit — video,  carpo  iwiggo^  said  Paul.  And  away 
they  went  for  the  dty  of  shrimps. 

''And  how  are  you  getting  on,  aunty,"  asked  Angela,  as  soon 
as  she  was  ensconced  in  a  comer  of  one  of  the  large  carriages 
by  which  the  North  Kent  directors  have  done  their  best  to  destroy 
the  comfort  and  privacy  of  first-class  travelling,  and  which  entail 
upon  the  unfortunate  passengers  near  the  door  the  necessity  of  a  fight 
at  every  station  to  prevent  twice  the  proper  number  trom  being 
forced  in  by  the  officials. 

'*  Oh !  pretty  well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bong,  in  deep  and  melan- 
choly tones.  ^  The  money  is  regular,  such  as  it  is.  But  it  is  hard 
work  to  earn  it  For  the  last  six  weeks^  and  till  we  closed,  I  headed 
a  conquering  army,  and  also  a  band  of  brigands,  every  night,  with 
five  fightB ;  but  that's  nothing.  But  I  had  to  be  carried  over  the 
rocks,  tied  on  a  wild  horse,  which  with  my  weight  is  rather  nervous 
business ;  and  I  have  had  to  double  a  part  which  poor  little  Mrs. 
Scurchin  was  obliged  to  give  up,  being  as  ladies  do  not  wish  to  be 
when  they  have  to  ride  on  an  elephant,  and  slide  down  by  his  trunk. 
Then  we  have  a  nautical  piece  three  nights  a- week,  and  I  have  rather 
a  tiresome  bit  in  that — I  have  to  hang  from  the  mast,  in  a  storm, 
while  the  ship  rolls  and  pitches  up  and  down,  and  this  goes  on  as 
long  as  the  applause  comes ;  one  evening  they  kept  me  swinging  for 
ten  minutes — and  the  week  before  last  the  thing  broke,  and  I  fell 
through  a  trap  and  bruised  myself  sadly.  I  was  obliged  to  lay  up 
one  night,  but  they  stopped  my  salary,  and  that  won't  do,  you  know, 
with  five  mouths  to  feed,  so  I  crawled  to  work  again  directly.  And 
our  rehearsals  are  very  heavy,  with  so  much  spectacle ;  and  I  fiilly 
expect  to  break  my  limbs  one  of  these  mornings  out  of  a  cocklot 
shell  of  a  car  which  they  are  trying  to  make  six  horses  brin^  in  on 
their  backs,  at  an  awful  height,  and  me  in  it — the  poor  things  kick  so 
and  get  so  unmercifully  b^ten ;  but  Brax  swears  it  is  as  safe  as  a 
cradle — a  cradle  on  the  tree-top,  I  tell  him,  However,  it's  only 
slavery  for  Hfe,  that's  one  comfort,  and  it'll  be  all  the  same  a  hunt 
drsd  yeazs  hence,  that's  another." 
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"'  By  Jove,^  said  Paul  And  he  beeame  thoughtful  for  fpll  three 
minutes,  considering  how  hard  souie  people  worked  for  a  morsel  of 
bread.  But  bis  meditations  did  not  last,  and  he  rattled  away  in  his 
usual  style  until  they  reached  Gravesend. 

"  We'll  dine  at  Wates's,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  "  and  in  the 
mean  time  we'll  embark  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  I  hope  you  are 
good  sailors." 

Having  ordered  dinner,  Paul  sallied  forth  upon  the  little  pier  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  was  beset  by  half  a  dozen  owners  of  boats, 
each  of  whom,  with  that  good  feeling  peculiar  to  the  race,  assured 
Him  that  every  one  of  the  nval  candidates  was  a  rascal,  had  no  num- 
ber or  license,  kept  an  unsafe  vessel,  and  was  generally,  hopelessly, 
and  utterly  worthless.  But  Paul  knew  his  men,  and  speedily 
slanged  them  into  tolerable  silence.  He  made  choice  of  a  clean 
boat,  handed  the  ladies  in,  and  immediately  became  intensely  liau- 
tical. 

^  You  may  sheer  off,  skipper,"  he  observed  to  the  boatman,  as 
the  sail  was  set,  "  I  shant  want  you." 

"  Grood  gracious,  Paul,"  said  Angela,  **  you  mean  to  take  the  man, 
I  hope.  I  am  certain  you  can't  manage  the  boat  O  law  P  and  she 
really  looked  frightened. 

"  I'd  better  go  with  you,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  indignantly.  "  Do  you  think 
I  can't  manage  a  bit  of  a  boat  like  this  ?  Fd  sail  her  to  Maigate 
with  my  eyes  shut."  And  he  persisted  in  turning  out  the  man,  and 
Paul  taking  the  tiller  in  hand,  the  boat  glided  from  the  pier. 

*'  No  luck  about  her,"  shouted  one  of  the  disappointed  candidates. 
"  Find  her  way  to  the  bottom,  I  should  say." 

Angela  heard  the  speech,  and  looked  so  discomfited^  that  Paul 
stood  up  in  wrath,  and  solemnly  promised  the  fellow  the  best  punch 
in  the  head  he  had  ever  Veceived  when  they  should  return,  and  took 
note  of  the  man's  appearance,  with  the  full  intention  of  redeeming 
his  pledge. 

A  light  breeze  caught  the  sail,  and  they  went  pleasantly  enough 
down  the  river.  The  roar  of  a  Scotch  steamboat  was  Angela's  fint 
fright ;  but  Paul  managed  to  give  the  monster  a  wide  berth,  and 
they  danced  gayly  in  the  waves  of  her  wake.  And  he  got  pretty  de- 
cently away  froni  the  dark  hulk  of  an  emigrant  vessel  lying  near. 
Paul  began  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  a  first-rate  pilot,  and  pix>- 
ceeded  to  discourse  very  learnedly  to  the  ladies  upon  the  mysteries 
of  navigation.  He  pointed  out  the  various  craft,  explained  the  char- 
acters of  schooners,  barks,  brigs,  cutters,  and  yachts,  and  was  quite 
eloquent  about  luffing,  tacking,  hauling  your  wind,  putting  up  your 
helm,  and  so  forth.  He  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  Mrs.  Bong,  who, 
from  playing  in  nautical  pieces,  had  learned  about  as  much  aa  moat 
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•*  yachting  meni  know  on  such  subjects,  and  who  ventured  to  correct 
his  allegation  that  port  and  starboard  were  the  same  thing,  and  that 
larboard  was  the  right-hand  side  of  tlie  vessel ;  but  as,  according  to 
his  custom  when  confused,  he  offered  a  bet  on  the  subject,  Angela 
would  not  believe  him  wrong.  On  went  the  little  boat  merrily,  and 
a  little  nautical  song  from  the  pretty  actress  was  introduced  with 
much  appropriateness. 

^  How  glorious  to  be  upon  the  waters,  and  feel  that  you  ride  tbem 
aa  their  master  P  said  Paul,  heroically.  ^  After  which  sentiment,  I 
will  refresh  myself  with  a  cigar — smoke  not  disagreeable  to  you,  Mrs. 
Bong — rather  like  it  than  not,  of  course — so  do  you,  Miss  Living- 
stone— very  good.  Then  here  goes."  And  he  made  fast  the  tiller, 
while  he  bent  forward  to  get  his  paletot,  which  he  had  tossed  into 
the  bow. 

As  he  was  fumbling  for  his  light,  a  tremendous  shout  from  Mrs. 
Bong  came  upon  his  ear,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  scream  from 
Angela.*  He  leaped  up,  and  to  his  especial  dismay,  beheld  a  steam- 
tug,  dragging  along  a  huge  vessel,  and  bearing  directly  down  upon 
them,  while  a  perfect  storm  of  curses  broke  from  the  deck  of  the  tug, 
with  an  order  which  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  sea- 
man^  but  which,  in  PauPs  state  of  fluster,  sounded  only  like  a  com- 
mand to  go  to  a  very  bad  place  indeed.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  tug,  Mrs.  Bong  thundering  her  mandates  to  it  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  Angela  screaming  and  clutching  at  every  thing  in  turn,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  doing  some  good.  Paul  made  a  leap  at  the  main 
sheet,  but  missed  his  footing,  and  fell  down,  and  Angela,  seeing  what 
he  intended,  instantly  grasped  the  rope,  and  pulled  it  into  an  un- 
maoageable  knot,  at  which  Paul,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  him- 
self hauled,  and  swore  in  vain.  Then  was  a  moment  of  intense  ter- 
ror for  them  all,  and  the  next  the  tug  struck  the  boat  amidships,  and 
a  crash  was  heard,  at  which  Mrs.  Bong  roared  in  her  fright,  while 
Angela,  white  as  ashes^  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf^  and  Paul,  in  a 
mingled  state  of  wrath,  remorse,  and  fear,  stamped,  raved,  and  looked 
helplessly  around.  In  another  instant  they  would  be  under  the  roar- 
ing paddles  of  the  steamer.  It  was  but  a  moment,  however,  for  the 
tug's  men,  not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  were  on  the 
alert,  an  enormous  grappling-iron  was  dashed  into  the  boat,  and  she 
was  brought  up  alongside.  But  the  crash  had  been  so  severe,  that 
she  was  no  longer  seaworthy,  and  the  water  began  to  pour  in  through 
the  fissure. 

"  We  are  sinking !  we  are  sinking !  Save  us  I  oh,  save  us,  if  ye 
be  men  and  sailors !"  exclaimed  Angela,  her  stage  recollections  com- 
ing back  to  her  in  the  hour  of  need. 

They  told  better  on  the  Thames  than  in  the  magistrate's  room,  and 
the  captain  of  the  tug,  sorely  reluctant,  however,  iasued  the  orden  to 
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ease  and  to  stop  ber.  Ropos  were  thrown  out,  and  in  a  few  minutei 
the  party  had  scrambled  upon  the  dirty  deck  of  the  tug.  Angela 
immediately  feinted,  and  Paul,  in  his  efforts  to  restore  ber,  lost  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  sarcasms  which  were  lavished  upon  him  by  the 
crew  of  the  tug.  But  as  the  pretty  girl  gave  signs  of  returning  ani- 
mation, he  said  spiritedly — 

**  Now,  be  good  enough  to  hold  your  tongues  on  the  subject  You 
will  not  lose  by  civility,  but  you  may  by  insult.  The  afiair  was  an 
accident,  and  were  is  an  end  of  it    When  can  you  put  us  ashore  T 

**  To-morrow  some  time,  perhaps,^'  said  the  captain.  '*  There  goes 
your  boat,  you  see." 

And,  truly  enough,  there  was  the  boat,  filling,  and  in  a  very  fiur 
way  to  verify  the  prediction  of  the  discontented  mariner  on  the  jaer. 


^  •»■ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


IIUAN'B  WHirB   VKOLB. 


EuBTAOB  Trbveltan  was  the  third  member  of  the  group  amomblod 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Lynfield  Magna  on  the  day  of  Carlyon's  fint 
visit,  and  he  was  aUuded  to  by  Mr.  Heywood,  in  the  subsequent  and 
memorable  interview,  as  one  whose  consent  must  be  obtained  to  the 
engagement  of  Lilian  and  Bernard.  If  the  death-like  a&hinees  of 
that  man's  features  be  remembered,  it  is  probable  that  hia  history  will 
be  read. 

Well-bom,  Eustace  Trevelyan  was  the  son  of  parents  whose  prop- 
erty, though  considerable,  was  not  so  large  as  to  enable  their  sons  to 
dispense  with  professions.  Sensitive  and  amiable,  but  remarkable 
neither  for  high  intellect  nor  a  vigorous  frame,  Eustace  passed  the 
oixieai  of  a  public  school  with  considerable  suffering,  and  without 
gaining  the  mental  or  the  physical  distinction,  either  of  which,  at- 
tained in  that  noble  but  perilous  arena,  sends  forward  the  young  vic- 
tor with  so  proud  a  step  to  the  sterner  battle  of  life.  lie  was  weak 
at  wrenching  out  the  rich  meaning  from  the  subtle  Greek  chorus, 
slow  at  planting  the  rattling  facer  which  brings  out  those  shrill  plau- 
dits from  the  schoolboy  ring.  His  nature  was  to  avoid  competition 
of  every  kind,  and  he  would  make  way  for  the  youngest  rival  who 
displayed  pluck  and  push.  The  boys  despised,  the  masters  tolerated 
him.  He  was,  of  course,  taken  in  hand  three  or  four  times  by 
teachen,  who  can  do  and  will  do  so  much  for  a  boy  with  oapabilitiei) 
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but  on  the  non-elastic  Datnre  of  Eustace  the  moet  earnest  effort  was 
wasted.  It  was  fouud  useless  to  apply  the  ordinary  awakening  pro- 
cess, which  so  often  makes  a  neglected,  spoiled,  or  careless  lad  dis- 
cover how  much  he  can  do,  and  how  particularly  essentia]  it  is  to  his 
comforts  that  he  should  do  it.  Eustace  wept,  and  struggled  to  please, 
for  it  was  his  tutor's  smile  more  than  his  praise  that  the  boy  desired ; 
but  it  was  not  in  him,  and  a  night's  toil  produced  nothing  but  Eng- 
lish that  was  vicious,  and  Latin  that  was  downright  criminal.  The 
kindliest  remonstrance  was  urged,  the  most  patient  assistance  was 
given,  and  Eustace  felt  grateful,  wiped  his  red  eyes,  and  went  humbly 
to  work,  but  Juvenal  became  aimless,  and  Sophocles  meaningless,  in 
the  mouth  of  their  feeble  interpreter.  Punishment  was  inflicted,  not 
wantonly,  but  as  one  of  the  experiments  which,  when  all  else  has 
(axled,  it  is  but  justice  to  try — Eustace  writhed,  but  the  stimulant 
put  no  new  energy  into  him.  Then  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter 
— he  was  let  alone,  and  simply  cared  for.  What  more  can  a  teacher 
do  with  such  a  mind — a  teacher  with  a  hundred  minds  to  cultivate  f 
For  ninety-nine  of  that  hundred,  the  discipline  of  the  great  school  is 
salutary  and  bracing — Eustace  was  the  hundredth,  and  the  exception. 
The  great  school  did  him  no  good,  and  its  system  embittered  his 
young  life.  When,  in  after  years,  he  reflected  upon  this,  he  had  not 
the  philosophy  to  be  consoled  by  the  recollection  that  all  systems 
must  work  unpleasantly  for  somebody,  and  that  so  small  a  minority 
as  he  represented  ought  to  rejoice  that  the  majority  was  so  large,  in- 
stead of  (complaining  of  its  own  unhappiness — but  then  it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  not  remarkable  for  his  intellect 

Eustace  was  happier  at  Oxford,  as  was  natural.  There  the  mildest 
man  can  remain  unmolested,  if  he  pleases ;  and  Eustace  was,  by  dint 
of  hard  teaching,  a  proficient  in  the  ait  of  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
other  people.  The  calm,  grand  old  university  was  very  kind  to  him, 
in  the  way  he  most  wished,  that  is,  he  was  not  troubled.  At  school, 
he  had  been  compelled,  at  times,  to  run,  to  row,  and  even  to  fight, 
bat  at  college  there  is  no  compulsion  to  become  athletic  against  your 
will.  He  neither  read  hard  nor  gave  wine  parties — was  neither  med- 
allist nor  pugilist — neither  wrangled  nor  chaflfed.  He  was  simply 
quiet  and  inoffensive,  and  he  was  allowed  to  remain  so.  Lord  Alger- 
non St.  Agincourt  (himself  screwed)  screwed  up  Eustace's  door  once, 
and  the  present  excellent  Bishop  of  Beldagon  occasionally  threw  a 
cat,  adorned  with  crackei-s,  in  at  his  window,  but  these  were  the  only 
persecutions  which  he  had  to  record  during  his  college  life. 

A  profession,  as  has  been  said,  was  necessary  for  him,  and  there  was 
a  family  living,  of  some  value,  marked  down  as  his.  He  duly  received 
holy  orders,  and  was  as  duly  inducted.  And  although  the  Reverend 
Eustace  Trevelyan  was  not  the  man  to  fight  the  Church's  battles,  to 
clear  n6w  areas  of  action  for  her,  and  to  maintain  them  against  all 
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\ 
comers,  qualities  which,  it  would  seem,  become  day  by  day  more 
necessary  in  the  servants  of  the  altar,  which  must  be  missionary,  or 
niins,  his  gentle  nature  and  conciliating  disposition  made  the  quiet 
duties  of  his  rural  pansh  pleasant  enough  to  the  meek  pnest  Yet, 
even  in  the  retired  district  committed  to  him,  there  occurred  scenes 
which  he  )jould  gladly  have  avoided,  strife  which  disquieted  the  in- 
terposing pastor  more  than  the  brawling  rivals :  deatli-beds,  where  his 
calm  formulas  and  common-place  consolations  became  mockeries  in 
the  presence  of  solemn  skepticism  and  of  maddening  remorse.  Eus- 
tace would  retire  from  such  conflicts,  conscious  that  he  had  been 
neither  dignified,  nor  wise,  nor  successful;  and  with  a  bewildered 
brain  and  fluttering  nerves,  would  fling  himself  down  in  his  garden, 
and  repine  that  antagonism  was  a  condition  of  useful  existence,  and  a 
condition  that  even  uselessness  could  not  escape. 

But  a  more  perturbed  lot  was  destined  to  Eustace  Trevelyan,  and 
in  due  time  it  tell  to  his  hand.  The  petty  irritations,  the  darker  inci- 
dents of  his  ministration,  troubled  him  but  for  a  time,  for  the  same 
nature  which  bade  him  shun  conflict  bade  him  also  shun  its  memo- 
ries; and  he  gradually  trained  himself,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  the  habit 
which  dismisses  the  things  of  yesterday,  and  looks  forward.  He  was 
calm,  but  not  content  He  distrusted  himself  his  intellect,  and  his 
energies,  and  at  times  he  even  found  a  humiliating  comfort  in  the 
consideration  of  his  own  insignificance.  He  was  nothing — he  was  no- 
body. This  was  at  least  a  pledge  that,  acquit  himself  poorly,  mean- 
ly as  he  might,  there  was  no  circle  of  spectators  to  shout  derision  at 
him,  n9  grave  superior  to  regard  him  with  pitying  contempt  He 
was  no  longer  at  school.  He  lived  on  as  it  were  by  sufferance,  but 
he  was  un watched  except  by  his  own  carking,  self-reproaching  spirit, 
which  brought  vague  charges  against  itself,  hints,  and  whispers,  and 
an  ever-recurring  consciousness  of  short-comings  and  unworthmess. 
Nor  had  the  priest  yet  learned,  even  in  the  place  whence  he  taught, 
how  all  such  voices  can  be  silenced.  He  proclaimed  the  language  of 
the  oracle,  but  it  fell  meaningless  upon  his  own  ear.  During  this 
period  of  his  life,  Eustace's  being  was  an  unhealthy  stagnation,  at 
times  disturbed,  but  only  that  the  stagnant  waters  might  again  sleep 
in  their  sullen  repose. 

But  the  waters  were  troubled  at  last,  though  not  for  healing. 
There  returned  to  his  estate  in  Trevelyan's  parish  a  gentleman  who 
had  long  resided  abroad,  that  his  property  might  recover  itself  from 
the  efl'ect  of  the  share  its  owner  had  taken  in  certain  revels — fashion- 
able when  a  Regent  set  the  fashion.  The  property  was  by  no  means 
clear  again,  for  Sir  Frederic  Larrendon  had  essayed  to  live  with  his 
bettei-8,  and  Corinth  is  an  expensive  locality.  But  there  was  enough 
for  the  shattered  man,  once  a  blood,  and  twice  a  dandy,  but  now  a 
querulous,  chalkstony  valetudinarian — enough  for  bis  beautiful,  black- 
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■owed,  black-eyed,  Frenchified  daughter,  who  came  with  no  good 
-ace  from  her  Boulogne  circle  of  scampish  pleasantness  to  rusticate 

an  English  country-house.  Flora  Larrendon  liked  adoration  mur- 
ured  from  under  moustaches,  and  forgave  it  for  being  scented  with 
gar  smoke  and  seasoned  with  double  entendre.  Fearless,  unhesita- 
jg,  and  unabashed,  she  was  the  star  of  a  French  watering-place,  with 
i  ecarte^  intrigue,  and  shiftiness ;  but  in  an  English  country  town 
-all  propriety,  spite,  and  Sunday-schools — Flora's  splendid  black 
lir  streamed  like  the  hair  of  a  comet.  The  sensation  made  by  the 
isbing  Miss  Larrendon  was  painful,  and  the  sentiment  she  excited 
as  something  like  that  of  the  fashionable  young  woman  in  the 
Spectator,"  who  went  to  a  quiet  church  in  such  style  that  **  one  very 
ise  old  lady  said  she  ought  to  have  been  taken  up.'* 

Flora  Larrendon  was  doomed  to  her  rural  seclusion,  at  least  until 
»r  wearisome  and  exacting  father  should,  like  other  wicked,  be  at 
Bt,  or,  at  all  events,  cease  fi*om  troubling.  But  amusement  was 
icessary,  and  she  looked  round  for  it.  Her  state  must  have  been 
isperate  when  she  could  find  no  better  game  than  the  poor  clergy- 
an.  Really,  however,  she  was  reduced  to  Eustace,  or  plain  and  or- 
imental  needle-work,  for  there  was  nobody  else  to  speak  to.  The 
K;tor  of  the  town  was  sixty,  and  of  the  two  lawyers,  who  were 
intlemen,  one  had  six  children,  and  the  other  was  newly  married  to 
wife  whom  he  liked.  There  were  no  country  houses  within  reason- 
>\e  distance,  and  in  fact  Eustace  was  the  only  educated  man  within 
ach.  Flora  turned  her  superb  eyes  upon  Eustace,  and  almost  felt 
impassion  towards  him  for  the  extreme  helplessness  with  which  he 
stantly  dropped  at  her  feet.  As  usual,  the  man  made  no  fight  at 
L  It  was  really  no  victory  for  her ;  it  was  the  poor  racoon  on  his 
ee,  calling  to  the  never-missing  American  sportsman,  '*  O !  is  it  you  ? 
m  Deedn^t  fire,  I'll  come  down." 

All  that  Eustace  wanted,  and  felt  he  wanted  in  himself,  he  found 

Flora  Larrendon.  His  slower  intellect,  his  timidity,  his  uncertainty, 
ere  all  rebuked,  but  not,. poor  fellow,  unpleasantly,  in  the  presence 
'  her  quickness,  courage,  and  decision.  She  read  him  at  a  glance, 
id  needed  not  to  notice  twice  his  nervous  entry  into  her  presence, 
IS  color  heightening  at  the  shortest  notice,  or  his  wordy  and  unpre- 
se  speeches  (so  diflferent  from  our  epigrammatic  snip-snap,  nous 
itrei  J^ran^ais),  to  see  how  fragile  a  person  was  her  spiritual  pastor 
id  master.  Her  real  diflBculty  was  to  avoid  fnghtening  him  by  too 
luch  encouragement,  for  she  had  quite  perception  enough  to  know 
lat  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  sensitive,  and  that  a  very  little  extra-de- 
lonstration  would  scatter  the  flii-tation  to  the  winds.  But  the  good 
lora  managed  very  well,  and  Eustace  loved  for  the  first  and  only 
me  in  his  hfe.  I  wish  that  Flora  had  been  a  better  girl,  for  she  did 
reat  good  to  Trevelyan. 


I 
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The  passion  awoke  him.  He  had,  hitherto,  been  litUe  better  than 
a  maundering  boy  ;  he  became  a  man.  He  turned  a  new  face  upon  the 
world,  and  confronted  that  which  the  world  turned  upon  him,  physi- 
cally, as  well  as  morally.  The  step  ^ew  more  steady,  the  eye  more 
resolute,  the  voice  more  decided.  The  moral  nature  hardened  into 
firmness.  Eustace  began  to  do  his  duty  as  one  who  had  himself  to 
answer  to,  but  who  was  not  afraid  of  the  tribunal.  He  submitted 
less  to  dictation  from  others,  and  insisted  more  upon  his  position  and 
dignity.  The  priest  asserted  himself,  and  demanded  reverence  for  his 
credentials.  The  change  was  sudden,  and  though  there  were  few  sub- 
tle-souled  psychologists  in  his  parish,  the  effect  was  noted.  In  a  leai 
sensitive  nature  than  that  of  li^velyan,  it  would  have  been  less  ob- 
servable. This  elevation  and  improvement,  Eustace  owed  to  Flora 
Larrendon.  But  in  her  presence  there  was  httle  of  it  seen.  There, 
Eustace  was  what  he  had  been  on  their  first  interview.  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  had  then,  and  at  once,  fallen  into  relative  attitudeB^ 
which  were  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  this  Eustace  himself  felt,  and 
would  not  have  changed  it  if  he  could.  He  knew  that  he  was 
stronger  as  against  the  world,  and  he  was  content  to  owe  that  strength 
to  the  woman  before  him.  He  loved,  and  yet  was  grateful ;  the  para- 
dox was  in  his  nature.    It  will  not  be  found  in  that  of  many  men. 

Far  less  strange  was  the  &ct  that  his  love  reacted.  When  the  flirt 
took  the  parson  in  hand,  it  was  a  heartless  snatch  at  a  victim.  When 
Flora  and  Trevelyan  became  intimate,  and  frequent  interviews  en- 
abled the  gentle  priest,  in  some  degree,  to  unveil  the  better  part  of  hii 
nature,  Flora  Larrendon,  in  her  turn,  was  rebuked.  It  had  so  chanced 
that  in  her  Ufe  she  had  never  come  in  contact  with  a  character  like 
Trevelyan's.  Its  externals  were  ridiculous,  especially  to  a  girl  edu- 
cated as  Flora  had  been ;  but,  when  these  were  penetrated,  there  was 
something  better  beyond.  She  had  read  through  the  diamond 
cement  with  which  various  other  natures  had  been  faced,  and  had 
found  rubbish  behind  the  gUtter.  Breaking  through  the  opaque 
crust  which  surrounded  the  real  character  of  Eustace,  she  found — 
among  other  trifles — a  hearL  As  with  the  name  of  the  architect  of 
the  Pyramid,  graven  on  the  m&ble,  over  which  lay  the  plaster  in- 
scribed with  the  title  of  the  tyrant  wh6  conunanded  the  edifice,  when 
time  had  removed  the  worthless  inscription,  the  writing  worthy  of 
honor  was  revealed.  And  Flora  read  it,  and  her  old  solace,  her 
French  novels,  were  somewhat  neglected,  and  she  began  to  speak 
more  gently  to  that  good-for-nothing  old  father. 

Here  might  have  ensued  a  pleasant  story — how  the  two  spirits, 
mutually  improving  and  assisting  one  another,  became  one ;  and 
how  the  two  faiths  were  pledged ;  and  how  Eustace,  growing  more 
manly,  and  Flora  more  womanly,  they  married,  and,  praeenting 
nearly  the  best  type  of  marriage  and  its  object^  made  eaoh  other? 
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hftpplDeas  thenceforth,  and  until  the  passing  bell.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  so. 

They  were  all  but  formally  plighted.  Flora  met  him  on  his  min- 
isterial rounds,  in  the  peasant's  cottage,  in  the  village-school,  by  the 
bed  of  sickness,  and  was  zealously  taming  her  wild  heart  to  his  loving 
hand.  One  day  he  had  ridden  some  distance  to  visit  a  brother  clergy- 
man, and  was  returning  home  somewhat  rapidly  in  the  twilight,  when 
his  horse  started  and  flung  away  from  an  object  lying  in  the  road. 
Treveiyan  had  reined  in  and  dismounted,  to  make  out  the  cause  of 
the  animal's  fear,  before  he  noticed  that  a  gate  which  o{)ened  into  the 
road  had  swung  across  it,  and  that  the  field  was  one  of  Sir  Frederic  Lar- 
rendon's.  Flora,  a  fearless  rider,  had  been  aware  of  the  hour  at  which 
he  would  return,  and  had  set  out  to  meet  him.  It  could  be  but  mat- 
ter of  surmise  that  she  had  dashed  across  the  field,  instead  of  taking 
the  bridle-lane,  that  she  had  put  her  horse  at  the  gate,  and  that  he, 
deceived  by  the  approaching  shadows,  had  struck  it,  and  it  had 
swung  open.  At  least  so  said  those  who  sought  to  disengage  the 
body  of  Flora  from  the  clutch  of  the  half-maniac  priest,  kneeling,  rav- 
ing, and  blaspheming,  if  the  wild  noises  wrung  from  torture  have  a 
guilty  meaning. 

^  The  hair  is  long,  and  thin,  and  gray,  but  its  ^ayness,  and  a 
•toop,  manifest  even  while  he  is  sitting,  seem  the  traces  of  suffering 
rather  than  of  age.  But  the  strangest  characteristic  of  his  &ce  is  its 
utter  bloodlessness.  Its  whiteness  is  startling,  and  troubles  the  eye. 
It  is  a  nearei*  approach  to  the  ashiness  of  death  than  we  might  deem 
that  life  could  make  and  live."  So  was  Eustace  Treveiyan  described, 
but  many  years  had  then  rolled  over  his  head. 

There  were  new  phases  of  trouble  for  that  man.  Strangely,  as  some 
may  think,  when  the  first  shock  and  agony  were  over,  Eustace  re- 
gained his  calmness  with  no  long  delay.  He  would  not  leave  his 
parish,  though  an  exchange  was  offered  him»  and  though  his  duties 
would  daily  lead  him  where  the  memories  of  his  sorrow  must  spring 
up  at  every  turn.  He  spoke  much  and  often,  and  never  hesitated  to 
neak  of  her  who  was  gone,  or  even  to  dwell  upon  the  fearful  event 
Her  tomb  was  his  especial  charge,  and  he  covered  it  with  inscrip- 
tioDS.  These  were  all  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  were  read  by  few 
in  that  obscure  country  town ;  but  one  who  could  interpret  them 
would  have  found  that  they  all  spoke  of  gloom,  of  sadness,  and  of 
terror.  The  grave  for  him  who  traced  these  lines,  was  the  mansion, 
not  the  door.  One  line  was  repeated  on  all  four  sides  of  the  tomb- 
it  was  this :  Veri  tremendum  est  mortis  saeramentum.  But  there  was 
no  one  to  ponder  on  the  words,  or  to  muse  on  the  process  which  might 
be  seething  and  rending  the  brain  which  had  suggested  them. 

The  pastor  did  his  work,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  those  among  whom 
ha  Uborody  well    The  sick  were  tended,  the  poor  were  visited,  and 
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the  Eternal  Truths  were  spoken ;  nor  did  Eustace  shun  the  secular 
portion  of  a  country  clergyman's  duty ;  offendera  were  pointed  out  to 
the  law,  and  the  hardness  of  those  who  would  grind  the  £aces  of  the 
pauper  was  checked  at  the  instance  of  his  spiritual  protector.  And 
when,  after  about  a  year's  time,  it  was  suddenly  bruited  about  that 
Mr.  Trevelyan  had  crossed  the  country  to  his  bishop's  palace,  and, 
entering  his  lordship's  presence  in  his  surplice,  had  slipped  it  off  be-  « 
fore  his  bewildered  superior,  and  casting  himself  on  his  knees,  had 
prayed  to  be  relieved  of  his  ordination  vows,  none  were  more  aston- 
ished than  the  flock  which  had  beheld  him  doing  his  pastoral  work 
80  regularly  and  eflBciently. 

Such  a  scene,  however,  did  take  place.  Eustace  had  thrown  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  bishop,  and  implored  that  hands  which  had 
bound  on  earth  might  loose  on  earth,  and  that  the  credentials,  by  vii> 
tue  of  which  he  spoke  with  authority,  might  be  cancelled.  The  good 
bishop  was  puzzled ;  for  though  the  prayer  was  wild,  and  its  being 
granted  was  impossible,  the  reasons  the  suitor  assigned  were  such  as 
no  man  could  treat  lightly.  Had  he  uttered  one  incoherent  sentence, 
the  bishop  could  have  summoned  assistance ;  but  Trevelyan,  at  the 
episcopal  foot,  spoke  better  than  he  had  ever  spoken  in  his  life,  and 
the  kindly-natured  prelate  had  something  of  the  sensitiveness  of  Eus- 
tace himself  and  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  transferring  to  a  mad  doc- 
tor a  man  who  in  admirable  and  earnest  language  was  pleading  to 
have  a  weight  taken  off,  which  he  felt  was  crushing  him — to  be  re- 
lieved of  a  Nessus  robe,  which  was  burning  into  his  vitals.  His  lord- 
ship could  only  raise  Eustace  from  the  ground,  and  beg  him  to  take 
advice  as  to  the  state  of  his  nerves. 

Eustace  Trevelyan  was,  however,  mad. 

He  was  watched,  and  finally  placed  under  restraint,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  mildest  kind,  for  he  had  always  been  gentle,  and  his  phase  of 
insanity,  as  it  developed  itself,  was  one  of  sadness  and  frequent  terror. 
The  thought  of  his  ordination  vows  came  upon  him  but  seldom,  for  a 
newer  and  a  more  material  (tu'X  had  been  superadded.  It  was  the  fear 
which  had  crouched  and  whispered  in  those  dead  languages  on  the 
tomb  of  the  lost  one — the  fear  of  Death.  To  this  terror  he  yielded 
himself  with  a  species  of  involuntary  readiness.  He  spoke  of  it,  he 
read  of  it,  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  that  might  remind  him  of 
it,  and  yet  it  would  throw  him  into  paroxysms  like  those  which  shake 
the  frame  of  the  victim  to  hydrophobia  when  the  plash  of  water  is 
heard,  or  its  surging  seen.  It  was  the  fear  of  the  death  itself,  and  not  of 
■what  might  be  beyond,  that  tortured  him.  He  would  sit  for  hours, 
reciting  passages  with  which  his  religious  avocation  had  stored  his 
niemoiy,  and  in  which  the  tomb  is  spoken  of  as  a  prison-house,  as  a 
pit,  us  a  place  of  darkness  and  forgei fulness.  And  these  he  would 
vary  with  veraes,  sung  in  a  moaning  key,  and  called  fix>m  all  thoM 
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grim  hymDs  ivith  ivhich  uDautborized  expounders  have,  through 
years,  tcrnfied  young  and  sensitive  minds,  by  a  cruel  mingling  of  the 
material  and  the  spiritual ;  those  lyrics,  too  coarse  for  the  Greek 
mythology,  too  grovelling  for  the  worshipper  of  Odin,  but  accepted 
as  Christian  interpretations  of  the  most  refined  and  most  exalted 
mysteries.  These  Eustace  Trevelyan  would  mutter  and  moan  over 
^  for  hours.  But  he  was  not  content  with  mere  words ;  be  would 
eagerly  select  pictures  and  other  representations  of  moi-tality,  and  with 
these  he  would  adorn  his  apartment,  to  the  very  curtains  of  his  bed, 
making  gentle  reproach  if  any  one  sought  to  remove  them ;  and  the 
relics  of  mortality  itself  had  even  a  greater  attraction  for  the  diseased 
brain.  At  first  it  was  thought  well  to  oppose  this  morbid  taste,  but 
the  extreme  suffering  into  which  the  poor  creature  was  thrown  by  any 
rach  demonstrations,  and  the  abject  weakness  with  which  he  peti- 
tioned  to  have  back  his  ghastly  toys,  prevented  any  prohibition  being 
continued. 

Do  you  remember  the  skeleton  which  sat  in  Aspen  Court  f 
Not  that  Eustace  Trevelyan  sank  into  imbecility.  When,  for  the 
time,  he  was  relieved  from  the  death-terror,  he  was  calm  and  mild 
in  his  manner,  neither  isolating  himself  from  those  with  whom  he 
dwelt,  nor  abiding  silently  among  them,  as  is  the  manner  with  many 
who  are  similarly  afflicted.  The  original  character  of  his  intellect 
seemed  to  be  preserved  in  ita  ruins.  Eustace  still  shunned  all  oppo- 
sition, and  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  others  would  remain  with 
them,  converse  with  them,  and  even  bear  his  part  with  a  semblance 
of  cheerfulness,  which  sometimes  deceived  a  casual  observer.  But  it 
was  sorrowful  to  note  that  all  that  he  did  seemed  prompted,  not  by 
hia  own  will,  but  by  an  instinctive  desire  to  avoid  otfending ;  and  even 
more  sorrowful  to  watch  the  furtive  glance  which  he  would  direct 
towards  the  &ce  of  any  of  his  companions,  if  he  imagined  that  he  had 
done  any  thing  to  cross  their  wishes.  When  he  passed  into  the 
charge  of  Lilian,  under  circumstances  which  will  be  explained  by  and 
by,  it  became  a  study  and  a  duty  with  her  to  observe  these  eager, 
timid  glances,  and  to  meet  them  with  a  ready  and  reassuring  smile, 
until  at  length  poor  Eustace  acquired  a  child-like  habit  of  looking  to 
Lilian  for  approbation  of  his  acts  and  words — a  habit  hardly  less  pit- 
eous than  his  previous  apprehensions.  Mr.  Hey  wood  also  treated  him 
with  exceeding  consideration,  but  then  the  feminine  tenderness  and 
the  vigilant  watch  were  wanting,  and  at  times  the  intellectual  man 
forgot  the  need  of  his  helpless  brother,  and  the  full,  proud  eye  fell 
coldly  on  Trevelyan,  who  would  quiver  under  its  gaze.  But  never 
was  an  unhappy  and  bereaved  man  more  kindly  cared  for  than  Eus- 
tace under  the  guardianship  in  which  we  found  him. 

One  feature  more  in  his  insanity  was  connected  with  his  terror  of 
death,  And  that  was  his  clinging  to  what  seemed  to  hold  most  promise 
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of  life.  To  the  yonng,  and  especially  to  children,  Eustace  attached 
himself^  as  if  in  their  society  were  some  charm  acainst  what  he 
dreaded  so  deeply.  His  gentle  manners  easily  won  tne  youngest  to 
his  side,  and  if  permitted  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  such  companion- 
ship, soothed  in  being  allowed  to  hold  some  little  hand  in  his,  and  al- 
most happy  if  a  joyous  child  would  nestle  by  him,  or  make  a  pillow 
of  his  knees.  And  it  was  chiefly  to  children  of  that  nature  that  his 
affections  swayed — those  whose  life  was  most  a  sporty  and  in  whose 
veins  the  healthful  blood  ran  merriest  For — ^and  itaore  than  one 
pang  was  caused  by  the  strange  antipathy — he  would  withdraw  from 
the  caress  of  a  child  whose  pallor  or  pensiveness  seemed  to  give  note 
that  its  days  might  not  be  long  with  us.  And  slight  as  was  the  num- 
ifestation,  and  timidly  as  Eustace  would  edge  away,  his  gesture,  which 
might  have  something  of  prophecy  in  it,  would  set  a  mother's  heart 
throbbing  wildly,  and  send  her  from  his  presence  in  a  passion  of 
tears. 

His  history  has  been  sketched.  In  himself  a  man  of  no  mark, 
Eustace  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  plodded  his  undis- 
tin^ished  way  through  life,  neither  honored  nor  happy,  but  with 
peniaps  something  more  and  something  less  of  suffering  than  frdb 
to  those  at  once  less  sensitive  and  less  forgetfril.  But  his  being,  al- 
temately  agitated  and  stagnant,  was  once  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  iti 
vitality,  suddenly  put  fully  forth,  vindicated  itself  for  that  once,  and 
then  ceased  forever.  In  some  old  book  of  sea-travel,  there  is  a  story 
which  may  parallel  the  case  of  Eustace  Trevelyan.  Becalmed  at 
evening  in  one  of  those  western  seas,  and  be^iling  the  weary  time  as 
they  might,  the  sailors  brought  on  their  d^ck  a  vessel  of  the  phos- 
phoric water  in  which  they  were  floating.  The  luminous  appearance 
ceased  on  the  withdrawing  the  water  from  the  deep,  and  the  vessel 
stood  dark  among  them.  But  there  was  a  chemist  on  board,  who 
fetched  from  his  chest  a  vial  of  some  potent  acid,  and  poured  it  into 
the  black  water.  In  an  instant,  and  roused  into  an  intolerable  agony 
by  that  deadly  liquid,  the  chaos  of  sea-insects  in  the  vessel  put 
forth  their  myriad  lights,  united  in  one  intense  and  lustrous  sparkle^ 
— and  were  dark.  No  chemist's  charm  could  ever  wake  them 
again. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

▲  PARTY  AT  THE  TEMFLK  OF  JANUS. 

It  was  very  good  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Rotherhithe 
to  keep  open  house  at  this  period  of  the  political  crisis,  for  they  both 
detest  crowds,  and  have  been  actually  known,  after  twenty  years  of 
marriage,  to  spend  a  whole  month  in  one  of  their  conntry-seats  with- 
out a  single  visitor,  and  in  what  they  are  intrepid  enough  to  call,  and, 
it  is  believed,  deluded  enough  to  think,  the  enjoyment  of  one  anoth- 
er's society.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  world  did  its 
amiable  utmost  to  afBx  a  disagreeaole  significance  to  their  matrimo- 
nial amity.  First,  it  was  urged  that  they  were  stingy,  but  the  good- 
natured,  open-handed  couple  speedily  lived  down  this  scandal.  Then, 
something  was  hinted  about  the  state  of  the  marquis's  intellect,  and 
little  Baldy  Curlew,  whose  mission,  in  this  world,  is  to  account  for 
things,  discovered  tiiat  a  great  aunt  of  the  family  had,  in  the  year 
1773,  been  under  restraint,  which,  as  times  go,  was  almost  enough 
to  establish  the  desired  conclusion.  But,  unluckily  for  Curlew,  the 
marquis  came  out  with  a  mathematical  treatise  which  set  all  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe  assailing  him  with  eulogies  and  diplomas.  Then 
people  said  it  must  be  the  marchioness,  and  speculated  whether  she 
Kept  out  of  society  for  feai*  of  meeting  some  only  man  she  had  really 
loved ;  but  this  hypothesis  was  inconveniently  met  by  the  utter  im- 
poesibility  of  fixing  upon  the  dreaded  man,  with  any  decent  show  of 
probability.  Next,  the  Rotherhithes  were  suspected  of^  religion,  and 
both  St  Bamabas^s  and  Exeter  Hall  were  closely  watch^  by  the 
social  police,  but  no  criminating  evidence,  Tractarian  or  Evangelical, 
could  be  obtained ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  unconscious  couple 
attended  Ascot  and  the  Opera  with  much  regularity.  So  the  solu- 
tion was  left  to  time,  and  the  world  is  quite  ceitain  that  one  of  these 
days  the  truth  will  come  out  Of  course  it  never  occurred  to  the 
world  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  its  real  cause,  but  the  simple 
&ct  was,  that  the  marquis  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife,  that  the 
marcbioneas  loved  him  very  earnestly,  and  that  they  were  both  ac- 
complished people ;  he  having  a  good  deal  of  the  student^s  nature, 
and  she  liking  best  that  which  best  pleased  him.  Anxious  to  avoid 
personality,  I  will  not  say  a  great  deal  about  people  whose  infirmity 
)s  not  so  common  as  to  prevent  their  being  easily  recognized,  but  it  is 
Mr  to  record,  that  among  the  innumerable  sacrifices  made  by  patriots 
at  the  period  of  the  orisis,  that  of  the  Rotherhithes,  who  held  all 
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crowds  to  be  a  bore,  was  Dot  the  smallest,  as  will  be  admitted  bj 
those  who  recollect  that  at  the  same  eventful  date,  several  expectant 
statesmen  sacrificed  their  previous  principles. 

It  was,  however,  but  common  charity  on  the  part  of  the  Rother- 
hithes  to  offer  a  neutral  ground,  where  men  could  meet  their  friends 
and  enemies  witliout  being  compromised.  There  was  a  mass  of  be- 
wildered politicians,  who,  just  then,  could  go  nowhere  with  safety. 
The  various  leaders  on  both  sides  kept  their  doora  shut,  meditated  a 
little  on  tlieir  intended  policy,  and  a  great  deal  on  speeches  explana- 
tory thereof.  To  the  houses  of  avowed  partisans,  of  lesser  note,  it 
was  of  course  dangerous  to  go  until  patriotism  saw  its  way.  But 
Rotherhithe  House  was  a  harbor  of  refuge,  where  the  political  men- 
of-war  could  lie  at  anchor,  and  indeed  lie  in  any  way  that  occurred 
to  them.  The  marquis  had  politics,  but  they  were  in  his  proxy,  and 
his  proxy  was  in  the  hands  of  a  good  and  gi*eat  man,  in  whose  keep- 
ing many  a  good  and  small  man^s  conscience  was  better  placed  than 
if  its  owner  had  retained  it  The  marchioness  had  more  decided 
politics,  but  they  were  chiefly  foreign  and  very  impartial.  She  cul- 
tivated refugees  of  all  kinds.  So  that  a  man  had  run  away  from 
something,  the  dear  marchioness  cared  little  from  which  side  he  had 
escaped.  She  was  Britannia  in  miniature.  Poles,  Carlists,  Magyars, 
Jesuits,  Reds,  Whites,  and  Blacks,  were  sure  of  a  place  under  the 
Rotherhithe  aegis.  And  the  story  of  each  victim  in  succession  pro- 
duced its  due  effect  on  her  kindly  nature,  and  she  is  said  to  have 
rather  pestered  the  Foreign  Secretary  with  the  startling  revelations 
brought  over  by  the  polyglot  proteges^  who  supplied  her  with  new 
and  variously  colored  light  upon  European  interests.  But  neither 
Lord  Rotherhithe  nor  his  wife  was  a  party  adherent,  and  their  house 
was  one  which  the  most  timid  time-server  could  haunt  without  fear 
of  consequentes.  And  when  the  crisis  came,  and  the  Cabinet  fell, 
the  Rotherhithes,  who  had  not  given  a  dozen  dinners  during  the  sea- 
son, fairly  set  Rotherhithe  House  open.  It  was  rather  supposed  that 
the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  who  delighted  in  moving  about  in  such  gath- 
erings as  a  ciisis  assembles,  and  tormenting  those  who  were  already 
afflicted,  had  counselled  the  Rotherhithes  to  this  hospitality.  For  he 
w;is  a  sportsman  of  the  atrocious  class,  who  strew  food  for  the  poof 
birds,  and  then  fire  upon  them,  inhospitably. 

The  Rotherhithes  had  *^  entertained  a  small  and  select  party  at 
dinner;"  and  among  the  entertained  people  were  Lord  Rookbury 
and  Francis  Selwyn,  who,  as  usual,  had  a  tneological  fight,  this  time 
on  the  article  on  Justification,  in  which,  as  Selwyn  was  getting  the 
advantage.  Lord  Rookbury  went  away  to  hear  an  act  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  There  was  also  a  new  bishop  there,  a  very  handsome  man, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  controversy,  and  perhaps  listened  with  the 
faintest  possible  curl  of  his  fine  lip,  at  a  profiBssiooal  will  when  ama* 
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teure  go  to  work.  Next  to  his  lordship  had  sat  the  dandy  democmti 
Oayering  Dorset,  of  whom  the  bishop  had  been  a  little  afraid,  know- 
ing that  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  aristocracy,  Dorset^s  avowed 
faith,  like  the  Book  of  Esther,  contained  no  such  word  as  God  or 
Lord.  But  then  Olavering  had  behaved  with  exceeding  propriety, 
and  had  gone  so  far  in  agreeing  with  the  bishop  on  the  topic  of  edu- 
cation, and  likewise  on  that  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  that  his 
lordship  was  quite  pleased,  and  thought,  in  his  heart,  that  if  the 
people  were  led  by  no  worse  men  than  Dorset,  they  could  not  go  so 
very  wrong  but  that  sermons  and  church  extension  might  do  the  rest 
There  were  a  few  other  people  of  quiet  note,  and  the  Rotherhithes 
would  have  been  tolerably  pleased  with  the  dinner,  but  that  a  crowd 
was  to  come  in  later. 

The  rooms  looked  very  well  when  filled.  If  they  were  mine,  I 
should  take  out  at  least  half  the  sculpture,  and  lighten  those  heavy 
ynes  in  the  elaborate  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon,  and  hang  the 
large  painting  where  it  could  not  be  seen  so  well ;  and  I  should  fur- 
ther improve  the  house  by  keeping  out  Baldy  Curlew,  and  all  the  men 
who  talk  to  him  in  a  low  voice  on  landings,  and  give  a  mouchard  air 
to  their  proceedings.  But  Rotherhithe  House  is  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  London,  and  this  evening  its  statues,  and  its  flowers,  and  its 
soft  lights,  and  its  music,  and  about  three  hundred  people,  '*  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired,"  as  people  say,  except,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  Bal- 
dy Curlew,  whose  mission  is  to  account  for  things. 

Selwyn  had  sood  naturedly  got  an  evening  invitation  for  his  young 
Secretary,  who  nad  commenced  his  duties,  and  had  given  some  satis- 
faction to  his  chief  by  the  tact  with  which  he  had  dismissed  a  job- 
bing deputation  whom  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  the  ex- 
minister  to  receive.  Carlyon  had  managed  to  convey  such  intense 
regrets  on  the  part  of  Selwyn  that  he  could  not  see  the  party,  and 
had  so  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  them,  that,  if  there  were  one 
subject  in  the  world  to  which  the  Minister  devoted  mornings  of  study 
and  nights  of  reflection,  that  subject  was  the  best  way  in  which  Eel- 
Pie  Island  could  be  made  a  naval  depdt,  that  the  courtesy  of  Selwyn 
had  been  trumpeted  at  half-a-dozen  vestry  meetings.  And  the  feat 
did  the  more  credit  to  the  Minister  and  to  the  Secretary,  seeing  that 
the  former  had  utterly  forgotten  the  appointment  until  the  deputation 
was  announced,  and  the  latter  had  only  time  to  catoh  a  few  hurried 
words  from  Selwyn  and  to  get  up  the  points  from  the  Eel-Pie  memo- 
rial as  he  walked  down  stairs  to  turn  tne  memorialists  out  Bernard 
had,  therefore,  honestly  earned  his  card  for  the  marchioness's  party. 

That  amiable  person  had  also  extended  her  invitations  to  all  her  pre- 
sentable refugees,  and  there  were  a  good  many  picturesque  heads  and 
well-waxed  moustaches  sprinkled  among  the  piuly,  and  much  French 
and  Italian  swelled  the  misoellaDeous  murmur  which,  varied  by 
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pleasaDt  feznioine  laughs,  came  upon  the  ear  as  one  ascended  the 
grand  staircase.  As  Bernard  went  up,  Lord  Rookbury,  who  had 
only  waited  to  see  Gnsi  poison  her  son,  and  was  now  m^trVing  the 
people  who  arrived,  called  to  him. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Carlyon.  Constructing  a  new  ministry,  eh  t  What 
do  you  keep  for  yourself?" 

*^  I  thought  of  asking  your  lordship  what  you  considered  me  fit  for,** 
said  Bernard. 

^  Ah !"  that's  quite  another  matter.  Suppose  you  take  the  colo- 
nies— they  will  improve  you  in  geography,  and  as  nobody  cares 
about  them,  any  little  blander  at  startinfi^  will  do  no  great  harm. 
There^s  always  a  run  for  the  colonies,  when  there's  a  change — so 
many  rising  men  want  to  qualify  themselves  for  more  teiioos 
business.  Do  you  know  the  marchioness?  No?  Til  present 
you." 

The  introduction  made,  Carlyon  was  going  on  through  the  iXMms, 
but  Lord  Rookbury  detained  him. 

^  Stay  here  a  little — ^never  mind  the  women — a  statesman's  mind 
should  be  above  such  trifles.  Here's  Acton  Calveley,  another  young 
man  whose  geography  will  bear  improving,  vide  his  last  book,  pea- 
•tm.  He  has  a  notion  that  the  new  men  will  give  him  something, 
whereas  they'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons.  Well,  Cal- 
veley, are  we  to  congratulate  von  ?  I  heard  your  name  mentioned 
in  a  veiy  high  place  this  morning." 

^  I  believe  that — a — nothing  is  tettUd^^  said  Acton  Calveley,  in  a 
confidential  voice  and  with  a  very  mysterious  look,  for  both  of  which 
Lord  Rookbury  resolved  to  take  instant  vengeance. 

'^  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  Calveley,"  said  his 
lordship,  in  a  tone  of  great  interest,  '*  as  it  implies  that  you  are  not 
to  be  congratulated.  Were  it  otherwise,  you  would  have  known 
that  all  is  settled." 

Calveley  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  harder  work  than  a  man  at  his 
time  of  life  ought  to  be  put  to. 

**  Your  information  is  always  so  unexceptionable,  Lord  Rookbury, 
— and  yet  I  am  dbposed  to  think  that  you  are  mistaken, — ^at  least 
premature." 

**My  dear  Acton,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  with  an  air  which  implied 
that  he  was  going  to  put  the  matter  beyond  the  poesibility  of  doubt, 
**'  this  ffentleman — ^you  should  know  one  another,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Carl* 
yon,  Mr.  Calveley — this  gentleman  is  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Selwyn. 
I  suppose  I  need  say  no  more." 

^  Certainly,"  said  Acton,  **  that  is  authority  which — ^but  I  most 
speak  to  Lady  Rotherhithe."  And  he  entered  her  presence,  rather 
abruptly  for  so  very  well-mannered  a  person. 

*'  Eligible  young  man,  that,  for  an  Under-Secretary,"  said  Loid 
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Rookbary,  looking  after  him  for  a  moment  "  What  could  you  have 
to  do  with  it  r 

'^That  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  asked  him,  if  he  had  waited," 
■aid  Bernard.     ^  But  why  did  you  refer  to  me  I" 

**  To  show  you  what  feather-heads  these  talented  young  men  are. 
You  must  study  such  people,  as  you  will  he  in  contact  with  a  good 
many  of  them  in  your  time,  Mr.  Secretary  Carlyon." 

Bernard  did  not  answer,  but  he  thought  that,  on  the  whole.  Calve- 
ley  was  in  a  more  respectable  position  than  the  earl,  who  had  sim- 
ply acted  a  lie,  and  had  mystified  the  younger  man.  Resolving,  if 
he  had  an  opportunity,  to  undeceive  the  latter,  so  far  as  his  own  sbEire 
in  the  afiair  was  concerned,  Carlyon  again  entered  the  saloon,  and 
made  his  way  through  the  crowd.  Presently  he  met  Selwyn,  who 
was  coming  away. 

**  Make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  Mr.  Carlyon,'*  said  the  ex-min- 
ister, smiling. 

^  Gkxxi  advice  from  anybody,''  said  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman, 
with  a  dark  eye  and  a  slightly  resolute  lip,  who  was  looking  earnest- 
ly at  Selwyn  as  he  passed — ^  but  from  you  it  sounds  like  an  awful 
warning.     Any  thing  excessively  dreadful  going  to  happen  ?" 

Selwyn  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  the  rich  musical  voice  of  the 
speaker  were  not  particularly  welcome  to  his  ear,  but  the  expression 
on  his  well-trained  features  was  so  evanescent  that  it  escaped  Carl- 
yon, if  not  the  lady. 

^  Who  could  speak  of  dreadful  things  to  Mrs.  Forester  f"  he  said, 
with  a  half  smile,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  an  advancing  group 
compelled  him  to  pause  for  an  instant,  and  the  painted  feathers  of 
Mrs.  Forester's  fan  lay  on  his  arm. 

^  Why  do  you  avoid  me — why  do  you  eschew  me  ?"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  earnest  tone.  ^  You  understand  the  word — ^it  belongs  to  your 
own  school.     You  hate  me." 

"  Fancy,"  said  Selwyn,  coldly. 

*^  No,"  she  whispered,  ^  you  will  not  take  the  trouble  t  I  am  not 
worth  your  hate  ?  That  is  the  thought  in  your  brain  at  this  moment. 
I  can  read  it" 

"•  You  are  a  first-rate  actress  in  charades,  they  tell  me,  Mrs.  For- 
ester," said  Selwyn,  still  with  a  cold,  but  very  courteous,  manner,  ^  but 
we  all  make  mistakes  at  times.  See,  there  is  Alboni  going  to  the 
instrument — how  dehghted  we  are  goinff  to  be  1" 

^  No  affected  pleasure,  Mr.  Selwyn.  You  are  known  to  care  noth- 
ing for  music  But  any  thing  to  evade  an  answer.  Sit  here  and 
listen  to  Alboni,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  interrupt  your  newly  dis- 
covered sensations." 

The  ex-minister's  glance  was  not  one  of  gratification  at  being  thus 
ordered  to  take  hia  ^aoe  beside  one  of  the  most  charming  women  in 
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London,  but  he  could  hardly  disobey  the  command ;  and  aa  he  sat 
down  he  met  the  keen  eye  of  Lord  Rookbury,  who  was  watching 
the  scene  with  evident  amusement  As  soon  as  the  earl  saw  that 
Selwyn  had  observed  him,  he  made  a  little  mocking  bow,  so  slight 
as  to  be  unnoticed,  except  by  his  theological  friend,  and  then  walked 
away,  and  planting  himself  before  the  picture  of  Joseph  and  Poti- 
pharos  wife,  which  hangs  between  the  windows,  affected  to  study  the 
stoij. 

"Die  finest  contralto  voice  in  the  world  then  silenced  everybody, 
until  the  artiste,  with  a  frank,  hearty  smile,  put  out  one  plump  arm 
for  the  gloves  which  a  duke  handed  to  her,  and  the  other  for  the 
bouquet,  over  which  a  field-marshal  had  kept  vigilant  guard.  Amid 
the  well-bred  raptures  which  followed,  Mrs.  Forester  said — 

^  I  humbly  hope  she  has  repaid  you  for  the  vexation  of  having  to 
at  by  me  for  five  minutes." 

**  What  strange  things  you  say  !"  replied  Selvryn. 

"  And  who  drives  me  both  to  do  and  to  say  strange  things  f  re- 
turned the  lady,  reproachfully. 

^  The  devil,  I  believe,"  said  Selwyn  to  himself  but  he  framed  the 
reply  somewhat  more  courteously  for  the  lady.  *'  Is  that  another 
charade  V*  he  asked,  laughing.    *^  I  give  it  up.'' 

"^  You  will  exasperate  me  into  phrensy  one  of  these  days,  with 
your  mocking  coldness,  and  your  resolution  not  to  understand  and 
appreciate  me,  Francis  Selwyn,"  said  the  lady,  bitterly,  "  and  then 
upon  your  conscience  will  lie  any  folly  I  may  commit  I  do  not 
believe  you  even  read  my  letters.  Do  you,  now  ?  On  your  honor 
as  a  gentleman  I" 

^  I  read  all  letters,"  said  Selwyn,  with  affected  solenmity,  **  and 
my  secretary  there,  Mr.  Carlyon,  folds,  indorses,  and  files  them.  He 
is  a  most  accurate  person,  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Carlyon,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Mrs.  Forester.  Mr.  Carlyon*s  taste 
for  music  is  highly  cultivated,  and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you  whether 
AJboni's  last  embroideries  were  legitimate  or  not ;"  and  Selwyn  man- 
aged to  retreat  while  speaking. 

The  look  which  followed  him  was  not  an  amiable  one,  nor  was  it 
lost  upon  a  couple  of  perfectly  dressed  young  men  who  stood  near. 
One  of  them  was  handsome,  and  wore  dark  moustaches,  which  de- 
scended at  so  acute  an  angle  that  their  point  up  at  his  nose  seemed 
to  connect  the  arrangement  with  the  invention  for  keeping  a  horse 
from  throvring  down  his  head.  The  other  was  very  fair,  snub-nosed, 
rosy,  and  whiskerless,  with  straight  hair  and  a  huge  cherubVwings 
cravat 

^*  I  say,  Alfred,"  said  the  moustached  one,  ^  how  that  Mrs.  Forester 
bores  Selwyn.    The  poor  fellow  has  no  peace  of  his  life." 

"^  Senrei  him  right,"  replied  the  gentleman  addressed  m  Alfined, 
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gkneing  down  at  his  majB^fiificent  studs.  ''  Why  donH  he  tell  her  to 
not.  I  should  like  to  catch  her  or  any  other  woman  boring  me,  if 
I  didn't  choose  to  give  her  encouragement'' 

*'  Hang  it,  Manvers,"  said  the  other,  who  having  more  elements 
of  success  about  him,  spoke,  as  is  usual,  in  a  better  tone  than  the 
mere  pretender,  "  what's  he  to  do  ?  If  she  likes  him,  there's  no 
law  to  prevent  her  telling  him  so.  I  only  wish  it  was  my  case  in- 
stead of  his." 

^  I  suppose  it  would  be  yours  or  mine  either,  if  we  took  the  trou- 
ble,*^ replied  Mr.  Alfred  Manvers. 

The  handsome  man  brought  his  chin  over  the  edge  of  his  neck- 
collar,  in  order  to  look  loftily  at  the  speaker,  as  this  assumption  of 
equality  by  no  means  pleased  him. 

^'  Dare  say/'  he  said  ;  ^*  but  I  don't  think  you  know  her." 

**  But  I  do,"  replied  Manvers ;  "  I  was  introduced  to  her  at  Chis- 
wick  by  tlie  Wiotertons.     I  got  up  her  carriage." 

^  Well,  I  want  to  hear  her  speak  again.  Go  and  talk  to  her, 
that's  a  good  fellow.  Her  voice  reminds  me  of  somebody's,  I  can't 
tell  whose.     I'll  keep  near  you." 

Mr.  Manvers  did  not  appear  over-eager  to  accept  the  mission,  but 
he  could  hardly  refuse  it  atler  what  he  had  said,  so  he  lounged  up  to 
the  couch  on  which  Mrs.  Forester  sat,  talking  to  Bernard. 

'^  How  de  doo,  Mrs.  Forester !    Quite  a  crowd.    Alboni  really 

Suite  unbearable  to-night^— can't  think  what's  possessed  her  to  sing 
lat  thing.     She  always  spoils  it," 

Mrs.  Forester  could  see  rather  better  than  most  persons  in  the  room, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  carry  a  weapon  of  defence 
against  Alfreds,  and  so,  having  put  up  her  glass  and  looked  at  the 
tpeaker  very  conscientiously  for  some  time,  she  said — 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  very  bad,  but  I  don't  remember  you." 

•*  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Chiswick  the  other  day," 
•aid  Mr.  Manvers,  who  was  growing  hot,  the  rather  as  his  friend 
was  edging  as  close  as  was  convenient  "  I  was  with  Mrs.  Win- 
terton." 

**  Oh  I"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  as  she  would  have  received  a  servant's 
apology  for  a  mistake,  and  immediately  resuming  her  conversation 
with  Carlyon.  **  Then  you  think  the  statue  idealized  out  of  all  woman- 
hood— well — yes — but  then — ^" 

**  That  will  do,  Al,"  said  his  friend,  passing  him.  **  You  needn't 
wait  I  remember  the  voice  now — it's  Rachel's,  where  she  speaks  so 
contemptuously  to  what's  his  name — you  know  the  play." 

And  as  Mrs.  Forester  did  not  betray  the  slightest  intention  of  look- 
ing round  again,  Mr.  Manvers,  after  a  pause,  thought  he  had  better 
not  wait^  and  departed  with  midice  in  his  little  heart,  and  determined 
to  hint  acaiidAl  againat  her  in  all  places.    She  had  better  have  spokea 
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to  the  fool,  whom  she  remembered  perfectly  (Lucy  Forester  only  forgot 
one  thing  in  all  her  life),  and  thanked  him  for  getting  up  her  car- 
riage, and  then  he  would  have  been  harmless.  To  be  sure  he  could 
not  do  much  harm,  but  one  never  knows,  and  besides  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  it  is  not  Christianlike  to  annoy  people. 

Mr.  Man  vers,  disconcerted,  made  his  way  into  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms,  and  found  that  some  kind  of  scene  was  in  progress.  There 
was  quite  a  crowd  of  girls  and  men  encircling  somebody,  who  seemed 
busily  making  arrangements  for  a  display  of  ingenuity.  Being  a 
smallish  person,  Mr.  Man  vers  soon  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the 
mystery.  One  of  Lady  Rotherhithe's  foreign  pets  was  preparing  to 
***  distinguish  himself"  a  process  which  all  except  the  best  class  of 
foreigners  deem  necessary  in  society.  The  actor  in  question  was  a 
fat  man,  with  rather  short  legs,  over  which  his  trowsers  were  severely 
tightened.  He  showed  an  ample  expanse  of  white  waistcoat,  and  h» 
hair  was  cropped  so  short,  and'  so  fastened  back  with  cunning  appli- 
ances, that  his  large  elephant  ears  were  brought  into  almost  undesir- 
able prominence.  With  eyes  very  wide  apart,  with  a  huge  and  ter- 
rible nose,  and  with  a  black  hedge  of  coarse  moustache  bristling 
round  his  mouth,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  called  hideous  by  those 
whose  standard  of  beauty  is  conventional,  a  class  now  being  heavily 
discouraged  by  the  P.  R.  B.  and  others.  He  was  addressing  his  verj 
select  audience  in  perfectly  good  English,  but  illustrating  it  with  con- 
tinental energy. 

^  I  must  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  friends,  that  as  regards  rousio 
I  am,  myself,  wild,  mad,  frantic,  insane,  distracted,  in  short,  lunatic. 
But  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  wretch  who  blasphemed 
music  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  noblest  professors  is  as  true  as  the 
stars.  You  all  know  me,  all  Europe  knows  me,  all  the  world  knows 
the  name  of  Maximilien  St  Croix  d^Or ;  therefore,  I  would  not  lie  to 
you.     Attend.*' 

With  this  modest  logic,  M.  Maximilien  took  a  chair  in  the  centre 
of  the  admiring  circle. 

"  You  all  know,"  he  said,  "  that  grand  and  glorified  opera  of  the 
heavenly  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  I  mean,  of  course,  Der  FreuchuU, 
I  need  not  speak  about  it  You  know  every  scene.  Attend.  When 
that  opera  was  first  given  to  the  world,  I  was  a  student  of  medicine 
in  the  town  of  Sarlzburg.  I  sang,  smoked,  danced,  drank,  loved— 
what  is  a  student's  life  ?  My  best  friend,  Alexis  Lamidofif,  a  young 
Russian,  shared  my  song,  my  tobacco  bag,  my  partners,  my  wine — 
every  thing,"  added  the  fat  man, "  but  one — the  heart  of  my  Lavinia." 

A  little  laughter  here  hinted  to  the  narrator,  that  sentiment  was 
inefifective  in  an  English  saloon.  He  remembered  how  in  Germany 
full-sized  men  will  grunt  their  sympathy  at  a  love-tale,  but  he 
went  on. 
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^  Dtt  FreUchutz  was  produced  at  oar  iheatre.  The  students  at- 
tended en  masse,  Alexis  and  myself  sat  side  hj  side.  The  opera  was 
triumphant — ^it  was  a  glory — it  was  a  madness.  Yet  there  were  some 
who  resisted  its  inspiration.  Among  them,  I  grieve  to  tell  you,  was 
my  own  dearest  friend,  my  Alexis.  He  saw  no  beauty  in  those  wild 
and  demoniac  wailings,  and  he  turned  the  sweet  love-stnuns  to  ridi- 
cule. I  bore  it  long,  for  the  first  notes  had  done  their  work  on  me, 
and  I  could  have  gone  proudly  to  death  for  the  man  who  thought 
out  that  god-like  overture.  Scene  by  scene,  the  hearts  of  Alexis  and 
myself  became  more  and  more  estranged.  I  remonstrated,  I  im- 
plored, I  entreated,  I  wept,  but  he  was  mst  cold,  then  angrry,  then  in- 
sulting. Finally,  when  the  terrific  scene  opened,  and  Caspar,  surr 
rounded  by  the  skulls,  and  with  the  fire-eyed  owl  beside  him,  dragged 
Adolph  into  the  diabolical  circle,  and  pronounced  the  incantation, 
amid  thunder,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  owl,  and  the  howls  of  the  de- 
mons, Alexis  burst  into  a  scornful  lat^hter,  and  hissed.  Yes,  he, 
Alexis  Lamidofi^  dared  to  hiss  Von  Weber.  I  can  tell  you  little 
more — my  love  was  hate — I  struck  him,  and  in  a  fierce  battle  we 
rolled  under  the  sisats,  and  were  both  kicked  out  of  the  theatre.  We 
mutually  swore  a  deadly  revenge,  and  parted  forever." 

^  Deuced  amusing — glad  irs  over,^  drawled  a  haughty-looking 
guardsman  to  the*  pretty  girl  on  his  arm.  "  Will  you  have  an 
ice  ?" 

^  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  over,**  said  the  young  lady.  ^  I  must 
hear  it  all.    It*s  delightful." 

"  Too  violent  for  my  taste,  but  as  you  please,**  replied  the  guards- 
man, with  the  air  of  a  martjrr. 

'^JBut  times  changed,"  said  M.  Maximilien,  wiping  his  forehead 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief)  and  looking  at  it,  to  see  whether  the  dye 
came  ofif  his  hair ;  ^  and  I  had  for  some  years  left  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  had  become  the  manager  of  the  opera  in  the  city  of 
Schlossaltenburg.  The  revolution  broke  out  I  did  my  best  to  keep 
my  opera  going,  for  music  has  no  party.  When  the  aristocrats  tri* 
umphed,  I  wrote  a  song  in  their  glory,  which  my  prima  donna  sang 
in  an  ecstasy  for  loyalty,  wrapping  the  duke^s  banner  around  her. 
And  when  they  were  murdered,  I  wrote  another  song  in  glory  of  the 
revolutionists,  which  my  prima  donna  sang  in  an  ecstasy  for  liberty, 
wrapping  the  tricolor  around  her.  All  went  well.  Among  my 
operas  I  revived  Der  FreischutZy  with  great  splendor,  and  though  my 
actors  were  fighting  in  the  barricades  in  the  morning,  and  could  not 
attend  rehearw,  still  our  ensemble  was  superb.  But  one  afternoon, 
after  much  fighting  in  the  streets,  I  was  called  to  the  hospital  to  see 
one  of  my  performers,  who  had  been  wounded.  As  I  consoled  him, 
my  eye  fell  on  the  face  of  a  badly-hurt  patient  on  another  bed.  He 
wore  a  uniform,  crimson  with  blood,  dark  with  stains.     It  was  Alexia^ 
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who  had  entered  the  military  service,  and  who  had  come  to  SchloB- 
ealtenburg  to  fall  upon  our  barricades.  Our  eyes  met  savagely.  Each 
remembered  the  oath  of  deadly  vengeance.    That  night  he  died.'* 

M.  Maximilien  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  clearing  his  way  right 
and  left  amid  the  circle,  seized  a  footstool,  a  vase  of  flowers  from  a 
side-table,  candelabrum  from  a  bracket,  and  snatching  several  hats 
from  their  astonished  OMmers,  proceeded  to  range  the  various  objects 
in  a  circle  on  the  floor.  Casting  his  eyes  around,  he  perceived  one 
of  those  quaint  little  owl-inkstands  which  stare  an  author  out  of 
countenance,  and  this  he  placed  on  the  chair  by  his  side.  Then  tear- 
ing a  poker  from  the  hearth,  he  sprang  into  the  ring  he  had  made. 

**  I  am  Caspar.  Round  me  are  the  skulls  from  which  the  fiend- 
light  is  to  gleam  out  Here  is  the  devil-owl.  But  where  is  Adolph! 
]£i  r  he  exclaimed ;  seizing  in  his  strong  and  brawny  hand  the  startled 
Mr.  Alfred  Manvers,  he  dragged  that  dandified  young  gentleman  over 
the  hats,  and  into  the  ring,  and,  despite  his  uncomfortable  protests, 
held  him,  as  in  a  vice,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  spectators. 

"  Do  not  l&ugh,'^  he  thundered,  ^  but  attend.  I  have  told  you  that 
Alexis  died.  The  guardians  of  the  hospital  were  my  friends.  It  is 
enough.  Three  nights  later,  Der  FreisckuU  was  performed — the 
theatre  was  crowded,  shouting,  maddened.  I  was  the  Caspar.  The 
incantation  scene  came  on,  and  Caspar  stood,  as  now,  in  the  rin^,  and 
by  his  side  the  shuddering  Adolph.  The  dreadful  music  was  played, 
the  skulls  flamed  out,  the  owl  shrieked,  the  demons  yelled,  and  Cas- 
par, as  now,  fell  upon  his  knees,  holding  a  human  skull  on  the  point 
of  his  swond,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  fiends.  *  Ha !  ha  1'  he  shouted, 
holding  up  another  hat  on  the  end  of  his  poker,  that  skull  tcnu  the 
Mkull  ^  my  friend  Alexis,  *  My  friend,'  I  exclaimed,  *  you  have  hissed 
the  music  of  Der  FreischuUt.  Now  you  assbt  at  its  performance — 
have  I  kept  my  oath  ?' " 

The  group  brokb  up,  some  of  the  girls  being  the  least  in  the  worid 
fluttered  by  the  story,  and  the  grim  intensity  with  which  li|.  St  Croix 
d'Or,  had  told  the  last  portion.* 

"  Of  course  you  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  to  Mrs.  Forester, 
who,  on  Bernard's  arm,  bad  been  listening  to  the  catastrophe. 

**  I  believe  every  thing,"  said  beautiful  Lucy  Forester,  **  it  saves  one 
such  a  world  of  bore  from  intelligent  people  who  are  anxious  to  ex- 
plain things  you  doubt  about" 

*  Since  the  original  publication  of  this  chapter,  I  have  been  informed  that  M. 
Maximilieu  St.  Croix  a^Or  must  have  learned  the  etory  which  he  recited  as  a 
personal  experience.  It  has  appeared.  I  am  toldf  in  some  French /iruil2e^n,  as 
part  of  the  antobiocpraphy  of  some  otner  gentleman  of  the  same'  clius.  I  am 
very  sorry.  The  suMtance  of  the  tale  was  narrated  to  me  in  one  of  the  gorges 
of  the  Danube,  in  1850,  as  an  incident  of  the  Hnngarian  revolution.  I  did  not 
much  believe  it  at  the  time,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  believe  it  much  mort  at 
preeent,  malgri  the  above-mentioned  authentioatioD.— S.  B. 
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"  Qaite  right,"  said  Lord  Rookbury.  "  Well,  Calyeley,  auy  fresh 
news !  I  told  you  how  things  were  going,  but  you  did  not  look  as  if 
you  believed  me,  though  you  saw  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.Selwyn^s  con- 
fidential secretary." 

•*  Who,  however,"  said  Carlyon,  "begs  to  disclaim  having  furnished 
Lord  Rookbury  with  any  information,  or  having  had  any  to  furnish 
him  with." 

^That's  the  way  these  young  diplomatists  talk,"  said  the  earl, 
coolly.  ^  They  have  no  conscience.  The  statement  comes  well  from 
him,  as,  now  that  Selwyn  is  gone,  he  and  I  are  the  only  persons  in  the 
room  who  know  that  there  is  to  be  no  new  ministry." 

Acton  Calveley  looked  astonished.  Mrs.  Forester  looked  astonished. 
Bernard  Carlyon  was  going  to  look  astonished,  when  he  remembered 
the  peculiar  talents  of  Lord  Rookbury.  The  Marquis  of  Rotherhithe 
came  up. 

*^  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Rookbury.  Selwyn  has  told  Maria  that 
they  are  all  back  again.     Can  she  have  mistaken  him  ?" 

^  No,  she  never  mistakes  Mr.  Selwyn,"  said  the  earl,  looking  straight 
at  Mrs.  Forester,  as  he  spoke.  "  But  then  the  marchioness  is  a  pei-son 
of  tact" 

The  answer  might  have  been  in  Arabic  or  Chinese  for  aught  that 
it  conveyed  to  any  of  the  hearers  except  the  lady,  who  struggled  hard 
against  a  flush,  and  kept  it  down. 

**  How  you  all  stare !"  said  the  earl.  "  Mr.  Selwyn's  own  secretary, 
too,  pretending  that  he  did  not  know  this  afternoon  that  the  queen,  on 
the  duke*s  advice,  has  ordered  all  the 'Ministers  back  to  their  places 
until  further  notice.  Yes,  Mrs.  Forester,  Mr.  Selwyn  and  all,  with  a 
thousand  apologies  for  anticipating  your  inquiry.  It  is  time  of  peace 
again,  now,  my  dear  marquis,  and  your  Temple  of  Janus  may  close  as 
soon  as  yon  like.  The  crisis  is  over,  and  the  country  rather  better 
than  could  be  expected." 


4  ■  » 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

CHIEFLY   INTENDED   EOR   LAWYERS. 


"  But  whether  you  intend  to  follow  your  profession  or  not,"  said 
Mr.  Molesworth  to  Bernard,  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  latter  from 
Aspen  Court,  "  you  should  qualify  yourself  for  it  by  passing  your  ex- 
amination. It  will  do  you  no  harm,  in  after  life,  to  have  acquitted 
yoarself  well,  and  besides,  it  looks  vague  and  scrambling  to  Vi^\^ 

8* 
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given  yonr  notices  for  the  purpose,  and  to  have  served  out  your  time, 
as  you  have  done,  and  then  to  turn  away  from  the  Hall.  A  man 
should  complete  what  he  undertakes." 

The  arguments  were  unexceptionable,  and  Bernard  Carlyon  pre- 
pared .for  the  examination  which  solicitors  have  been  of  late  years  re- 
quired to  undergo,  before  receiving  the  certificate  that  they  are  com- ' 
petent  to  be  trusted  with  the  interests  of  their  fellow-subjects.  The 
legal  Great- Go  is  not  a  very  formidable  affair,  however,  and  the  young 
gentleman  who  fails  in  it  must  have  given  beer  and  cigars  an  unfair 
preference  over  Blackstone  and  Chitty.  In  the  old  times,  the  judge 
who  admitted  the  solicitor  to  practice  was  supposed  to  investigate  his 
legal  acquirements ;  but,  for  many  years  before  the  regular  examina- 
tion was  ordained,  the  judges  imagined  that  they  had  almost  enough 
to  do  without  performing  this  educational  operation,  and  the  thing 
became  a  form.  Some  stock  anecdotes  on  the  subject  are  still  pre- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  novice — they  are,  however,  the  Joe  Millers 
of  Chancery  Lane,  and  nobody  repeats  them  except  in  lay  company. 
One  of  them  records  that  the  great  lawyer.  Lord  Ellenborough,  observ- 
ing a  country  youth  of  an  ingenuous  appearance  come  up  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  solicitor,  burst  upon  him  with  the  following  inquiries — 

**  Well,  sir,  you  have  learned  the  law  ?" 

^  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  my  lord,  I  mean,  at  least  I  hope  so,"  was  the  very 
proper  reply  of  the  candidate. 

"  Very  well.  Now,  suppose  a  tenant  for  life  should  hold  over,  what*s 
the  remedy  against  him  ?" 

"  Well,  my  lord,  that  is  a  case  in  which — let  me  see — ^yea,  with  def- 
erence to  your  lordship,  I  presume  that  the  course  would  be  regular 
— I  should  proceed  by  ejectment" 

And  the  hope  of  the  villa^  looked  for  approbation. 

**  Ha  1  And  you'd  seme  me  notice  by  nailing  it  on  the  outside  of 
his  cofSn,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  story  is  variously  finished,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  narra- 
tor. It  may  be  added,  that  the  aspirant  for  a  license,  on  comprehend- 
ing that  he  had  been  "sold,**  fell  down  in  a  fit,  or  jumped  out  of  win- 
dow, or  took  the  coach  back  to  Suffolk  and  cultivated  turnips  for  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life,  or  assented  to  the  judge's  view,  adding  an  in- 
quiry whether  he  would  like  any  thing  to  drink,  in  all  of  which  ways 
facetious  men  have  concluded  it  in  our  hearing.  But  to  the  unedu- 
cated multitude  it  may  be  as  well  for  you  to  explain  that  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough's  "  sell"  amounted  to  this.  "  Holding  over"  means  keeping  pos- 
session of  property  longer  than  you  are  entitled  to  do,  as  a  man  would 
who  had  a  lease  for  seven  years  and  stayed  for  eight  But  a  **  tenant 
for  life"  can  hardly  adopt  this  unlawful  course,  and  the  zeal  of  the  ap- 
prentice of  the  law,  who  was  instantly  anxious,  at  the  very  sound  of 
an  apparent  wrong,  to  be  down  upon  Uie  yirongrdoer,  win,  tnerefora,  a 
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little  hasty.    But  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  teU  this  or  any  other 
story  that  requires  explanation. 

The  Hall  of  the  Law  Society,  in  Chancery  Lane,  has  various  merits, 
and  one  of  tbem  is  the  remarkable  talent  with  which  the  architect  has 
jammed  it  into  the  narrow  slit  which  alone  could  be  spared  to  it  in 
that  costly  territory.  The  interior  of  the  Hail  is  handsome,  and  many 
bills  of  costs  must  have  been  duly  paid  before  the  funds  for  raising 
the  structure  could  have  been  accumulated.  The  portrait  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  honored  members  of  the  profession  is  the  only 
offering  by  the  fine  arts  to  their  sulky  sister,  described  by  Lord  Coke 
as  *^  the  Lady  Law,  who  loveth  to  lie  alone."  There  are  lectures  de- 
livered, at  night,  to  the  rising  generation  of  legalists ;  and  under  the 
same  roo(  moreover,  is  a  very  good  dub,  whose  wines  are  choice, 
and  have  been  shed  in  honor  of  many  verdicts  gained — and  lost  It 
was  into  this  Hall  that  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  and  about  a  hundred 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  paid  their  country  one  hundred  and  twenty 

giineaa,  were  inducted  one  morning,  in  order  to  its  being  seen  how 
r  thev  were  qualified  for  getting  back  that  liberal  outlay,  and  per- 
haps the  odd  thousand  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds  which  their  fees 
and  five  vears*  probation  had  cost  most  of  them.  Far  be  it  fix>m  a 
writer,  who  hath  to  do  with  social  life,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  lend 
hb  aid,  small  or  mat  as  it  chanceth,  towards  the  cleansing  away  and 
aweeping  forth  of  our  social  cobwebs,  to  seek  for  sophistical  reasons 
why  the  wholesome  broom  should  not  rattle  and  ferret  about  Chancery 
Lane.  But  there  may  be  no  objection  to  the  disabusing  the  popular 
mind  of  a  current  impression  that  a  solicitor's  education  is  a  cheap 
thing ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  not  an  artful  way  of 
farther  prejudicing  the  public  against  the  profession,  seeing  that  it  will 
naturally  and  liberally  be  supposed  that  tne  more  a  lawyer  has  spent, 
the  more  eager  he  will  be  to  get  his  money  back. 

It  was  a  gloomy,  chilly  morning,  and  as  the  assemblage  of  solicitors 
in  expectancy  waited  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  crowd  was  not  lively.  The  young  lawyer,  however,  becomes  a 
grave  man  of  business  long  before  the  collegian  or  the  medical  stu- 
dent has  finished  what  I  am  told  is  called  londng.  There  is  such  an 
utter  absence  of  every  thing  but  prosaic  conmionplace  in  the  lawyer^s 
avocation  (with  the  exception  of  that  very  small  proportion  of  his  en- 
gagements which  connects  itself  with  the  public  trials^,  and  such  an 
ab«:>lute  necessity  for  that  commonplace  to  be  regularly  and  strictly 
followed  out,  that  a  few  months  of  such  pursuit  tones  down  the  young 
professional  man  into  order  and  gravity.  He  has  no  animating  strug- 
gle, no  collegiate  honors  to  prompt  and  to  reward  his  nights  of  toil 
and  labor ;  he  sees  none  of  the  strange  and  varjring  physical  pheno- 
mena which  render  the  medical  career  one  of  incessantly  shifting  ex- 
citeaMBt    And  without  any  vulgar  disparagement  of  ^xx  ix^tellectqal 
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calling  rendered  ignoble  by  exceptional  followen,  it  is  imponble  to 
deny,  that  while  the  collegian's  studies  are  chiefly  of  an  elevating 
character,  and  while  the  wildest  young  fellow  who  ever  ran  the  hos- 
pital must  feel  that  in  every  bandage  he  secures,  every  muscle  he 
learns,  he  is  personally  doing  something  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the 
young  lawyer  must  take  an  unusually  extended  view  of  his  business^ 
if  he  sees  in  it  much  more  than  a  complicated  machine  for  helping 
mankind  to  indulge,  accofding  to  rule,  its  healthy  and  enduring  love 
of  antagonism.  His  own  share  in  the  working  of  the  engine  into  one 
end  of  which  we  cram  a  furious,  bewildered,  and  prejudiced  brace  of 
enemies,  while  from  the  other  we  draw  a  pellucid  stream  of  equity,  is 
usually  so  indirect  as  scarcely  to  be  appreciable.  The  absence  of  any 
direct  and  visible  purpose  in  nine-tenths  of  a  young  lawyer's  work 
may  have  something  to  do  with  his  premature  abandonment  of  en- 
thusiasm about  it  The  groups  which  clustered  in  the  portico  of  the 
Law  Hall  on  the  morning  in  question  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
similar  gatherings  at  Guy's  and  at  the  University. 

Most  of  the  men  looked  as  if  they  had  been  reading  hard,  and 
these  were  calm  and  confident  enougn.  But  there  were  a  few  who 
had  scorned  any  preparatory  training,  and  had  been  very  vauntful 
until  within  a  few  days  of  the  appointed  date,  when  they  suddenly 
grew  frightened,  and  laid  out  for  themselves  a  system  of  reading 
which  no  one  but  the  man  who  got  through  Euclid  at  breakfast 
(omitting  the  childish  ABC  and  D,  and  the  foolish  pictures)  coold 
ever  accomplish  In  the  time.  Consequently  they  came  up,  ill  with 
their  gigantic  efforts,  and  flustered  at  their  inefficacy.  It  was  a  little 
piteous  to  hear  a  few  of  the  questions  these  men  put  to  better  in- 
formed friends,  and  the  helpless  want  of  mental  digestion  displayed 
by  the  inouirers.  Among  them  there  was  a  fast  young  gentlemao, 
named  Bliber  (somewhat  of  our  friend  Mr.  Chequerbent's  school), 
who  was  especially  conscious  of  having  neglected  his  studies.  He, 
in  his  despair,  had  devised  a  small  theory  of  mnemonics,  which  he 
trusted  would  help  him  to  recollect  some  of  the  more  salient  points  in 
the  law  creed.  He  had  been  living  rather  too  hard  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Coming  up  to  Bernard,  whom  he  knew,  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice — 

'*  I  say — do  me  a  &vor.  Ask  me  a  question  or  two,  such  as  yoa 
think  the  fellows  inside  vrill  put" 

Carlyon  laughed,  and,  knowing  his  man,  asked  him  a  very  simple 
Chancery  question  indeed-— one  equivalent  to  asking  a  young  lady 
over  her  firet  music-book,  how  many  semitones  there  are  in  an  oe* 
tave, 

"  Stop,"  he  answered ;  "  don't  hurry  me.  I'll  tell  you.  Williani, 
that  ipeans  a  bill ;  resurrectionist,  that's  revivor ;  dop't  hurry  m^-r 
last  p^  of  the  Tima^  that's  supplement" 
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*  Just  00— A  bill  of  rerivor'  and  supplement,''  said  Bernard.  ^  I 
think  I  like  your  Bystem,  but  you  have  only  answered  half  the  ques- 
tion;' 

^  I  know  that ;  I'm  going  on,"  and  he  struggled  to  recall  his  im- 
agery. "  Confound  it,  if  they  would  examine  me  in  my  own  cham- 
bers I  should  be  perfect,  because  I  know  to  what  comers  to  look  for 
my  signs,  but  here  I  am  lost.  Revivor  and  supplement,  well,  so  far 
so  good.  Then  there's  a  nobleman's  eldest  son  William,  that's  a 
second  title  to  the  bill ;  and  then  a  chap  beating  clothes,  that's  aba- 
ting the  suit ;  and  then,  a  theatrical  bespeak,  that's  praying  a  specific 
performance.  No,  I  don't  seem  to  have  got  what  you  ask.  Try  an- 
other." 

**  Yes ;  what's  that  dirty  fellow  eyeing  you  in  that  curious  way 
for !  He  looks  like  one  of  Tango's  men.  Are  you  afraid  of  any 
thing?  Shall  I  speak  to  him  ?  It  won't  do  to  be  caught  to-day,  you 
know." 

^  Would  you  be  so  good  f "  returned  the  &st  man,  looking  round 
in  some  trepidation. 

Bernard  had  seen  this  nort  of  thing,  and  the  watcher  and  he  came 
quickly  to  an  understanding,  promoted  by  Carlyon's  fingers  coming 
into  contact  with  the  other's  djrty  paw  for  a  moment 

^  I  can't  say  after  to-day,"  said  the  man,  mysteriously. 

'^ After  to-day,  I  dare  say  he  don't  care,"  said  Bernard,  "and  he's 
always  to  be  found,  you  know." 

*^  No  go  "  said  a  keen-faced,  dark-eyed,  not  ill-looking  person,  evi- 
dently of  the  Hebraic  faith,  gliding  from  b^i^  a  column — **I  must 
have  him,  Mr.  Carlyon.  The  clerk  to  the  firm  that  sues  is  actually 
standing  there,  going  up  to  be  examined.  He  sent  over  for  me. 
There's  no  help,  unless  he  had  the  sense  to  bolt,  and  now  it's  too 
late." 

**  Deuced  hard  upon  a  fellow,  on  the  day  on  which  his  chances  all 
depend.     I'll  speak  to  the  other  man." 

^  No  go,  I  tell  you.  He's  now  pointing  at  Blibei  with  his  thumb, 
behind  his  back.  What  an  ass  Bliber  was  not  to  cut  Ah,  he's 
going  to  try  it  now,  but  it's  of  no  use.  Exactly  so,  the  other  man  is 
pretending  to  be  friendly,  and  really  stopping  him — see.  Between 
you  and  me  and  this  stone  post,  it  don't  matter,  for  Bliber's  no  more 
chance  of  passing  than  that  cab — which  is  passing,  you'll  say.  Not 
bad.  My  boy,  Solomon,  who's  eleven,  has  picked  up  more  law.  Mr. 
Bliber,  sir." 

The  capture  was  made,  and  Mr.  Bliber  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff.  He  looked  rather  depressed,  poor  fellow,  as  he  departed 
across  the  street  with  the  officer. 

'*'  I'll  come  over  to  you  as  soon  as  this  is  done,"  said  Bernard ; 
**  keep  up  your  spirits.    And,"  he  said,  rather  loodly,  addressing  those 
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about  hhn,  '*  if  any  other  person  has  appreheosions,  I  advise  him  to 
be  off  at  once,  as  there  is  a  gentleman  here,"  and  he  looked  at  the 
informant,  "  whose  good  feeling  at  such  a  time  teaches  him  to  point 
out  his  fellow-candidates  to  the  baili&" 

The  individual  in  question,  an  undersized,  wiry,  rather  unclean- 
looking  person,  angrily  desired  Mr.  Carlyon  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

^*  I  should  recommend  anybody  to  mind  his  own  business  rather 
than  intrust  it  to  such  dirty  hands  as  yours,"  replied  Bernard,  a  retort 
which,  being  impertinent  rather  than  witty,  told  with  great  effect 
upon  the  by-standers. 

One  of  Uiem,  a  stalwart  younff  Scotchman,  brought  a  lone,  lean, 
but  heavy  arm  upon  the  hat  of  the  small  man,  and  inextricably  bon- 
neted him  with  the  blow.  The  doors  at  that  moment  opened,  and 
the  blinded  man,  struggling  in  his  hat,  was  hustled  by  the  indignant 
crowd,  and  thrust  with  many  kicks  into  the  rear  of  the  group.  And 
as  several  of  the  men,  as  they  went  in,  gravely  assured  the  door- 
keepers that  the  fellow  was  a  well-known  pickpocket,  the  entir 
which  he  was  ultimately  permitted  to  make  into  the  Hall  was  not  al- 
together triumphant 

For  the  awful  ceremony  of  the  examination,  rows  of  tables,  covered 
with  green  baize,  and  furnished  with  writing  materials,  ran  up  the 
Hall,  and  at  the  end  a  transverse  table  was  placed  for  the  examiners, 
who  were  leading  members  of  the  profession,  and  gentlemen  in  whom 
it  was  impossible  not  to  place  the  fullest  confidence.  The  candidates 
took  their  seats,  and«there  was  a  pause  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  recognitions  were  made,  and  quiet  jokes  exchanged. 

'*  Which  department  are  you  strongest  in,  Tom  ?"  asked  a  candidate 
of  his  neighbor. 

'*I  don't  know ;  but  Fm  weakest  in  criminal  law." 

^  What,  after  appearing  so  often  before  the  beaks  to  be  fined  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  be  handed  !^'  replied  the  other,  closing  the  dialogue  with 
a  retort  that  resembles  the  barber's  chair  mentioned  by  one  of  Shak- 
speare*s  clowns,  which  fits  everybody. 

"  I  have  been  reading  in  a  conveyancer's  chambers,"  said  a  third 
expectant  ^  None  of  your  pettifogging  work  for  me.  I  shall  treat 
them  with  such  essays  on  shifting  clauses,  and  discontinuance,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  they  will  take  the  rest  for  granted." 

^  On  the  contrary,  you  write  such  a  hand,  that  they'll  pluck  you 
out  of  mere  spite,  for  giving  them  so  much  trouble." 

The  printed  papers  of  questions  were  now  handed  round,  and  it 
was  with  a  sort  of  flutter  that  the  majority  of  the  candidates  eagerly 
skimmed  the  list  to  see  what  was  their  general  chance  of  mwng 
satisfactory  replies.  There  were  about  eighty  questions,  and  these 
were  divided  into  six  or  seven  classes,  each  set  being  propounded  in 
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reference  to  some  separate  department  of  law.  Bernard  speedily  saw 
that  in  four  of  the  classes  he  was  perfectly  easy,  and  that  he  could 
^'▼e  a  sufficiency  of  reasonably  exact  replies  to  the  remaining  queries. 
The  distinction  will  be  understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the 
more  aristocratic  offices  conveyancing  and  chancery  practice  are 
chiefly  attended  to,  while  in  others  common  law  is  the  sheet-anchor. 
Criminal  law  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  certain  establishments, 
and  few  of  the  generality  of  young  lawyers  know  more  about  it  than 
they  learn  from  the  police  reports. 

In  the  first  half  hour  there  was  a  dead  silence,  every  man  studying 
his  paper.  The  seats  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  communica- 
tion between  the  candidates  is  not  easy,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  sort 
of  gentlemanly  patrol  constantly  walking  up  and  down  to  see  that 
men  do  not  help  one  another.  But  they  manage  to  do  a  little  in 
that  way,  and  small  rolls  of  paper  might  be  seen  gliding  along  the 
green  baize,  like  miniature  billiard-balls,  in  several  directions,  some- 
times in  any  line  but  that  desired  by  the  propeller.  They  were  not 
always,  however,  petitions  for  advice,  some  of  them  containing  mis- 
cellaneous criticism.  One  rolled  so  near  the  patrol,  that,  though  not 
willing  to  see  more  than  he  was  compelled  to  do,  he  could  not  refrain 
firom  taking  it  up,  and  though  no  steps  resulted,  it  was  subsequently 
known  to  nave  been  read  at  the  examiners'  board.  It  contained 
a  very  irreverent  and  indecorous  illustration  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. 

^  The  M  Faffins  at  the  end  of  the  Hall  respectfully  request  that 
their  pupils^  the  young  prigs^  will  look  alive.  Therefore^  James,  go 
a-headr 

An  hour  passed,  and  a  few  of  the  more  rapid  candidates  completed 
their  work,  and  successively  carried  up  their  replies  to  the  examina- 
tion-table. They  were  desired  to  leave  them,  and  not  to  retain  copies 
of  their  answers. 

^  What's  that  injunction  for,  do  you  suppose  ?*'  asked  one  man  of 
another,  as  they  went  out 

**  That  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  them  in  the  wrong,  if  they 
pluck  us  for  incompetency." 

^  I  conclude  that  one  of  the  ecaminera  is  going  to  publish  a  law- 
book, and  wished  to  avail  himself  of  my  incomparable  notes  on  the 
•abject  I  hope  he  means  to  write  on  criminal  law,  as  I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  rather  done  the  thing.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I 
have  answered  all  the  questions." 

"  Deuce  you  have  ?  I  left  them  blank.  Before  whom  have  you 
laid  that  ofiences  committed  on  the  high  seas  are  to  be  tried  ?" 

"  Before  the  Lord-Mayor,  of  course." 

«  Nonsense.     Why  ?" 

*^  Because  he  is  Conservator  of  the  River  Thames.    That's  near 
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enough  for  a  geDtleman,  who  never  dirtied  his  hands  wi^  eriminal 
law." 

Carljon  was  not  among  the  first  group  who  went  np,  nor  was  he 
latest  Long  after  he  had  left,  a  large  hody  of  the  candidates  sat, 
and  some  of  them  lingered  until  late  in  the  day.  Considering  that 
no  young  lawyer  receives  the  slightest  training  or  direction  from  his 
employers  as  to  his  course  of  study,  beyond  possibly  a  recommenda- 
tion to  buy  one  or  two  of  the  standard  books,  and  as  there  is  no 
recognized  system  round  which  his  reading  can  be  concentrated,  it  is 
creditable  to  the  shrewdness  and  industry  of  the  rising  legal  gen- 
eration (hat  they  manage  to  collect  so  large  a  quantity  of  information, 
and  to  pass  their  examinations  creditably.  It  would  be  unjust,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  make  the  trial  very  severe,  but  even  conducted 
as  it  is,  with  eveiy  desire  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder  the  candidates, 
a  few  fall  victims  to  their  own  idleness,  and  to  the  want  of  the  ordi- 
nary assistance  afforded  to  every  other  class  to  whom  such  tests  are 
proposed.  A  few  lectures,  to  which  the  guardian  of  our  interests 
(and  who,  according  to  the  greatest  living  lawyer,  must  now  be  al- 
ways at  our  elbow  to  scare  away  the  Succession-Duty  vultures)  may 
subscribe  or  not  as  he  pleases,  are  all  the  assistance  afforded  to  help 
him  in  self-qualification. 

It  was  contrived  that  the  story  of  the  bailiff  and  the  man  who  had 
pointed  out  the  victim  should  reach  the  examiners^  table,  and  poesi- 
bly,  when  the  paper  was  brought  up,  the  tone  of  the  receiver  was 
more  brusque  than  it  had  been  in  other  cases.  But  the  unclean  little 
individual  knew  his  work,  and  had  done  it  fairly,  and  however  glad 
the  authorities  might  have  been  to  pluck  a  man  by  no  means  likely 
to  adorn  the  profession,  they  would  not  commit  the  injustice  of  strain- 
ing the  slightest  point  against  him.  I  am  pleased  that  he  was 
kicked,  but  I  should  have  been  sorry  had  he  been  plucked,  for,  un- 
clean and  discourteous  as  he  was,  and  mean  as  appeared  the  act  he 
had  committed,  I  fear  he  had  no  option — he  executed  the  express 
orders  given  him  by  the  firm  which  he  was  serving.  A  gentleman 
would  have  refused  compliance,  but  this  person  was  not  one,  but  had 
his  articles  given  him,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  exchange  for  exceeding 
hard  service,  and  on  a  miserable  stipend  he  was  just  keeping  alive  a 
long  white  sickly  wife,  and  seven  or  eight  little  children,  as  wiry  and 
as  unclean  as  himself.  How  he  had  scraped  together  his  stamp- 
money  is  only  known  to  himself,  and  perhaps  to  some  disreputable 
clients  in  the  borough  for  whom  he  collected  rents  and  did  all  sorts 
of  work  at  over-hours.  He  was  a  poor,  struggling,  ill-conditioned 
creature,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  ought  to  have  been  ruined.  Such 
men,  however,  wriggle  into  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  those  who 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them,  never 
quite  foi^t  it,  even  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  hundred  hi|^-bred  and 
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hoDOnble  fellows,  nominally  of  the  same  calling.  But  thk  is  another 
sense  in  which  the  law — and  not  the  London  Tavern — is  open  to 
"ererybody." 


^ »» 


CHAPTER  XXTL 

MR.   OARLTON's   CORRESPONDSirre. 

No,  1. — The  Misses  Wilmslow. 

Aipen  Conrt.  Wednesdaj, ) 
and  several  other  days.    ) 

Dkar  Mr.  Carlton, — We  have  devised  a  much  better  plan  than 
yours.  Instead  of  our  writing  separate  notes  to  you,  and  boring  you 
with  the  same  things  three  times  over,  which  we  should  very  likely  do, 
we  intsnd  all  three  to  join  in  the  same  letter,  and  so  each  can  re- 
lieve the  other.  This  we  consider  a  most  clever  invention,  and 
whatever  merit  it  has  belongs  to  Kate.  [A  great  story.  Amy 
thought  of  it  first  A.]  First  you  will,  of  course,  be  naturally 
anxious  to  know  how  the  squirrel  is.  Well,  it  is  dead.  We  think 
that  the  poor  thing's  loss  is  entirely  the  result  of  Amy's  allowing  it  to 
nibble  a  cake  of  vermilion  out  of  her  color-box.  [We  don't  think 
eaiy  thing  of  the  kind,  Bernard ;  it  was  frightened  to  death  by  a 
strange  eat  A.]  However,  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best,  for  it  used  to 
eat  l^es  in  the  new  curtains,  and  though  mamma  is  sorry  it  is  dead, 
we  think  she  used  to  set  the  window  open  to  let  it  run  away,  which 
was  very  artful  of  her.  We  tell  her  we  should  like  her  very  much 
if  she  were  not  so  artful     [She's  a  dear.    A.] 

We  suppose  that  you  go  every  night  to  the  opera,  and  therefore 
we  expect  that  you  will  send  us  some  new  music,  of  the  best  kind, 
but  it  had  better  not  be  too  difficult  You  will  easily  guess  whose 
laxiness  dictated  this  last  sentence.  [Not  mine,  A.J  Kate  and 
Emma  can  now  manage  CHomo  cTorrore  tolerably  well  in  their  own 
estimation,  but  their  parents  do  not  listen  to  it  with  much  enthusi- 
asm— mamma  saying  that  we  **  want  practice,"  and  papa  telling  us, 
in  strong  terms»  that  we  want  diable  !  Kate  thinks  that  if  she  could 
hear  it  once  given  by  the  firat-rate  people,  she  should  know,  at  all 
events,  where  our  weakness  is.  As  for  Ainy,  she  scarcely  ever 
touches  the  instrument,  except  to  ridicule  us.  [Do  not  believe  them. 
She  practised  yesterday.  A.]  Yes,  while  we  were  putting  on  our 
bonnets. 

Martha  brought  us  in  four  hedgehogs  vesterday,  but  they  are  stupid 
little  things,  and  we  are  going  to  send  them  away,  because  papa  sets 
Blue  at  them,  and  the  foohsh  dog  gets  his  nose  all  scratched  to  pieces. 
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There  is  a  Buperetition  about  them,  it  seems,  that  thej  keiep  off  efil 
eyes.  We  toM  this  to  Lord  Rookbury,  who  has  been  over  here  sev- 
eral times,  and  ]ie  laughed  heartily,  and  said  something  in  French 
which  we  could  none  of  us  catch.  Perhaps  it  was  a  proverb,  and 
you  know  it  ?  Lord  Rookbury  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  liking 
for  papa,  and  walks  about  the  grounds  with  him  for  an  hour  together. 
They  seem  to  have  known  a  good  many  people  in  common,  whom 
they  call  by  the  oddest  names.  [Mamma  don't  like  the  earL  A.1 
Amy  has  no  right  to  say  this,  Mr.  Uarlyon.  Mamma  has  never  said 
any  thing  of  Sie  kind,  and  we  have  scolded  Amy  for  putting  it  in, 
but  she  insists  on  having  her  way.  [They  know  it  as  well  as  I 
do.    A.]    Pray  take  no  notice  of  such  nonsense. 

You  must  write  very  soon  and  tell  us  how  you  are  going  on,  and 
how  you  like  your  new  engagements.  Amy  says  that  if  there  are 
any  young  ladies  in  the  family  you  are  not  to  offer  to  improve  their 
writing,  as  hers  does  you  no  credit  It  is  right  to  say  that  she  has 
not  written  a  copy  since  you  left.  She  has  now  run  up-stairs^  we  be- 
lieve, to  scramble  over  one,  in  order  to  contradict  this. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlyon,  one  word  in  perfect  confidence,  and  do  not  al- 
lude to  it  when  you  write  back.  We  are  not  quite  happy  about  the 
friendship  between  papa  and  a  certain  person.  There  seems  no  reason 
for  it,  and  mamma,  we  are  certain,  listens  earnestly  to  what  they  sa^ 
when  she  meets  them ;  but  before  they  come  up  to  her,  Lord  K. 
changes  his  voice,  and  papa  looks  very  mysterious.  If  it  is  wrong  to 
ask  you  whether  you  understand  it  at  all,  we  are  very  sorry  that  we 
have  mentioned  it  Kate  wishes  it  known  that  she  advised  this  to 
be  written.  We  hope  that  there  are  no  more  troubles  in  store  for 
mamma.  Pray  excuse  the  liberty  of  asking  you  whether  it  means 
any  thing.      What  can  Lord  R.  want  with  papa  f 

Amy  msists  on  finishing  the  letter.  I  assure  you,  Bernard,  I  have 
pnictised  a  great  deal,  and  have  written  a  beautiful  copy.  You 
might  send  me  something  from  town  to  amuse  me,  but  I  suppose  yoa 
are  so  taken  up  with  your  fine  ladies  and  your  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  your  operas,  that  you  never  think  of  me.  Never  mind, 
"  I  am  but  as  one  cast  away,"  but  I  think  you  might  send  the  draw- 
ing-book, and  the  pattern  for  the  slippers. 

We  inclose  you  our  united  kind  regards,  and  are, 

Dear  Mr.  Carlyon, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Emma) 

Katb   VWiL1I8XX>W. 

Amt    ) 

Bernard  Carlyon,  Esq. 

[P.  ^.—Anwer  to  Kate.    I  am  certain  she  will  Wee  it — A.J 
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No.  2. — Mr,  Paul  Ckeqtierbent. 

Sonthend,  Essex. 

Mr  DEAR  Carlton, — Once  more  I  want  you  to  get  me  out  of  a 
scrape,  and  positively  for  the  third  and  last  time  of  asking.  I  was 
going  to  write  that  I  would  do  the  same  for  you,  but  you  never  get 
into  scrapes,  at  least  not  to  ray  knowledge,  so  I  can  only  say,  that  if 
ever  you  do,  command  Paul  Chequerbent 

*^  AmOy  amas,  I  love  a  lass.''  If  that  does  not  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  the  fact  is  this.  I  ought  to  have  gone 
down  to  you  at  Thingamy  Court  Well,  I  did  not  I  went  to  a 
ball,  and  then  to  the  station-house,  and  then  to  dinner  (a  precious 
bad  one),  and  then  to  Gravesend,  and  then  I  nearly  went  to  the  bot- 
tom oftne  Thame^  and  but  for  a  splendid  display  of  nautical  skill  on 
my  part,  whitebait  would  be  lunching  on  me  at  this  present  writing. 

I  am  here — here  means  a  horribly  retired  watering-place  on  the 
Thames,  and  I  am  at  the  principal  inn,  with  two  virtuous  females  in 
distress  living  with  me.  One  of  them  weighs  about  nineteen  stone. 
We  are  in  pawn.  I  have  spent  all  mv  money,  and  therefore  make  it 
up  in  swagger,  for  fear  the  landlord  should  suspect  any  thing.  Just 
now,  as  a  mere  financial  operation,  I  threatened  to  smash  the  waiter, 
a  warlike  attitude  sending  up  the  fdnds.     But  this  cannot  go  on. 

Will  you  do  two  things  ?  See  the  old  Mole,  and  make  it  all  right 
for  me  to  come  back  to  the  office.  Tell  him  I  am  innocent  or  peni- 
tent, or  have  got  the  measles,  or  any  thing  you  think  will  soften  his 
heart,  for  he  is  a  stem  and  oyster  man.  Next,  manage  to  send  me  a 
post-office  order  for  ten  pounds,  and  I  will  pay  you  back  in  a  fortnight 
at  latest,  adding  the  blessings  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  If  you  knew 
what  a  pretty  girl  was  in  pawn  with  me,  to  say  nothing  of  an  exceed- 
ingly heavy  Christian,  nineteen  stone  as  aforesaid,  you  would  hasten 
to  take  us  out.  Till  you  do,  I  must  go  on  ordering  champagne  and 
insulting  the  waiter. 

Perpetually  yours, 

Bernard  Carljon,  Esq.  PaIJL  ChsquxrbsNT. 


No.  3. — Mr.  MoleswortK, 

Dear  Bernard, — I  dined  at  the  Law  Club  this  evening,  and  of 
course  met  some  of  the  dons  who  had  presided  at  the  examination. 
You  may  like  to  icnow  that  your  answers  are  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  something  more,  and  regret  was  expressed  that  a  man  who  had 
mastered  his  work  should  desert  it  when  likely  to  be  profitable.  I 
forestall  the  official  intimation.     Let  me  see  you  to-morrow. 

Yours  truly,  8.  Molesworth. 

Mr.  Csrlyon. 
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No,  4. — Lilian  Trevelyan, 

FivB  letters  from  you,  dearest  Beniard,  and  only  one  poor  little 
note  from  me  in  answer,  and  yet  perhaps  that  one  little  note  caused 
me  more  thought  than  you  bestowed  upon  all  your  kind  letters 
Ah  I  I  hear  your  reply  as  clearly  as  if  you  were  murmuring  it  at  my 
ear.  You  would  tell  me  to  let  my  heart  speak  as  you  do  yours,  and 
then  there  would  be  little  need  for  thought  Tell  me  when  you 
write,  Bernard,  whether  those  were  not  the  words  that  flew  to  your 
lips  when  you  read  what  I  have  written.  And  yet  you  need  not,  for 
I  am  certain  they  wei^  Indeed,  my  heart  is  speaking  to  yoiL 
Sometimes  I  think  that  it  can  speak  better  in  a  letter  ihan  when 
we  are  together,  and  then  again  I  know  that  it  is  -  not  so.  Bernard, 
you  must  not  read  my  letters  with  your  eye  only,  but  take  them  into 
•ome  quiet  place  and  read  them  aloud  to  yourself.  Try  to  put 
Lilian's  accents  upon  Lilian's  words.  She  will  trust  you  to  be  her 
interpreter,  for  she  believes  that  you  understand  her.  I  will  answer 
for  that  on  her  part 

You  have  never  loved  before,  dear  Bernard  (do  I  write  your  name 
too  often  ? — ^ah,  if  you  could  only  see — but  never  mind),  but  yon 
must  have  been  loved.  Perhaps  there  is  some  poor  woman's  beait 
that  loves  you  now.  I  rest  so  perfectly  tranquil  in  my  entire  faith 
in  you,  that  I  could  hear  that  it  was  so,  and  feel  only  kindness  for  her 
and  pity.  But  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  know  whether  all  womea 
^ho  truly  love  are  possessed  by  that  bewildering  sense  of  emotion, 
which  is  now  my  trouble  and  my  delight  Bernard,  since  thai  day, 
all  that  I  see,  all  that  I  read,  all  that  I  hear,  has  a  new  meaning. 
There  is  a  whirl  around  me,  and  yet  I  am  at  peace.  I  feel  a  thou- 
sand times  more  estranged  from  the  world,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  which  I  do  not  feel  an  interest  I  have  heard  of  the  selfishness  of 
love,  and  I  may  be  unknowingly  selfish,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
henrt  has  expanded,  and  finds  something  good  and  joyous,  turn  where 
it  will.  But  I  have  a  good  mind  to  strike  out  all  that  I  have  said. 
If  I  let  it  remain  it  is  only  on  condition  that  you  promise  to  remem- 
ber this,  that  I  have  been  brought  up  in  almost  isolation,  and  if  I 
speak  too  frankly — no,  I  do  not,  but  perhaps  I  am  giving  but  a  foolish, 
impulsive  utterance  to  my  sensations.  Are  you  reading  this  aloud, 
Bernard?  If  you  are,  you  will  not  smile,  but  I  am  afraid  to 
look  back  and  see  what  I  have  written.  How  different  is  the  feeling 
with  which  I  read  every  line,  every  word  of  yours — read  it  as  a  whole, 
and  in  separate  sentences,  and  comparing  one  word  with  another— 
come,  I  will  let  you  smile  now. 

Not  a  word  has  passed  between  Mr.  Hey  wood  and  me  upon  the 
subject    He  has  never  introduced  your  name,  and,  as  you  may  bs 
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sore,  I  have  not  done  so.  But  I  am  certain  that  you  are  not  out  of 
his  thoughts.  I  know  this  from  little  symptoms  which  it  is  but  of 
late  that  I  have  thought  of  remarking.  In  speaking  only  yesterday 
to  a  visitor,  he  quoted  something  that  you  said,  on  your  fii-st  visit, 
and  he  used  your  exact  words,  and  then  scoffed  at  the  opinion,  but 
he  never  alluded  to  you.  And  he  has  discarded  a  favorite  book 
which  used  seldom  to  be  out  of  his  hand — the  title  is,  ^  The  works 
of  F.  Rabelais,  Physician."  I  am  certain  that  you  spoke  of  the 
book,  and  he  threw  it  away  one  day,  remarking  that  he  supposed 
that  it  would  be  a  school-book  one  of  these  days,  considering  what 
sort  of  persons  professed  to  understand  it  now.  I  am  positive  that 
he  alluded  to  you,  and  the  more  so,  because  he  would  not  look  at 
ma  while  he  spoke.  Am  I  not  a  keen-sighted  little  spy  ?  But  I 
hope  it  does  not  vex  you  to  hear  this  ?  Mr.  Hey  wood  is  a  clever 
person,  but  dreadfully  prejudiced,  and  bitter  when  he  takes  an 
antipathy. 

My  dear,  dear  Bernard  I  that  is  ^bat  I  want  to  repeat  to  ypu  until 
yoa  are  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  so  long  as  you  please  you  may  say  it 
to  yourself  for  me.  You  must  pardon  any  thing  that  you  do  not  al- 
together like  in  my  letter,  and  say  to  yourself  **  Poor  Lilian  has  been 
neglected,  but  we  will  teach  her  better."  God  bless  you,  my  own 
Bernard.  Your  affectionate 

Lilian. 
Bvntfd  Carljon,  ISBq. 

P.  8. — Every  day  f  Of  course.  And  if  there  are  two  posts,  which 
I  think  there  are,  yoa  are  to  write  twice  a-day.  I  wonder  whether 
jOQ  wear  that  chaiiL 

1^0.  6. — Mrs.  Forester. 

Park-street,  Fridaj. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Carlton, — If  you  are  the  good-natured  person 
you  professed  yourself  to  be,  you  will  look  in  here  to-morrow  nighty 
after  the  Opera.  There  will  be  two  or  three  pleasant  girls,  so  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  a  tite-a-tiU  with 

That  Mrs.  Forsstxr. 

P.  S. — ^Mind,  I  should  not  ask  you,  if  I  did  not  want  you. 


No.  e.—Mr.  Bliher. 

Hotel  Jeraealem. 


Mt  dbar  Carlvon, — I  can't  turn  in  until  I  have  wiibbled  a  few 
words  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to-day,  and,  as  they  charge 
threepence  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  penny  for  a  wafer,  and  twopence 
hs  a  Qaeen's  head,  here  goes  for  six  pennWh  of  gratitude.     Non 
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86086  apart,  old  man,  I  am  devilishly  thankful  to  yoa.  As  to  the 
XDopuses,  of  course,  weUl  put  that  all  straight  as  soon  as  I  can,  mean- 
time, I  inclose  my  I  O  U,  which  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  car- 
ried on  upon  the  true  principles  of  currency  would  be  discounted  im- 
promptu, and,  in  fact,  with  thanks  to  me  for  encouraging  their  estab- 
lishment   I  drink  your  health. 

Well,  Fm  locked  up,  and,  I  fancy,  likely  to  be,  for  between  yoa 
and  me,  Fve  rather  overdone  the  thing.  The  governor  has  paid  me 
out  twice,  but  he  can't  manage  it  again ;  his  living's  a  small  one ; 
and  then  I  have  a  set  of  unnatural  brothers  and  sisters  who  think 
they  ought  to  be  maintained  as  well  as  me,  and  they  may  have  some 
faint  show  of  right  on  their  side.  They  have  clubbed  their  little  six- 
pences for  me,  often,  and  I  mean  to  pay  them  back  some  day.  But^ 
clearly,  I  shall  not  let  the  Rectory  party  know  of  the  present  state  of 
affinirs.     I  shall  write  that  I  am  sent  to  Paris  on  a  special  mission. 

Somebody  told  me — a  fool,  I  suppose — that  you  were  going  to  cut 
the  law.  The  best  answer  to  that  was  my  seeing  you  at  uie  law-shop 
to-day.  If  I  had  your  chances  and  your  talent,  I  would  make  a  for- 
tune. Don't  you  think  of  going  out  ?  Now,  to  encourage  you,  I 
will  give  you  a  job.  You  shall  have  the  honor  of  taking  me  through 
the  Insolvent  Court  Such  a  chance  does  not  often  occur  to  a  young 
beginner.  I  see  in  it  your  first  step  to  a  brilliant  career,  and  I  drink 
your  health. 

I  shall  be  moved  over  to  the  Bench  at  once,  as,  though  mine  host 
here  is  not  a  bad  fellow  in  his  way,  half  a  guinea  a-day  for  leave  to 
walk  in  a  cage  is  too  much.  So  I  shall  cross  the  water,  and  as  soon 
as  I  get  a  good  room,  I  shall  give  a  bit  of  a  party,  and  you  must 
come.  I  know  a  fellow  who  will  bring  a  flute,  and  we'll  have  cards 
and  kippered  salmon,  and  all  the  other  delicacies  of  the  season.  Your 
health! 

There's  nobody  here,  scarcely,  except  an  unfortunate  young  fellow 
who  says  he  put  his  name  to  a  bill  to  serve  a  friend  (I  am  told  that  a 
^ood  many  people  do  that),  and  never  received  any  of  the  money,  but 
had  believed  that  the  bill  was  taken  up.  Do  you  believe  that  a  bill  was 
ever  taken  up  ?  He  cannot  pay,  being  a  clerk  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  a-year.  Moreover,  he  will  assuredly  lose  his  situation  if  he 
is  not  at  his  desk  to-morrow,  as  his  employers  are  city  people,  very  re- 
ligious, who  say  that  it  is  wicked  not  to  pay  your  debts,  whether  you  can 
or  not,  and  will  infallibly  give  him  the  sack.  Another  thing  against  him 
is,  that  he  has  been  married  about  three  months  only,  having  exhaust- 
ed what  little  credit  he  had  to  furnish  a  couple  of  rooms.  Rather  a 
pretty  girl,  his  wife.  She  has  been  here,  crying  her  poor  little  soul 
out,  and  wanting  to  stop  with  him  and  ^mfort  him ;  a  very  irregular 
proposal.  So  i  promised  to  comfort  him,  and  the  poor  girl  went 
away  convulsed  with  sobbing,  but,  on  the  whole,  grateful.     She 
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broQgbt  him  a  nice  little  bundle — shaving  things,  a  night-cap,  and  some 
cough  lozenges.  How  the  women  think  of  you  when  you  are  in  a 
mess !  As  soon  as  I  have  gone  through  the  Court,  I  shall  marry.  I 
wish  I  had  done  it  sooner.  The  clerk  talked  of  poisoning  himself;  a 
nasty  idea,  out  of  which  I  have  argued  him.  I  appealed  to  his 
moral  sense,  but  that  shop  was  shut  up.  But  luckily  he  has  assured 
his  life  for  some  trumpery  hundred  pounds  for  poor  little  Mary — that's 
his  wife — and  as  soon  as  I  reminded  him  that  the  policy  would  be 
vitiated,  he  actually  spirted  out  the  brandy  and  water  ^m  bis  mouth, 
as  if  that  were  poison  too ;  and  he  was  not  far  wrong.  I  suppose  there's 
nothing  can  be  done  for  the  little  wretch ;  if  there  could,  I  should  be 
glad,  as  his  wife's  eyes  are  like  my  sister  Fanny's.     Your  health  I 

This  is  a  long  rigmarole ;  but  what's  a  fellow  to  do  but  write  when 
he  is  locked  up  in  a  sponging-house,  with  nobody  but  a  weeping  dot- 
and-gowunner  to  talk  to.  Uome  over  to-morrow,  that  is  a  go^  old 
man,  and  bring  some  cigars  and  a  sporting  paper.  Finally,  your 
health !  Ever  yours, 

Samuel  Bubkr. 

Hr.  Cariyon. 

P.  S. — I  hear  that  MTarlane  nearly  smashed  that  rascal,  and  that 
you  all  kicked  him  round  and  round  the  Hall.  What  a  lark !  When 
I  get  out,  I  shall  study  the  art  of  cookery  with  express  reference  to 
his  goote. 

No.  7. — The  Rev,  Cyprian  Hey  wood. 

Lynfield  Magnt. 

Dear  Sir, — EvasuU,  and,  either  voluntarily  or  accidentally,  you 
have  abstained  from  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you  tiuther 
on  the  matter  of  which  we  spoke.  The  subsequent  interview  at 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  assisting,  when  you  and  L.  T.  appeared  to 
have  completed  certain  personal  explanatious,  in  no  degree  interferes 
with  the  arrangement  made  between  ourselves.  The  only  reason  for 
my  referring  to  that  interview  is,  that  I  may  duly  recognize  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  take  the  step  which  was  to  announce  the  end  of  our 
negotiation.  This,  therefore,  I  hold  ratified.  You  are  prepared  to 
win  the  hand  of  L.  T.  upon  the  terms  we  discussed.  The  high  con* 
tracting  parties  understand  one  another. 

I  apprised  you  that  if  you  should  accept  our  proposals,  you  would 
find  yourself  ably  supported.  Measures  have  been  already  taken  to 
prepare  such  support  for  you.  You  will  see  the  impossibility  of  my 
entering  by  letter  into  details ;  but  in  order  to  show  you  that  such  is 
the  case,  let  me  say  that  the  same  influence  which  has  so  recently 
given  you  an  important  advancement  in  the  path  you  have  chalked 
oat  for  yourself,  has  been  at  work  in  the  quarter  you  have  recently 
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quitted.  I  hare  reason  to  think  that  you  already  onderstand  this 
statement,  but  if  not,  your  correspondence  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
will  fully  explain  and  confirm  it  K  I  add  that  in  replying  to  that 
quarter  you  will  do  well  to  use  a  discretion  which  the  character  of 
your  correspondents  does  not  seem  to  call  for,  I  think  you  will  give 
me  credit  for  not  advising  you  idly.  I  have  only  to  add,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  I  shall  receive  with  satisfaction  any  conununication  tcm 
you. 

So  much  for  business.  And  so,  young  Carlyon,  you  wish  to  serve 
the  state,  and  to  that  end  have  gone  into  harness.  I  applaud  your 
resolution ;  any  audience  is  better  than  the  Furred  Law  Cats.  And 
you  have  got  a  strong  man  for  your  driver,  a  perfect  Talus  of  a 
charioteer,  with  an  iron  flail  for  a  whip.  Gk>od  also— you  will  learn 
your  paces  the  faster.  I  know  Selwyn.  A  steady  coachman,  with 
bis  Protestant  lights  well  trimmed,  and  small  meroy  for  the  wicked 
who  run  under  his  wheels.  But  all  public  men  are  alike.  You  will 
have  to  play  hypocrite  with  him  and  for  him,  just  as  if  he  were  as 
insouciaM  a  Gallic  as  Melbourne,  whom  you  hardly  recollect.  Only 
that  when  the  work  is  done,  and  the  mask  off,  beware  of  expecting 
Selwyn  to  laugh  with  you  at  the  imposition.  He  will  be  stem,  and 
grave,  and  conscientious.  He  <may  have  In'ought  himself  to  think, 
with  Voltaire,  that  le  menscnge  rCeii  un  vice  que  quand  il/ait  du 
mal,  nay,  the  worthy  Evangelical  may  even  believe  that  c'est  une 
grande  vertu  quand  il/ait  du  hien^  but  you  will  not  catch  him  say- 
ing it  Shall  I  tell  you  another  thing  which  it  would  take  you  some 
""time  to  find  out  for  yourself?  Talus  is  a  man  of  intensely  strong 
passions,  which  he  governs  with  great  resolution  ;  but,  when  he  does 
abdicate,  the  world  comes  to  an  end  for  the  hour.  I  recommend  yoa 
to  see,  rather  than  to  aid  in  bringing  about  his  volcanic  explosions,  as 
the  stones  fly  in  all  directions. 

I  would  tell  you  some  scandal  about  him,  but  I  heard  that  you  are 
being  initiated  into  the  Eleusinia,  and  you  will  hear  every  thing  in 
due  course.  Does  he  still  refuse  one  government  office  in  particular 
— the  Woods  and  Foresters  ?  Do  people  still  say  that  he  derives  the 
name  Lucy  a  non  dare  lucem  /  (You  see  that  I  have  sat  at  good 
men's  feasts.)     The  poor,  good,  virtuous  Selwyn  I 

I  know  that  you  are  looking  forward  to  Parliament  You  will  at- 
tain your  object  What  else  you  will  obtain  is  another  story.  P^- 
1  lament  has  never  been  worth  a  sensible  man's  notice  since  the  good 
days  came  to  an  end.  Walpole  paid  the  Scotch  members  ten  guin* 
eas  a-week  during  the  session ;  they  richly  deserve  it  now  for  the  ex* 
emplary  way  in  which  they  settle  business  out  of  the  House,  and  never 
keep  people  sitting  over  Scotch  bills.  And  there  have  been  payments 
to  English  membera  since  his  days.  But  that  seems  all  over.  Yoa 
will  be  bribed  by  a  cireumbendibua^  if  you  turn  out  worth  bribing. 
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It  will  run  through  some  very  good  dimug-rooins  aod  some  brilliant 
assemblies,  and,j»iii^>)y — I  don^t  know — may  promise  to  run  near 
some  small  judicial  appota^gj^ut.  By  the  way,  reconsider  your  fancy, 
and  enter  an  inn  of  Court.    Like  Abel  Drugger,  you  do  not  know 

'*  What  grraoe  her  Qraoe  may  do  joa — ia  black  stuff.** 

Rely  upon  it,  the  barrister's  gown  is  the  wedding  garment  of  the 
British  feast  of  fat  things. 

Find  time  to  write  to  me,  ifin  charity.  It  is  a  comfort  to  have  a 
letter  from  anybody  who  contradicts  and  irritates  me.  I  have  broken 
down  the  hearts  of  the  folks  of  Lynfield,  and  they  agree  with  me  in  all 
things  in  a  contemptible  manner,  for  the  which  I  hate  them.  Ahi^ 
lector.  C.  H. 


♦■» 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

A  SUPPER  AFrBR  THE  OPBRA. 

It  may  be  a  question,  though  one  which  will  certainly  not  be  di»> 
cuased  here,  whether  a  young  gentleman  so  attached  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  represent  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon,  had  any  particular 
business  at  Mrs.  Forester's  supper.  And  perhaps  that  handsome 
woman's  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  sit  Ute^tite 
with  her,  for  that  there  would  be  some  pleasant  girb  in  the  party, 
will  l>e  held,  by  engaged  and  other  selfish  people,  to  be  almost  an 
aggravation  of  his  ofience  in  accepting  the  invitation.  There  can  be 
no  sort  of  doubt,  that  Carlyon,  having  replied  to  Lilian's  afiectionate 
letter  by  tlie  evening  post,  should  nave  concluded  his  secretary's 
labors,  and,  after  a  quiet  repast,  should  have  betaken  himself  to  the 
solitude  of  his  chambers,  meditated  on  Lilian's  beauty  and  other 
merits,  on  his  own  good  fortune  in  having  secured  her  heart,  and  on 
plans  for  hastening  their  union.  And  as  it  was  Saturday,  and  there 
would  be  no  early  mail  next  morning,  he  might  have  written  another 
very  long  letter,  and  perhaps  a  poem,  to  be  sent  in  a  parcel  to  Lyn- 
field by  one  of  the  Sunday  trains.  And  so,  with  his  waking  mind 
full  of  Lilian,  he  should  have  retired  to  his  couch  in  order  to  dream 
<3i  her.  That,  or  something  very  like  it,  is,  one  knows,  what  the 
more  trustful  girl  would  desire,  and  what  Uie  more  exacting  girl 
would  demand,  and  a  really  good  young  man  would  have  rejoiced  to 
carry  out  so  pleaaing  a  programme,    l^t  how  few  good  young  mACL 
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there  are !  Let  us  hope  that  the  teaching  conveyed  in  thi^  history 
will  increase  the  number. 

Bernard,  however,  having  an  opera  sti^  for  that  ni^ht,  did  not  con- 
ceive that  he  should  be  doing  any  treason  to  Lilian  by  occupying  it. 
Of  course  it  was  as  easy  to  think  of  her  amid  the  caressing  tones  of 
the  love  music  in  the  Sonnambula,  as  in  a  solitary  silent  room  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  But  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when  Mrs. 
Forester,  who  had  a  pit-box  near  the  orchestra,  made  him  out  and  sig- 
nalled him.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  round  to  her. 
She  was  looking  exceedingly  well,  her  fully,  but  not  too  fully  devel- 
oped form  appeared  to  much  advantage  in  evening  dress — is  there 
any  harm  in  putting  it  in  another  way,  and  confessing  that  her  larse 
white  shoulders  and  rounded  arms  were  pleasant  to  behold  ?  Gk)ethe 
says  that  no  one  who  really  cultivates  his  faculties  will  allow  a  day  to 
pass  in  which  he  does  not  hsten  to  some  fine  music,  gaze  on  a  good 
painting,  and  talk  to  a  beautiful  woman — ^and  that  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  counsel  that  ever  came  from  Germany.  And  then,  besides 
herself  Mrs.  Forester^s  box  contained  a  younger  lady,  (Ucolletee  like 
her  friend,  and  with  nearly  as  much  excuse,  and  possessing  a  &oe 
whose  attraction  lay  rather  in  its  intelligence  than  in  its  regularity  of 
feature.  By  daylight  you  might  have  founds  a  good  many  faults  in 
that  little  girls  appearance,  but  she  managed  her  black  curls,  her 
long  black  eyelashes,  and  her  very  good  teeth,  and  her  flexible  figure, 
with  a  sort  of  piquant  restlessness  which  lured  the  eye  to  follow  her 
movements,  against  the  advice  of  the  jud^ent  She  was  obviously 
ready  to  be  saucy  and  intimate  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  but  if 
you  desisted  from  talking  to  her,  and  if  you  retired  and  watched  her 
with  that  calm  artistic  regard — the  only  way,  I  hope,  in  which  you 
ever  notice  such  matters — the  eye  and  the  lip  did  not  tell  you,  I 
think,  that  the  poor  girl  was  happy. 

"  Stay  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  with  one  of  her  most  sunshiny 
smiles,  as  Bernard,  having  acquitted  himself  of  the  usual  profundities 
about  the  badness  dt  the  house,  and  the  goodness  of  the  singers,  and 
the  ugliness  of  the  people  to  whom  the  royal  box  bad  been  lent  that 
night,  and  so  forth,  b^an  to  consider  whether  he  should  depart 
^  Don't  go  away.  I  listen  to  music  sometimes,  but  Miss  Maynard 
never  does,  so  you  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please.'^ 

"'  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  replied  Miss  Maynard,  shaking  up  her 
curls  as  she  looked  into  Carlyon's  face  with  a  steady  gaze,  and  then 
shaking  them  again  as  she  affected  to  look  down  for  a  secoud.  The 
movements  were  nothing,  but  they  were  high  art,  for  the  action  left 
on  his  eye  a  picturesque  impression  of  an  animated  countenance,  which 
his'memory  daguerreotyped  at  once  and  for  the  fiiture.  Curlpapers 
and  nightcap,  if  there  be  such  things  in  the  worid^  would  not  e^soe 
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that  &8t  glancing,  sketchy  recollection.     "  How  can  you  say  so,  when 
I  have  hardly  uttered  a  word  since  the  opera  began  I" 

"  Well,  now  utter  a  good  many.  Any  political  news,  Mr.  Carlyon  ? 
Of  course  you  will  not  tell  me,  but  it  is  good  practice  for  a  rising 
diplomatist  to  be  questioned  by  idle  people." 

**  I  know  of  none,"  said  Bernard,  **  except  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Lumley  will  have  this  place  next  year." 

*^  Take  that  chair.  Mr.  Selwyn  told  me  last  night  that  you  were 
a  learned  authority  on  music  Is  that  so ;  and  are  you  a  behever  in 
any  one  particular  school,  and  intolerant  of  all  others  ?  Because  no- 
body will  give  you  credit  for  understanding  Beethoven  unless  you 
scoff  at  Bellini." 

^  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  scoff  with  you  in  any  direction  you 
dlease,"  said  Carlyon ;  ^  but  it  seems  very  possible  to  appreciate  both 
jndelio  and  this  thing."  . 

^  I  tell  you,  no.  No  man  can  serve  two  maestri.  Music  is  the 
next  thing  to  love.  Can  a  man  love  two  women  at  once  ?  Answer 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  leaning  a  little  forward,  and  looking  up 
into  Bernard's  eyes,  as  if  she  were  earnestly  asking  for  a  piece  of  in- 
formation. 

^  Without  answering  for  the  expansiveness  of  other  people's  affeo- 
tlcms,"  replied  he,  "I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  could  not" 

**'  Did  you  ever  try  ?"  jerked  in  Miss  Maynard,  with  another  toss  of 
the  black  curls. 

*^  The  answer  is  on  his  tongue,"  said  Mrs.  Forester ;  *'  but  he  thinks 
that  having  known  you  for  about  five  minutes  only,  you  may  imagine 
it  prematiue.  He  will  not  hesitate,  when  he  is  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted with  you,  Mary,  to  say  whatever  comes  into  his  head— or 
heart  He  was  going  to  declare  that  he  never  felt  more  temptation 
to  try  than  at  this  moment" 

^Nobody  who  Uked  you  could  possibly  like  me,"  retorted  Mary  « 
Maynard,  with  some  haste. 

^  Me,  my  dear  child  I  I  was  not  so  presumptuous,"  said  Mia.  For- 
ester, carefully  keeping  out  of  her  tone  the  contempt  that  was  most 
assuredly  at  her  heart  ^  But  Mr.  Carlyon  is  an  engaged  man — at 
least,  so  Lord  Robkbury  says." 

"•  Oh,  how  capital !"  said  Miss  Maynard,  brightenin|^  up  with  a 
great  show  of  delight  ^  Now  we  shall  be  the  best  of  friends.  I  like 
engaged  men,  because  they  cannot  misinterpret  any  nonsense  one 
tallks.  I  am  so  glad  you  are  engaged,  Mr.  Carlyon.  Tell  me  all 
about  the  young  lady,  won't  you !" 

Bernard  was  a  little  puzzled.  If  he  had  met  this  unhesitating  Mary 
Maynard  in  a  different  atmosphere,  he  would  have  had  a  narder 
thought  for  her.    In  fact^  if  he  had  flirted  with  her  on  the  staircase  at 
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Bome  party  eastward  of  the  Eden  of  civilization,  he  would  merely 
have  called  her  a  fast  girl,  and  given  her  some  more  champagne. 
But  how  she  should  come  to  be  the  protig^e  of  Mrs.  Forester,  who 
went  to  Rotherhithe  House,  and  who  was  confidential  with  lAiiniB- 
ter ! — And  then,  again,  why  had  that  old  earl  been  talking  to  Mrs. 
Forester  about  him  ?  However,  one  must  speak,  and  not  thmk,  with 
two  women  in  an  opera-box ;  and  so  Bernard,  resolving  to  compre- 
hend  the  matter  as  he  might,  caught  up  Miss  J^ynard's  edifying 
tone,  and  between  them  they  managed  to  get  through  a  good  deal 
of  exceeding  nonsense  before  the  evening  was  over.  Mrs.  Forester 
took  but  litUe  share  in  the  chatter,  but  when  she  did  interpose  it  was 
to  lend  it  a  little  increase  of  earnestness,  and,  rather  adroitly,  to  inter> 
est  the  speakers  in  one  another.  And  when  Amina  was  made  happy, 
she  said — 

^  If  you  young  people  do  not  care  about  the  ballet,  we  will  go 
home — ^you  are  engaged  to  me,  lifr.  Carlyon,  you  know." 

His  arm  was  of  course  Mrs.  Forester  s,  as  they  went  to  the  car- 
riage; but  as  he  handed  Miss  Maynard  in,  she  not  only  took  his 
hand,  but  pressed  it  with  evident  intention.  Nothing  but  gratitude, 
of  course,  for  his  having  amufted  her  so  well.  But  she  never  spoke 
once  on  Uieir  way  to  Parknstreet  ^ 

Mrs.  Forester's  houie  was  small,  but  perfect  in  its  way,  and  prov- 
ing a  tffste  which  somewhat  vindicated  her  in  Bernard's  eyes  from 
certain  suspicions  that  came  across  him.  The  supper-room  was  de- 
lightful. It  was  sufficientiy  but  softly  lighted,  and  the  ample  and 
luxurious  chairs  and  couches  indicated  tbat  the  suppers  there  were 
not  things  to  hurry  6ver  or  run  away  from.  The  table  was  laid 
for  six;  but  from  a  note  which  Bernard  did  not  see  gtveu  to  the 
lady,  but  which  must  have  been  given  her  or  she  could  not  have  had 
it,  she  read,  with  a  slight  expression  of  regret,  that  two  sister  Falk- 
ners  had  been  prevented  from  coming. 

"  Dear  girls  both,"  she  said,  **  and  I  am  very  Bonj  you  do  not 
meet  them.  I  asked  Lord  Rookbury  to  come  in,  too,  but  he  sent 
round  word  that  he  must  go  out  of  town.  So  we  are  sadly  reduced, 
and  you  must  amuse  our  sadness,  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon." 

He  did  his  best  We  will  have  no  hypocrisy.  That  young  man 
was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  elated  with  his  removal  into  a  pleas- 
anter  sphere  of  life  than  that  in  which  he  had  passed  previous 
years.  He  was  scenting  the  aroma  of  aristocratic  society.  He  had 
lately  been  the  guest  of  an  earl,  had  been  introduced  to  Rotherhithe 
House,  had  been  made  the  secretary  to  a  Minister,  and  was  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  intimacy  of  one  of  tiie  most  beautiful  women  at  the 
West  Eud.  The  idea,  snobbish  or  not,  is  written  down  deliberately. 
It  is  certain  that  he  ought  to  have  been  more  of  a  philosopher,  that 
be  ought  to  have  remembered  that  all  men  are  equal,  and  tnat  it  can 
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make  no  difference  in  a  lady's  merits  whether  she  resides  in  White- 
hall or  Whitechapel.  But  I  never  pretended  to  depict  a  perfect 
young  man — whom  should  I  ask  to  sit  to  me  ?  I  repeat,  that  the 
social  influences  had  begun  to  tell  upon  Bernard  Carlyon — that  he 
felt  he  was  exAlted  to  a  better  level  than  heretofore,  and  he  was  stim- 
ulated to  seem  to  deserve  the  position  he  was  acquiring,  and  to  accli- 
matize himself  therein.  And,  therefore,  when  Mrs.  Forester  desired 
him  to  amuse  her  and  the  piquante  Mary  Maynard,  this  young  man 
resolved  to  do  his  c>e8t  to  that  end.  It  is  possible  that  the  tone  of  the 
new  world  into  which  he  had  been  taken  was  not  to  be  caught  in  an 
instant,  and  that  the  keen  and  practised  eye  of  Mrs.  Forester  might 
remark  somewhat  too  much  of  effort,  and  too  evident  a  desire  to 
please ;  but  if  so,  she  kept  her  criticism  to  herself,  and  gave  the 
frankest  smile  and  the  silveriest  laugh  to  the  wit  of  the  young  secre- 
taff.  He  played  his  part  well,  whipped  the  trifle  called  talk  with  an 
,  adroit  hand,  and  finding  that  the  iKghtest  dash  of  foreign  flavor  was 
not  unwelcome  to  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Forester,  he  availed  himself  of  cer- 
tain Parisian  recollections,  which,  if  indiscreet,  he  managed  discreetly 
enough,  and  which  were  quietly  appreciated  by  Lucy  Forester,  and, 
it  must  be  said,  still  more  evidently  relived  by  Mary  Maynard.  And 
the  little  supper  being  perfectly  served,  and  Mrs.  Forester^s  wine  being 
so  exquisite  that  Carlyon  wondered  who  could  attend  to  it  for  her,  the 
party  became  exceedingly  radiant  as  the  Sabbath  came  in.  Mrs.  For- 
ester lay  back  in  her  delightful  chair,  and  resting  her  classic  head 
upon  a  soft  little  cushion,  listened  with  the  most  charming  smile,  and 
retorted  without  taking  the  trouble  to  move  her  eyes  from  the  lamp, 
while  that  strange  Mary  Maynard,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  had 
curled  herself  up  in  a  comer  of  the  couch  on  which  Bernard  was,  and 
sat  in  a  sort  of  Oriental  attitude  which  had  many  advantages,  not  the 
least  being  that  it  enabled  Carlyon  to  observe  that  her  foot  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 

^  We  have  laughed  enough,''  said  Mrs.  Forester.  "  Now  let  us  talk 
some  metaphysics." 

^  That  we  may  laugh  the  more,"  said  Bernard.  ^  But  who  knows 
any  ?     I  am  afraid  mine  are  forgotten." 

"•  I  thought  it  was  an  amusement  for  two,  not  three,"  said  Mary 
Maynard.  "  At  least  I  have  noticed  that  it  always  ends  in  whisper- 
ing, which  seems  absurd  among  three  people.  But  I  want  you,"  she 
added  to  Bernard,  ^*  to  tell  me  something  about  that  lady  whom  Lord 
Rookbury  mentioned — ^I  am  very  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  per- 
son would  enchant  you." 

Bernard's  heart — or  was  it  his  conscience  ? — gave  him  the  least 
twitch,  as  he  endeavored  to  answer  with  the  falsehood  which  ordinary 
civility  seemed  to  require. 

«« Nonsense  T  said  Miss  Maynard,  with  a  little  pout    ^  I  expected 
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a  better  answer  from  you.  I  am  certain  that  I  resemble  her  in  not  one 
single  respect."  A  truth  which  Bernard  admitted  to  himself  not  ex- 
actly with  dissatisfaction.  "  But  I  will  describe  her  to  you,"  contin- 
ued the  young  lady.     "  Shall  I  ?" 

"  One  would  like  to  know  how  accurate  Lord  Rookbury  is." 

^  But  my  description  has  nothing  to  with  Lord  Rookbury.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  told  Lucy  nothing  about  her.  I  judge  from  your  own 
character,  which  I  have  been  reading  all  the  evening." 

"  Had  I  known  that,  you  should  have  had  a  more  amusing  page," 
replied  Bernard.    "  But  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  read  ?" 

"  Some  of  it  You  are  very  proud — ^therefore  you  have  chosen  a 
lady  who  will  do  you  honor.  So  she  is  beautifrd,  and  graceful,  and 
accomplished.  You  are  very  worldly  yourself,  but  you  ridicule  worldly 
people ;  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  she  is  something  religious,  and  pious, 
and  all  that  .  I  can  hardly  tell  about  her  appearance,  but  she  is  fiur, 
because  Mrs.  Forester  is  so,  while  I  am  dark,  and  you  have  been  look- 
ing at  her  almost  all  night,  and  scarcely  ever  at  me.  And  I  think  she 
is  tall,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

"  All  wrong,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  to  Bemard^s  surprise :  "  I 
mean,  all  except  the  grace  and  beauty,  of  course." 

'^  I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  Miss  Maynard,  almost  vehemently. 
<<  What  is  the  reason  he  has  hardly  looked  at  me  ?  Don't  tell  me  I" 
And  her  tone  was  growing  so  serious,  that  Bernard  decidedly  looked 
at  her  this  time,  and  privately  wondered  whether  he  could  have  filled 
her  wineglass  once  too  ofren.  ^ 

^  Is  her  foot  prettier  than  Mary^s  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Forester,  laughing. 

m^  Oh,  foot !"  said  thesin^lar  girl,  immediately  pulling  it  under  her 
drapery,  but  almost  inmiediately  afterwards  reproducing  it,  with  a  half- 
smile. 

At  this  moment  a  slip  of  paper  was  brought  in  to  Mrs.  Forester. 
She  rose  at  once. 

'^  Take  care  of  him,  Mary,"  said  she,  in  a  curious  tone,  as  she  left 
the  room.  As  the  door  closed,  Bernard  turned  to  his  attractive  com- 
panion, and  found  she  was  gazing  wistfully  at  him,  with  something 
like  preparations  for  a  cry.  What  hard  creatures  men  are!  His 
thoughts  immediately  recurred  to  the  wineglass. 

"  I  know  you  think  me  very  strange,"  said  she,  after  a  pause  which 
he  had  hardly  known  how  to  break.  And  the  symptoms  of  an  out- 
break became  more  and  more  evident  But  she  struggled  with  her 
impulse  for  a  moment 

""  Don't  make  a  common-place  civil  answer,"  she  said,  "  or  I  shall 
have  no  patience  with  you.  I  know  your  thoughts.  You  are  sitting 
there  despising  me  as  hard  as  you  can.  Don^t  tell  me  /^ — a  phrase 
which  the  young  lady  seemed  to  affect  "Presently  you  will  go 
away,  and  as  you  light  your  cigar  in  the  street  you  vrill  smile  and  say, 
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^  Queer  girl  that — Bomething  wrong.'  And  to-morrow  you  will  sit 
down  and  write  to  Miss,  and  tell  your  dearest  love  that  you  went  out 
to  supper,  and  met  the  oddest  sort  of  girl,  with  her  dress  off  her  shoul- 
ders, and  black  hair,  not  altogether  ugly,  but  cracked,  you  believe ; 
and  then  you  will  make  a  sketch  of  me  for  Miss's  amusement,  and  as- 
sure her  that  she  has  no  cause  for  jealousy.  I  know — don't^^ — tell — 
me!^  And  she  almost  gasped.  Bernard  compassionately  took  her 
hand  (a  very  soft  and  warm  one),  and  she  looked  up  quite  piteously. 

"  Say  you  will  not  write  that  in  your  letter,**  said  Mary,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  petitioning  way. 

^'  I  should  never  have  thought  of  writing  any  thing  like  it^"  said 
Carlyon  kindly.    ^  What  makes  you  think  so  ?** 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  kneeling  upon  the  couch.  ^  But 
I  am  so  wretched  T 

A  single  silver  sound  was  just  audible,  as  if  a  small  table-bell  had 
been  struck,  outside  the  room. 

'^  If  I  could  tell  you  every  thing,*'  said  she,  still  kneeling;  ^*  but  that 
is  impossible  now.    I  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  see  you  again." 

*'  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Bernard,  not  exactly  knowmg  what 
else  to  say. 

^  Oh,  I  do,  I  do,  MO  much  !**  she  replied,  sobbing.  **  Will  you  prom- 
ise it  ?^— will  you  pledge  yourself  to  it  f  There,  I  am  sure  you  will» 
And — ^and — ^" 

It  was  so  evident  that  she  noeant  to  be  kissed,  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion of  the  promise,  that  there  was  really  no  appeal ;  and  though,  of 
course,  Bernard,  under  existing  circumstances,  most  reluctantly  ap- 
proached her  lips,  he  did  touch  them.  And  whether  she  had  bent  Joo 
tas  forward  in  her  kneeling  position,  or  however  else  it  might  happen, 
a  cloud  of  black  curls  fell  upon  his  cheek,  and  Mary  Maynard  into  his 
arms.  He  could  hardly  look  up  for  a  moment  or  so,  but  as  her  curls 
fell  back  from  his  &ce,  he  did,  and  met  another  gaze.  ^ 

^  Which  is  the  white  Hermitage,  young  Carlyon  ?"  said  Mr.  Hey- 
wood.     ^Ah !  this,  I  think,"  he  added,  quietly  filling  his  glass. 


^< » 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

^BTONS   WALLS   DO   NOT   A   PRISON   MAKK." 

Mb.  Chkqusrbxnt's  peace  was  easily  made  for  him  by  Bernard,  the 
rather  that  the  old  Mole,  as  Paul  very  improperly  termed  his  employer, 
had  just  received  instructions  to  institute  certain  Chancery  proceed- 
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iDgs,  of  great  costlineas,  on  behalf  of  one  of  PauPs  country  relatives. 
But  there  were  some  other  people  leas  placable  than  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Molesworth  and  Penkridge,  and  one  morning,  early,  Mr.  Paul 
Chequerbent,  throwing  aside  the  streaming  curtains  of  his  shower- 
bath,  stepped  out  to  confront  a  jolly-looking  man,  who  had  somehow 
slidden  into  the  bedroom  while  Paul  was  concealed  within  that  tem- 
ple of  health,  and  who,  good-naturedly  enough,  invited  him  to  dress 
at  his  leisure,  and  to  come  and  break&st  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend.  To  show  that  he  could  take  no  denial,  he  opened  the  door, 
and  admitted  another  gentleman,  of  somewhat  less  pleasing  counte- 
nance whom  he  requested  to  witness  the  invitation.  Paul  felt  rather 
staggered,  but  he  had  been  expecting  the  blow  for  a  lone  time ;  and, 
as  the  classic  authority  whence  we  derive  so  much  consolation  in  our 
afflictions  sonorously  observes,  Meditatio  futurorum  malorum  Unit 
eorum  adventus.  And  it  might  have  fallen  at  a  worse  time,  for  he 
had  some  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  and  Angela  had  gone  off  to  play 
a  Bhort*engagement  in  the  country.  So  he  handed  his  cigaixsase  to 
the  minister  of  law,  dressed,  and  in  due  course  found  himself  breaking 
his  eggs  at  the  very  table  whereon  his  friend,  Mr.  Bliber,  had  written 
Carlyon  the  letter  contained  in  our  last  chapter  but  one.  As  soon  as 
his  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Jerusalem  had  been  notified  to  the  proprietors 
of  similar  retreats,  several  of  them  waited  upon  him  with  documents 
to  which  his  attention  would  be  requisite  before  he  could  return  to  his 
home.  Brefj  Paul  had  been  taken  in  execution  for  a  tailor's  bill  of 
fifty-pounds,  and  detainers  to  the  amount  of  a  couple  of  hundred  more 
were  lodged. 

.His  first  impulse,  of  course,  was  to  pronounce  a  series  of  grave  in- 
vectives against  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the  absurdity  of 
which  he  demonstrated  with  great  clearness  to  the  mnning  Jew  boy 
who  attended  upon  him,  and  to  the  unhappy  small  clerk  of  whom 
Bliber  wrote,  who  still  lingered  in  the  expensive  sponging-house,  in 
the  hope,  daily  growing  fainter,  that  his  poor  little  wife  might  be  able 
to  scrape  together  money  enough  for  his  release.  To  them  Paul  laid 
it  down  in  the  most  convincing  manner  that  liberty  was  the  birthri^t 
of  man,  and  that  his  fellow-man  had  no  right  to  take  it  away,  except 
for  crime ;  and,  also,  that  incarceration  was  ridiculous  as  well  as  uq- 
just,  because  it  prevented  a  man  exerting  himself  to  pay  his  creditors. 
If  walls  have  ears,  those  of  a  sponging-house  must  be  dreadfully  bored 
with  these  two  arguments,  which  are  regarded  in  sheriffs'  official  cir- 
cles as  part  of  the  form  through  which  an  imprisoned  debtor  is  bound 
to  go.  But  Mr.  Chequerbent  having  relieved  his  mind  by  this  protest 
against  the  system  which  made  him  the  guest  of  Mr.  Aarons,  speedily 
became  more  practical,  and,  sending  for  that  individual,  took  him  into 
council.     Mr.  Aarons  gave  him  tolerably  straightforward  advice. 

"  It's  no  good  talking  about  what  you  will  do,  or  what  you  won't 
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do,  until  you  see  what  you  can  do,  you  know.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 
You  can  be  pleasant  enough  here  for  a  day  or  two,  while  you  see 
how  things  is  to  go.  Take  a  bit  of  paper  and  write  down  every 
shilling  you  owe  in  the  world,  from  this  here  tailor  down  to  last 
week's  washing,  and  then  see  whereabouts  you  are.  What  time 
will  you  dine  ?  There'll  be  a  jynt  at  three,  but  you  can  have  what 
you  hke." 

So  Paul  made  out  a  statement  of  his  afiairs,  in  a  way  he  had 
never  done  before,  and  was  astonished  to  find  what  a  goodly  muster- 
roll  of  creditors  he  could  produce,  and  more  astonished  than  pleased 
to  find  how  little  he  had  to  show  for  money  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  one  day  or  other.  And  he  actually  calculated  his  allow- 
ance, and  the  extra  sums  he  had  received  from  his  guardian,  and 
having  spent  all  this,  and  adding  his  bills  to  it,  he  found  that  he  was 
living  very  discomfortably  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  hundred  a  year. 
Mentioning  this  discovery  to  the  small  clerk,  the  latter  began  to  cry, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long  on  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  with  his  little  wife  and  two  little  rooms ;  but  that 
was  all  over  now ;  their  furniture  must  be  sold,  and  she  must  go  back 
to  her  mother. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Paul,  earnestly,  "  that  a  fellow 
can  keep  a  wife  for  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year  ?  Why,  it 
has  cost  me  a  deuced  deal  more  than  that  for  dinners  only,  during 
the  last  year  ?" 

^  A  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year  is  seven  shillings  and  seven- 
pence-farthing  a  day,  sir,  as  you  know,  or  about  two  pounds  thirteen 
and  sixpence  a  week." 

**  No,  ril  be  hanged  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  said  Paul, 
"  or  how  you  find  it  out,  but  I'll  take  your  word  for  it.  But  I  sup- 
pose two  people  might  manage  on  it  Let's  see.  Breakfasts — cotfee, 
ham,  and  eggs,  we'll  say.  Well,  they  charge  two  shillings  at  a  moderate 
hotel ;  I  suppose  it  could  be  done  at  home  for  eighteen-pence.  By 
Jove  !  that's  only  one,  though.  Well,  a  woman  don't  eat  so  much 
as  a  man — say  half-a-crown  for  two.  Lunch,  a  shilling.  Then  din- 
ner. Well,  you  can  dine  decently  enough  at  a  slap-bang  for  eighteen- 
pence — that's  three  shillings,  and  I  suppose  you  couldn't  do  it  cheap- 
er at  home  :  making  in  all — what  did  I  say  ? — yes,  that's  six  and 
six.  And  then  supper — by  Jove,  there's  only  one  and  a  penny  for 
supper  I  You  must  starve  your  wife,  sir ;  there's  no  other  way  of 
doing  it" 

•*  God  bless  me,  sir !"  said  the  little  clerk,  quite  alarmed,  "  you've 
taken  and  eaten  up  all  the  money.  Where's  the  rent,  and  the  coals, 
and  my  clothes,  and  my  wife's,  and  the  money  to  be  put  away  against 
her  confinement  ?" 

^  Oh,  do  people  put  away  money  for  those  things )"  said  Paul^ 

9* 
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who  be^an  to  thiok  there  were  some  matters  he  had  not  considered 
in  his  earlier  life. 

"  And  then  there's  the  charwoman  that  comes  to  do  the  rough 
work,  she  must  be  paid,  and  as  for  any  little  excursion  on  Sunday — ^ 

"  That's  wicked,"  8ai<f  Paul,  "  aud  I  shall  decidedly  tax  that  off 
your  bill." 

"  If  you  knew  the  good  it  did  us  both,  sir,  when  I  have  been  wear- 
ing out  my  eyes  over  accounts  all  the  week,  and  my  wife  'has  seen 
nothing  but  a  dirty  red  brick  wall,  and  I  have  had  the  noise  of  wheels 
in  my  ears,  and  she  the  clatter  and  screaming  of  the  court  near  our 
house,  which,  besides,  is  not  drained  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  the  lodgers 
would  not  look  quite  so  white — to  get  into  a  Parliamentary  train  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  and  for  a  few  pence  to  be  placed  among  quiet 
green  trees  in  God's  fresh  air,  and  so  get  up  strength  and  spirits  for 
another  week's  work — but  I  shall  never  do  it  any  more,"  sobbed  the 
poor  little  man,  quite  despondingly. 

^*  But  I  am  damned  if  you  shan't !"  exclaimed  Paul,  who  was 
easily  moved,  and  now  felt  outrageous  on  considering  his  compan- 
ion's hardships.  *^  I  sh^l  stick  your  debt  in  among  mine — it's  no 
great  matter  when  one's  about  it,  and  we'll  get  out  together."  But 
the  small  clerk  shook  his  head,  and  looked  up  with  a  watery  and  in- 
credulous smile  at  such  an  unbusiness-like  suggestion. 

"  By  Jove  I"  continued  Mr.  Chequerbent,  ^^it  is  a  hard  matter,  and 
no  mistake,  when  such  a  little  money  serves  to  make  two  people 
happy,  that  they  should  not  have  it  There's  something  wrong  in 
this  world,  and  that's  all  about  it  The  Coming  Man  hasn't  come, 
and  he  keeps  us  waiting  in  a  most  disgusting  manner.  Perhaps, 
I'm  the  Coming  Man  myself,  and  don't  know  it  Anyhow,  I'll  be 
the  Coming  Man  for  you,  and  mark  my  words,  if  I  don't  And  here's 
the  Coming  Woman.  Fll  go  and  smoke  in  the  cage,  and  leave  you 
to  yourselves."  And  bowing  respectfully  to  the  rather  pretty  little 
meek-eyed  wife,  who  came  in  at  that  moment,  and  dutifully  tried  to 
get  up  a  smile  for  her  husband's  consolation,  though  she  had  clearly 
no  smiling  stuff  in  her  thoughts,  Paul  went  out  into  a  yard,  around 
and  over  which  were  iron  bars,  like  those  of  the  Zoological  Society's 
bear-cages,  and  began  to  establish  pantomime  relations  with  such 
servant-maids  as  appeared  at  the  windows  "giving"  upon  the  den  of 
wild  Christians.  He  varied  these  amusements  by  efforts  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jew  boy  in  attendance,  asking  him  the  lowest  sum  for 
which  he  would  eat  a  plate  of  boiled  pork,  and  go  to  the  play  on 
Friday  night,  with  other  facetiousness  of  the  same  original  descrip- 
tion. He  grew  weary,  however,  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  felt  a  decided  conviction  that  he  was  deliber- 
ately losing  valuable  time.  So  he  sent  for  Carlyon,  in  whom,  though 
they  had  never  attained  to  any  particularly  dose  intimacy,  he  re- 
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po6ed  great  confidence.    Bernard  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  sum- 
mons. 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you  were  sorry  to  see  me  here,"  said  Paul, 
shaking  hands  with  Bernard. 

*^I'm  not,  old  fellow,''  replied  Carlyon,  ^setting* aside  the  present 
annoyance,  because  I  think  your  visit  here  will  get  you  into  the  right 
*    groove  for  the  future.     Now,  have  you  any  plan  for  yourself  9" 

^  I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  my  liabilities,"  said  Paul,  with 
affected  pompousness,  ^  which  I  beg  to  place  in  your  hands.'^    ' 

"  A  very  good  sign,"  said  the  other.  "  I  give  you  credit  for  at 
once  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  What's  the  total  ?  Oh,  come. 
Tive  hundred  and  fifty  odd,  eh  9  I  &ncied  it  would  be  more — ^you've 
every  thing  down,  I  hope." 

'^  Every  thing  but  the  money  you  sent  me  to  Southend  the  other 
day,  to  take  me  and  the  ladies  out  of  pawn." 

^  Ah  I  well,  that  may  stand,"  said  Bernard,  laughing.  *^  Tve  a  lien 
on  the  ladies,  you  know,  and  I  have  a  strong  notion  that  you'll  want  to 
pay  me  ofi^  some  of  these  days,  as  regards  one  of  them.  Mrs.  Bong, 
of  course,  I  mean.    But  now,  what  do  you  propose !" 

^  There  are  but  two  courses  open,  I  take  it,"  said  Paul.  '^  I  must 
pay  these  fellows,  or  wipe  them  out  Now,  the  first  I  can't  take,  and 
the  second — ^ 

^*  You  shan't  take.  Let  us  try  a  third.  Can  you  ouinage  any 
money  at  all  ?" 

^  I  have  been  considering  that  interesting  problem.  I  think  that 
by  dint  of  several  piteous  letters,  deploring  the  error  of  mv  past 
ways,  stating  that  my  eyes  are  now  open,  and  engaging  that  if  deliv- 
er^ from  Urn  slough  of  despond,  I  would,  with  the  help  of  Provi- 
dence, pursue  a  new  life  in  future  ;  such  letters  being  powdered  with 
a  good  many  quotations  from  the  Prayer-book — you  could  stick 
them  in  for  me,  old  fellow, — and  perhaps  blotted  with  some  water 
drops,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  my  tears — or  would  that  be  too 
strong  ? — I  could  get  two  aunts  and  one  godmother  to  come  out  with 
a  hundred  a  piece.  But  though  they  are  good  souls,  and  all  that, 
they  would  insist  on  going  regularly  to  work,  and  seeing  that  the  tin 
was  duly  applied." 

"  So  much  the  better.  You  write  your  letters,  and,  if  you  like,  I 
will  go  and  see  your  friends,  and  prove  to  them  that  it's  all  right" 

^  Just  so ;  you  are  a  brick ;  and  you  are  so  grave  and  plausible 
that  they  will  conceive  a  great  respect  for  you,  1  always  joked  my- 
self out  of  their  good  graces." 

"  Never  joke  with  dull  people ;  a  joke's  lost  if  it's  not  understood, 
and  a  friend  if  it's  misunderstood.  Wait  for  a  safe  audience,  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  talk  about  the  weather,  and  the  advantage  of  railways 
in  promoting  communication.      But  now,  look  here.      If  you  get 
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yoar  three  hundred,  that  is  only  about  half  of  your  debts,  and  if  one 
aunt  should  refuse  to  melt,  you  are  in  a  mess.  I  see  that  a  number 
of  these  creditors  are  West-enders,  who  charge  prices  calculated  on 
long  credit,  bad  debts,  splendid  shop-fronts,  and  heavy  rents.  There 
is  no  particular  reason  for  your  paying  for  either.  The  course  I  ad- 
vise is,  that  you  should  send  some  fellow  round  to  all  these  men  and 
make  them  an  offer.  Pay  all  the  little  ones  in  full,  and  the  others 
something  more  like  what  is  &ir.  If  you  do  not  know  a  man  who 
would  do  it  well,  I  can  introduce  one  to  you.'^ 

"  Who's  that,  Carlyon  T 

"  A  man  named  Kether,  a  Jew,  who  will  do  your  work  capitally.'* 

"  I  don't  like  Jews." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  because  they  are  sure  to  cheat  you." 

"  There  are,  down  on  this  paper,  from  thirty  to  forty  names  of  men 
who  want  to  cheat  you,  and  I  don't  see  that  one  of  them  is  a  Jew's 
name.  Is  Jones,  the  man  here  who  has  run  you  up  so^wftilly  for 
costs,  a  Jew  ?" 

"  No,  not  he.  He  goes  to  an  Ebenezer  three  times  every  Sunday, 
and  whips  his  children  like  fun  if  they  lau^  when  walking  home — 
one  of  them  told  me  so,  poor  little  beast    but  I  don't  like  Jews." 

"  I  do ;  and  I  fancy  I  know  a  good  deal  more  about  them  than  yoa 
do.  An  intellectual  Jew  is  the  best  thinking^machine  one  sees  in  mo- 
tion :  he  mixes  the  subtlety  of  the  East  with  the  energy  of  the  West 
-  -what  can  stand  against  the  Union  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Paul,  "  and  that's  just  what  I  say.  You  are  cer- 
tain to  be  done." 

"  No,"  replied  Carlyon.  "  The  Jew,  by  dint  of  the  two  qualities  I 
speak  of,  usually  succeeds  against  men  who  have  but  one,  and  has 
therefore  acquired  a  bad  name.  Defeat  is  not  scrupulous  in  its  abuse 
of  success.  But  I  repeat,  that  with  a  large  acquaintance  among  Jews 
and  Christians,  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  Jews  play  the  various 
games  of  life  less  fairly  than  the  Christians,  though  from  the  simple 
i-esult  of  natural  qualifications,  the  Jews  more  often  win.  I  am  not 
talking,  of  course,  of  the  debased  part  of  the  nation,  which  is  just 
as  vile,  though  not  quite  so  brutal,  as  the  lowest  class  of  Christians. 
I  speak  of  the  upper  and  middle  orders.  I  would  sooner  confide  a 
trust,  involving  difiSculty,  to  a  Jew  of  character,  than  to  almost  any 
other  man." 

'*  That's  your  heathenish  respect  for  the  head,  without  regaixl  to 
the  heart,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

"  You  are  wronff  again,  Paulus  JSmilius,"  said  his  friend.  "  Head 
never  wins  in  the  long  run,  without  heart,  and  it  is  because  the  quick, 
warm  Oriental  heart  is  always  enlisted  in  the  struggle,  that  the  He- 
brew triumphs  over  your  mew  shrpwd  n^an  of  business.     However,  I 
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don't  want  to  convert  yon  to  Judaism,  but  only  to  my  particular  child 
of  Judah,  Leon  Kether ;  and  if  your  prejudices  are  not  too  strong,  I 
will  at  once  go,  and  try  to  £nd  him/' 

•  **  Leon — didn't  he  rule  a  wife  and  have  a  wife  ?"  said  Paul.  "  I 
wish  I  had  followed  his  example  in  the  latter  particular,  and  then  I 
should  not  have  been  here.  Though,  by  the  way,  there's  a  poor  fel- 
low in  the  coffee-room  whom  marriage  has  not  kept  out  of  quod." 
And  he  briefly,  but  after  his  own  feshion,  told  Carlyon  the  clerk's  tale. 

**  Just  so.  He  will  be  ruined,"  said  Bernard  quietly.  "  He  will  go 
over  to  prison,  and  being  rather  a  feeble  creature,  will  be  speedily  de- 
moralized, and  finally  be  discharged  as  a  pauper  under  the  Act  For 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  will  be  a  shabby,  sneaking,  needy  wretch,  and 
his  wife,  who  is  unluckily  pretty,  will  soon  weary  of  such  a  compan- 
ion, and  find  another  or  so.  Two  people,  who,  if  they  were  a  little 
cared  for,  would  plod  on  contented  and  respected,  will  become  rogue 
and  the  other  thing.  Now,  if  that  man  were  a  Jew,  he  would 
betaken  in  hand  by  four  or  Hve  other  Jews,  who  would  lift  him 
out  of  his  scrape,  taking  special  good  care  of  themselves,  too,  and 
he  would  be  kept  on  his  little  legs — It  is  the  way  with  the  Jews,  and 
not  altogether  an  unwise  or  an  inhuman  one." 

**  Where  did  you  pick  up  all  your  knowledge  of  them,  I  wonder, 
Carlyon  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  m  some  queer  comers 
in  your  time." 

"  Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Bernard,  "  and  now  I  will  see  in  what  queer 
comer  I  can  find  Leon  Kether." 

In  a  short  time  Bernard  returned,  bringing  Mr.  Kether  with  him. 
The  Hebrew  was  a  small,  compact,  active  man,  dressed  with  scrupu- 
lous neatness,  but  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  His  features  were 
strong,  but  the  Jewish  type  was  not  very  obvious,  nor  were  Paul's 
prejudices  against  the  nation  called  into  violent  action  by  any  thing 
markedly  Hebraic  in  the  manner  of  his  new  acquaintance,  which  was 
easy  and  gentlemanlike.  Kether,  however,  having  speedily  made  out 
Paul,  evidently  regarded  him  as  a  child  put  into  his  hands  for  pro- 
tection, and  during  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Chequerbent's  affairs  invari- 
ably turned  to  Bernard  for  a  decision  on  any  questionable  point. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  most  of  these  people," 
said  Mr.  Kether.  "  I  shall  regularly  prepare  a  schedule  of  your  liabili- 
ties for  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  call  upon  the  various  pei^sons  to  as- 
certain whether  you  have  stated  their  debts  accurately,  preparatory  to 
your  passing.  Then  you  see  they  will  be  inclined  to  look  at  any 
middle  course  as  clear  gain  to  themselves,  which,  indeed,  it  will  be." 

**  And  any  time  hereafter, you  know,"  said  Carlyon,  "when  you  are 
rich,  you  can  reward  their  moderation  by  paying  them  their  addition- 
al charges  for  their  carved  shop-fronts,  and  for  their  bad  debts.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  you  to  know  that" 
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"  A  great  consolation,^'  said  Paul.  ^  Indeed,  such  a  payment  is 
the  one  thing  to  which  I  look  forward  with  rapture." 

^  You  have  not  much  in  the  acceptance  way  here,  I  see,**  said  Mr. 
Leon  Kether.  '^  Is  there  any  other  paper  of  yours  out  Let  us  haye 
every  thing.  No  blank  stamps  in  friends'  hands — no  old  ones  unre- 
turned  when  the  new  ones  were  sent  9  Recollect  Nothing  like 
sweeping  clean.'' 

^*  I  don't  remember  any  thing  but  what  Fve  set  down,"  said  Paul ; 
"  but  I  will  go  over  the  ground  again  this  afternoon."  . 

^Strange  thing  how  careless  men  are  in  such  uMitters,"  said 
Kether.  ^'  I  have  just  finished  a  business  arising  out  of  a  man's 
sheer  folly  about  a  stamp.  FU  tell  you  what  it  was — it  may  be  a 
warning  to  you.  There's  a  client  of  mine,  a  retired  colonel  in  the 
army,  living  down  on  a  small  estate  of  his  in  Staffordshire — we 
mustn't  mention  names,  so  we'll  call  him  Green,  which  he  was,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Kether  gravely.  "  Well,  sir.  Colonel  Green  had  a  com- 
fortable UtUe  income,  which  he  always  spent,  and  more ;  and  one  day 
wanting  money  very  much  indeed  for  some  great  letroff  or  another, 
and  not  liking  to  come  to  me,  he  answers  one  of  these  anonymous 
advertisements  to  '  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  may  have  what- 
ever sums  they  like  on  good  security,'  regular  swindle-traps.  He 
determined  to  be  very  clever,  so  he  ran  up  to  town  to  see  the  parties 
himsell  He  was  received  by  an  elderly,  silver-haired  man,  with  a 
white  cravat,  who  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  banker,  and  whose  man- 
ner was  very  perfect  The  colonel  stated  his  wants,  which  amounted 
to  six  hundred  pounds.  The  other  said  that  the  colonel's  position  in 
society,  and  his  being  a  landed  proprietor,  made  the  transaction  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  took  out  his  check-book,  at  which  old  Green's 
eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and  he  felt  his  waistcoat  pocket  swell  out 
with  new  notes  and  sovereigns.  The  banker  paused,  and  then  said, 
'  Colonel  Green,  if  you  are  not  in  any  hurry  for  this  money,  and 
there  is  time  to  get  a  regular  security  prepared,  you  may  have  it  at 
the  market-price ;  but  if  you  happen  to  require  it  at  once,  you  will 
have  to  pay  high.'  I  needn't  tell  you  that  the  colonel  did  happen  to 
want  it  that  very  day,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  whatever  was 
asked.  He  was  therefore  required  to  give  a  bill  for  six  hundred  at 
three  months,  and  for  this  he  was  to  receive  five  hundred." 

"  The  lenders  taking  one  hundred  for  interest^"  said  PauL 

"  Your  arithmetic  is  accuracy  itself"  said  Mr.  Kether.  "  The  bill 
was  given,  and  the  check-book  came  out  again,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  it  was  so  near  four  o'clock  that  the  colonel  could  not 
get  to  the  banking-house,  which  happened  to  be  a  Lombard-street 
one  (a  curious  practice  some  people  have  of  preferring  bankers  at  a 
distance),  in  time  to  cash  it  He  wanted  to  be  ofi*  to  StafTordshire 
that  night     *  Sorry  for  that,'  said  the   silver-haired  man,  musing. 
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11  you  what,  I  have  some  money  here,  I  fear  not  much,'  and 
ned  the  drawer.  '  I  have  here  only  about  fifty  pounds — but 
the  second-class  fare  to  your  place  V  *  Sixteen  and  sixpence,' 
le  colonel,  wondering  what  he  meant.  *  Twice  sixteen  and  six 
thiiteen,'  says  the  banker ;  *  cab  from  hei-e  a  shilling,  back 
ne,  that's  one  fifteen.  If  you  like  to  take  this  fifty  pounds  and 
ay  to-night,  and  to  pay  the  one  fifteen  besides,  my  clerk 
ret  the  money  as  soon  as  the  bank  opens  in  the  morning, 
I  with  you,  by  one  o'clock  with  it  Let  me  see — he  will  have 
)g  you,  after  taking  off  this  fifty  and  the  railway  fare,  four 
ight  five — is  it  not  so  V  *  Just  so,'  says  the  colonel :  *  that 
very  well.'  *  Don't  give  the  olerk  any  thing  except  a  little 
and  cheese,  perhaps,'  says  the  banker.  *  Very  well,  poor  fel- 
lys  the  colonel,  quite  humane.  And  off  he  goes." 
Qd  DO  clerk  came,  of  course,"  said  Paul. 
)U  under-estimate  the  talent  of  the  parties,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Kether. 
ame  by  a  still  earlier  train  than  that  appointed,  only  he  did  not 
the  money,  Imt  said  that  in  drawing  the  bill  a  wrong  stamp 
ten  used,  which  made  it  informal,  so  he  had  been  packed  off  to 
lew  one,  but  that  another  clerk  was  actually  on  his  way  with 
mey.  He  got  the  new  bill  from  Green,  but  could  not  give  up 
st  one,  not  having  it  with  him ;  however,  being  on  a  wrong 
that,  he  said,  was,  of  course,  no  use  to  anybody.  Away  he 
md  there,  naturally,  ended  all  the  colonel's  transactions  with 
^er-haired  man,  who  could  never  be  heard  of  any  more,  and 
»y  a  curious  coincidence,  gave  up  his  offices  the  very  day  after 
onel  had  seen  him.  Well,  here  were  bills  for  twelve  hundred 
i  sonsewhere.  Old  Green  never  told  me  any  thing  of  this  until 
t  minute,  or  I  might  have  managed  better ;  but  three  months 
ree  days  afterwards,  he  comes  to  me  with  a  penitent  face,  dis- 
his  folly,  and  also  two  writs,  each  for  six  hundred  pounds,  with 
he  had  that  day  been  served,  the  plaintiff  being  one  Abrahams, 
)m  he  had  never  heard  before.  Now,  all  this  sort  of  swindle 
18  every  day,  and  though  I  hope  the  story  will  warn  you,  Mr. 
erbent,  such  stories  never  warn  anybody  else.  People  always 
theirs  is  to  be  the  exceptional  case,  and  that  the  thieves  t/iey 
ith,  will,  for  once,  be  honest." 

It  what  was  the  end  ?"  asked  Paul ;  "  did  the  old  party  pay  the 
hundred,  less  the  fifty  ?" 

>,  he  could  not,  and,  if  he  could,  I  would  not  have  let  him.  I 
itermined  to  root  out  the  swindle,  and  I  went  to  work  at  once, 
an  old  baihff,  who  knows  every  rascal  in  London,  into  my  ser- 
nd  he  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  that  our  friend  Abi'ahams 
mere  man  of  straw,  and  kept  a  maiine  stpre  down  Ratclifie 
ay,  with  a  big  black  doll  hanging  out  at  the  door.     Quite 
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clear  he  could  have  given  no  consideration  for  such  bills.  But,  to 
make  matters  safe,  my  bailiff  got  hold  of  a  son  of  Abrahams — 
Shadrach,  I  think  his  name  was — a  horrible  little  fellow,  with  a  face 
all  seamed  with  the  small-pox,  and  with  such  a  lisp  that  it  was  t 
wonder  he  ever  ^t  a  word  out  at  all.  This  young  gentleman  had 
quarrelled  with  nis  father,  and  was  ready,  on  bein^  paid  for  his 
trouble,  to  swear  any  thing  likely  to  upset  the  old  man^  case.  I  only 
wanted  the  fact,  and  got  it  I  gave  battle,  and,  on  the  trial,  old 
Abrahams  distinctly  swore  to  having  given  twelve,  hundred  pounds, 
less  discount,  for  the  bills,  while  young  Abrahams  as  distinctly  swore 
that  his  father  had  not  twelve  hundred  pence  in  the  wide  world.  The 
jury  looked  at  probabilities,  and  we  gained  the  day." 

**  Bravo,"  said  Paul,  "  I  like  to  hear  of  victory  going  with  justice," 
**  The  sentiment  is  good,  but  premature,"  said  Mr.  Leon  Kether, 
"^  as  we  were  a  long  way  from  victory.  Abrahams'  backers  moved 
for  a  new  trial,  and  brought  a  whole  gang  of  witnesses  to  swear  that 
Shadrach  was  an  undutiful  boy  and  a  sad  liar,  for  that  his  affectionate 
parent  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  had  three  thousand  pounds  at  a 
certain  bank.  But  we  got  a  c.lerk  from  that  bank,  and  he  floored  the 
case  by  proving  that  no  such  person  as  Abrahams  kept  an  account 
there.  After  other  dodges,  and  much  fighting,  the  new  trial  was  re- 
fused, and  the  plaintiffs  were  beaten  down  again,  and  I  determined  to 
let  them  know  it.  I  got  execution  against  them  for  the  whole  amount 
of  costs,  which  had  run  up  tremendously,  and  which  came  to  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  wanted  a 
very  important  affidavit  from  Master  Shadrach,  as  to  facta,  and  this 
was  made.  But  before  it  could  be  used,  the  excellent  Shadrach  con- 
trived to  steal  it  from  my  clerk,  and  then  he  came  to  my  office,  and 
demanded  fifty  pounds  before  he  would  give  it  up,  for  he  knew  how 
much  I  needed  it.  *  Well,'  I  said,  '  fifty  pounds  is  a  good  deal,  but 
we'll  talk  about  it ;  come  in — have  you  got  it  with  you  ?' — *  No/  says 
he.  *  Lie,'  says  I  to  myself,  as  he  came  into  my  inner  room.  I  locked 
the  door.  *  You  undutiful  scoundrel,'  says  I,  *  you've  stolen  my  docu- 
ment, and  it's  in  your  pocket  Now  I  will  throw  you  down  on  this 
floor  and  strangle  you,  if  you  don't  give  it  up.'  He  ran  round  and 
round  ray  room  like  a  frightened  cat,  trying  the  door,  and  ni^^hing 
into  a  washing  closet,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  tlien  he  ran  to  the 
window,  but  luckily  Fm  on  a  two-pair.  Then  he  began  to  cry,  and 
as  I  took  hold  of  his  neckcloth  he  produced  the  paper,  and  begged 
me  to  give  bim  something.  '  When  your  father's  in  jail,'  said  1,  for 
I  knew  what  would  happen.  I  put  my  execution  into  the  officer's 
hands,  but  old  Abrahams  could  not  be  found — he  had  disappeared." 
"  Like  the  silver-haired  man,"  said  Paul.  "  How  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  vanish  from  the  scene  as  soon  as  it  becomes  disagreeable  1  I 
wish  I  could  have  done  it  this  morning." 
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uch  better  as  it  is,''  said  Bernard ;  ^  but  you  caught  your  plain- 
sther  ?" 

^ell,  Master  Shadrach  kept  hauging  about  my  staircase,  looking 
ly  at  me  every  day ;  and  at  last  I  said  to  him,  *  What  will  you 
ur  father  for,  you  scoundrel,  for  you  know  where  he  is  ?'  '  Ha !  ha ! 
y  father,'  says  he,  *  very  good,  very  funny,  Mr.  Kether.' — '  Sell  him 
out,'  says  I.  He  got  out  that  day,  but  the  next  morning  he  came, 
iclared  that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  hurt  a  hair  of  the  old 
head,  but  that  in  the  end  the  money  must  come  out  of  the 
;  of  a  brother-in-law,  whom  Mr.  Shadrach,  who  had  a  gift  for 
,  hated  venomously.  So  he  agreed  to  hand  over  his  father  to 
ilifiEs,  for  twenty  pounds,  to  be  paid  the  day  of  capture.  It  was 
uneas  of  mine  how  he  managed  it,  but  I  heard  that  the  way 
is.  The  old  Abrahams  was  hiding  in  a  house  at  Chelsea,  and 
ung  one  forged  a  note  to  his  father  from  the  brother-in-law,  in- 
the  ancient  rascal  to  come  and  spend  the  Sabbath  with  him, 
med  with  this,  took  the  officer  to  the  house  at  Chelsea.  Noth- 
18  known  of  such  a  person  as  Abrahams  until  the  forged  note 
xxluced,  and  then  Shadrach  and  the  officer  were  shown  into  his 
»m.  I  am  told  that  Shadrach's  pretended  indignation,  on  dis- 
ig  that  he  had  been  duped  into  consigning  his  father  to  prison, 
le  acting.  He  tore  his  hair,  and  swore  hideously.  The  old 
ras  taken  off  to  the  Fleet,  and  Shadrach,  by  way  of  comple- 
te &rce,  went  to  the  brother-in-law,  and  vituperated  him  furiously 
ting  the  very  note  Shadrach  had  forged,  and  for  thus  betray- 
)  poor  old  man.  Then  he  came  to  me  for  his  money,  and  got 
I  had  got  old  Abrahams  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
or  a  month,  I  had  pretended  friends  of  Abrahams  coming  to 
3ry  day  to  b^  me  to  let  him  out  on  easier  terms  than  my  claim. 
IS  very  old,  he  was  very  poor,  they  could  raise  a  little — ^a  very 
-would  I  kill  the  poor  old  man  by  confining  him  in  a  dungeon, 
on.  I  had  one  answer  for  them  all — ^  He  dies  in  jail,  or  Fm 
I  ftdl.  Where's  the  three  thousand  pounds  you  swore  to  ?'  So 
ley  offered  me  twenty  pounds,  and  then  fifty,  and  then  a  hundred, 
forth,  but  I  would  not  take  off  one  farthing,  and  at  last,  when 
I  fellow  had  been  in  jail  for  a  month,  and  they  saw  I  was  de- 
ed, a  most  respectable  tailor  called  on  me,  paid  me  every  shilling, 
quested  the  honor  of  my  commands." 

Kether  speedily  took  leave,  promising  immediate  attention  to 
affairs,  and  Bernard  followed  him,  after  advising  Paul  to  keep 
I  spirits,  as  he  was  now  Hkely  to  set  himself  right  with  the 
and  to  go  on  pleasantly  for  the  future.  And  he  sent  him  in  a 
jr  of  books  of  a  class  suited  to  Mr.  Chequerbent's  literary  taste, 
was  not  severe.  And  even  when  Paul  heard  himself  locked 
a  bedroom,  for  fear  he  should  make  any  nocturnal  effort  to  de- 
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part  from  the  custody  into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  only  laughed,  and 
if  his  studies  had  led  him  among  the  older  poets,  he  would  probably 
have  quoted  the  line  which  gives  a  title  to  our  chapter,  but  as  it  was, 
he  contented  himself  with  apprising  the  person  outside,  that  he  was 
to  mind  and  let  him  out  if  the  house  caught  fire.  And  then  he  went 
to  sleep  and  dreamed  of  Angela  Livingstone. 


^•» 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A   QUARTER   OF   A   MIinTTB. 

^  Rehearsing  a  charade,  young  people  1^  said  Mrs.  Forester,  who 
followed  Heywood  into  the  room,  as  Mary  Maynard  was  extricating 
herself  from  Carlyon's  unresisting  arms.  ^May  one  know  the  w(^f 
I  am  a  great  authority  in  such  matters,  though  really  I  do  not  think 
that  I  could  improve  this  part  of  the  performance.  What  do  yoa 
say,  Mr.  Heywood  ?" 

^'  Such  things  are  not  much  in  my  way,"  said  the  priest^  carelessly, 
^*'  but  our  good  young  Secretary  seems  to  act  ¥rith  much  ease,  and  as 
if  he  had*  previously  rehearsed  the  situation." 

'*  Not  with  me,"  said  Miss  Maynard,  very  calmly  walking  to  a  mir- 
ror and  rearranging  her  hair,  **  as  we  never  met  in  our  lives,  at  least, 
so  fiu*  as  I  know,  until  this  evening.  He  is  not  a  bad  actor,  but  he 
wants  enthusiasm.  But  you  may  remember  your  promise,  Mr.  Bei^ 
nard,"  she  added,  returning  to  the  table  and  taking  a  seat^  ^  and  you 
may  give  me  some  of  those  white  grapes." 

Carlyon  obeyed,  not  exactly  sorry  to  be  employed ;  fc^r  the  aitusr 
tion,  which  certainly  he  had  not  done  much  to  bring  about,  began  to 
be  a  sort  of  false  position. 

"  Mr.  Heywood  knows  the  word,"  he  said,  "  and  therefore  it  is  use- 
less to  go  on  with  the  charade,  which  has  increased  my  opinion  of 
his  talents.  The  second  part  must  be  very  clever  to  be  half  so  good 
as  the  first." 

"  I  dare  say  it  will  give  your  talents  some  scope,"  said  Heywood, 
dryly.  **  I  should  not  have  intruded  at  such  an  hour,  Mrs.  Forester, 
but  for  hearing  from  Lord  Rookbury  that  you  had  a  party.  I  never 
interrupt  such  conclaves,  except  by  accident,  as  Carlyon  knows.  By 
the  way,  Bernard,  I  am  in  St.  Alban's  Place — look  in  upon  me." 

The  tone  of  the  little  group  became  constrained,  and  Mrs.  Forester 
declared  she  meant  to  be  at  church  in  the  morning,  and  would  not 
be  kept  up  any  longer. 
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"  Very  liberal  in  you  to  call  that  ugly,  pokey,  proprietary  preach- 
ing-Louse a  church,"  said  Hey  wood.  "  Even  as  a  CathMic,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  you;  while  tliat  Protestant  Giovanni  there  must  be  actually 
shocked.  Why  don't  you  give  things  their  right  names,  Mrs.  Forest- 
er?" 

^  The  edifice  is  nothing — the  edification  every  thing,*'  said  beauti- 
ful Mrs.  Forester,  demurely. 

*^  It  is  the  Minister  that  draws  you  there,  then,"  said  Hey  wood  in 
an.  undertone.  *^  So  I  hear.  Does  he  lend  you  a  Secretary  to  carry 
your  prayer-book  ?" 

^  It  is  not  you  who  ought  to  tease  me,"  said  the  lady,  but  not  look- 
ing in  the  least  offended.    And  soon  afterwards  the  men  went  away. 

^  I  hke  her  having  you  here,"  said  Hey  wood,  with  a  quiet  laugh, 
almost  before  the  door  had  closed  on  them.  "  I  do  like  it  There's 
a  new  display  of  that  amiable  straightforward  perseverance  which  is 
the  great  charm  of  some  women.  She'll  have  your  master  yet,  sir, 
your  Evangelical  Talus  of  the  iron  flail.  Won't  even  let  his  Secre- 
tary alone,  but  gets  up  a  supper  and  a  flirtation  for  him  the  instant 
he  is  installed.  Don't  be  ungrateful,  Bernard  Carlyon.  It  is  a  sad 
wicked  world,  but  show  it  an  example.  Help  the  poor  woman  if 
you  can,  and  especially  give  her  the  earliest  information  of  Selwyn's 
movements.     JPtll  he  be  at  chapel  to-day  f ' 

•*  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Bernard,  wishing  to  try  whether  Hey- 
wood  thought  him  mystified.  ""  But  as  a  matter  of  the  merest  guess, 
I  should  say  that  he  would  not" 

**  Then  you  are  clearly  defrauding  Mrs.  Forester  of  her  supper  and 
the  other  little  amusements  provided  for  you,  by  going  away  and 
leaving  her  in  error.     Gro  back  and  tell  her." 

**  And  perhaps  prevent  her  receiving  nobody  knows  how  much — 
what  did  she  term  it  ?— edification.  No,  no,  I  hope  I  am  more  scru- 
pulous," replied  Bernard,  with  gravity.  Some  further  talk  in  the 
same  tone  brought  them  to  Jermyn-street,  whence  Hey  wood,  renew- 
ing his  invitation  to  Carlyon  to  call,  dropped  down  upon  that  most 
gloomy  but  most'  convenient  ^'  place,"  which  reminds  us  of  our  first- 
martyred  Christian  and  last-martyred  borough. 

The  Rotherhithe-House  party  had  been  on  the  Friday,  and  the 
supper  in  Park-street  on  the  Saturday.  On  the  following  Tuesday 
morning  Bernard  received  a  letter  from  Aspen  Court,  where  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  begged  his  immediate  presence.  The  letter  was  short, 
but  so  earnest,  that  Carlyon,  whose  regard  for  the  writen  had  attained 
a  warmth  unusual  with  him,  resolved  to  obey  the  summons.  A  congS 
from  Selwyn  was  speedily  obtained,  but  it  occurred  to  Bernard,  that 
as  his  connection  with  the  Wilmslows  had  originated  solely  in  his 
position  with  Mr.  Molesworth,  it  would  be  proper  to  inform  that  per- 
son that  he  proposed  to  revisit  them.    He  made,  therefore,  for  Red 
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Lion  Square,  but  found  from  his  old  comrades  that  Mr.  Molesworth 
had  left  town  for  some  days — not,  however,  for  Gloucestershire. 
Carlyon,  therefore,  wrote  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  apprising  him  of  his  in- 
tention to  run  down  to  Aspen,  and  departed  by  the  railway.  During 
the  journey  he  naturally  speculated  as  to  the  emergency  which  had 
caused  Mrs.  Wilmslow  to  summon  him,  and  pretty  speedily  setded 
that  the  case  was  one  of  pecuniary  mishap.  In  fact,  he  pictured 
Henry  Wilmslow  lolling  on'  one  of  the  couches  in  his  smoking-room, 
and  drinking  brandy  and  water  with  a  brace  of  dirty  but  jocose  cui- 
todians. 

At  one  of  those  huge  stations,  where  the  line  expands  into  a  great 
area  of  iron  ways,  and  where  superficial  people  may  suppose  that  the 
rolling  stock  is  bned,  from  the  multitude  of  loose  engines,  large  and 
small,  straying  and  feeding  in  all  directions,  and  running  into  and  out 
of  sheds,  apparently  at  their  own  whim,  the  Gloucester  train  stopped. 
A  few  minutes  later,  and  as  the  bell  rang  for  the  down-train  travellerB 
to  finish  their  excellent  soup,  and  leave  off  admiring  the  far-glandng 
Daughters  of  the  Rail  who  serve  it,  and  whose  tasteful  toilettes  make 
travelling  dowdies  very  sarcastic  for  the  firet  half  hour  after  lunch, 
the  up-train  arrived.  Bernard  had  regained  his  own  comer  oi  the 
carriage,  as  the  latter  train  glided  slowly  to  a  stand-still,  and  a  mov- 
ing panorama  of  faces  slid  past  him.  The  newly  arriving  train  stop- 
ped, and  he  was  face  to  face  with  Lilian  Trevelyan. 

In  a  moment,  of  course,  Bernard's  heart  was  in  a  flutter,  and  his 
hand  extended.  But  no  little  hand  came  from  the  opposite  window 
to  meet  his  own.  Lilian  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  n|bment,  be 
thought,  sorrowfully,  and  then,  seeming  to  catch  a  glance  from  her 
opposite  companion,  bowed  very  slightly,  and  with  averted  eye,  and 
cast  her  eyes  upon  a  book  on  her  lap.  The  railway  whistle  shrieked, 
and  all  was  over  in  far  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  tell  it 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Carlyon's  mind  was  little  occupied,  during 
the  remainder  of  that  journey,  with  plans  for  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  ben- 
efit. 

What  worlds  would  he  have  flung  away  to  have  been  able  to  pei^ 
suade  himself  that  in  the  hurry,  and  the  travelling  cap,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  station  roof^  he  had  not  been  re^guized.  Even  such 
a  wounding  thought  as  that — the  thought  that  the  chosen  of  his 
heart  should  not  have  made  him  out  by  the  least  glimpse  of  one  fea- 
ture— a  thought  that  under  any  other  circumstances  he  would  have 
spumed  from  him  in  wrath — such  a  conviction  would,  at  that  mo- 
ment, have  been  unspeakable  consolation.  But,  wonderful  as  is  a 
lover's  power  of  compelling  himself  to  believe  what  he  desires  to  be* 
lieve,  some  things  are  beyond  him.  The  credo  quia  impossible  est  of 
theology  will  not  hold  good  in  love-affairs.  Lihan  knew  him  as  well 
as  he  knew  her.    They  had  met  but  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  bat 
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each  had  had  time  to  read  a  whole  history  in  the  face  of  the  other, 
and  to  know  that  the  other  had  done  the  same.  There  was  no  re- 
jecting the  mystery — it  must  be  solved. 

Needless  to  say  which  way  Bernard's  convictions  went  Certain 
suspicions  of  his  own,  relative  to  the  little  scene  at  Mrs.  Forester's, 
instantly  attracted  other  suspicions  which  were  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  young  gentleman's  perturbed  imagination,  and  the 
whole  were  speedily  agglomerated  into  ^coherent  plot  against  him. 
A  practical  mind,  too,  was  Bernard's,  and  of  course  practical  men 
never  go  wrong.  Mr.  Heywood  had  seen  the  affair  with  Mary  May- 
nard,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  had  therefore  had  ample  time  to 
write  a  full  account  of  it  to  Miss  Trevelyan ;  and  she  was  naturally 
offended,  and  having  no  time  for  explanation,  and  not  choosing  to  be 
hypocritical,  and  smile  when  angry,  had  taken  the  only  means  in  her 
power  to  let  him  see  her  feelings. 

The  first  shock  of  the  incident  of  course  jarred  upon  all  sensation, 
and  net  Bernard  wrong  with  everybody  and  every  thing  around  him. 
It  inspired  him  with  a  contemptuous  disHke  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
made  him  regard  the  beautiful  country  about  him  as  hard  and  com- 
monplace, and  caused  him  to  feel  that  the  journey  he  had  undertaken 
would  be  a  failure,  and  that  he  was  foolish  and  hasty  in  making  it 
For  a  little  shake  puts  the  human  instrument  vilely  out  of  tune, — and 
that  quarter  of  a  minute  had  a  whole  world  of  discouragement  in  it. 
But  we  get  over  these  things.  In  a  short  time  Carlyon  began  to  re- 
view the  matter  more  calmly,  and  he  had  scarcely  done  so  when 
sunshine  broke  in  upon  his  mind,  and  a  few  miles  further  on  the 
journey  which  was  separating  him  from  Lilian,  he  might  have  been 
found  comforting  himself  with^  great  earnestness.  First,  he  thought 
of  the  sorrowful  look  which  had  crossed  her  face  for  a  second,  and 
this  cheered  him  exceedingly ;  for,  as  he  argued,  with  remarkable 
novelty,  no  one  looks  sorrowful  except  when  a  strong  interest  is  felt 
So  that  he  really  began  to  be  obliged  to  Lilian  for  having  given  him 
so  delightful  an  assurance  of  her  regard.  How  indignantly  he  now 
spumed  at  the  possibility  that  he  had  not  been  recognized,  it  is  not  f 

oeceasary  to  say. 

Then  he  began  to  calculate  how  speedily  he  could  come  to  an  ex- 
planation witli  her — hardly  before  the  following  evening — and  this 
naturally  brought  him  to  the  consideration  of  what  he  should  say. 
The  truth  f  No  man  really  and  honestly  in  love  ever  told  the  truth 
yet  If  he  states  things  as  they  are,  he  sees  them  from  a  point  of 
view  which  no  lover  can  occupy.  It  is  quite  enough  for  him  to  state 
them  as  he  wishes  them  to  be.  Else,  he  only  vindicates  his  truth  as 
an  historian  at  the  expense  of  his  truth  us  a  lover,  and  is  a  sober  man 
affecting  to  be  intoxicated — a  contemptible  sight,  at  the  best,  and  in- 
finitely k»6  respectable  than  the  intoxicated  man  affeoting  to  be  sober. 


{ 
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I  will  not  outrage  Carljon's  character  by  assuming  that  he  was  so 
false  and  hollow  as  to  think  of  telling  Lilian  the  trutn.  He  was  only 
thinking  how  best  he  should  put  the  matter,  so  as  to  arrive  most 
speedily  at  the  greatest  happiness  for  both — a  complete  reconciliatioo. 
He  might  have  saved  himself  much  trouble,  and  Mary  Maynard^s 
black  hair  would  not  have  come  sweeping  across  his  mental  eye  so 
often,  if  he  had  known  that  Lilian  had  never  heard  of  his  having 
supped  in  Park-street. 

What,  he  wondered,  had  Hey  wood  said  ?  There  was  one  comfort, 
he  must  have  written,  for  Bernard  had  called  that  morning  in  St 
Alban*s  Place,  and  missed  him  by  a  few  minutes  only.  So  that  there 
was  a  letter,  which  Lilian  would  produce,  and  its  ^sehoods  and  false 
coloring  (detestable  things,  thought  Bernard)  could  be  exposed. 
Meantime  he  could  trust  in  her  affection,  which  would  be  strong 
enough,  he  argued,  to  forgive  him,  if  wrong,  and  which  ought  there- 
fore, assuredly,  to  acquit  him  where  the  case  was  doubtful.  Herein  he 
reasoned,  perhaps,  with  more  logic  than  experience,  as  some  authori- 
ties hold,  that,  in  love  matters,  you  had  better  be  guilty  than  b^ 
wrongly  suspected,  first,  inasmuch  as  you  will  be  much  more  earnest, 
and  therefore  much  more  successful  in  obtaining  a  reconciliation ;  and 
secondly,  as  you  will  appeal  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head  of 
your  mistress.    But  this  is  mere  scandal,  let  us  hope. 

So,  comforting  himself,  Carlyon  could  even  acknowledge  the  beau^ 
of  the  sunset,  in  which  the  rich  Gloucestershire  foliage  was  waving 
and  glowing. 


^•» 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  OWL  AGAIN. 


So  far  from  finding  th^  Ambassador  in  the  state  of  detention  which 
Carlyon  had  considered  probable,  the  latter,  as  his  chaise  turned  the 
last  comer,  and  approached  the  house,  beheld  Mr.  Henry  Wilmslow 
walking  up  and  down  the  terrace.  As  the  sound  of  wheels  neached 
his  ear,  the  owner  of  Aspen  Court  gazed  out  sternly,  his  hand  upon 
his  forehead,  to  ascertain  who  was  venturing  upon  his  domain.  And, 
seated  near  the  large  door,  and  in  the  full  warmth  of  the  evening 
sun,  was  another  figure  speedily  recognized  by  Bernard.  It  was  that 
of  Lord  Rookbury.  Henry  Wilmslow's  look  of  surprise  as  he  recog- 
nized Carlyon,  was  not  lost  upon  the  latter. 

^*  She  has  not  told  him,  trusting  to  my  having  sense  enough  to 
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maDage  it,  and  I  have  blundered.    By  Jove  I  though^  Fll  ^nake  a 
dash  for  .it,  and  save  her  a  scene  with  that  ass/' 

**  So  ho !  Master  Lawyer,"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  Bernard  had 
thus  designated.  "  Who  expected  you,  I  wonder  ?  What's  in  the 
wind  now  T 

"  That's  the  only  way,"  thought  Carlyon,  alighting.  "  Why,"  he 
said,  "  surely,  I  can't  have  beaten  Mr.  Molesworth  ?" 

"  Hang  it,  I  don't  know  why  you  shouldn't,"  retorted  Henry 
Wilmslow,  brilliantly  ;  "  he  deserves  beating,  I  dare  say,  as  much  as 
any  other  of  the  trade.  Present  company  always  excepted,  of  course, 
ha!  bar 

**  Thanks  for  the  exception,  which  certainly  mends  matters,"  said 
Bernard,  affecting  to  be  heartily  amused.  **  But  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Molesworth  is  not  here  ?" 

**  Here  !  no  man,"  said  the  Ambassador,  whose  grin  rapidly  toned 
down  into  a  discomfited  expression,  as  he  began  to  comprehend  that 
the  lawyer  was  coming.     "  What  should  he  do  here  ?" 

**  That  he  must  tell  you  himself,"  said  Bernard,  "  for  I  have  no  idea 
why  he  should  come.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  was  in  his  office  this 
morning — ^tbat  I  was  requested  to  come  down  here,  and  that  he  left 
town  before  I  did.  Since  you  say  he  has  not  arrived,  he  must  be  de- 
tained somewhere.  I  must  ask  your  hospitality  until  the  mystery  is 
cleared  up." 

"  I  say.  Lord  Rookbury,"  said  Henry,  walking  away  from  Bernard 
without  replying,  "  here's  a  screw  loose."  And  going  up  to  his  noble 
friend,  he  communicated  the  news. 

"  What,  Mr.  Secretary,"  said  the  earl,  "  leaving  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  itself,  while  you  run  into  the  country  after  the  ladies  ? 
I  cautioned  you  against  that  sort  of  thing  at  Rotherhithe  House — it 
won't  do  for  a  man  who  has  his  way  to  make.  Wait  till  you  are  a 
Premier,  and  tkenJ" 

"  If  he  has  come  with  that  view,  he'll  be  devilishly  sold,  won't  he, 
my  lord  I"  said  Henry.  *'  Bird's  flown,  Mr.  Secretary,"  added  the 
Ambassador,  with  an  ill-bred  man's  readiness  to  catch  up  a  sobriquet, 
and  use  it. 

"  Not  having  come  with  that  view,"  said  Carlyon,  determined  to 
preserve  his  good-humor,  **  the  sale  is  postponed  until  further  notice." 
And  his  laugh  was  not  a  bad  imitation  of  the  ex-officer's. 

"  Nobody  here  but  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  her  husband.  "  But  if 
you  want  any  thing  to  eat,  I  recommend  you  to  go  and  make  love  to 
her  for  it."  And  with  this  gracious  intimation  he  turned  his  back 
upon  Carlyon,  and  spoke  in  a  lower  voice  to  the  earl. 

**  Being  dreadfully  famished,"  said  Bernard,  "  I  will  avail  myself  of 
your  permission."  And  he  was  passing  into  the  house,  when  Lord 
Rookbury  said,  looking  keenly  at  him, — 
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"  I  sa^,  Mr.  Carlyon,  you  are  no  longer  in  Molesworth^s  employ — 
how  happens  it  that  you  are  doing  his  errands  V^ 

"  I  conclude,"  said  Bernard,  carelessly,  "  that  my  having  so  recently 
had  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Wilmslow's  business  made  it  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  me  to  attend  on  an  emergency." 

^  And  what  is  the  emergency  ?  for  I  know  nothing  about  it»  nor 
does  my  friend  Mr.  Wilmslow,  I  believe." 

^  Not  I,"  said  Henry,  pleased  at  the  title  of  Lord  Bookbury'a  friend, 
and  disposed  to  be  haughty  thereupon.  ^*  And  it  seems  a  d — d  queer 
thing  to  me,  and,  in  fact,  not  the  thing  at  all,  that  a  set  of  lawyers 
should  be  rushing  into  a  gentleman's  house  without  giving  him  notice 
of  any  kind." 

^ni  stop  <Aw,"  muttered  Bernard,  beginning  to  get  indignant 
"  I  thought^  Mr.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  ^  that  ^ou  had  had  enot^  of 
notices  from  lawyers,  in  your  time,  not  to  make  you  so  paiticulariy 
eager  for  them." 

^  Neatly  planted,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  who  was  always  moat 
amiably  impartial  in  applauding  a  hit^  whether  friend  or  foe  suffered. 
His  approbation  sUfled  any  retort  from  Wilmslow,  and  Bernard,  not 
sorry  to  cut  the  discussion  short,  raised  his  hat  and  entered  th« 
house.  Crossing  the  well-known  hall,  he  proceeded,  unannounced, 
to  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  drawing-room. 

*'  Hear  what  he  says  to  your  wife,"  said  the  earl,  quickly. 

He  should  have  spoken  more  clearly,  knowing  what  a  donkey  he 
had  to  deal  with.  Perhaps,  however,  the  British  peer  would  hudly 
have  cared  to  say,  "  Listen  at  the  door,''  though  that  was  what  he 
meant^  and  what  he  gave  Henry  credit  for  having  understood,  when 
the  latter  came  back  with  the  account  that  Oarlyon  had  said  to  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  just  what  he  had  said  to  them,  and  that  she  looked  veiy 
glad  to  see  him. 

*^  How  do  you  know  how  she  looked  ?"  said  the  earl. 

**  Why,  wasn't  I  in  the  room  ?"  said  Henry,  simply. 

"  Oh !  you  were  in  the  room !  Ah !  to  be  sure,  you  were  in  the 
room.  Of  course  you  were  in  the  room.  How  the  light  fills  on 
that  water,  beyond  the  plantation  there !  Noble  place  wis,  Wilms- 
low, and  one  that  deserves  to  be  in  good  hands." 

*^  Your  lordship  is  very  good  to  flatter  me,"  said  Mr.  Wilmslow, 
who  did  not  see  the  expression,  neither  good  nor  flattering,  which 
Lord  Rookbury  put  on  in  reply  to  the  acknowledgment  ^  Of  cooiBe^ 
crippled  as  I  am,  I  can  do  little ;  but  one  of  these  days,  if  your 
lordship's  plan  should  be  worked  out,  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  say 
something  to  me  which  I  shall  deserve." 

^  We'll  hope  so,  Wilmslow,  we'll  hope  so.  Do  you  remember— 
of  course  you  do— those  fine  lines  of  A!kensideV 
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'  Calm  as  the  Judge  of  Troth  at  length  I  eome, 
To  wei^h  thy  merite  and  pronounce  thy  doom, 
So  RhalT  my  trost  from  all  reproach  be  free, 
And  earth  and  time  confirm  the  stem  decree.'  '* 

**Now  you  repeat  them,"  said  Wilraslow,  "  I  remember  them  per- 
fecUj,  bat  they  had  gone,  like  thousands  of  similar  things." 

^  Great  story-steller,  this  man,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  taking  up  a 
volume  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Wilmslow  and  Bernard  were  coming  to 
their  own  explanations.  Jane  explained  that  she  had  intended  to 
meet  him,  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  go  out  unobserved,  and 
she  thanked  him  for  his  ruse,  deploring  that  she  was  compelled  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  thankfld  for  a  piece  of  deception.  And  after 
erery  harried  apology  for  calling  Bernard  into  the  country,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  pardon  any  questions  which  might  seem  peremptory,  but 
which  she  feared  might  be  interrupted  if  she  put  them  less  quickly, 
she  entreated  him  to  explain  to  her  precisely  the  position  of  hersdf 
and  her  husband  in  regard  to  the  Aspen  Court  property. 

It  will  be  remembered,  I  hope,  that  in  one  of  the  very  earlieat 
chapters  of  this  book  we  have  seen  that  Carlyon,  anticipating  this 
very  question,  demanded  of  his  then  employer  how  he  should  answer 
it,  and  gave  a  certain  promise  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  that 
Bernard  knew  fiir  more  than  Molesworth  had  intended. 

"  Do  not,"  replied  Carlyon,  **  suppose  that  I  am  hesitating  over  the 
answer.  I  promise  not  to  leave  you  without  satisfying  you  on  all 
points.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  not  retard  explanation,  Mrs.  Wilmslow, 
if  you  tell  me  in  the  first  place  why  you  now  require,  hastily,  what 
you  had  so  many  opportunities  of  asking  at  leisure  when  I  was 
staying  here." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  could  understand  my 
feelings — if  you  could  comprehend  the  state  of  gratitude  and  tran- 
quillity into  which  a  mother  is  lifted,  when  she  suddenly  finds  herself 
able  to  remove  her  children  from  a  condition — "  and  here  poor  Jane, 
whose  nerves  were  obviously  all  unstrung,  began  to  weep  at  old  recol- 
lections. Self-possession  returned  to  her  after  some  moments,  and 
she  oontinued,  **  I  can  only  say  that  we  had  had  troubles  enough,  and 
I  was  too  glad  of  an  interval  of  peace  to  care  to  disturb  it  by  asking 
about  the  future.  But  now  I  must  know  all,  for  deeper  matters  ara 
involved  than  mere  money.  Bernard,  let  me  speak  to  you  as  a 
mother  might  speak  to  her  son.  Is  that  Loid  Rookbury  your 
friend?" 

**■  We  were  strangers  till  we  became  acquainted  in  himting.  The 
first  day  we  passed  together  he  offered  to  serve  me,  and  did." 

"  For  his  own  purposes." 

10  -• 
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**  Why  doQ8  any  one  serve  another  ?  Lord  Rookbury  b^^an  rather 
earlier  in  our  acquaintanceship  than  usual,  that  is  all." 

**  Do  not  speak  so,  at  least  not  to  me,  Bernard,'*  said  Mrs.  Wihn*- 
low,  turning  her  still  beautiful  blue  eyes  with  a  kindly  expression 
(but  that  they  always  had)  full  upon  hiro.  "  For  I  know  that  yoa 
yourself  would  do  much  to  serve  poor  me,  who  can  do  nothing  for 
you  in  return." 

'^  And  God  knows,  if  you  believe  that,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  the 
young  man,  moved  out  of  his  ordinary  self-poesession,  ^  yon  amply 
repay  any  thing  I  could  do  And  now  tell  me,  what  is  it  that  you 
apprehend  from  Lord  Rookbury  ?  Be  quite  sure  that  you  can  tell 
me  nothing  about  him  that  will  startle  me." 

^  And — you-— say — that,"  said  Jane  slowly,  gazing  on  him  with 
that  steady  yet  vacant  expression  which  may  precede  either  a  shriek 
or  a  fall.  But  she  struggle^;}  with  her  heart,  good,  lovinff  creature 
that  she  was,  and,  for  the  time,  conquered.  '*  He  is  a  very  bad  man," 
she  repeated  in  a  gentle,  low  voice. 

^  Nay,  nay,  do  not  let  us  make  things  blacker  than  they  need  be," 
said  Bernard,  strangely  puzzled.  *^  Bad  and  good  in  these  days  are 
words  of  comparison,  and  I  dare  say  Lord  Rookbury  is  not  wone 
than  many  people  who  are  thought  better.  But  what  on  earth,  dear 
Mrs.  Wilmslow,  can  this  old  man's  character  be  to  vou,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  agitate  you  thus  ?  Do  I  guess  right — that  he  has  beoome 
Mr.  Wilmslow's  creditor  ?  Well,  Wilmslow  had  better — I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  to  you — have  sought  out  the  keenest  usurer  in  London, 
because  he  will  be  equally  cheated,  and  be  obliged  to  bear  with  the 
cheat  in  silence ;  but  your  property  will  gradually  recover  itself,  and 
our  noble  friend  will  be  paid,  and — but  you  do  not  listen — ^you  are 
very  ill.     May  I  call  a  servant  ?" 

**  I  am  very  ill,  but  I  am  listening,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  widi 
forced  calmness.  '^  Sit  down.  So  he  is  nK)st  cruel  and  exacting  in 
money  dealings?"  ' 

*^  So  they  say.  But  there  is  this  also  said,  namely,  that  his  avarioe 
is  a  whim  rather  than  a  habit — it  is  not  money  for  its  own  sake  that 
be  cares  about,  but  as  a  means  of  power — and  he  sometimes  does 
things  that  are  liberal  enough.  Mr.  Wilmslow,  if  he  be  Lord  Rook- 
bury's  debtor, — ^you  do  not  contradict  me — may  have  the  ^pood  for- 
tune to  be  dealt  with  kindly.  But  without  relying  on  this,  which 
would  be  foolish,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done." 

^  Bernard,  you  have  seen  Lord  Rookbury  at  home )" 

^  Yes,  you  remember  I  passed  a  nieht  at  Rookton  Woods.  It  wat 
then  that  he  offered  me  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Selwyn." 

^  Whoqi  did  you  see  there  beside  the  earl  9" 

^  An  exceedingly  pretty  little  girl  named  Lurline,  whom  I  shoukl 
have  taken  for  hu  gnndohild,  but  that  he  has  no  married  chiklriB, 
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and  who  afterwards  called   him  papa;  she  may  have  been  some 
adopted  favorite." 

•*  You  know,  Bernard,  that  it  is  not  so  ?*' 

'*  I  have  no  ngbt  to  know  it — nor  do  L  But,  to  speak  as  frankly 
as  jou  ought  to  be  spoken  to,  I  have  one  clue  to  Lurline's  history. 
Looking  at  the  earl's  pictures,  I  accidentally  said  that  I  liked  what 
was  pretty,  and  cared  little  about  legitimacy.  He  said,  with  his 
carious  curl  of  the  lip," — Jane  shuddered — **that  Rookton  Woods 
might  be  able  to  gratify  me ;  and,  later  in  the  evening,  the  child 
puzzled  me  by  saying  that  I  had  promised  to  be  fond  of  her.  The 
nonsense  is  not  worth  repeating." 

^  On  your  honor,  Bernard,  did  you  see  that  child's  mother  ?" 

^  No,  upon  my  honor ;  nor  have  I  the  slightest  reason  to  know 
that  such  a  person  exists." 

^  Bernard,"  she  said,  in  a  calm,  sad  voice*  **  I  am  a  helpless  woman 
in  a  lonely  house.  I  have  no  money — ^it  is  all  taken  away — and  I 
am  watched  for  fear  I  should  escape.  No  creature  so  powerless  can 
be  imagined.  And  they  have  taken  my  children  from  me,  all  my 
children.  Even  my  little  darling  Amy,  they  have  taken  her  too. 
Ah !  I  see  what  you  are  thinking,  but  I  am  as  rational  as  yourself 
Bernard." 

^  But,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  what  are  you  saying  ?  We  do  not 
take  away  children  in  these  days,  at  least  not  by  force,  and  without 
law.  You,  who— may  I  say  it — have  always  been  my  model  of 
reason  .and  kindness, — I  am  utterly  ashamed  to  find  myself  pre- 
suming to  offer  you  advice — but  surely  there  must  be  some  straoge 
misunderstanding.  Who  could  take  the  young  ladies  away  from 
A^n  ?"  He  hardly  knew  what  he  said,  for  such  a  revelation  from 
the  calm,  mild,  Jane  Wilmslow,  made  him  doubt  whether  he  were 
dreaming  or  awake. 

*  There  was  no  force  used,  and  no  law,  Mr.  Oarjyon,  nor  was  it 
necessary.  Yesterday  Mr.  Wilmslow  drove  up  to  his  door  in  a  phae- 
ton which  has  been  lent  him  by  Lord  Rookbury,  and  took  the  three 
girls  for  a  drive.    He  returned  at  night  without  them.'' 

"  Having  left  them,  where — in  heaven's  name  ?  Pshaw,"  he 
added,  **  I  am  a  fool  for  helping  to  agitate  you.  He  has  left  them  on 
a  visit — where  ?" 

"  At  the  seat  of  your  friend.  Lord  Rookbury,  at  Rookton  Woods." 

^  Well,"  said  Bernard,  *'  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  do,  a  very  Strang 
thing ;  but,  except  for  its  strangeness,  I  see  no  very  great  harm  in  it^ 
and,  certainly,  nothing  to  cause  you  all  this  distress.  Surely,  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  say  that,  at  Rookton  Woods,  the  house  of  a  no- 
bleman old  enough  to  be  their  grandfather,  they  will  receive  the  most 
graceful  attention,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  Lord  Rookbury  ia 
oeloWf  and  not  taking  you  across  the  country  to  join  them." 
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"  You  have  not  heard  a]l,  Bernard." 

^'  No,  I  feel  that,"  said  Carljon ;  *^  pray,  tell  me  what  I  am  sure  I 
should  hear." 

"  Lord  Rookbury  has  proposed  for  Emma." 

**  The  old  earl — has  proposed  to  marry  Miss  Wilmslow  I"  repeated 
Carlyon,  fairly  astonished  this  time ;  "  and  she — but  she  could  haidly 
hesitate." 

"  If  forty  years  had  been  taken  from  his  age,  and  the  union  ren- 
dered rational,  Emma  would  have  hesitated  as  little  as  she  did  when 
he  asked  for  her  hand  in  that  hall.  Emma  loves  her  mother,  and 
comprehends  what  her  mother  has  endured ; — ^no  earthly  temptation 
could  induce  a  daughter  oif  Jane  Tracy  to  marry  a  profligate." 

**  He  was  refused,  of  course.  And  do  I  underetand  that,  after  that, 
and  knowing  il,  Mr.  Wilmslow — ^^ 

**  Yes.  You  have  described  Lord  Rookbury,  and  best  know  whether 
he  is  a  man  likely  to  be  deterred  by  a  girPs  rejection,  when  that  girl's 
&mily  is  in  his  power.  Mr.  Wilmslow  is  his  slave,  and  I  am — ^my 
husband's." 

^  Pardon  me,"  said  Carlyon,  speaking  something  hastily,  ^  but  all 
this  sounds  like  an  affair  of  the  stage,  not  of  reality.  I  can  unde^ 
stand  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  owes  Lord  Rookbury  money,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  under  his  influence ;  but  when  We  come  to  forced  mar- 
riages on  account  of  simple  debts,  we  are  surely  giving  play  to— to 
imagination.  Why,  Molesworth  would  have  paid  the  debt  a  dozen 
times.    Why  did  you  not  apprise  him  ?" 

"  You  will  refuse  to  believe,  too,  that  I  was  watched,  and  my  let- 
ters suppressed,  until  Emma  had  gone  away :  then  conetount  was  no 
longer  needed — ^I  instantly  wrote  to  you." 

^  But  how  does  this  visit  advance  the  suit  t  Do  you  believe  in 
dungeon-chapels  and  midnight  marriages  ?  Dear  Mib.^  Wilmslow,  are 
you  not  playing  with  your  fears  ?" 

"  I  am  speaking  of  my  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmslow  simply. 

^  I  still  confess  to  you  that  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Miss  Wilms- 
low's  visit  to  Rookton  Woods,  curiously  timed  though  it  is,  should 
advance  Lord  Rookbury 's  suit  for  her  hand." 

^Bernard,"  said  Mr&  Wilmslow,  with  a  deadly  calnmess,  '^my 
husband  has,  through  the  last  twenty  years,  brought  many  sad  and 
shameful  things  to  the  knowledge  of  his  wife — God  forgive  him  for 
it  I  the  fearful  teaching  has  not  been  lost  Do  you  not  understand 
me  f    My  child  has  been  the  guest  of  Lurline's  mother." 

Wilmdow's  loud,  sycophant  laugh,  and  the  footsteps  of  himself  and 
of  the  earl  in  the  passage,  spared  Garlyon  a  renlv. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A   TOUNQ   wife's  TROUBLES. 

nrslajs  elapsed,  during  which  Mr.  Eether  reported  satis£Eictorj' 
with  Mr.  Paul  Chequerbent^s  creditors,  most  of  whom  came 
k,  even  without  the  application  of  the  screw,  which  the  former 
an  kept  ready  in  case  of  need.    ^  Why  did  he  keep  away* 
)  r  was  the  general  inquiry.     ^  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  him ; 
.  party  will  not  be  seen  or  heard  o^  it  looks  ^y  f"    So  Mr. 
duly  cautioned  Paul  against  such  a  display  of  shyness  for  the 
and  Paul  promised  to  struggle  \i^th  lus  natural  modesty,  as 
Br  assured  him  it  was  not  appreciated  in  mercantile  circles, 
its  and  godmother  behaved  pretty  well,  but  would  seem  to 
d  their  eyes  a  little  opened  on  previous  occasions,  as  they 
on  their  advances  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eether, 
.  in  those  of  the  penitent  prisoner,  a  precaution  which  Paul 
to  be  highly  insulting  after  the  lavish  outlay  of  pathos  and 
vhich  he  had  made  in  his  appeal  to  their  sympathies.    But 
*}a  came  up,  carefully  drawn  in  neat,  stiff,  old  ladylike  handa, 
Chequerbent  justly  observed  that  painters  might  talk  as  they 
but  never  did  a  little  bit  of  color  produce  so  cheerful  an 
the  pink  paper  of  a  check  in  a  letter  to  a  hard-up  man. 
lucky  was  the  poor  little  clerk  incarcerated  with  him,  and 
pints  Paul  good-naturedly  tried  to  keep  up,  with  less  success 
ir  day.    Physically,  as  well  as  mentally,  Uie  unfortunate  Mr. 
became  more  and  more  wretched,  as  the  period  of  his  impris- 
WBB  prolonged,  and  yet  seemed  no  nearer  its  termination.  For 
a  very  new  remark,  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  luxu- 
comforts  are  often  better  able  to  endure  privations  than  those 
i  such  matters  are  greater  rarities — anybody  who  has  had  the 
Qe  to  take  a  rough  journey  with  his  servant  has  made  the 
ion — it  also  occurred,  I  believe,  to  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
n  certain  military  officers  of  the  most  delicate  dandyhood, 
.istinguished  themselves  in  one  of  his  severest  campaigns,  by 
enting  the  cdtelette  a  la  chair  de  cheval,  while  the  privates 
nost  m  mutiny  against  their  rations.     Mooter  was  a  clean, 
ular  little  man,  who  hung  his  walls  at  home  with  maxima, 
in  a  fine  hand,  and  framed,  whereby  he  reminded  himself 
e  was  a  place  for  every  thing  and  that  every  thing  should  be 
ce,  that  a  stitch  in  time  saved  nine,  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
I,  and  that  if  he  took  oare  of  the  pennies,  the  pounds  would 
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take  care  of  themselves.  His  clothes-brush  had  its  hook,  and  so  had 
his  hat-brush,  and  he  ^*  did  not  like^*  to  see  one  in  the  place  of  the 
other ;  and  the  pleasing  way  in  which  he  looped  up  and  laid  away 
pieces  of  string,  until  wanted,  would  have  delighted  Teresa  Tidj  her- 
self, and  have  furnished  her  with  a  nineteenth  rule  of  life.  This  was 
not  the  creature  to  brook  with  any  degree  of  toleration  the  careless, 
slipshod,  dilatory  life  of  a  dingy  sponging-house.  At  first  he  strug- 
gled to  be  orderly  and  regular,  to  finish  his  meals  at  specific  hours, 
and  to  keep  his  clothes  spotless,  and  his  linen  white.  But  the  deterio- 
rating influence  of  the  den  was  too  much  for  him  ;  and  as  the  weary 
days  wore  on,  and  his  poor  little  Mary  looked  sadder  and  sorrier 
every  time  she  came  to  see  him,  Abel  Mooter's  resolution  declined. 
He  would  lie  in  bed  until  an  hour  at  which,  when  at  liberty,  half  his 
day's  work  was  done.  He  would  wear  slippers  all  day,  and  neglected 
to  brush  his  coat,  which  became  creased  and  fluffy ;  and  he  would 
even  put  on  the  same  smeared  and  loppy  shirt-collar  three  mornings 
in  succession.  Small  signs,  but  they  belonged  to  a  small  man — in 
proportion,  who  knows  but  that  they  had  the  same  significance  as  the 
feeble-mi ndedness  into  which  divers  grand  historical  peisonages,  whom 
it  is  irreverent  to  remember  in  such  company,  and  might  be  pedantic 
to  mention,  fell  in  tlieir  superb  misfortunes?  When  my  good  fiiend, 
the  fisherman  at  Teddington  Weir,  sticks  my  hook  for  me  through  the 
wriggling  cylinder  called  a  worm,  and  the  latter  writhes,  and  heaves, 
and  dilates,  and  contracts  with  an  exceedingly  excellent  imitation  of 
agony,  it  is  very  comforting  to  me,  as  I  drop  the  quivering  bait  into 
the  cold  water,  and  down  to  the  chub  and  dace,  to  remark  that  "  his 
inferior  organization  prevents  his  suflering  much."  But  with  all  con- 
sideration of  the  refined  feelings  which  distinguish  the  upper  ten 
thousand  from  the  lower  million,  I  cannot  convince  myself  that, 
worms  apart,  ordinary  nature  does  not  suffer  as  intensely  as  extraor- 
dinary. I  am  afraid  the  lower  organization  doctrine  will  not  do.  I 
wish  it  would,  that  one  might  read  those  horrible  police  reports  every 
morning  with  some  sort  of  composure,  feeling  that  the  mangled  wives 
and  battered  children,  whose  wretched  stories  make  one  uncomfort- 
able for  almost  five  minutes  after  breakfast,  were  really  not  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  your  own  smiling  young  Mrs.  Jones  (or  say 
Smith)  and  the  baby  curling  on  that  bright-eyed  person's  afiectionate 
arm.  Of  course,  the  same  mistbrtune  makes  one  man  pull  a  trigger 
as  he  looks  down  a  muzzle,  and  another  pull  a  bell  and  order  more 
brandy-and- water.  But  find  each  man's  extreme  of  discomfort,  and 
little  Abel  Mooter  feels  as  keen  a  pang  in  the  hopeless  misery  of  a 
dirty  sponging-house,  as  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte  hurrying  away 
from  such  tneuds  as  remained  to  him  after  that  grand  Belgian  Sun- 
day whereof  we  have  all  heard  something. 

Mr.  Abel  Mooter,  as  he  has  been  mentioned  in  a  rather  flippant  letter 
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found  by  Mr.  Carljon  among  his  correspondence,  was  a  clerk  in  a  city 
bouse,  and  bis  salary  was  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  yea^. 
How  that  very  foolish  little  man  was  ever  deluded  into  placing  his 
name  upon  a  bill,  to  serve  a  friend,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  that  invaluable  mode  of  resolving  all  the  dis- 
cords in  earth's  music,  a  reference  to  the  exceeding  folly  of  human 
nature.  It  was  done,  and  circumstances  over  which  his  friend  had  no 
control — friends  whom  one  assists  are  usually  and  cruelly  martyred 
by  such  circumstances — prevented  his  taking  up  the  document, 
though  they  did  not  prevent  his  going  over  to  raiis.  So,  in  due 
time,  a  very  short  one,  Abel  Mooter  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Aarons, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Mooter,  his  three  month's  wife,  was  at  her  poor  little 
wits'  end.  How,  the  evening  when  he  had  been  walked  off  (T<»n  his 
tea  by  the  officers,  she  did  run  about  those  two  small  rooms  of  theirs, 
furnished  so  scantily,  yet  with  such  expenditure  of  thought,  and  com- 
parison, and  bargaining!  How  she  looked  at  every  article,  and 
counted  up  on  a  little  penny  slate  what  all  had  cost,  and  then,  believ- 
ing that  she  could  raise  the  money,  she  hurried  in  a  good-natured 
broker,  and  while  he  was  making  his  valuation — it  was  soon  done-~ 
she  was  considering  what  she  should  give  Abel  for  supper  when  he 
came  home  that  night  after  his  trouble.  She  had  all  but  decided  on 
a  rabbit  and  onions,  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  Orla-mode  bee^  when 
the  broker  turned  round,  and  ofi&red  her  a  quarter  of  the  sum  she 
wanted,  but  advised  her  not  to  sell.  What  a  cry  she  had  on  the  bed 
as  he  went  away !  But  a  girl  who  can  cry  like  that  is  good  for 
something  beside  crying,  and  another  idea  struck  her.  In  a  minute 
she  was  up — had  instinctively  smoothed  the  bed,  and  her  own  pretty 
hair,  and  was  off  to  her  mother.  That  old  lady  could  not  have  much 
money,  because  it  was  within  a  fortnight  of  her  next  dividend  being 
due  at  the  bank,  but  there  was  plate — there  were  the  six  spoons 
which  she  had  always  promised  Mary,  besides  that  wonderful  silver 
teapot  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  presented  to  the  mother  on  her  wed- 
ding day  by  her  cousin  the  Lieutenant  in  the  Merchant  Service. 
That  piece  of  plate  had  been  a  wonder  and  a  fear  in  the  family,  and 
it  was  dreadful  to  think  of  parting  with  it,  even  for  a  time,  but  with 
Abel  in  prison— on  hurried  Mary  Mooter.  Her  short  tale  was  soon 
told,  and  in  ten  minutes,  with  the  troubled  old  lady's  fullest  consent, 
the  precious  boat  teapot  was  on  its  way  to  a  pawnbroker's.  Mary 
was  not  to  raise  more  tnan  she  wanted,  as  there  was  no  use  in  paying 
interest,  but  she  was  to  tell  the  man  to  be  siure  and  lock  the  valuable 
up  in  his  strongest  and  safest  iron  chest 

"  Rum-looking  affair,"  remarked  the  keen-eyed  young  man,  whom 
Mary's  pretty  fece  had  induced  to  attend  greatly  out  of  her  turn,  to 
the  wrath  of  the  occupant  of  the  ri^ht-hand  stall,  a  wom-looldng 
washerwoman  who  was  pawning  some  lace-edged  articles  of  lady  ooft- 
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tume  (which  would  not  have  to  go  home  until  Saturday),  in  order  to 
take  out  of  pledge  the  carpenter's  tools  of  her  tipsy  husband,  who  had 
just  heard  of  a  job — and  not  much  to  the  satis&ction  of  a  slim 
young  fellow,  who  had  got  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  Bible,  and  a  stomach- 
pump  before  him,  probably  all  his  available  movables,  and  whom  a 
young  lady,  whose  face  was  set  Cremome-wards,  impatiently  awaited  at 
the  confectioner's.  ^  Yes,  a  rum-looking  afiair,  but  I  dessay  thought 
quite  stunning  in  its  time.     Your  own,  of  course  )" 

^^  My  mother's  sir,"  said  the  accurate  Mary,  something  flurried  at 
the  question. 

**  ]But  she  sends  you  with  it,  my  dear,**  said  the  young  man,  fJEmiil- 
iarly.  ^  It's  all  right,  I  can  see."  And  he  proceeded  to  open  the 
sacred  veasel,  and  to  poise  it  in  his  hand. 

^  Pve  been  waiting  half  an  hour,  Mr.  James,"  grumbled  the  washer- 
woman. 

**  Then,  in  course,  you  can  wait  a  little  longer,  being  used  to  it," 
observed  Mr.  James,  without  even  looking  up  from  the  article  he  was 
examining.  **  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  does  your  respected  mother 
want  on  Uiis  remarkable  article  ?" 

^  Twenty  pounds,  if  you  please  s^r,"  said  Mary,  confidently. 

"  Shillinffs,  you  mean,"  said  the  pawnbroker,  believing  that  in  her 
fluster  she  had  used  the  wrong  word.  **  Well,  you  see,  it^  very  light, 
and  good  for  nothing  except  as  old  silver,  to  break  up." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  Mary,  in  a  troubled  whisper,  and  scarcely  be- 
lieving her  ears,  ^  pray  examine  it,  sir.  It  is  of  very  great  value 
indeed,  and  was  a  wedding  gifL"  And  the  agitated  liule  woman 
subsided  into  her  stall,  convinced  that  he  had  only  to  look  at  the  arti- 
cle again  to  obtain  a  due  sense  of  its  value.  But  the  pawnbroker 
shook  his  head. 

^  I  would  rather  not  take  it,"  he  said,  handing  it  back  to  her,  *^but 
ril  make  it  the  pound,  if  your  like." 

"  One  pound,  sir !"  said,  poor  Mary,  who  felt  as  if  at  least  that 
weight  of  lead  had  descended  upon  her  good  little  heart.  ^  But,  sir, 
I  want  the  money  I  mentioned  most  particularly — it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death — and  we  should  be  sure  to  redeem  it — my  mother,  Mi-a. 
Artish,  is  a  most  respectable  woman,  who  has  lived  for  seventeen 
years  at  No.  11  Bay  ling  Place,  close  by." 

**  All  very  likely,  my  dear,"  replied  the  youth,  "  but  that's  all  I  can 
do  for  you.  Just  go  home  and  ask  your  mother  whether  she'll  take 
the  money.  Now,  Mother  Sudds,  which  of  your  customers  is  good 
enough  to  lend  you  her  shemeeses  this  time  I" 

^  You  will  have  your  joke,  Mr.  James,"  said  the  woman,  opening 
her  neatly-pinned  square  bundle.  ^  Here's  six,  and  for  the  love  m 
baaven  don't  tumble  'em.    Precious  row  I  got  into  about  that  hand- 
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kBTchief  yon  lost  for  me — what  a  power  of  oaths  I  had  to  swear  be- 
fi)r8  the  lady  would  believe  I  never  had  it." 

•*  I  dessay  you  keep  in  very  good  practice  at  that  work,  Mrs.  Sudds. 
Sometimes  I  should  almost  believe  you  myself,  if  I  did  not  know  you 
80  well.  In  a  minute,"  he  added,  nodding  to  a  tall,  well-dressed,  dis- 
sipated-looking man,  with  an  imperial,  who  had  leant  forward  to 
watch  Mary  Mooter,  and  now  made  signs  to  the  pawnbroker,  who  ap- 
peared to  know  him.    ^  Fve  sent  up  for  it" 

^  Keep  it  to-night,"  said  the  other ;  **  on  second  thoughts,  I  think  I 
want  the  money." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  young  man.  "  Fll  get  you  back  the  dupli- 
cate, which  is  gone  up-stairs." 

^  Take  care  of  it  for  me,"  said  the  other  hastily,  and  darted  out. 
Hie  pAwnbroker  saw  through  the  game  in  a  moment 

**  My  dear,"  he  said,  sharply  beckoning  Mary,  who  had  been  slowly 
refolding  her  treasure  in  its  papers.  Sne  brightened  up,  poor  thing, 
in  the  hope  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  better  offer,  and  drew  close 
to  the  counter. 

.  ^  I^"  he  whispered,  ^  a  man  with  a  tuft  on  his  chin  speaks  to  you, 
the  lesB  you  speak  to  him  the  better  for  your  mother,  and,"  he  tfdded, 
observing  that  Mary's  glove  was  ofl^  "^  for  somebody  else,  I  see." 

She  listened  without  much  comprehension  of  his  meaning,  and 
went  ,8adly  out  of  the  place,  and  towards  her  mother's.  As  she  reached 
the  comer  of  Bayling  Place,  she  was  accosted  by  a  tall  stranger,  who 
said,  in  a  gentlemanly  voice,  and  raising  his  hat^ — 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.    Are  you  Mrs.  Artish's  daughter  ?" 

**  Yea,  sir,"  said  Mary,  surprised. 

^  She  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Does  she  very  much  want  the 
money  which  you  have  been  trying  to  get  at  the  pawnbroker's  ?  I 
am  not  rich,  but  sooner  than  that  woman  should  want — I  would — 
never  mind.     Tell  me,  is  she  in  any  distress  ?" 

He  spoke  so  earnestly,  and  as  one  who  did  not  wish  to  make  many 
words  before  acting,  that  Mary  felt  she  had  a  ^end.  She  briefly  ex- 
plained her  trouble,  and  the  stranger  listened  with  attention. 

"  He  is  locked  up  for  thirty-five  pounds,  you  say  ?"  said  the  stran- 
ger, thoughtfully. 

^  Yes,  but  we  had  five  in  the  house,  and  mother  has  six,  and  we 
could  manage  the  other  four — if  we  had  only  the — the  twenty,"  said 
Mary,  in  whose  eyes  the  sum  had  become  not  lightly  to  be  named, 
since  the  sad  defeat  of  her  teapot 

**  It  is  strange,"  said  the  other.  "  I  was  in  the  shop  with  you,  and 
had  actually  put  down  ten  pounds  to  redeem  some  things  of  my  own, 
when  something  suggested  to  me  to  hold  the  money.  There  is  ton 
for  you,"  he  added,  placing  a  note  in  her  hand. 

10* 
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"  Oh,  sir !"  said  Mary,  her  heart  running  over  with  thanks,  "  whom 
am  I  speaking  to  f     Come  in  and  see  mother." 

"  No,"  said  the  stranger,  sadly.  "  No,  I  should  not  be  welcome ; 
at  any  rate  not  yet  Promise  me,  as  the  only  return  for  what  I  may 
do,  that  you  will  not  mention  to  Mrs.  Artish  that  you  have  seen  me. 
I  will  tell  you  my  name,  of  course ;  it  is  Russell ;  but  not  a  word  to 
your  mother,  until  I  desire  it" 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  little  Mary,  "  you  have  a  right  to  name  your 
own  terms ;  but  if  you  think  mother  bears  any  old  grudge  against 
you,  or  anybody  else,  I  assure  you — " 

"Hush,  hush!  Not  a  word  of  it,"  said  the  other  impressively. 
"  You  revive  recollections  which  had  better  be  let  alone.  Your  mother 
served  me  well,  and  I — but  no  matter.  Time  is  precious.  It  is 
now  nine  o'clock,  and  if  your  husband  is  to  be  released  to-night,  we 
must  be  speedy.  I  have  only  another  sovereign  or  two  about  me,  but 
at  home  I  have,  I  think,  enough  to  make  up  the  balance.  Come  on 
to  my  house  at  once,  and  I  will  give  it  you." 

**  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you !"  said  poor  Mary,  exulting  in  the 
thought  of  her  husband's  liberation. 

**  Your  mother  shall  thank  me,"  said  the  stranger,  ^  when  the  time 
comes.  Here,  cab!"  he  cried,  as  a  vehicle  crawled  slowly  along. 
The  tired,  hard-mouthed  animal  was  incontinently  tugged  round,  and 
the  cab  drew  up  by  the  lamp-post  near  which  they  stood.  The  stran- 
ger opened  the  door,  handed  the  young  wife  in,  and  spoke  to  the  driver 
in  a  low  voice. 

What  caused  Mary  at  that  instant  to  look  earnestly  into  her  benefac- 
tor's face?  What,  as  she  did  so,  and  noticed  that  he  wore  a  large  im- 
perial, brought  back  the  words,  unheeded  when  spoken,  of  the  fami- 
liar but  well-meaning  shopman?  What  instinctively  told  her,  the 
next  instant,  that  something  was  wrong  ?  She  sprang  from  the  seat 
she  had  taken  in  the  further  corner  of  the  vehicle  to  the  door.  One 
little  foot  was  on  the  ground,  as  the  stranger  tried  to  prevent  her 
coming  out 

"  Don't  stop  me,  Mr.  Russell,"  said  the  young  wife,  her  meek  little 
spirit  now  &irly  in  arms. 

"  I  wouldn't,  Mr.  Russell,  if  I  wa&  you,"  said  a  male  voioe  at  his 
elbow.  It  was  that  of  the  young  pawnbroker.  "  Would  you,  pleece- 
manBlSOr 

"  I  should  say  not,"  said  the  officer  in  question,  coming  up  on  the 
other  side.  Mary  stood  aghast  at  the  cab  door,  as  the  ^  situation" 
developed.  The  benevolent  Mr.  Russell  saw  that  he  was  beaten,  and 
had  he  been  a  prudent  man  would  have  bowed,  paid  the  cabman,  and 
disappeared.  But  a  course  of  town  revelry,  pursued  recklessly,  weak- 
ens the  judgment,  and  prevents  the  passions  iix)m  being  under  the 
complete  control  which  a  wise  man  would  desire.    In  his  hasty  wnth, 
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the  melodramatic  stranger  threw  himself  on  guard,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
Bay,  that  before  the  officer  could  interfere,  the  soi-disant  Mr.  Russell, 
with  a  very  fierce  curse,  had  delivered  a  smashing  blow  into  the  face 
of  the  pawnbroker,  which  sent  him  down  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp. 

"  Take  that,  and  mind  your  own  business  in  future/'  said  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, with  a  savage  laugh.     The  officer  seized  him  by  the  collar. 

^  Just  the  thing,'*  said  the  policeman.  ^  Wuss  assault,  more  un- 
provoked, I  never  see.  For  you,  m'm,  I  should  say  the  sooner  you 
went  home  the  better.    And  as  for  you,  cabby,  cut  it" 

^*  But  here  is  his  money,"  said  Mary,  holding  out  the  bank  note  at 
arm's  length,  as  if  afraid  it  would  injure  her;  ^ti^e  his  money,  pray  do." 

^ Money  no  object,"  said  the  officer,  "especially  when  the  notes 
comes  out  of  the  Bank  of  Elegance ;  curl  your  hair  with  it^  m'm  ;  h^'s 
got  plenty  more  in  his  pocket,  I  dessay." 

"  I  warned  you  against  him,"  said  the  pawnbroker,  sorrowfully  pick- 
ing himself  up,  and  holding  his  hand  over  his  astonished  nose,  "  but 
I  doubted  you  minded  me,  and  I  owed  him  a  grudge.  Don't  forget 
your  teapot." 

And  the  plaintiff  the  defendant,  and  the  executive  departed,  leav- 
ing Mary  to  return,  in  no  slight  state  of  bewilderment,  to  her  paient'i 
first-floor  front 


^  ♦ » 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

SB0RET8   COME   OUT. 

**  CoNFiDXNTiAL  Communications  broken  off,"  murmured  the  earl 
to  himself,  as  he  entered  the  room  with  Henry  Wihnslow.  **  Our 
young  secretaiT  is  diplomatizing  without  his  patron's  leave.  Well, 
Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  "  how  did  the  Forester  supper  go  off?  I  was 
honored  with  orders  to  attend,  but  could  not  I  hope  the  esteemed 
lady  was  hospitable." 

*'  More  hospitable  than  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  Carlyon,  who  thought 
that  Jane  would,  perhaps,  be  glad  .to  make  her  escape, — "^  for  although 
I  have  pleaded  my  extreme  need,  I  have  heard  no  orders  given  lor 
my  comfort." 

"I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bernard,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow, 
catching  at  once  her  young  friend's  eye  and  meaning,  and  rising  to 
leave  the  room. 

"  There's  a  bell,  Mrs.  Wihnslow,  I  suppose,"  laid  Henry,  with  a  dio* 
tatorial  manner,  intended  po  prevent  her  going. 
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^  But  I  have  nmg  it  four  times  without  any  result,'^  said  Bernard 
very  ooolly,  and  opening  the  door  for  Jane,  who  went  out  rather  hast- 
ily under  cover  of  this  little  bit  of  protection. 

"  A  vision  of  Mr.  Carlyon's  future  ti  iumphs,"  said  Lord  Rookbuiy. 
"^  He  has  opened  his  budget  so  engrossingly  that  dinner  is  quite  for- 
gotten in  the  house.  And  how  do  you  get  on  with  the  religious  and 
gracious  Selwyn  ?  Does  he  often  set  you  to  prepare  a  precis  of  a 
chapter  of  Ezekiel  or  Habakkuk,  by  way  of  practice !  And  is  it  true 
that  he  calls  in  all  the  clerks  to  prayers,  before  sending  out  a  db- 
patch  r 

**  I  should  disgrace  your  recommendation,  my  lord,  if  I  let  out  o&r 
oial  secrets,"  said  Carlyon,  ^  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  mate- 
rially injurious  to  the  public  interest  if  I  admit  that  we  get  on  pretty 
well" 

*^  He  gives  me  a  very  good  account  of  your  capadties,''  said  the 
earl,  **  and  I  think  that  if  you  would  let  mm  convert  you,  he  would 
most  likely  introduce  you  to  a  capital  match,  by  way  c^  proving  that 
Providence  takes  care  of  the  believer.  I  would  not,  were  I  in  yoor 
place,"  added  his  lordship  significantly,  ^  let  any  tiifle  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  spiritual  and  temporal  prosperity." 

^  Such  a  prize  is  one  of  the  things  which  your  lordship  likes  to  see 
won  by  those  in  whom  you  are  good  enough  to  be  interested,"  re- 
turned Bernard,  reverting  to  Lord  Rookbury's  hint  given  him  at  Rook- 
ton  Woods. 

^  By  Jove,  I  should  say  so !  an  heiress  with  a  certainty,"  said  his 
lordship,  emphasizing  the  last  word,  ^  is  exactly  the  person  a  young 
man  should  look  out  for.     What  do  you  say,  Father  Wilmslow  f" 

"^  That's  the  time  of  day,  my  lord,"  said  Henry,  on  whom  the  last 
two  or  three  speeches  had,  of  course,  been  lost  *'  And  these  lawyers 
have  such  opportunities,  looking  into  people's  title-deeds  and  settle- 
ments, and  knowing  how  the  luid  lays." 

'*  A  good  shot,  Carlyon,"  said  the  earl,  looking  hard  at  hioL 

^1  suppose  it  is,"  said  Bernard  carelessly,  ^  but  I  have  been  in  Loo- 
don  so  long  that  I  have  forgotten  all  about  shooting." 

"  And  have  you  forgotten  all  about  the  young  ladies  of  Aspen  f 
said  the  earl,  ^*  as  I  have  not  heard  you  make  •  any  inquiriea  concen- 
ing  then)."  **  Now,"  said  Lord  Eookbury  to  himself  ^  he  must  replj 
that  he  has  heard  all  th^t  from  their  manmia." 

^*  Mr.  Wilmslow  mentioned  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  that  they 
irere  away  from  home,"  said  Carlyon,  wl^o  saw  that  an  SdaircisitmmU 
pust  come,  but  also  saw  no  use  in  precipitating  it 

^  But  did  not  tell  you  that  they  are  staying  at  Rool^n  Woods,  as 
pf  course  Mrs.  Wilmslow  did." 

^  Really,"  said  Bernard,  *^  one  almost  peedi  some  890()Dd  Mum^oe 
pf  that  fact." 
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^  What  for  9^  said  Henry  bluntly.  **  Is  there  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary in  the  Miss  Wilmslows  going  to  visit  his  lordship,  their  neigh- 
bor in  the  county,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  my  lord,  their  father's  friend  ? 
I  don't  understand  your  observation,  Mr.  Carlyon,  which  seems  quite 
uncalled  fi^r." 

^  Dear  me,''  said  Bernard,  with  much  deference,  "  do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood;  I  only  meant,  that  with  three  such  very  agreeable 
visitors  at  Rookton,  one  felt  surprised  to  meet  Lord  Rookbury  any- 
where else." 

^  ^  There  it  is,  Wilmslow,"  said  his  lordship,  laughing,  ^' these  young 
fellows  cannot  imagine  it  possible  for  older  men  to  deny  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  the  society  of  women,  even  when  grave  matters  are 
in  question." 

^  I  could  not  be  aware  of  these  gravitiea,  you  know,"  said 
Carlyon. 

^  Why,  you  come  and  announce  them,"  said  Lord  Rookbury, 
sharply ;  ^^  yon  tell  us  of  an  emergency,  and  that  Mr.  Moleswortb, 
the  great  lawyer,  is  coming  down,  and  that  you  are  torn  from  the 
business  of  your  country  to  help  him,  and  then  you  say  that  you  are 
not  awai-e  of  grave  matters  being  in  question.  Are  you  not  a  little 
inconsistent,  my  young  diplomat  t" 

A  httle  less  self-poesession,  and  the  fiction  Carlyon  had  devised  for 
poor  Jane's  benefit  had  at  once  been  scattered.  But  Bernard  met 
Ix>rd  Rookbury's  suspicious  eye  very  steadily,  and  replied — 

^  But  may  I  ask  how  my  news,  brought  an  hour  ago,  aided  to  bring 
your  lordship  from  Rookton  Woods,  which  you  must  have  left  before 
X  even  entenKi  the  county  ?" 

"•  He  stands  cross-examining  very  well,"  said  the  earl,  with  a  smile. 
^  I  shall  leave  him  to  you,  Wilmslow."  For  in  truth,  thou^  the 
keen  old  man  believed  that  Carlyon  had  come  down  on  Mrs.  Wilms- 
low's  request,  he  did  not  wish  to  mortify  Bernard,  whom  he  liked,  by 
pressing  the  point,  and  much  preferred  that  Henry  should  give  the 
offence. 

'^  Meantime,  as  a  witness  is  entitled  to  refreshment,"  said  Carlyon, 
^  I  will  see  whether  mine  is  in  progress."  And  he  left  the  room,  a 
manceuvre  which  occurred  to  the  earl  as  something  like  that  of  cast- 
ling, in  chess,  when,  an  attack  being  prepared,  the  citadel  itself  sud- 
denly shifts  its  place. 

"  Your  wife  has  managed  to  send  to  Molesworth,"  said  Lord  Rook- 
bury, as  soon  as  the  door  closed,  "^  and  he  has  chosen  to  get  this 
youngster  to  come  down  to  reconnoitre.  That  is  the  state  of  matters, 
Wilmslow." 

^^  Curse  his  impudence,"  said  the  Ambassador,  angrily.  ^  Don't 
you  think  I  ought  to  kick  him  out  of  my  house  9" 

What  a  mischievous  old  man  that  lord  was!    Of  ooune  he  had 
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not  the  sli^test  idea  of  reoommending  any  such  oonrse,  but  he 
knew  that  Wihnslow  was  a  coward,  and  instantly  determined  to  tor- 
ment  him. 

^Your  high  gentlemanly  spirit,^'  he  said,  ^'has  pointed  out  the 
proper  course,  as  I  knew  it  would."  And  as  Henry's  face  grew 
graver  under  this  unexpected  answer.  Lord  Rookbur^  431^^  chuckled. 

^  You  think  he  ou^ht  to  be  turned  out  f '  said  Mr.  Wilmslow,  im- 
mediately softening  the  form  of  proceeding. 

"  Backed  out,'*  said  the  ruthless  earl,  "•  was  your  first  expression,  I 
think.  And  the  impulses  of  an  aristocratic  nature  like  yours  may  bd 
safely  trusted,"  he  added,  respectfully. 

'*  The  only  thing  that  makes  me  hesitate,**  said  Henry,  "  is  the 
thought  that  he  is  in  some  way,  I  believe,  a  friend  of  your  lordship's. 
That  is  the  only  thing,  and  the  respect  I  have  for  you  would  make 
me  suppress  my  natural  indignation,  and  simply  tell  him — ^tell  him  in 
a  note  perhaps, — that  he  had  better  go  away.*' 

^  My  dear  Wilmslow,"  said  the  unhallowed  peer,  getting  up  and 
clasping  the  other's  hand,  ^  I  fully  feel  all  your  delicacy.  6ut  it 
shall  never  be  said  that  your  friendship  for  Charles,  Earl  of  Rookbury, 
prevented  the  due  assertion  of  your  honor.  Act,  therefore,  as  you 
deem  that  honor  dictates." 

And  the  two  humbugs  stood  for  a  moment  hand  in  hand.  But  as 
Douglas  Jerrold  once  said  of  two  other  people,  if  they  were  **  rowing 
in  the  same  boat"  it  was  with  very  different  sculls. 

^  My  lord,"  said  Henry,  "  my  feeling  tells  me  instantly  to  go  and 
thrust  this  Mr.  Carlyon  out  of  my  doors.  The  only  thing  is  ('  an- 
other only  thing,'  said  the  earl  to  himself,  all  the  time  loo£ng  affec- 
tionately at  his  friend)  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  matter  is  as  we  suppose,  which  you  know  we  can  scarcely 
say  we  have  ascertained.  And  then,  you  see,  these  lawyers  make  so 
much  out  of  assaults  that  a  gentleman  is  never  safe  in  acting  as  he 
desires.     Does  the  thing  strike  your  lordship  in  that  light  I" 

**  Well,"  sfud  the  earl,  thoughtfully,  having  amused  himself  enough, 
and  letting  his  victim  down,  *^  there  is  sense  in  that,  too.  On  the 
whole,  then,  you  think  that  you  had  better  at  present  abstain  from 
any  extreme  course,  and  in  the  mean  time  endeavor  to  elucidate  the 
position  of  circumstances." 

Long  words  always  charm  long  ears,  and  Henry  Wilmslow  was 
duly  charmed,  and  Carlyon  was  unmolested  at  his  dinner. 

"But  now,  Wilmslow,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "  look  here.  Carlyon 
is  a  mere  interloper,  and  not  entitled  to  interfere  in  your  affairs,  but 
Molesworth  is  in  another  position.  He  has  your  title^ieeds,  you  tell 
me,  and  is  your  creditor  to  a  very  large  amount  Have  you  thought 
over  your  adaira,  as  you  promised,  and  come  to  any  sort  of  idea  as  to 
what  is  your  debt  to  him  f " 
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"I  have  been  thinking  like  the  very  deuce,**  said  Henry,  "  but  the 
transactions  run  over  so  many  years  that  I  am  fairly  bewildered. 
We  must  have  had  a  precious  deal  of  money  out  of  him,  besides  his 
costs." 

"  Have  you  no  account  of  his — did  he  never  give  you  any  ?" 

**  I  seem  to  think,"  said  Henry,  musing,  "  that  when  we  signed 
those  last  things  he  did  show  me  something." 

^  Signed  what,  signed  when,  signed  where  ?"  said  the  earl  quickly ; 
•*  You  never  told  me  of  that.  Let's  hear  all  about  it  What  were 
they,  eh  ?     That's  the  main  point" 

•*  Well,  if  you  ask  me  that,"  said  Henry,  slowly. 

"  I  do— of  course,"  said  the  impatient  peer. 
X  **  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  hanged  if  I  can  tell  you,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Wilmslow.     **Jane  seemed  to  understand  them,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  she  did,  women  are  such  humbugs  and  hypo- 
crites." 

**  If  she  did  she  won't  tell  now,"  said  the  earl,  promptly.  "  But 
confound  you,  man,  you  must  know  whether  the  things  were  mort- 
gages, or  settlements,  what  their  general  nature  was.  You  certainly 
would  not  be  such  a  preposterous  jackass  as  to  go  and  sign  in  the 
dark." 

**  No,  it  was  not  in  the  dark,"  said  the  literal  Henry,  "  though,  by 
the  way,  the  light  was  not  a  very  good  one,  being  only  a  lamp,  with 
a  shade  to  it." 

**  Ah  !"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  snatching  at  the  merest  trifle,  "  then 
you  signed  them  at  night,  after  regular  hours  of  business.  Who  saw 
you  sign  ? — some  of  his  clerks,  eh  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Wilmslow,  "  I  know  all  of  them,  having  had  to  see 
them  a  good  deal  too  often.  I  think  Molesworth  had  somebody  up- 
stairs, whom  he  called  down  to  witness  our  siting." 

"^  And  at  night,  too,  but  there  might  be  nothing  in  that,"  pondered 
Lord  Rookbury. 

"  Y^,"  said  Henry  Wilmslow,  **  there  was  something  in  it  I  have 
DO  secrets  from  you,  my  lord,  since  you  have  honored  me  with  your 
friendship." 

"  Nor  I  any  from  you,  my  dear  fellow,  for  when  one  finds  a  kindred 
spirit,  one  trusts  every  thing  to  him,"  said  the  earl ;  **  you  know  I  told 
you  only  yesterday  about  Mother  Carbuncle,  so  get  on." 

**  You  did  so,  my  lord,"  said  Henry,  **  and  I  hope  I  am  worthy  of 
your  confidence.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  real  reason  why  this 
business  was  transacted  at  night  was  that — that  I,  being  rather  under 
a  cloud,  and  I  may  say  up  a  tree — " 

"Deuced  odd  places  for  the  father  of  a  family!"  interjaculated 
liord  Rookbury. 

<^ Deuced  uncomfortable  ones!"  said  Henry,  shrugging,  ^and  it 
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was  rather  the  ticket  for  me  to  be  scarce  until  the  Philistines  had 
shut  up,  you  see." 

**  Confound  your  slang  ^  said  the  hasty  earl,  speaking  of  course 
with  the  freedom  of  friendship  to  the  man  he  had  just  eulogized. 
^^  You  mean  that  you  were  afraid  to  be  out  in  the  daylight,  because 
of  the  bailifls !" 

*^  Something  of  that  sort,"  said  Henry,  a  little  sulkily,  for  the  earl 
had  dashed  at  him  unceremoniously. 

*^  Don't  mind  my  plain  speaking,  my  dear  Wilraslow,"  said  Lord 
Rookbury ;  ^*  I  must  like  a  man  very  much  indeed  before  I  frankly 
let  him  know  my  mind.  And  this  was  your  condition  when  you 
signed  the  deeds.     When  was  this  ?" 

"  Not  long  before  we  came  here." 

**  But,  after  the  decision  which  gave  you  Aspen  Court  f 

'^  Certainly,  certainly,  my  lord.  I  remember  there  was  something 
about  Aspen  Court  in  the  deeds." 

"  I'll  be  bound  there  was,"  said  the  earL  "  Tell  me,  Wilmslow, 
did  Molesworth  give  you  any  money  then  ?" 

*^  Yes,"  said  Henry ;  ^*  then,  and  about  that  time,  we  had  a  pretty 
lump,  but  I  forget  the  amount"  He  did  not  forget  the  grrand  am- 
bassadorial cloak,  with  sables,  though  (which  took  the  money  that 
was  to  have  bought  clothes  for  his  girls^  and  a  good  deal  more),  or 
the  billiard-table,  Leicester  Square. 

"Now,"  said  the  earl  to  himself,  "this  is  what  Selwyn  would  call 
a  clear  manifestation  of  Providence  in  my  behalf  Signed  deeds.  Of 
course  he  did.  That  I  should  for  a  moment  have  lost  sight  of  that 
probability,  when  I  knew  that  an  attorney  had  obtained  the  property 
tor  them  I  Had  Emma's  point-blank  refusal  any  thing  to  do  with 
Molesworth 's  arrangements,  or — I  toonder  whether — Miss  Kate — ^and 
he  was  in  Molesworth's  confidence  too.  I  say,  Wilmslow,"  he  said 
suddenly,  "  let's  go  and  talk  to  Carlyon — that  is,  if  you  have  no  insu- 
perable aversion." 

"  What  you  can  do,  my  lord,"  said  Henry,  unconscious  of  any  sar- 
casm in  what  he  uttered,  "I  may  surely  do.  He  is,  I  dare  say,  up- 
stairs, in  what  my  wife  calls  the  library,  because  she  has  no  books, 
ha!  ha!" 

"  No  news  of  Mr.  Molesworth  yet  ?"  asked  Lord  Rookbury,  as  he 
came  in,  followed,  of  course,  by  the  master  of  the  house. 

"  None,"  said  Bernard.  "  But  he  has  a  wonderful  knack  of  always 
turning  up  at  the  right  time." 

"Very  pleasant,"  said  the  earl;  "especially  if  he  tmms  up  a 
trump,  as  no  doubt  we  shall  find  him.  What  do  you  say,  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  ?" 

''  We  found  Mr.  Molesworth  a  kind  friend  in  our  small  troubles," 
said  Jane,  meekly ;  "  and  a  successful  champion  in  our  laige  ones. 
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But  wbat  a  man  will  be  at  the  last,  I  am  afraid  we  muat  wait  for  the 
last  to  know." 

**  You  speak  as  if  yon  had  reason  to  doubt  him,"  said  the  earl,  with 
that  happy  manner,  evincing  interest  but  avoiding  intrusion,  which 
he  had  studied  so  carefully,  and  found  so  useiiS,  especially  with 
women  of  the  best  class. 

*^  Ah,  no,"  said  poor  Jane ;  ^  my  days  for  trusting  or  doubting  are 
pretty  well  done."  And  her  eyes  glistened,  but  she  affected  to  busy 
herself  about  some  household  trifle,  and  concealed  her  ablation. 

^Why,  Mr.  Carlyon,  what  can  you  have  been  saying  to  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  to  make  her  so  melancholy?"  said  Lord  Rookbury.  **You 
are  a  nice  person  to  enliven  the  Bower  of  Beauty,  as  we  used  to  call 
a  lady's  room,  in  my  younger  days." 

^  On  the  contrary,"  said  Bernard,  ^  I  almost  venture  to  hope  that 
I  have  talked  Mrs.  Wilmslow  into  something  like  cheerfulness/' 

*^  You  have  brought  her  some  good  news,  then  ?  Of  course  I  must 
not  ask  what  they  are,  but  perhaps  her  husband  may." 

^  Certainly,  I  have  a  right  to  hear  them,"  said  Wilmslow. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Carlyon,  who  determined  to  meet  the  inquisito- 
rial tendencies  of  Lord  Rookbury's  conversation  as  quietly  as  possible ; 
**  I  had  nothing  so  dignified  as  news  to  tell,  but  I  tried  to  msike  some 
London  gossip  acceptable — not  a  very  easy  task,  for  Mrs.,  Wilmslow 
does  not  much  care  for  such  things,  but  she  has  been  so  good  as  to 
listen,  and  I  think  to  lau^^.  What  an  excellent  look-out  these  win- 
dows give — almost  the  best  in  the  line." 

•*  Ask  Birs.  Wilmdow  to  give  you  the  room,  when  she  rives  you 
Miss  Kate,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  jerking  the  startling  speech  into  the 
middle  of  the  group,  like  a  shell. 

It  hit  the  three  others  very  suddenly  and  very  hard.  They  all 
three  sat  for  a  moment,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said,  and  then  the 
shell  exploded.  Carlyon  blushed  to  the  very  eyes  with  a  mixed  feel- 
ing, in  which,  however,  anger  was  a  large  component  Mrs.  Wilms- 
k>w  experienced  a  choking  sensation  which  perhaps  prevented  her 
from  quite  knowing  at  the  instant  what  hurt  she  felt  While  the 
coarser  nature  of  Wilmslow  received  its  shock  of  surprise,  and  imme- 
diately broke  out  He  b^an,  of  course,  with  an  oath,  and  pro- 
ceeded— 

"Give  him  Miss  Kate!  your  lordship  is  joking.  But  by  — ,  if  I 
thought  that  my  wife  had  been  encouraging  the  young  gentleman  in 

any  such  d — d  idea,  I'd .**     He  clenched  his  fist  and  ground 

his  teeth,  his  oratorical  resources  not  supplying  him  on  the  instant 
with  a  threat  of  suflScient  terror.  Lord  Kookbury  smiled  to  see  how 
instinctively  Wilmslow's  rage  walked  away  from  the  two  men,  and 
■ettled  upon  his  helpless  wile.  Wihnslow  was  a  worthy  Englishman, 
as  police  reports  go. 
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Carlyon  was  the  next  to  speak,  and,  in  the  oonfunon  of  ideas 
which  followed  the  earPs  remark,  his  mind  snatched  at  the  first  one 
which  offered,  and  which  was  almost  forced  upon  him  bv  Wilmslow. 

**  The  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  haughtily,  "  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  accepting  any  encouragement  which  can  expose 
the  person  who  gives  it  to  insult  and  brutality.  I  donU  suppose  that 
you  can  understand  how  offensiTe  your  speech  is,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  in  Mrs.  Wilmslow^s  presence  that  I  can  reply  to  it  as  it  deserves. 
But  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  imagine  Uiat  I  have  said  to  you 
exactly  what  you  would  least  like  to  hear,  you  will  much  oblige  me.^ 

Henry's  wrath  had  been  such  a  mere  impulse  that  it  speedily 
slunk  away  from  its  duty  of  sustaining  him  in  the  £eu»  of  a  counter- 
onslaught.  But  still,  under  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  his  patron,  a 
roan  roust  show  some  fight,  and  Wilmslow  felt  himself  bound  to  blus- 
ter out  something  about  infernal  mistakes,  and  people  forgetting  their 
position,  and  the  desirability  of  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon's  walking  off 
with  himself.  But  then  the  woman's  turn  came,  and,  as  usual,  the 
male  and  superior  creatures  had  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  figures 
they  made  in  contrast 

**  Bernard,"  she  said,  *'  for  my  sake  you  will  do  as  you  have  before 
done  in  this  unhappy  house.  You  will  refrain  from  angry  words. 
But  I  do  ask  you  to  speak,  and  in  full  confidence  in  your  honor,  I 
beg  you  to  say,  not  to  Lord  Rookbury,  and  to  Mr.  Wilmslow,  but  to 
a  mother  whose  heart  is  nearly  breaking,  whether  there  has  ever 
passed,  between  yourself  and  my  child,  one  word  that  justifies  what 
Lord  Rookbury  has  said.  Look  in  my  &ce,  Bernard,  and  answer 
roe." 

She  raised  those  blue  eyes,  sadly,  but  trustfully,  and  awaited  hii 
reply. 

'^  Not  one,"  he  said,  with  great  earnestness.  What  was  there  lurk- 
ing at  the  young  man's  conscience  which  told  him  at  that  moment 
that  solemnly  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  fell  upon  his  own  ear  with  some 
short-coming?  That  he  spoke  the  truth,  yet  that  it  needed  some  ii^ 
resistible  confirmation  ?  Was  it  a  weakness  or  a  merit,  that  looking 
into  that  troubled  mother's  fece,  he  determined  to  give  that  confirma- 
tion, though  it  was  the  yielding  up  a  secret  he  would  gladly  have 
kept  ?  A  moment  sufficed  for  the  doubt  and  the  decision,  and  then 
he  added — ^count  it  in  his  favor — he  often  goes  wrong) — 

"  And  although  an  unjustifiable  speech  ought  not  to  compel  me  to 
say  more,  it  is  to  you,  and  for  your  sake,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  that  I 
will  say  one  other  word.  My  affections  have  very  long  been  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  one  whom  you  never  saw,  and — " 

She  would  not  let  him  finish,  but  took  both  his  hands,  held  them 
for  a  moment,  and  then  dropping  them,  sank  upon  a  couch  and  wept 
outright    But  I  do  not  believe  that  her  tears  were  Uioae  of  sorrow, 
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but  that  if  we  could  search  into  the  mysteries  of  a  mother's  love,  her 
heurt  was  reviving,  after  a  hareh  and  sudden  shock,  and  was  rejoicing 
that  a  child's  confidence  had  not  been  stolen  away  from  her.  I  think 
that  Jane  Wilmslow  had  suffered  too  much  of  mere  insult  and  out- 
rage in  her  time  to  feel  the  ordinary  indignation  which  Lord  Rook- 
bury's  speech  would  have  called  up  in  a  mother  untried  by  the  results 
of  a  marriage  with  a  man  who  had  been  "  a  little  too  gay." 

It  was  now  Lord  Rookbury's  turn,  and  if  anybody  who  reads  this 
stoiy  could  have  seen  that  old  man's  face,  the  kindliness,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  himself  a  good  deal  hurt,  and  the  desire  to  make 
all  right  and  comfortable,  we  should  get  very  Httle  credit  for  any 
thing  we  may  hereafter  have  to  say  against  him. 

He  could  not  tell  them  how  he  regretted  his  having  been  betrayed 
into  a  speech  which  had  given  pain.  He  solemnly  assured  them  that 
it  arose  from  a  certain  misunderstanding  on  his  pail,  which  he  now 
clearly  saw,  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  so  fal*  blundered. 
But  the  manly  and  spirited  conduct  of  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Carlyon, 
must  have  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  them  all,  and  he  could  not 
help  adding — even  though  his  doing  so  involved  a  little  revelation 
on  his  part,  for  which  Mr.  Carlyon  was  doubtless  not  prepared — that 
he  had  a  right  to  regret  an  engagement  which  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes  of  calling  that  gentleman  his  brother-in-law. 

r^ow,  thought  his  lordship,  and  with  a  sweet  smile,  let  us  see 
whether  she  has  told  him.  But  Carlyon's  attention  was  turned  upon 
Jane,  who  became  very  pale  at  Lord  Rookbury's  last  words,  and 
seemed  to  keep  herself  from  fainting  by  a  strong  effort 

**  Some  water,"  he  said,  darting  to  the  bell,  and  pulling  violently. 
A  moment  or  two,  and  he  repeated  his  effort,  but  no  servant  ap- 
peared.    Dusk  was  coming  on. 

**  Oh,  by  Greorge,"  said  JSenry  Wilmslow,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  re- 
suming peaceful  relations,  ^  you  may  pull  the  house  down,  but  you 
will  get  no  hearing.  There's  a  fight  out  by  Bogley  Bottom,  and  one 
of  the  fellows  is  cousin  to  our  servant  girls,  ril  lay  my  bead  the 
sluts  have  run  off  to  know  how  the  affair  has  gone.  I  should  have 
gone  myself  but  for  his  lordship  being  hei*e." 

Lord  Rookbury  sprang  up  with  a  boy's  agility. 

"  Bogley  Bottom,"  he  said,  with  something  almost  amounting  to 
agitation.  **  I'll — ^no,  no.  Here,  Cariyon.  Come  here,  man,"  he  said, 
stamping.     "  See  to  your  wife,  Wilmslow." 

His  gestures  were  so  sudden  and  imperative,  that  Bernard  felt 
they  ought  to  be  obeyed.  He  crossed  the  room  to  Lord  Rookbury, 
who  dragged  him  from  it  by  the  arm,  and  when  in  the  passage,  said 
a  few  hasty  words,  which  instantly  threw  Cariyon  into  a  still  fiercer 
excitement  He  broke  from  Lord  Rookbmy's  hold,  and  rushed  to 
the  stair-head. 
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•*  Stay,  stay— one  moment— you'll  save  time  by  it !  My  horse,  one 
in  a  million,  is  in  the  stable  here.    Take  him,  and  ride  like ^ 

It  was  a  strong  comparison,  no  doubt,  but  Carlyon  did  not  hear  it 
— for,  with  a  word  of  assent,  he  fled  down  the  stairs,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  Lord  Rookbury  heard  the  clatter  of  well- 
known  hoofs,  as  a  reckless  horsenmn  dashed  away  fix>m  Aspen  Court 


♦ » » 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE   OWL  HAD   8ST   ▲   TRAP. 

Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  or  more  straightforward  than  the 
process  by  which  the  three  young  ladies  of  Aspen  became  the  invol- 
untary guests  of  the  lord  of  Rookton  Woods.  As  Mrs.  Wilmslow  hss 
said,  their  papa,  driving  round  to  the  door  in  a  phaeton  lent  him  by 
the  obliging  earl,  invited  them  to  take  a  long  round  with  him,  and, 
being  dutiful  daughters,  Emma,  Kate,  and  Amy  were  speedily  hatted 
and  jacketed,  and  packed  into  the  carriage.  The  Ambassador,  who 
had  previously  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  road,  drove  straight 
for  Rookton,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  girls,  who  had  not  previomlj 
been  taken  across  the  country,  that  they  were  at  the  door  of  Lord 
Rookbury's  mansion,  until  the  noble  owner  himself^  who  had  been 
watching  their  progress  round  the  curve  of  the  road  (and,  it  may  be 
added,  denouncing  Mr.  Wilmslow  as  a  snob  for  driving  with  a  large 
and  swaggering  gesture,  which  the  latter  considered  magnificently 
aristocratic),  came  out  to  hand  them  from  the  vehicle.  Then,  as  the 
truth  flashed  upon  them,  there  they  were,  and  what  were  they  to  do  f 
If  they  or  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  suspected  the  object  of  their  joumej, 
of  coui^,  despite  their  duty  to  their  sire,  they  would  have  invoked 
the  mild  headaches,  and  slight  faintnesses,  and  gentle  shiverings,  or 
some  other  of  the  serviceable  little  ailments  which  good  fairies  send 
to  the  help  of  good  young  people  who  are  asked  to  go  anywhere 
against  their  inclinations ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  this  now. 
And  as  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  with  the  most  gentle  and  gentlemanly 
manner  in  the  world,  came  out  to  welcome  them,  and  thanked  them 
for  taking  him  by  surprise  (an  old  hypocrite !)  and  led  them  throush 
his  hall,  just  indicating  bis  beautiful  Canovas  as  things  which  be 
must  show  them  when  they  came  out,  it  was  diflScult  for  the  girls  to 
feel  any  prolonged  embarrassment  Lord  Rookbury  had  learned, 
ages  before,  the  art  of  placing  people  at  their  ease  when  it  aaited  him 
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to  do  BO,  and  it  suited  him  just  then,  very  particularly.  They  had 
their  father  with  them,  too,  which  was  something  after  all,  bad  style 
of  father  as  he  was.  If  (hey  had  noticed  the  intense  contempt  which, 
for  one  second,  Lord  Rookbury  concentrated  into  a  glance  at  Henry 
Wilmslow,  as  the  latter,  in  his  false  and  made  voice,  desired  that  the 
carnage  might  be  brought  round  agajn  in  an  hour,  the  poor  girls 
might  have  had  their  filial  instincts  unpleasantly  quickened. 

For  reasons  of  his  own,  I  suppose,  the  earl  did  not  conduct  his 
visitors  through  his  house  by  the  usual  route,  but  ordering  lunch,  he 
led  them  in  and  out  among  the  labyrinths  of  which  mention  was 
made  a  long  time  ago,  and  in  each  room  he  seemed  rather  bent  upon 
directing  their  attention  to  some  single  object,  than  upon  making 
them  understand  the  plan  of  the  mansion.  Still,  he  did  all  with  so 
little  effort,  that  Emma  and  her  sisters  could  hardly  notice  that  they 
were  rather  hurried  from  point  to  point  They  saw  the  gallery,  and 
the  library,  and  the  conservatory ;  and  then  lunoh  was  announced, 
and  the  earl  took  them  up  stairs  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  from  the 
latter  to  the  drawing-room  floor,  whence  crossing  two  or  three  pas- 
sages, they  came  to  a  charming  circular  room,  furnished  with  great 
elegance,  and  lighted  only  from  above.  The  Bookton  Woods  ser- 
vants must  have  oeen  quick  as  well  as  tasteful,  the  round  table  being 
beautifully  set  out  with  flowers,  and  silver,  fruit,  and  cut  glass — the 
pleasantest  mixture  of  color  and  glitter. 

^  O,  what  a  pretty  room  T'  said  Amy ;  "  I  feel  as  if  I  was  inside  a 
kaleidoscope." 

^  Very  well,"  said  the  earl,  smiling,  "  and  we  vdll  turn  the  kaleido- 
scope for  you."  And  placing  his  hand  to  the  wall,  a  contrivance, 
which  escaped  the  eye,  apparently  gave  motion  to  some  outside  cy- 
linder, the  central  portion  of  each  of  the  brightly  painted  panels  slid 
away,  and  rose-colored  glass  took  their  place.  The  light  was  then 
the  most  charming  that  ever  broke  upon  one  in  a  dream  of  fury- 
land, — or  at  the  end  of  one  of  Mr.  Planch^'s  accredited  revelations 
from  those  parts. 

"Do  you  like  that  better?"  asked  Lord  Rookbury. 

"  No,''  said  Kate,  ^^  but  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  managed." 

"I  will  show  you  presently,"  replied  the  earl ;  " but  why  do  you 
not  think  it  an  improvement  ?" 

*'  I  think  the  first  arrangement  was  in  much  better  taste,"  said 
Kate ;  *'  besides,  we  lose  the  effect  of  those  beautifully  painted  walls, 
which  I  suppose  are  copies  from  Pompeii." 

**  They  are,"  said  the  earl,  "  and  I  see  you  are  a  critic  of  the  first 
force,  so  we  will  leave  things  as  they  were."  And  again  touching 
the  machinery,  the  panels  resumed  their  former  position,  and  the  soft 
light  came  down  from  above  upon  the  exquisite  combinations  and 
OQilors  of  the  (^d  Pompeian  artists,  upon  wmch  it  '9?o\)id.\^'^^»b»u^ 
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to  discourse,  but  needless,  as  tbey  are  already  reproduced  amoiDg  the 
choicest  marvels  of  Sydenham  Palace,  Paxtonia. 

*'And  now  for  lunch,^*  said  Lord  Rookbury.  "If  I  had  known 
that  your  papa  was  going  to  be  so  very  kind  as  to  bring  you  to  see 
me,  we  would  have  had  all  sorts  of  nice  things,  for  my  confectioner, 
M.  Meringue,  has  his  talents,  and  will  break  his  heart  at  finding  what 
a  chance  of  appreciation  he  has  missed ;  you  must  promise  him  an- 
other. Wilmslow,  we  are  like  John  o'Groat  here ;  there  is  no  top  or 
bottom  to  our  table,  but  everybody  is  at  the  head.  Amy,  sit  near 
me.  Miss  Wilmslow  will  perhaps  take  care  of  her  papa,  and  the 
critic  will  cut  up  that  pdU  with  her  usual  discrinfi nation.'^ 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  round  room  at  Aspen,"  said  Amy.  "  I  like 
round  rooms  because,  you  see,  there  are  no  corners  for  the  ghostB  to 
hide  in." 

"  Don't  talk  such  cursed  stuff,"  said  her  papa,  angrily. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  interposed  the  earl,  "  I  think  she  is  perfectly  right, 
and  that  is  a  great  advantage,  and,  if  she  likes,  we  will  manage  to 
build  her  a  room  at  Aspen,  one  of  these  days,  in  the  shape  she  pre- 
fers." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  apologize  for  her,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Wilmslow, ''  but  it  makes  one  sick  to  hear  a  girl  {alk  such  infernal 
rubbish,"  he  added,  with  a  scowl  at  poor  Amy. 

**  That's  Chablis  next  you— drown  your  sensations,"  said  the  earl, 
in  a  sneering  voice.  For  to  do  hira  justice,  he  hated  to  hear  any 
feminine  thing  spoken  coai'sely  to — unless  there  were  satisfactory  rea- 
sons for  it,  in  which  case  his  lordship  would  have  abused  any  imagi- 
nable Ophelia  as  deliberately  as  does  Hamlet  himself. 

The  young  ladies  did  some  little  justice  to  the  earl's  arrangements, 
and  Henry  Wilmslow  did  a  good  deal,  remarking  that  a  spread  like 
that  did  not  come  every  blue  moon,  and  Lord  Rookbury  left  the  room 
before  his  omnivorous  guest  had  completed  his  refection. 

"  In  for  a  good  thing,  girls,"  said  Wilmslow,  with  his  mouth  full, 
as  the  eail  closed  the  door.  *^  Wouldn't  you  rather  be  hera  for  a 
month  than  a  week  I" 

*^  It  is  a  long  drive  home,  papa,"  said  Emma,  beginning  to  adjust 
herself  for  departure. 

"  Well,  what  then  ?"  demanded  her  father. 

"I  suppose  we  had  better  go  as  soon  as  Lord  Rookbury  oooies 
back,"  urged  Emma. 

'^  I  suppose  you  will  go  just  when  I  please,  and  not  before,"  retort- 
ed Ml*.  Wilmslow. 

^  Only  mamma  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  ua,"  euggeated 
Kate,  gently. 

**  Let  her  wonder,"  replied  Henry  Wilmslow,  taking  a  large  gi«« 
^  irioa    He  seemed  trying  to  work  hiooaelf  up  into  a  paaeioni  in  o^ 
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der  to  gain  ref^olution.  The  girls  coDtinued  their  preparations,  but 
still  Lord  Rookbury  returned  not.  They  looked  at  one  another,  and 
their  father  went  on  filling  and  emptying  his  glass.  Half  an  hour 
passed,  and  still  no  earl. 

^  How  very  odd  that  he  shonld  stay  away !"  said  Kate. 

"  Not  odd  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Wilmslow.  "  What  the  devil  do  you 
mean  by  odd  ?  A  gentleman,  and  above  all  a  nobleman,  has  a  ritrht 
to  do  as  he  likes  in  his  own  house,  I  should  suppose,  without  bemg 
called  to  account.  I  am  d— d  if  I  ever  heard  a  more  insulting  ob- 
servation."  , 

^  I  had  no  intention  of  being  insulting,  papa,"  said  Kate,  quietly. 

"  Don't  tell  a  lie,  for  you  had,"  said  Wilmslow,  savagely,  but  yet 
not  caring  to  meet  the  child's  eye.  ^  Insulting  Lord  Kookbury,  as 
my  friend,  and  me  also,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stand  it,  either  fh>m 
you  or  anybody  else.  I  know  who  has  taught  you  to  do  it  and  set 
you  against  his  lordship,  and  I'll  let  her  know  I  do  before  long ;  but 
as  for  you,  just  mind  what  you're  after,  that's  all."  And  with  a  furi- 
ous ^ture,  half  his  fury  being  sham,  he  gulped  down  another  glass 
of  wine,  spilling  some  of  it  over  his  dress  in  the  way,  an  accident 
which  helped  his  temper  to  the  desired  pitch,  especially  as  he  detect- 
ed a  little  smile  on  Amy's  face.  He  swore  an  oath  which  need  not 
be  written  down,  and  demanded  what  in  the  name  of  the  worst  of  all 
places  she  meant  by  sitting  there  grinning  at  him. 

**  Why,  papa,"  said  Amy,  outspoken  .as  usual,  "  you  did  look  very 
funny  with  the  wine  running  from  both  corners  of  your  mouth." 

"Come  here,  miss,"  replied  her  father,  doggedly.  The  wine,  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  was  working  with  his  coarse  nature, 
and  the  fictitious  excitement  was  giving  way  to  a  real  one. 

Poor  little  Amy  turned  rather  pale  at  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  but  nevertheless  sprang  to  his  side  with  an  alacrity  which 
should  have  disarmed  any  initation.  He  gave  her  a  violent  slap  on 
the  face. 

"  Take  that,"  he  said,  spitefully,  "  and  now  see  if  you  find  any  thing 
to  laugh  at  in  your  own  face.  You'll  laugh  at  the  wrong  side  of 
your  mouth,  I  fancy,  this  time. 

Amy  did  not  cry — she  even  stood  patiently,  for  a  moment,  as  if 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  her  parent  to  deal  her  another  blow.  But 
Emma's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Kate,  who  was  by  Amy's  side 
in  an  instant,  drew  her  away,  and  placed  her  in  Emma's  arms.  Then 
the  little  thine:  heenax  to  sob  as  if  her  heiirt  would  breaL 

**  How  dare  you  commit  that  piece  of  impudence  1"  roared  Wilms- 
low to,  or  rather  at,  Kate.  "  Bring  her  back  here— here— this  in- 
stant, or  by  G —  I'll  serve  you  the  same." 

**■  I  would  rather  you  struck  me  than  Amy,  papa,"  said  KaXj^vh  % 
steady  voice,  ^  because  Amy  has  been  ill." 
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"^  Bring  her  here,  I  say  "  stormed  Wilmslow,  thumping  upon  the 
table,  *^  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you/' 

^  Let  me  go  to  him,  Emmy,''  said  Amy,  her  eyes  streaming,  and 
tryinff  to  extricate  herself  from  her  sisters  aflfectionate  clutch  ;  ^  he 
may  kill  me  if  he  Hkes.  I  am  not  to  live  very  long,  and  it  is  no 
matter.    Let  me  go,  there's  a  darling." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Emma  in  a  low  voice,  but  it  reached  Wihnslow. 

^  What's  that !"  he  shouted,  his  vile  passion  now  excited  beyond 
control.  He  rose,  and  was  on  the  point  of  striding  across  to  the 
couch  on  which  Emma  sat,  embracing  Amy,  when  Kate  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm — 

"^  Papa !  Lord  Eookbury  is  watching  you." 

The  words  checked  him  in  an  instant.  He  looked  all  round  the 
room  as  he  forced  his  inflamed  features  into  a  sort  of  smile  with 
which  to  greet  Ms  patron.  Lord  Rookbury  was  not  there.  But,  £;>1- 
lowing  Kate's  eye,  Wilmslow  saw  that  it  was  fixed  upon  a  portion  of 
the  ornamental  painting  on  the  wall.  He  could  see  nothing  else,  but 
instantly  gavo  the  earl  credit  for  having  some  spy  contrivance  which 
Kate  had  detected.  And  the  ftader  will  probably  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  Yet  it  happened  that  the  case  was  not  so — ^the  idea  had 
started  to  the  poor  girl's  brain  in  the  extremity  of  her  terror  lest  her 
sister  should  be  maltreated,  and  she  hazardcKl  it  as  a  last  chance. 
Lord  Rookbury  was  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  house. 

**  And  if  he  is,"  said  Heni^,  with  an  efibrt^  bringing  his  angry 
husky  voice  to  a  labored  jocularity  of  tone,  "  what's  the  odds  ?" 
He  crossed  to  Amy,  and  taking  her  from  Emma,  who  instantly  saw 
that  all  peril  was  over,  gave  her  an  awkward  hug  or  two,  and  told  her 
not  to  cry — he  could  not  have  hurt  her. 

^  The  hurt's  nothing,"  sobbed  Amy,  whose  crimsoned  cheek,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  blow  had  been  a  severe  one,  ^  but  I  hoped — I 
hoped — you  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  striking  pers — persona,  since 
you  came  to  Aspen,  and  that  I'm  afraid — you'D — ^you'll  strike  mam- 
ma, as  you  used  to  do." 

This  frank  declaration  might  have  proved  unlucky  for  the  speaker, 
but  Kate  retained  her  advantage,  and  by  another  look  to  the  wail 
(an  acted  lie,  Miss  Katherine  Wilmslow,  and,  I  suppose,  a  sin)  con- 
tinued to  intimate  that  another  eye  was  upon  them. 

^^  Nonsense,  child,  nonsense,"  said  Henry,  *^you  must  have  been 
dreaming.  Dry  your  eyes,  while  I  go  and  see  what  the  earl  is  about" 
And  be  left  the  room,  and  (for  we  may  as  well  dispose  of  him  at  once) 
went  in  search  of  his  patron.  After  he  had  wandered  about  the 
house  for  some  time,  Jameson  came  to  him  with  a  messaffe  from 
Lord  Rookbury,  in  obedience  to  which  Mr.  Wilmslow  wiUi  much 
alacrity  made  exit  from  Rookton  Woods  without  further  leave- 
taking. 
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For  some  time  after  his  departure  Emma  and  Kate  naturally  occu- 
pied themselves  with  consoliDg  their  sister,  and  deploring  the  con- 
dition into  which  their  respectable  parent  had  brougnt  himself.  But 
as  time  wore  on,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  his  return,  or  the  earl's, 
the  young  ladies  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  at  last  agreed  to  send  a 
servant  to  their  papa.  This  was  a  sensible  resolve,  but  not  &ted  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  for  all  their  researches  could  not  detect  a  bell- 
handle  in  the  circular  room.  But  they  argued,  there  must  be  a  bell 
somewhere  in  the  house,  and  Kate  undertook  the  discovery.  Her 
travel  was  brief.  The  door  of  the  room  opened  to  her  hand,  but 
that  of  the  passage  which  led  from  the  gallery  to  the  apartment  they 
occupied  was  fastened  from  without.     They  were  prisoners. 

Then  they  almost  began  to  be  frightened.  Still,  Kate  and  Emma 
had  plenty  of  sense ;  and  it  speedily  occurred  to  them,  that  their 
father,  in  going  out,  had  secured  the  /k>or  by  mistake,  or  in  caprice, 
and  must  release  them  in  due  time.  Amy,  however,  was  by  no 
means  so  easily  calmed,  and  grew  hysterical,  and  intimated  her  belief 
that  they  had  been  lured  into  a  dreadful  tower,  and  were  to  be 
starved  to  death,  and  stay  there  until  they  became  skeletons.  And  the 
child  dwelt  upon  the  word,  and  repeated  it  in  a  way  which  had  a 
painful  significance  for  her  sisters. 

Kate  grew  indignant^  and  determined  to  clatter  at  the  outside  door 

mtil  she  attracted  somebody's  attention.    But  on  trying  it  she  found 

hat  she  could  make  very  little  noise,  the  door  beine  thickly  padded, 

bviously  that  the  chamber  to  which  it  led  might  be  as  quiet — even 

lien  the  house  should  be  full  of  visitors — ^as  its  wayward  proprietor 

mid  desire.     She  gave  up  the  idea  in  despair,  and  her  next  was  to 

ftk  for  the  machinery  by  which  the  earl  had  shone  the  rose-colored 

todows. 

*^I  know  whereabouts  the  contrivance  lies,"  she  said,  ^for  when 

*d  Kookbury  touched  it  the  second  time,  I  laid  my  fork  in  the  di- 

\ion  to  which  his  hand  went     Let  me  see — where  was  I  sitting  ?" 

ind  Kate  proceeded  to  fix  upon  a  spot  in  the  wall  where  she  was 

tin  the  handle,  or  spring,  was  placed.     But  all  her  researches 

i  to  discover  it 

If  you  found  it,  dear,  there  would  be  no  use,"  said  Emma,  '^  for  I 
ed  that  the  windows  did  not  open." 

liey  would  break,  I  suppose,"  said  the  energetic  second  child 

e  house  of  Aspen.     **  However,  if  we  cannot  make  ourselves 

?  I  suppose  we  can  only  wait  in  patience."     And  they  did  wait, 

bg  the  time  with  conjectures,  and  with  assurances  to  Amy 

lere  was  no  possibility  of  their  having  been  left  there  to  perish. 

a  papa  had  gone  to  sleep  off  the  wine. 

^ng,  however,  drew  on,  and  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell 

IS  side  of  the  dome-light  glass  roof  of  the  room.    The  girls 

11 
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became  weary  and  silent,  and  poor  Amy  actually  subsided  into  a  di»- 

Suiet  sleep,  ruffled  by  start  and  sob.  Dusk  approacbed, — but  just  as 
le  room  was  growing  gloomy,  a  figure  entered  it.  Kate  sprang  to 
her  feet  in  an  instant,  but  there  was  no  great  cause  for  alarm,  'uneai 
visitor  was  an  exceedingly  respectable  and  respectful  looking  female 
servant,  of  a  superior  order,  who  beg|;ed  to  know  whether  she  might 
attend  the  young  ladies  to  their,  rooms. 

**  Our  rooms  T*  said  Kate  astonished.  '^  Pray  where  is  papa — Mr. 
Wilmslow  ?  Will  you  please  to  ask  him  to  come  to  us  directly,  or 
show  us  where  he  is  V 

"'  He  has  gone  out  with  my  lord,  miss,  but  his  directions  were  that 
I  was  to  attend  you,  and  see  that  you  had  every  thing  you  wished 
for." 

^  A  strange  time  to  go  out,  in  the  country,'^  said  Elate.  ^  Did 
you  understand  when  he  would  return  9^ 

^'  He  did  not  say,  miss ;  but  Jameson  mentioned  something  about 
a  late  breakfast  to-morrow,  so  he  is  probably  coming  over  in  the 
morning.*' 

^  Leaving  us  here  for  the  night  I"  exclaimed  the  two  girls ;  and 
Amy,  awakened  by  the  voices,  sat  up,  and  gazed  wildly  about  her. 

^  What  tnll  mamma  thinJc  has  become,  of  us  f '*  said  Emma  pit- 
eously. 

^  Your  manuna,  miss!"  said  the  female,  as  if  taking  a  cue.  **Mr. 
Wilmslow  wrote  her  a  letter,  and  it  has  gone  off  three  hours  ago,  by 
a  messenger  on  horseback." 

^^  Oh,  if  she  knows  where  we  are,"  said  Emma,  ^  a  great  weight 
is  off  my  mind  ;  but  it  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

Strange  or  not,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  girls  that  they  had  any  choice. 
Night  was  coming  on,  and  tney  were  sixteen  miles  from  home.  All 
that  they  could  do  was  to  follow  their  guide,  who  crossed  the  room, 
opened  a  door  opposite  to  that  of  the  entrance,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  seem  part  of  the  wall  and  to  elude  ' observation.  It  opened 
into  another  short  passage  which  led  to  two  small  but  pretty  apart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  was  a  single  bed,  muslined  and  fluted,  and 
tricked  out,  rather  after  the  &shion  of  a  poetical  upholsterer  than  an 
artist,  and  in  the  other,  two,  of  similar  dainty  adornment.  Candles 
were  placed  in  each  room,  lighted,  from  which  of  course  the  young 
ladies  knew  that  there  must  be  another  communication  with  the 
house,  but  they  could  not  see  it  Their  attendant,  after  making  her- 
self as  useful  as  they  seemed  inclined  to  permit,  informed  them  that 
her  name  was  Fearse,  and  that  she  was  ordered  to  be  in  constant 
waitinff  upon  them,  and  withdrew  into  the  circular  apartment  Elate 
remeinbering  the  bell  dilemma  hastened  after  her,  and  to  her  exceed- 
ing surprise  found  the  room  illuminated  with  soft  light  sent  from 
without  through  a  rim  of  ground  glass  which  I'an  round  between  the 
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widls  and  the  dome — and,  to  her  still  greater  astonishment,  that  the 
table,  with  all  its  varied  contents,  had  utterly  vanished.  She  stood, 
for  a  moment,  gazing  at  the  changed  aspect  of  the  apartment,  when 
light  gushed  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  table,  re-arranged  with  a  per- 
fect httle  dinner  complete  to  the  finger-glass,  rose  dnce  more  to  its 
place.  It  had  not  of  course,  been  intended  that  she  should  see  this 
process.  And,  for  some  undefinable  reason,  it  produced  any  thing 
but  a  pleasant  sensation  in  the  girl's  mind.  She  had  heard  of  such 
contrivances,  or  at  least  read  of  them,  but  could  not  remember  that 
such  boards  had  ever  been  surrounded  by  the  best  class  of  company. 

^  One  of  Lord  Rookbury's  fancies  I  suppose,"  she  said,  describing 
the  incident  to  her  sisters,  ''and  he  thinks  it  will  amuse  us." 

^'  Perhaps  our  beds  are  on  the  same  things,"  said  Amy  solenmly, 
**  and  at  midnight  we  shall  descend'  into  some  grim  charnel-house 
and  be  left  there  for  ever  and  ever." 

**  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  darling,"  said  Emma.  "  You 
do  not  even  know  what  a  charnel-house  is.  I  wonder  where  you 
caught  hold  of  the  word." 

^  Where  did  the  Veiled  Prophet  take  ZeHca  from  the  dance?" 
said  Amy,  shuddering.  '*Did  not  the  dead  people's  eyes  glare 
out—" 

^  Be  quiet,  Amy,"  said  Kate,  anxious  to  break  off  the  train  of 
ideas  upon  which  the  child  had  listened,  ^*  and  just  snap  my  bracelet 
for  me,  dear,  will  you." 

^  Yes,"  said  Amy,  taking  her  sister's  pretty  arm  between  her  own 
hands,  and  calmly  adding, ''  A  snake  I  Ah  1  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
snakes  down  there  in  the  piL  How  will  they  wind  in  and  out  among 
our  bones !" 

Emma's  distressed  look  at  hearing  the  child  pursue  this  singular 
theme  nearly  set  Kate  off  crying,  but  she  controlled  her  agitation^ 
and  the  three  returned  to  the  other  room,  where,  with  the  aid  of  ano- 
ther discovery  they  made,  namely,  a  collection  of  books  and  port- 
folios, chosen  as  if  for  such  visitors,  the  evening  passed,  though 
heavily,  and  Pearse  re-appearing,  and  having  no  tidings  of  Mr. 
Wilm^ow  beyond  a  decided  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  seen 
that  night,  they  retired  early,  and  at  Amy's  express  desire,  to  the 
same  room,  where  Kate,  as  the  most  valiant  of  the  party,  occupied  a 
solitary  couch,  Amy  nestling  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  her  elder 
sidter. 

How  their  mother  passed  the  night  is  not  upon  record. 

The  rain  descended  heavily  the  following  morning,  which  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  day  Oarlyon  left  town,  in  obedience  to  Mrs. 
Wilmslow's  summons.  Pearse  was  duly  in  atteodanf^  but  there  was 
no  news  of  Mr.  Wilmslow. 

''But  where  is  Lord  Bookbury  ?"  demanded  Kate.    ""It  ia  v>ery 
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singular  that  he  has  never  been  near  us  since  he  left  the  room  jet- 
terday.     Is  he  in  the  house  ?" 

"  We  never  venture  to  know,  miss,"  was  Pearse's  reply.  **  If  my 
lord's  bell  rings,  it  is  answered,  and  it  has  not  rung  to-day.  The  Loid 
help  anybody  who  should  go  into  his  lordship's  room  before  it  rings." 

"  Why,  he's  worse  than  Blue-beard,"  plumped  out  Amy. 

^It  is  not  for  me  to  say  so,  miss,"  replied  Pearse ;  **  but  let  any- 
body offend  my  lord,  and  it'll  be  more  by  habgrab  than  good  cun- 
ningness,  if  that  party  gets  off  easy." 

The  bit  of  patois  occasioned  some  speculation,  and  after  break£Mt| 
Kate,  who  had  been  considering  for  some  time,  said  to  Emma — 

^  I  shall  trust  to  my  habgrab,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  explore 
the  house.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  kept  here  any  longer." 
And  she  rang  the  bell,  Peane  ha?ing  shown  her  its  artful  conceal- 
ment— an  ivory  plate  forming  one  of  the  Pompeian  flowers  on  the 
wall.  Pearse  came,  and  Kate  signified  her  wish  to  be  conducted  to 
the  conservatory. 

"  Certainly,  miss,"  said  Pearse,  "  I  will  get  the  key."  And  she 
left  the  room.  An  hour  passed,  and  she  did  not  return,  nor^  were  all 
the  indignant  girl's  performances  on  the  ivory  plate  of  the  least 
avail    And  the  outside  door  was,  upon  trial,  found  to  be  locked. 

"'  This  is  very  curious,  Kate,"  said  Emma.  "  It  looks  as  if  we 
really  were  prisoners." 

'^  It  is  something  more  than  curious,"  said  Kate  with  a  flashing 
eye.  ^  It  is  an  indignity.  Ah !  something  occurs  to  me."  And  with 
a  light  and  hasty  foot  she  went  back  to  the  chamber  in  which  they 
had  slept    Nothing  had  been  touched  since  they  left  the  room. 

^  Emma,"  she  said,  returning  **  we  will  not  bear  this.  Perhaps 
mamma  has  never  been  informed  where  we  are.  Something  in  the 
way  that  woman  spoke  made  me  suspect  her.  It  is  now  mid-day, 
and  no  news  of  papa.  Let  us  leave  the  place."  The  young  lady 
spoke  in  a  low  but  determined  voice. 

**  It  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  do,"  said  Emma ;  ^  but  how  on 
earth  to  get  out  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  guarded  on  every 
side." 

^  It  is  very  shocking  to  have  to  try  a  trick,"  said  Kate,  **  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  for  here  we  will  not  stay.  That  servant  will 
not  come  back,  perhaps,  until  night,  and  then  we  are  just  where  we 
were.  It  is  all  most  strange,  and  I  do  think  we  ought  not  to  sub- 
mit While  papa  was  not  quite  himself,  it  might  be  forgiven,  but 
now  we  must  return  home.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  out  of  these 
rooms.  Oh,  if  they  were  not  all  lighted  from  above.  But  I  have 
a  plan.  You  two  stay  here,  and  talk  and  laugh,  for  I  have  some 
notion  that  we  may  be  listened  to.  Do  not  come  to  me  on  any 
aooount** 
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And  she  stole  very  quietly  into  the  bedroom  which  they  had  not 
occupied,  and  concealed  herself  in  a  very  ailful  manner,  crouchiug  be- 
tween the  gayly  bedizened  bed  and  the  wall  Dear  whigh  it  stood. 
Her  patience  was  rather  severely  tried,  for  an  hour  must  have  elapsed, 
and  £[ate  still  continued  in  her  hiding-place,  but  at  last  she  was  re- 
warded. She  distinctly  heai'd  the  tread  of  some  one  in  the  adjoining 
bedroom,  which  the  new  arriver  had  evidently  come  to  arrange. 

^  Then  the  door  is  in  that  room,"  said  Kate,  ^  and  yet  we  could 
not  find  it.  Now,  if  she  sees  me  she  will  not  go  out,  and  if  I  require 
her  to  show  me  the  door,  we  shall  have  a  scene,  and  be  defeated  after 
all.     Ah !  here  she  conies.     What  a  pretty  girl !" 

The  pretty  girl  in  question  came  stealthily  into  the  room,  glanced 
around  it,  but  did  not  see  Kate^s  brigtit  eyes  gleaming  at  her  through 
the  muslin.  She  tripped  forward  to  the  passage,  and  silently  drew 
a  bolt,  thus,  as  she  supposed,  preventing  the  young  ladies  from 
coming  to  their  apartment.  But  pretty  girls  will  be  curious,  and  . 
having  drawn  the  bolt,  the  young  servant  paused  to  listen  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  prisoners.  Kate,  in  her  concealment,  instantly  sus- 
pected that  this  was  the  case,  and  darted  fix)m  her  lair,  and  into  the 
room  in  which  they  had  slept,  just  in  time  to  find  a  second  hiding- 
place  before  the  servant  returned.  The  latter  went  rapidly  through 
her  work,  and  at  last  Kate  Wilmslow  had  the  gratifictition  of  seeing 
her  open  the  door  of  the  room.  A  large  looking-glass  was  hung 
against  it,  in  a  way  calculated  to  disann  suspicion  that  the  outlet  was 
there,  and  it  swung  into  the  apartment  with  the  door  as  the  girl 
opened  it.  **  But  if  she  shuts  it  again,"  thought  Kate,  ^  and  I  do  not 
know  the  secret!" 

Where  she  had  crouched  for  the  second  time,  her  head  was  just 
within  reach  of  one  of  the  toilette-tables.  The  girl's  back  was  to- 
wards her,  and,  quick  as  the  thought,  Kate  snatched  a  small  china 
bottle  from  the  table,  and  flung  it  with  all  her  force  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  It  crashed  against  the  wall,  and  felL  The  pretty  coun- 
try girl  brought  out  an  unmistakable  oath,  and  rushed  to  see  what 
had  happened — another  moment,  and  our  light-limbed  Kate  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  secret  door.  Without  pausing  to  listen  to  the 
wonderment  of  the  domestic  as  to  whence  in  the  name  of  All  Blazes 
the  china  could  have  &llen,  Kate  skinmied  along  the  gallery,  and, 
taking  the  first  inviting-looking  door,  found  herself  in  the  principal 
drawing-room  of  Rookton  Woods.  This,  however,  was  not  what  she 
wanted,  and  after  a  rapid  glance  at  the  magnificently  furnished  room, 
Kate  turned  to  leave  it.  But,  as  she  did  so,  there  rose,  over  the  back 
of  a  large  lounging-chair,  the  smallest  and  most  fairy-like  face  she 
had  ever  seen,  and  a  child's  voice  said — 

"  You  just  stop.  You're  the  girl  with  the  big  eyes  that's  in  love 
with  St  Bernard.^ 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


A  PIT,  AND  HIS  BA0KBB8. 


The  command,  and  still  more,  the  chai|;e  which  followed,  cer- 
tainly brought  up  poor  Elate  in  an  instant,  and  the  eyes  to  which  the 
allusion  had  thus  been  made,  opened  widely  enough  to  justify  it 
And  then  the  speaker  glided  from  the  large  chair  and  confronted  the 
runaway.  Heedful  readers  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  remember  tbe 
fairy-like  little  girl  who  roused  Mr.  Carlyon  from  his  slumbers  in  the 
library,  and  who  now  stood  before  Eoite  Wilmdow,  costumed  with 
less  elaboration,  but  not  with  less  care,  than  when  she  presented  her- 
self to  Bernard  in  all  the  miniature  splendor  of  a  full-dress  toilette.  She 
was  in  white :  her  high-made  frock  terminated  at  the  neck  by  a  deli- 
cate little  frill,  a  blue  girdle  and  ivory  buckle  at  her  tiny  waist,  and 
her  fair  hair  secured  by  a  long  golden  comb  which  went  round  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  branched  into  ornament  at  the  temples — ^it 
looked  like  an  undress  coronet  Unwelcome  as  was  the  apparition, 
Kate  confessed  to  herself  that  she  had  never  seen  any  thing  so 
charming. 

^^Well,  child,"  proceeded  the  little  lady,  gazing  up  into  Kate's 
&ce.     "  Are  you  looking  for  the  parson  ?** 

**  Looking  for  whom,  dear  r  said  Kate  Wilmslow,  more  astonished 
than  before. 

^  The  parson.  Because  he  is  not.here,  and  I  think  that  you  might 
wait  until  he  is  sent  to  you.  How  you  do  stare !  But  papa  was  ri^t^ 
and  you  have  beautiful  eyes.  I  shall  kiss  them — sit  down  here." 
And  rather  imperatively  pushing  Kate  to  a  couch,  Lurline  sprang 
upon  it,  lightly  as  a  bird,  and  brought  her  lips  to  the  eyes  of  her  new 
acquaintance. 

^  And  now,"  said  Kate,  smiling,  ^*  please  to  tell  me  who  you  are  T 

"  Me  r*  replied  the  child,  "  I  am  somebody — everybody — anybody. 
You  may  call  me  Lurline,  or  any  thing  else  you  like.  But  what 
have  you  dared  to  come  out  of  your  room  for  ?" 

^  And  is  it  the  custom  in  this  house  to  lock  ladies  up  in  a  particu- 
lar  room,  and  call  it  daring  if  they  come  out  ?" 

"  Ladies,  no.  But  we  locked  up  the  bride  and  her  bridesmaids 
until  they  wet'e  wanted,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  how 
you  escaped.     I  suppose  you  bribed  one  of  the  servants," 

'*  Indeed  I  did.  not/'  said  Kate,  rather  indignant  than  amused  at 
the  precocious  worldliness  of  the  suggestion. 
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''  Then  tell  me  how  you  managed,''  said  Lorline,  throwing  her 
arms  round  Kate's  neck,  and  laying  her  cheek  against  that  of  her 
companion.  ^  Tell  me,  there's  a  dear,  and  I  won't  tell  anybody.  I 
swear  I  won't  There,  I  never  break  my  word  when  I  say  that 
Now." 

^  Oh^  you  shocking  little  thii^ !"  said  Kate.  "^  P^y,  don't  say  such 
words.  Do  you  thmk  I  would  not  believe  you  if  you  made  a 
promise  ?" 

^SacrebUu^  I  do  not  know  why  you  should,"  said  Lurline.  "  Why 
should  I  keep  a  promise  to  you,  who  are  one  of  noyenemies  ?" 

^  I  your  enemy,  dear  child,"  said  Kate.  "  What  nonsense  has 
somebody  being  putting  into  your  head  ?" 

^  Oh,  U  it  nonsense  ?"  retorted  Lurline.  **  I  know  all  about  it,  and 
if  you  think  you  can  deceive  me  with  your  hypocrisy,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you,    Do  you  see  this  ear  ?" 

^  Yes  I  do,  and  a  very  pretty  little  ear  it  is,  with  a  very  pretty 
earrine  in  it" 

"•  Ah !  well.  It  may  be  a  little  ear,  and  I  may  be  a  little  pitcher, 
but  I  can  hear  as  well  with  it  as  if  it  was  as  big  as  Pearse's.  So  now 
you  understand." 

Lurline's  mingled  worldliness  and  childishness  puaded  Kate,  who 
could  know  nothing  of  the  young  lady's  antecedents ;  but  Elate  had 
business  of  her  own  on  hand,  more  immediately  pressing  than  the 
solving  the  problem  of  this  quaint  little  fairy's  character.  One  thing 
was  certain,  namely,  that  her  own  escape  having  been  discovered,  and 
by  such  an  observer,  it  was  useless  to  think  of  further  measures  unless 
Lurline's  co-operation  could  be  secured,  and  this  was  the  next  thing  to 
try  for.  And  Kate's  diplomacy  was  guided  by  an  instinct  which  de- 
termined her  to  go  straight  to  the  affections  of  the  little  girl,  if  she 
had  any. 

**  And  so  you  have  been  told  that  I  am  your  enemy,  Lurline  f 
she  said,  kindly. 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  replied  Lurline,  rubbing  her  fair  soft  cheek 
against  Kate's  with  a  caressing  action  curiously  at  variance  with  her 
words.   ^  Not  my  worst  enemy,  because  she  is  locked  up,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  one  of  my  sisters  ?" 

^  You  know  veiT  well  that  I  do.  Your  eldest  sister,  who  is  going 
to  be  Countess  of  Kookbury.    I  hate  her." 

**  And  you  hate  me  ?" 

"  I  hated  you  before  you  came  in,  and  I  shall  hate  you  again  as 
soon  as  you  are  gone ;  but  do  you  know,  I  don't  hate  you  so  much 
while  I  am  talking  to  you  ?" 

"  But  I  want  you  not  to  hate  me  at  all,  nor  my  sister,  who  is  the 
best  and  kindest  girl  in  the  world,  and  would  love  you  very  much  if 
you  would  let  her,  and  so  would  I." 
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^  Bless  you,"  said  Lurline,  giving  Kate  a  little  pat  on  the  cheek ; 

'^  it's  no  go,  dear,  none  whatsumever,  as  Pearse  says.     We  are  up  to 

»       the  move.     Of  course  you  will  try  to  smooth  me  over,  and  pet  me, 

^  '    and  make  much  of  me  for  a  little  while,  and  then — croc.     We  are 

prepared  for  all  that,  we  flatter  ourselves.'*    And  again  she  laid  her 

face  to  Kate's. 

^  What  if  to  be  done  with  this  perverted  little  being  V*  thought 
Kate. 

^Lurline  d^  I  won't  pet  you;  I  promise  that  But  tell  me 
something.  I  suppose  that  if  I  and  my  sisters,  whom  you  think  your 
enemies,  were  turned  out  of  this  house,  you  would  be  very  glad  ?^ 

**  Well,"  said  the  child^  thoughtfully,  "  it  would  be  a  good  thing ; 
but  you  would  all  come  back  again,  so  it  would  be  no  great  good 
done,  ventrebleuy 

**  No,  that  we  never  would,"  said  Kate,  very  emphatically. 
Lurline  suddenly  twisted  her  £Ace  into  a  singular  expression  of  pet 
ulance,  and  sent  out  a  sort  of  taunting  sound. 

"Nyeighl"  she  said,  or  rather  uttered.    ''I  know  all  about  it 
'    There's  a  mamma  in  the  case,  and  she  doesn't  like  us,  and  would  not 
honor  us  with  the  match  if  she  could  help  it" 

*'  It  woul^ibe  a  happy  thing  for  you,  dear,  if  you  had  such  a  mam- 
ma,"  said  Kate  eamesUy. 

^*  Morbleu,  you've  got  tears  in  your  eyes !"  said  Lurhne,  quickly. 
"  I  did  not  want  to  make  you  cry — ^there — there,"  and  she  kissed 
Kate  with  real  feeling.  "  Never  cry,"  she  added,  desirous  to  give  * 
useful  counsel  to  a  weaker  friend ;  ^  it  shows  folks  where  to  hit  an- 
other time.  You  should  bite  your  tongue  very  hard,  and  then  you 
can  always  keep  back  your  tears." 

"  Lurline,"  said  Kate,  "^  we  want  to  get  away  firom  Rookton  Woods 
as  soon  as  we  can,  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  we  shall  never  come 
back.  It  was  very  wrong  indeed  to  lock  us  up,  but  I  have  managed 
to  get  out,  and  I  am  determined  to  take  away  my  sisters." 

''  That  seems  &ir,"  said  the  child.  ^  I  think  I  will  go  and  talk  to 
— to  somebody." 

^  If  you  do,"  said  Kate,  who  guessed  in  what  quarter  the  poor 
child's  guides,  philosophers^  and  friends  dwelt,  *'tnere  will  be  no 
chance  for  us,  because  orders  have  been  given  that  we  shall  be  kept 
here." 

**  Ah  !  I  should  rather  think  they  had,"  said  Lurline.  ^  And  upon 
your  soul,  now,  you  want  to  go  I" 

^  Do  not  talk  about  the  soul  in  that  way,  dear.  It  is  a  very  sol- 
emn thing  to  talk  about  at  all.  But  I  assure  you  that  we  do  want 
to  go ;  and  though  I  do  not  know  this  house  very  well,  I  think  I  can 
manage,  if  you  will  not  give  the  alarm." 

"  Crac,"  said  Lurline,  "  it's  settled.     But  I  will  do  it  all  for  you, 
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every  bit  of  it  I  will  get  jou  off  in  style.  There  ahall  be  no  sneak- 
ing about  it  I  will  do  it  f  and  she  sprang  from  the  couch  to  the 
floor.     Kate  caught  her  by  the  sash. 

"  Stay,*^  said  Kate.  "  As  soon  as  Lord  Rookbury  knows  that  we 
are  gone,  he  will  be  terribly  angry." 

^  Law,  yes,"  said  Lurline,  ^  there'll  be  battle  and  murder  and  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  things.  Lord,  Rookbury  can  turn  the  house  out  of 
windows  when  he  likes — 'I  loill  say  that  of  him." 

•*  Well,"  said  Kate,  "  you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  We 
want  to  go  very  much,  but  we  will  not  get  you  into  any  trouble. 
You  shall  not  be  scolded  by  Lord  Rookbury." 

^  And  should  you  care  whether  I  was  scolded  or  not,"  demanded 
the  child,  **  so  that  you  got  away  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  we  should,  darline,  very  much,"  said  Kate ;  "  and  we 
should  be  very  unhappy  to  think  that  we  had  caused  it  So  you 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  going." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  are  my  enemy  after  all,"  said  Lurline, 
throwing  her  arms  around  Kate's  neck.  **  Your  sister  is,  but  you  are 
not" 

**  If  you  saw  my  sister,  dear,  you  would  not  say  so." 

**  Oh,  but  I  have  seen  her.  I  made  Wilkins  bring  me  into  your 
bedroom  last  night  when  you  were  all  asleep,  and  I  saw  you  all. 
You  slept  by  yourself,  but  the  child  was  with  JSmma.  I  was  disap- 
pointed, though,  for  I  wanted  to  see  your  eyes,  and  I  foi-got  that  I 
could  not  see  them  when  you  were  sleeping.  Well,  now,  look  here. 
You  stay  where  you  are."     And  she  daited  from  the  room. 

Kate  was  in  a  sad  state  of  suspense.  She  hardly  knew  whether 
she  had  gained  her  point  or  not.  She  had  produc€Kl  an  impression, 
it  was  true,  but  the  nature  of  Lurline  had  been  so  singularly  culti- 
vated that  it  was  impossible  to  say  not  only  how  manifold  a  sower 
might  be  repaid  for  seed  laid  therein,  but  whether  the  grain  would 
not  change  its  character  in  the  ground,  and  come  up  something  ' 
else.  And  then,  though  the  immediate  business  of  escape  was  the 
subject  in  hand,  the  child's  first  words  insisted  on  claiming  their 
share  of  Kate's  perturbed  thoughts.  What,  had  the  secret  she  had 
hardly  dared  to  breathe  to  herself  been  made  the  common  talk  of 
Kookton  Woods,  even  rn  the  servants'  hall !  Poor  Kate  was  in  an 
unenviable  state  of  bewilderment,  when  Lurline's  flying  feet  were 
heard,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  room. 

"^  I*have  been  with  Lord  Rookbury,"  she  said.  And  she  seized  the 
bell-rope,  and  rung  vehemently. 

**  We  are  ruined,"  thought  Kate.  "  But  I  will  not  return  to  the 
other  room." 

A  servant  entered. 

"  Lord  Rookbury  desires  that  the  Misses  Wilmslow's  carriage  may 

11* 
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be  brought  round  immediately,"  said  Lurline,  with  an  air  of  nnhfisi- 
tating  command.  ^  Send  Pearse  here,  and  put  lunch  in  the  library. 
Can  you  drive  ?"  she  asked,  turning  to  Kate  as  the  servant  moved 
away.  "  If  you  can,  perhaps  you  will  Hke  to  do  so,  but  if  not  we  will 
send  somebody, with  you." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate,  eargerly ;  **  I  can  drive  very  well — a  little— 
quite  well  enQuch." 

"  Your  sweetheart,  St  Bernard,  taught  you,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
infant  terrible  ;  but  Pearse  entering  at  the  moment,  Kate's  blush 
passed  unheeded. 

"  Pearse,"  said  Lurline  to  that  domestic,  who  looked  petfectly  ter- 
rified at  seeing  one  of  her  chare;es  out  of  the  cage,  **  go  to  the  Misses 
Wilmslow,  and  say,  with  his  lordship's  kindest  regards,  that  he  is 
very  sorry  a  fit  of  the  gout  prevents  his  coming  to  bid  them  good- 
by,  and  that  their  carriage  is  at  the  door ;  and  you  show  them  down 
into  the  library.     You  come  with  me,  Miss  Katherine." 

Pearee,  accustomed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  little  fairy,  withdrew, 
and  Lurline  conducted  Kate  down  stairs.  It  may  be  needless  to  say 
that  Emma  and  Amy  were  soon  with  them,  and  that  the  lunch  waB 
scarcely  tasted.  Lurline  did  the  honors  with  the  ulmost  gravity,  es- 
pecially patronizing  little  Amy,  whom  she  encouraged  very  pointeidly. 
The  carriage  was  announced,  and  Lurline  took  a  stately  farewell  of 
Emma,  who  wanted  to  kiss  her,  but  from  whom  the  child  drew  hack, 
but  embraced  Kate  with  much  warmth,  and  put  a  little  packet  into 
her  hand,  begging  her  to  keep  it  and  think  of  the  giver.  As  for 
Amy,  Lurline  merely  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  with  a  matronly 
smile,  and  insisted  on  putting  some  cake  into  paper  for  her.  They 
entered  the  carriage,  and  Lurline,  on  the  steps  of  the  portioo,  said 
gravely — 

**  I  nope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  say  to  the  earl  that  you  forgive 
him  for  not  being  down  to  see  you  off,  because  he  really  feels  so 
hurt  at  it" 

The  permission  was  readily  given,  and  they  drove  off,  with  hearts 
in  a  flutter.  But  Kate's  self-possession  came  to  her  aid,  and  having, 
as  usual,  observed  the  road,  she  easily  made  it  out  again.  They  were 
soon  fer  away  from  Rookton  Woods. 

We  shall  have  to  follow  them ;  but,  as  a  trifling  homase  to  the 
respected  unities,  let  us  here  insert  an  observation  or  two,  which  one 
hour  later  the  Earl  of  Rookbnry  made,  when  having  awoke  and 
dressed  himself,  and  breakfasted,  he  went  to  the  circular  room,  and 
found  there,  not  the  three  young  ladies  from  Aspen,  but  Pearse,  who 
was  arranging  the  apartment,  and  Lurline,  who  was  reading  an  ex- 
ceedingly fast  Palais  Royal  vaudeville.  Poor  Pearse,  whose  terror, 
when  she  found  that  she  had  been  mystified,  was  hideous  rather  than 
piteous,  had  evidently  a  belief,  founded  on  a  prevalent  Gloucester- 
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•hire  ttory,  that  her  mildest  sentence  would  be  that  she  be  carted  off 
to  the  nearest  kennel,  and  flung  to  the  raging  fox-hounds ;  but  she 
had  still  enough  of  woman  in  her  to  shudder  for  what  might  happen, 
when  Lord  Rookburj,  having  heard  her  stuttering  story  through, 
turned  to  Lurline,  and  looked  at  her  hard  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Lord  Temporal,  **  I  was  always  of  opinion  that 
vour  mamma  was  the  coolest — the  most  infernally  deliberate  liar  in 
^rope,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  that  the  rising  generation  is 
likely  to  equal  the  virtues  of  its  predecessors — ^but,"  (he  added,  with  , 
a  savage  look  and  voice,  under  which  even  Lurline  turned  pale), 
**  don't  try  these  things  too  often  in  my  house."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  let  the  lesson  sink  in,  and  then  said  pleasantly, 
^  Now,  ray  dear  child,  don't  let  the  day  slip  away  without  taking 
your  ride  !     Pearse,  you  goose,  order  Mademoiselle  Lutline's  pony  !" 

The  earl  and  his  child  mounted,  and  she  cantered  by  his  side  for 
some  distance,  when  he  sent  her  ba^k  with  the  groom.  Then,  striking 
across  the  country,  he  reached  Aspen  Court  in  time  to  be  seated 
where  Bernard  Carlyon  found  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Wilmslow. 
Not  one  word  of  what  had  happened  that  morning  did  Lord  Rook- 
bury  see  fit  to  reveal  to  his  friend.  It  was  his  whim  to  wait,  and  see 
what  happened.    The  young  ladies  had  not  arrived. 

Nor,  mdeed,  was  it  exactly  probable  that  they  would  speedily  ap- 
pear. The  road  from  Rookton  Woods  to  Aspen  Court  was  sixteen 
miles,  crow  flight,  and  the  single  horse  with  tne  loan  of  which  the 
earl  had  chosen  to  oblige  Wilmslow,  soon  discovered  that  his  pretty 
driver  was  not  one  quite  qualified  to  dictate  his  rate  of  going,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  took  matters  his  own  way.  It  was  dusk  when  the  girls, 
who  were  beginning  to  get  uneasy  at  their  prolonged  journey,  were 
about  six  miles  firom  Aspen.  At  this  point  there  was,  as  Kate  remem- 
bered, a  toll-bar;  and,  on  approaching  this,  they  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  the  toll-house,  a  cottage  of  some  size,  full  of  lights, 
and  to  observe  several  groups  of  men  lounging  about  the  usually 
lonely  spot  The  £ict  was,  a  fiffht,  of  some  local  interest,  had  taken 
place  in  a  field  near  the  neighborhood,  where  the  Bogley  Pet  had 
been  rerenging  a  previous  overthrow  received  at  the  fists  of  the  Slog- 
ging Smasher,  and,  though  fighting  with  more  ferocity  than  science, 
had  certainly  done  his  work  like  a  Briton  and  a  bruiser.  But  he  had 
lost  the  fight,  for,  after  smashing' the  Smasher  into  the  most  unhand- 
some mass  of  livid  and  bleeding  fle^  that  ever  was  sponffed,  or  came 
staggering  up  to  the  last  call,  the  Pet,  exhausted  by  his  own  des- 
perate efforts,  slipped  on  the  crimsoned  turf,  and  his  blow  fell  foul. 
In  ecstasies,  the  Smasher's  partisans,  from  whom  all  hope  had  de« 
parted,  claimed  the  umpire's  inevitable  decision,  and  earned  of  their 
own  senseless,  but  victorious  ruffian.  The  keeper  of  the  toll-bar  had 
baen  much  interested  in  the  fight,  having  unlawfully  sold  a  goo4  (l^a} 
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of  liquor  to  the  congregation,  and  his  house  was  jost  now  oocnpied 
chiefly  by  friends  of  the  Pet,  who  were  excited  and  exasperated  it 
the  accident,  which  had  snatched  the  Uurels  from  the  buli-besd  of 
their  man. 

Mustering  all  her  courage,  Kate  Wilmslow  droTe  slowly  bot  stead- 
ily on,  nor  was  any  particular  molestation  offered  to  the  party  heyoDd 
a  few  of  those  choice  cuttings  from  the  garden  of  ribaldry,  by  strew- 
ing which  in  the  way  of  their  betters,  the  lower  classes  in  EogUnd 
love  to  compensate  themselves  for  their  inferiority  of  position.  Bat, 
unluckily,  in  her  desire  to  extricate  the  carnage  from  the  throng,  poor 
Kate,  unused  to  travelling,  foi^t  the  ceremony  of  payment  at  ths 
toll-bar,  and  drove  through  it.  The  keeper,  always  surly,  but  noir 
savage  between  liquor  and  the  loss  of  some  bets,  was  standing  bj 
his  den,  and  no  sooner  did  the  phaeton  pass,  with  intent,  as  he  rap- 
posed,  to  defraud  him  of  bis  dues,  than  he  roared  ferociously  to  those 
around  to  stop  it  Too  glad,  of  course,  to  annoy  decent  people,  hilf 
a  dozen  fellows  immediately  clutched  at  the  reins,  widi  as  msnj 
coarse  shouts,  the  horse  was  nearly  thrown  upon  its  haunches,  sod 
the  carnage  forced  athwart  the  road,  before  the  frightened  giris  sp- 
prehended  the  nature  of  the  crime  they  had  coomiitted.  Up  esme 
the  gate-keeper,  and  in  an  insolent  tone  demanded  what  they  mesot 
by  trying  to  cheat  the  toll. 

^  We  had  no  idea  of  cheating,^  said  Eate,  "^  but  we  foigot  that 
there  was  any  thing  to  pay  here." 

^I  dare  say.  Devilish  likely,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  brutal 
laugh,  echoed  of  course  by  others  round  him.  ^  Weil,  are  yoa 
going  to  pay  at  all,  or  block  up  the  road  all  night  9" 

Emma  and  Kate  put  their  hands  to  their  pockets,  and  to  their  dis- 
may discovered,  which  indeed,  could  they  have  recollected  themselves, 
poor  things,  they  would  have  known  very  well,  namely,  that  they  had 
no  money  whatever.    Of  course  little  Amy  had  none. 

•*  Now  then,"  said  the  man  threateningly,  **  I  want  my  money." 

Kate's  spirit  broke  out,  and  she  explained  firmly  enough,  that  thef 
had  come  out  without  money,  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Wilmslow,  of  Aspen,  ^nd  had  come  over  from  Lord  Rookbizry's^  and 
that  the  toll  should  be  sent  down  to  him  in  the  morning.  The  mia 
replied  with  a  jeering  laugh, — 

^  Not  to  be  done.  Don't  believe  a  blessed  word  <^  it  Tried  to 
chouse  me  by  driving  through,  and  now  trying  to  ganunoQ  me  with 
a  pack  of  lies*  Come  from  Lord  Rookbury's,  en  f  Likely  three  gala 
in  a  one-OSS  pheaton,  and  no  servant,  comes  from  there.  Nice  kxd 
you  come  from,  I  don't  think  I    What  should  you  say,  Sammy  f" 

The  person  addressed,  a  thick-set  debauched-loo^ng  man,  in  s 
dirty  white  coat,  responded  promptly, — 

^I  thipk  t))e  best  thing  the  young  wpm^n  pai^  do,  is  to  get  qa\  a^ 
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come  into  yoiur  house,  and  then  we  can  talk  it  over,  with  something 
hot" 

There  was  an  applauding  shout  among  the  fellows  who  had  now 
collected  round  the  vehicle,  and  one  of  them  laid  hold  of  Kate's  arm, 
as  if  to  take  her  from  the  phaeton. 

**•  Dare  to  touch  me,"  said  Kate,  extricating  her  arm,  with  a  spirit, 
which,  despite  himself,  daunted  the  man.  But  the  gate-keeper  was 
less  penetrable. 

*'  Fine  airs,  by ^,"  he  said,  "  but  it  won't  carry  oflf  cheating. 

YouVe  drove  through  my  gate  without  paying,  breaking  the  law,  and 
Fve  nine  minds  to  get  some  of  these  gentlemen  to  drive  you  all  off  to 
jaiL" 

^  But  is  there  nothing  we  could  leave — some  ornament — any 
thing?"  said  Emma,  in  extreme  terror.  '^My  brooch  —  any 
thin^— " 

Eate  suddenly  remembered  the  packet  which  Lurline  had  given 
her.  She  tore  it  open,  and  a  pretty  little  diamond  heart,  of  consid- 
erable value,  glittered  before  the  eyes  of  the  men. 

**  Come,"  said  a  lean,  shabby-looking  person,  with  a  keen  dark  eye, 
^  that  looks  like  business.  I  think  if  the  young  lady  left  that,  you 
might  let  her  go  on." 

But  the  toll-man  was  in  a  dogged  and  impracticable  frame  of 
mind,  and  retorted  that  he  did  not  keep  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  that 
he  would  have  his  money  or  nothing. 

^  I  think  I  could  venture  to  lend  me  lady  the  money  on  that  affair," 
said  the  dark-eyed  man,  ^  which  would  make  every  thing  pleasant. 
Hand  it  over,  my  dear,  and  let's  see  if  it's  real — people  are  so  apt  to 
*  be  took  in,  in  this  wicked  world." 

•*  Oh,"  sobbed  Amy,  "  if  Mr.  Carlyon  was  here  T' 

**  Mr.  Which,  my  dear  ?"  said  a  big  man  close  to  the  other  side  of 
the  vehicle.  He  had  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  had  taken  no  part 
beyond  looking  on. 

^  I  said  Mr.  Carlyon,  sir,"  said  little  Amy,  polite  amid  her  tears. 
"  A  friend  of  ours." 

**  Mr.  Barnard  is  it  ?"  said  the  man,  eagerly,  taking  his  hands  out 
of  his  pockets. 

^  Bernard,  sir,"  said  Amy,  quite  brightening  up. 

^  All's  one,"  said  the  other,  running  round  and  clearins^  his  way  to 
Kate's  side  with  a  promptitude  his  heavy  fimire  scarcely  promised. 
**  Stow  it  all,"  he  said  peremptorily  to  the  toll-keeper.  ''  Hand  that 
back,"  he  added,  laying  large  hold  of  the  dark-eyed  man  (who  was 
slinking  away),  and  extorting  the  diamond  heart  from  his  dirty  hand. 
**  Keep  your  heart,  miss,"  he  continued.  "^  And  here's  the  toll,  Mas* 
ter  Bowmudge ;  and  now  make  way  for  the  ladies,  you  coves  ahead 
*w." 
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"  And  suppose  I  don't  chooee  to  take  it  from  you  ?**  said  Mr.  Bow- 
mudge,  insolently.     "  What  then  !" 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  terms  in  which  the  other  descrihed 
what  Mr.  Bowmudge  would,  if  he  adopted  the  alternative  he  sug- 
gested, be  also  compelled  to  take,  render  his  reminder  inadmissible, 
but  it  provoked  the  toll-keeper  to  sucb  an  extent  that  he  swore  furi- 
ously that  the  carriage  should  not  go  on.  But  the  morale  of  his 
party  had  been  matenally  diminished  by  the  formidable  accession  of 
the  big  man  to  the  opposition,  and  several  voices  told  him,  with 
curses,  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  but  to  take  the  money. 
He  was,  however,  just  in  that  condition  of  dogged  obstinacy  which 
is  so  singularly  unfavorable  to  the  adoption  of  one's  friends'  ju- 
dicious advice.  He  seized  the  reins,  whicb  all  the  others  had 
abandoned. 

**  You  are  a  werry  sad  asa,  Bully  Bowmudge,"  said  the  big  man, 
almost  compassionately,  and  with  a  single  straightforward  blow, 
delivered  without  an  effort,  he  knocked  Mr.  Bowmudge  away  from 
the  horse's  head  and  ever  so  many  yards  from  the  spot  The  other 
got  up,  desperately  savage,  and  actually  began  to  strip  for  fight 

^  Wouldn't  be  perlite,  Bowmudge,  till  the  ladies  is  gone,"  said 
their  protector  coolly,  "nor  werry  much  for  your  precious  health 
afterwards." 

A  horse's  hoofs  were  heard,  and  the  next  minute  up  came  Bernard 
Carlyon  at  a  gallop.  He  made  out  the  group  round  the  carriage,  at 
a  glance,  and  scarcely  drew  rein  until  close  at  its  side.  A  cry  of 
delight  from  Emma  and  Amy,  and  a  thankful  look  from  Elate  were 
his  welcome.  Before  he  could  speak,  the  big  man  touched  him,  as 
if  desirous  to  be  recognized,  and  then  turned  away. 

"  You  here,  too  ?"  said  Biemard.  "  I  should  have  been  easier  if  I 
had  known  it  But  why  are  you  stopped  ?"  he  asked  the  girls.  The 
affair  was  explained  to  him  in.  a  minute.  He  turned  white  with 
anger. 

"Where  is  the  fellow  ?"  he  said. 

Bowmudge,  not  looking  much  the  better  for  the  stageering  blow 
he  had  received,  came  up,  incited  by  some  of  the  crowd,  who  were 
just  in  the  temper  to  enjoy  a  little  more  mischief. 

"  Now,  then !"  he  said,  confronting  Bernard,  with  a  scowl. 

"  What's  his  name  ?"  said  Carlyon.  "  Somebody  read  it  me  off  the 
board  there." 

"Benjamin  Bowmudge  is  his  name,"  said  the  big  man,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  And  what  then  ?"  demanded  the  individual  ^ken  of.  ^  Who 
are  you  /"  he  added,  with  an  oath. 

"  A  friend  of  Lord  Rookbury's,"  said  Bernard,  whose  visitors  you 
have  brutally  insulted.     Lord  Rookbury  never  forgives,  nor  do  L 
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« 

In  our  joint  Daroes,  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Bowmudge,  that  in  two 
months  yon  shall  be  ruined,  and  in  six,  transported,  and  I  beg 
your  friends  to  witness  the  promise.  Pay  him  the  toll,"  he  added, 
giving  the  big  man  money.  ^^  And  now,  Miss  Wilmslow,  suppose 
we  drive  on." 

Kate  touched  the  horse,  and  the  carriage  went  forward,  Carlyon 
riding  at  her  right.  But  Bernard's  threat  had  driven  the  ruffian  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  to  the  verge  of  phrensy.  As  he  saw  the  car- 
riage move  away,  he  uttered  a  hoarse  howl,  and  rushing  before  Carl- 
yon ^s  horse,  again  seized  the  rein  of  the  other.  He  had  better  have 
left  it  alone,  for  the  punishment  he  had  previously  received  was  a 
friend^s  push  compared  to  the  chastisement  which  now  descended 
upon  him.  Swinging  his  hunting-whip  over  his  head,  Cailyon 
brought  the  thong  with  a  fearful  slash  across  the  face  of  Bowmudge, 
who  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain  let  go  the  rein,  the  only  thing  Car- 
lyon desired,  for,  pushing  his  hoi-se  forward,  he  eftectually  separated 
the  carriage  from  the  assailant,  and,  desiring  Kate  to  drive  on,  he 
turned  upon  Bowmudge,  and,  keeping  the  horse  prancing  round  him, 
he  plied  his  whip  so  mercilessly,  and  with  such  precision,  that  the 
ruffian^s  head  and  shoulders  were  speedily  in  scarcely  better  con- 
dition than  those  of  the  champions  who  had  that  day  battered  one 
another  for  his  gain.  Finishing  with  a  tremendous  downright  cut, 
Bernard  wheeled  his  horse,  and  hastened  after  the  carriage. 

^'I  have  taken  it  out  of  somebody,"  he  found  time  to  say  to  him- 
self, half  scoffingly,  *'  and  he  deserved  all  he  got  But  I  think  he 
would  have  got  off  easier,  but  for  the  scene  at  Aspen.  Justice  is 
vigoroufl  when  the  judge  is  a  little  excited." 


♦•» 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

A   MANA<}£R   AND    HIS   OOOSB. 

Thb  young  ladies  of  Aspen  Court,  once  more  at  home,  where,  by 
the  way,  their  reception  by  the  Earl  of  Rookbury  was  so  fiitherly  in 
its  earnest  anxiety  and  regret,  that  their  indignation,  poor  things,  had 
DO  chance  whatever  against  his  sympathy,  Bernard,  afler  a  brief 
council  with  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  determined  to  return  to  town  and  con- 
cert some  measures  with  Mr.  Molesworth  for  the  better  securing  the 
comfort  of  the  poor  mother. '  He  scarcely  took  the  pains  to  continue 
the  pretext  that  he  had  expected  to  meet  Molesworth  at  Aspen,  and 
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departed  without  troubliDg  himself  with  any  formal  adieu  to  the 
master  of  the  house.  His  feeling  as  regarded  Wilmslow,  hitherto 
one  of  contempt  and  dislike,  was  deepening  into  a  detestation,  against 
which  he  struggled  in  vain,  for  it  was  against  Carlyon's  rule  to  gire 
way  to  passions  likely  to  be  troublesome.  But  he  was  at  the  time 
of  life  when  one  talks  of  rules.  Some  years  later,  he  will  follow 
without  talking  of  them. 

Emma  bade  him  good-by  with  a  frank  expression  of  regret,  and 
little  Amy  cried,  and  refused  to  be  comforted  by  his  promise  to 
return.  But  Kate  took  a  calm,  and  somewhat  reserved  farewell  of 
him,  for  which  coldness  Amy,  after  he  had  gone,  scolded  her  heartily, 
and  Kate  submitted  to  the  reproof  with  a  strange  meekness,  kissing 
the  orator  now  and  then,  but  making  no  defence. 

Carlyon's  first  instinct,  on  reaching  London,  was  to  hurry  to  his 
chambers,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  information  as  to 
^Lilian's  place  of  residence.  But  out  of  the  array  of  letters  ranged 
in  triple  file  down  his  desk  by  his  laundress's  care,  not  one  was  from 
Miss  Trevelyan.  He  hastened  to  St  Alban's  Place,  in  the  hope  of 
learning  from  Heywood  where  Lilian  was,  but  the  priest  had  left 
town,  and  his  return  was  uncertain.  After  some  meditation,  Bernard 
began  to  grow  indignant,  and  to  ask  himself  questions,  the  per- 
petually recurring  one  being  whether  Lilian  had  any  right  to  treat 
him  in  that  manner.  Brooding  over  his  wrongs  at  that  young 
lady's  hand,  he  gradually  worked  himself  up  to  wiite  her  a  very  re- 
proachful letter  tull  of  hard  things.  But  all  the  time  he  was  inditing 
it,  and  pretending  to  himself  that  he  should  so  like  to  see  her  read 
that  part — and  that — and  that — I  believe  that  he  was  deriving  t 
cowardly  pleasure  from  the  recollection  that  as  he  did  not  know  her 
address  he  could  not  send  the  letter,  and  that  as  it  would  be  unfair  to 
keep  such  a  document  by  him,  it  must  go  into  the  fire — which  it  did. 
Love  ought  to  be  better  friends  with  Time  than  he  is,  considering  how 
much  time  is  saciific^d  to  love. 

So,  Bernard  could  only  wait  and  hope,  in  the  mean  time  discussing 
the  whole  question  with  himself  at  all  convenient  and  inconvenient 
periods  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
before  he  got  up,  he  usually  considered  his  case  hopeless,  and  Lilian 
as  lost  to  him ;  but  when  he  came  out,  especially  if  it  were  a  blight, 
clear  day,  and  he  could  walk  with  a  spriuging  step  and  inhale  fresh 
air,  he  u^^ed  to  make  up  his  mind  that  though  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  love,  he  should  conquer  them.  And  in  the  evening, 
and  in  pleasant  society,  where  every  thing  around  you  looks  so  smooth 
and  prosperous,  he  was  convinced  that  all  was  actually  rights  that  he 
should  soon  meet  Lilian,  and  that  a  few  words  would  place  tliem  on 
the  old  footing.  For  circumstances  and  weather  have  more  to  do 
with  our  convictions  than  strong-minded  people  will  admit 
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It  will  not  surprise  anybody  who  knows  our  friend  Mr.  Paul 
Chequerbent,  still  an  involuntary  guest  of  Mr.  Aarons,  to  be  told  that 
just  when  he  began  to  believe  his  affairs  settled,  and  his  release  at 
handf  he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  a  rather  large  debt  of  old  date, 
on  which  proceedings  had  been  taken  by  the  creditor,  but  which  had 
gone  to  sleep,  either  from  the  eood  nature  of  the  claimant,  or  his 
despair  of  doing  any  good  witn  Paul.  He  had  been  at  least  as 
willing  to  forget  the  matter  as  had  the  other  person  interested,  and 
he  had  omitted  it  in  all  his  statements  to  Mr.  Kether,  but  it  acci- 
dentally came  to  the  ears  of  the  creditor  that  money  was  being  paid 
for  Mr.  Chequerbent's  debts,  and  to  use  that  gentleman's  own  illustra- 
tion, the  obnoxious  party  was  down  upon  him  like  an  extinguisher. 
Something  like  a  hundred  pounds  was  wanted.  Kether  looked  in  no 
way  surprised,  when  Paul,  with  some  humiliation,  revealed  the  affair, 
but  dryly  remarked  that  some  people  easily  forgot  such  things :  it  all 
depended  on  habit  Paul,  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  his 
adviser's  reproofe,  launched  out  into  intense  declamation  against  the 
persevering  malignity  of  creditors. 

"  By  Jove !"  he  said,  **  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  last  people  who 
translated  the  Bible,  found  it  necessary  to  alter  a  certain  prayer. 
The  commercial  interest  must  have  been  rising  into  importance,  and 
the  old  translation  was  felt  to  be  inapplicable.  Landed  parties  often 
forgive  trespasses,  but  trading  parties  never  forgive  debtors,  so  the 
statement  was  adjusted  into  accordance  with  the  progress  of  society." 

**  The  point  has  not  come  much  under  my  consideration,"  said  the 
Jew,  smiling.  **  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  don't  think  you  will 
get  any  more  help  from  aunts  and  godmothers." 

^  I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Paul.  '*  They  would  have  done  more  at 
once,  but  they  are  precise  old  virgins,  and  will  not  do  a  thing  at 
twice."    As  usual,  Bernard  was  summoned. 

"  I  should  like,  of  course,  to  give  you  the  money,  old  fellow,"  he 
said ;  ^  but  I  have  not  got  it,  and  though  I  could  borrow  it,  just  now 
it  would  not  suit  me  to  be  a  borrower.  So  I  tell  you,  frankly,  that  I 
must  sacrifice  your  interest  to  my  own." 

**  Quite  ri^ht,"  said  Mr.  Kether,  quietly. 

**  But,"  said  Carlyon,  **  I  must  help  you,  and  Til  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  Three  or  four  yeare  ago  I  wrote  a  play.  I  lock^  it  up,  for 
I  did  not  think  it  good  enougn  to  send  to  a  manager.  But  1  have 
been  into  some  theatres  lately,  and  I  am  certain  that,  bad  as  it  may 
be,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  any  thinc^  they  are  doing  now.  I 
will  offer  it  to  Dilligroat,  and  the  price  shall  furnish  your  extrica- 
tion." 

"Dilligroat  will  pay  you  honorably,"  said  Kether,  who,  like  all 
Hebrews,  took  a  strong  interest  in  theatrical  matters,  **  but  he  will 
not  pay  you  too  much.    If  you  don't  succeed  with  him,  try  Phosphor, 
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who  will  promise  you  a  good  price,  and  pay  you  if  be  can*t  help  it 
I  will  manage  him.^^ 

The  plan  was  agreed  on,  and  Carlyon's  play  was  sent  in  to  Mr. 
Dilligroat.  A  week  passed,  and  no  acknowledgment  of  the  work 
being  received,  Bernard  went  to  the  theatre  to  obtain  an  interview. 
He  was  duly  glanced  at  by  the  porter,  and  as  duly  informed  that  Mr. 
Dilligroat  was  not  there,  and  that  it  was  quite  uncertain  when  he 
would  be  "  down,"  perhaps  not  till  night ;  perhaps  not  at  alL  This 
formulary  (for  the  delivery  of  which  Carlyon  waited  with  grave  pa- 
tience) having  been  gone  through,  he  went  very  close  to  the  official, 
and  allowed  him  to  see  the  glimmer  of  half-a-crown.  The  man  took 
not  the  slightest  apparent  notice  of  this  gesture,  but  added  to  lus 
previous  communication  that  if  Bernard  had  any  message  to  leave 
lor  Mr.  Dilligroat,  he  would,  perhaps,  like  to  write  it  down.  This 
second  formulary  withdrew  Carlyon  from  a  group  of  two  or  three 
pale,  damp-looking  girls,  hoping  for  an  engagement  in  the  ballet  or 
chorus,  an  eager-eyed  gentleman,  to  whom  an  order  had  been  prom- 
ised (and  who  could  not  understand  how  his  friend,  Mr.  Dilligroat, 
had  omitted  to  leave  it,  as  he  had  to  go  over  to  Clapham  with  it,  be- 
fore half-past  four,  to  his  brother-in-law,  information  of  such  deep 
interest  to  the  porter,  that  it  actually  made  him  whistle  with  ezcite- 
roent) ;  a  couple  of  carpenters,  in  shirt-sleeves  and  cloth-caps ;  and  i 
beer-boy,  who  was  incessantly  bringing  in  as  many  pewter  vessels  is 
he  could  carry,  for  the  painting-room,  and  other  private  departments 
of  the  establishment  Carlyon  was  introduced  into  a  tiny  square 
closet,  glazed  in  front,  where  the  porter  accepted  his  fee,  and  the  visi- 
tor's card,  which  he  read  with  great  care,  and  dispatched  into  the 
house  by  the  first  messenger  who  passed  inwards.  The  official  scarcely 
thought  it  worth  while  to  reconcile  this  proceeding  with  his  previous 
declaration,  but  murmured  something  about  Mr.  Dilligroat's  ^  some- 
times coming  in  at  the  front,**  and  added  a  contemptuous  reference  to 
"  those  people  bothering  there."  The  porter  was  by  no  means  to 
blame  for  these  manoeuvres,  inasmuch  as  they  preserved  Mr.  Dilli- 
groat from  the  sin  of  uttering  a  volley  of  the  most  intense  and  com- 
pendious execrations  angry  man  ever  foamed  forth,  a  process  he  in- 
variably went  through  if  the  hall-officer  ever  sent  up  anybody  who 
had  either  a  right  or  a  favor  to  demand  of  the  manager.  By  long 
experience,  the  janitor  had  a  tolerable  guess  at  the  character  of  the 
applicants  for  admission,  and  Carlyon  looked  like  neither  actor  want' 
ing  an  engagement,  hanger-on  wanting  an  order,  tradesman  wanting 
money,  or  bailiflf  wanting  Mr.  Dilligroat,  four  classes  of  visitants  espe- 
cially obnoxious  to  the  latter. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  rather  well-dressed,  keen-eyed  person,  of  good 
address,  came  out  and  hastily  examined  Carlyon.  The  appearance 
of  the  latte^  seemed  to  satisfy  the  inspecting  commiasioDer,  who  made 
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derinrc  sign  fo  him  to  enter,  ■  result  which  miRed  the 
&,  and  ibe  order  hunter  tVoin  Cl,tj>li:ira,  to  l<H>k  round  wilh 

reproai:lifulDe«s  us  ihev  dared  exhibit,  und  which  broitj^ht 
mrricane  of  whistling  irom  the  loi-al  and  imperturhable  Cer- 
lile  Carlyr4i  w«s  hurried  along  i'«niun  dark  )Missiig¥«,  Mod 
•d  to  the  miDsger's  room.  The  occasiobnl  groan  of  a  fiddl«, 
itier  of  hanuners,  were  all  the  sounds  b«  had  leisure  to  note 
.gress. 

lligroat  waa  a  tall  and  well-built  miui,  who  was  now  beoom- 
uge  for  the  stage,  but  whoi«  strongly  marki^i  fealures  must 
M»ied  considerable  rnlgar  beauty  some  years  before.  They 
eed,  Btill  pointed  out  as  models,  as  vtere  bis  broad  shonldere  . 
y  legs,  Iw  the  female  population  of  the  retail  trading  district 
lis  theatre,  when  a  special  "  benefit,"  or  some  luanageria) 
Hight  the  stalwart  director  forward  for  that  night  only.  He 
a  bad-beatted,  nor  even  a  bad-tempered  man ;  but  a  muft- 
d  must  be  against  the  majority  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
do  you  do,  Mr.  CarlyonI    Glad  to  make  your  acquainluice, 

we  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  one  another.  Sit  down.  I 
troduce  you  to  this  man,  because  he  is  one  of  the  greatMt 
at  ever  lived,  and  who  is  now  addiug  to  the  vast  and  accu- 
mountain  of  bis  iniquitieB,  by  asking  me  six  and  aixpenoe 
it  of  a  goose." 
raon  whose  private  character  and  precise  businen  were  thui 

by  the  manager's  eloquent  fniDEness,  was  a  dirty-looking 
n,  nuning  a  large,  plucked  goose,  which  lay  upon  a  red 
mdkercbief  He  seemed  very  little  afflicted  at  this  expoei- 
is  nature,  but,  with  humble  aud  smiling  laoe,  turned  to  its 

t  be  hard  upon  me,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir.  It's  worth  eretr 
the  money.     I'll  appeiil  to  this  gent," — and  he  held  up  his 

Carlyon,  tenderly  withdrawing  the  coroers  of  the  handker- 

1  proud  young  mother  exhibits  her  first  baby, 
gent,  as  you  profanely  term  him,  you  old  Scrabatraw,  will 

e  one  of  our  most  distinguished  dramatic  authors.     Don't 

r  d — d  bird  in  his  face." 

ing  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  air,  but  if  I  might  be  so 

d  Scrabstraw,  with  the  most  abject  servility. 

ruli    -A.  -:i'M-        Vllm^lB   I.     ■■   ■[   .      i    I::  .1  I" 

Heard  wiv  n  ■^"^  ^^  *'"  '■  sli.uii.l  linow  what  'gooBe'  ia, 
soth  your  ■ 

foa  ■"•  "'*■  '^"•'trical  slang,  Mr.  Carl- 

^•■^  Id  ribald  mean*  Iiim- 

'  enr  havs  with  tb« 
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*^  I  trust  80,"  said  Carlyon,  laughing ;  ^  but  that  is  a  sonnd  seldom 
heard  where  you  preside,  Mr.  Dilti groat." 

"  Not  often,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  said  the  manager,  "  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  furnish  me  with  dramas.  But  one  is  never  sure,  and 
the  public's  a  rum  beggar,  a  very  rum  beggar,  Mr.  Carlyon." 

'*But  only  feel  him,  Mr.  Dilligroat,"  broke  in  the  poor  goose- 
broker,  or  rather  goose-jobber ;  for  there  was  a  complication  of  pro- 
prietorships in  the  animal,  including  the  rights  of  a  secretary  of  t 
goose-club,  the  landlord  of  a  public-house  where  the  club  met,  Scrab- 
straw's  own  landlord  (to  whom  rent  was  owing),  and  one  of  the 
Bcene-shifters,  who  had  lent  Scrabstraw  a  shilling  for  the  raflSe  at 
which  the  goose  was  won.  A  reference  to  a  Master  in  Chancery 
could  hardly  have  ascertained  the  respective  liens  and  qualities  of 
ownership  in  that  bird. 

'*  Feel  the  public,  you  ancient  miscreant  ?  Oh,  feel  the  goose,"  said 
Mr.  Dilligroat  *'  No,  Scrabstraw,  well  bring  this  negotiation  to  i 
crisis.*   A  crown — or  cut." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Scrabstraw,  but  it  was  imponble 
for  the  most  humane  observer  to  wish  them  dried — the  sight  of  water 
of  any  kind  in  proximity  to  those  grimy  cheeks  imparting  a  sort  of 
satisfaction. 

**  Only  feel  him  I"  he  sobbed — the  secretary's  lien,  and  the  publi- 
can's claim,  and  his  landlord's  demand,  and  the  scene-shifter's  due, 
all  crowding  upon  the  poor  jobber's  soul. 

^  If  I  do,  it  will  be  to  knock  off  sixpence,"  said  the  stony-hearted 
manager.  Scrabstraw  dried  his  eyes  upon  the  disengaged  portion  of 
his  red  handkerchief.     At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard. 

*^  Come  in,  oh  come  in !"  said  the  manager  in  despairing  fieroenesB 
at  what  he  swore  was  the  two-hundredth  application  at  his  door.  '^Oh, 
you,  Snunk — well,  what  is  it?" 

Mr.  Snunk,  the  treasurer,  whispered  his  employer. 

"Of  course  T  shall,"  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  emphatically.  "Moet  it- 
Buredly.  I  said  so  at  rehearsal ;  and  when  I  promise  to  take  money, 
I  always  keep  my  word  honorably.  Knock  it  oflf  every  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Snunk,  Mr.  Carlyon,  our  treasurer.  I  hope  you  will  have  to  break 
Snunk's  heart  very  often,  Mr.  Carlyon,  by  taking  money  from  him." 

Mr.  Snunk  looked  as  if  he  did  not  much  care  about  Mr.  Carlyon, 
or  anybody  else.  All  he  wanted  to  know  was  how  to  settle  an  item 
in  his  accounts. 

"  Yes,  Snunk,  off  with  it  There  are  twelve  young  ladies  in  the 
ballet,  and  not  one  was  here  on  Tuesday  until  eight  minutes  past  ten 
in  the  morning.  They  talked  about  a  sudden  soaking  rain  coming 
on,  and  their  light  dresses,  and  their  fear  of  standing  in  wet  clothes 
for  four  hours,  and  being  only  a  few  minutes  after  time — all  very  fine, 
but  it's  the  system,  the  system.     I  was  here  at  ten,  and  suroly  my  bal- 
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let  ladies  can  be.  They  had  not  to  wait  for  their  carriage,  as  I  had. 
So  knock  off  sixpence  from  each  of  them  when  they  come  for  their 
eleven  shillings  on  Saturday,  and  Dl  be  bound  they'll  be  here  to  time 
next  call " 

Mr.  Snunk  disappeared  to  deprive  the  girls,  who  had  fancied,  once, 
that  life  on  the  stage  was  easier  than  life  in  the  kitchen,  of  the  price 
of  one  day's  dinner.     The  manager  called  after  him. 

*^  Don't  let  them  send  up  anybody  to  me,  Snunk.  Say  I  am  en- 
gaged with  two  gentlemen  and  a  goose." 

**  Only  feel  him,"  resimied  Scrabstraw,  on  this  cue. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  said  the  manager, "  and 
jou,  Scrabstraw,  if  you  know  any  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  go  home 
and  say  them  in  return  for  the  rain  that  made  my  ballet  ladies  stand 
up,  and  get  wet  through  ten  minutes  later  than  they  ought.  You  de- 
mand six-and-sixpence  for  that  skinny,  old,  tough,  ugly,  lean,  hard, 
good-foivnothing  bird.     Well,  you  won't  have  it" 

At  each  disparaging  epithet,  Mr.  Scrabstraw  clasped  his  goose  closer 
to  his  rusty  coat.     "  Only  feel  him,"  he  whispered,  humbly. 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "  I  have  just  fined  twelve  ladies 
sixpence  each.  Twelve  sixpences  is  six  shillings,  which  I  have  thus 
saved.  That  I  will  give  you  for  your  goose.  Take  it  and  be  gone,  or 
be  gone  without  taking  it     Your  answer,  slave!" 

^  Here  it  is,  then,  Mr.  Dilligroat,  sir,"  said  Scrabstraw,  assured  that 
he  should  get  no  better  terms. 

**  And  there  is  your  money.  Don't  say  I  never  gave  you  any  thing. 
What  are  you  doing,  man !    Let  the  handkerchief  alone.    That's  mine." 

"The  handkerchief,  do  you  want  that?"  supplicated  Scrabstraw. 
^  Yon  would  never  go  to  tne  such  a  handkerchief  as  that" 

*^  You  leave  it  alone,  I  tell  you.  I  may  not  use  it  in  the  light  of  a 
handkerchief,  I  grant  you,  but  I  may  as  a  banner,  or  as  a  comic  tie, 
or  a  duster,  or  fifty  things.  Any  how,  it's  mine ;  and  now,  you  old 
avaricious,  hard-dealing  ragamufiSn,  get  out,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
your  infamy." 

And  the  goose-jobber  departed,  to  make  up  his  mystifying  finance- 
sheet,  which  was  somewhat  simplified  by  the  scene-shifter,  who  was 
lying  in  wait  for  him  outside  the  door,  and  who,  by  menacing  elo- 
quence, obtained  instant  reimbursement  of  his  venture,  and  usurious 
beer  besides* 

**  It's  a  good  goose,  Mr.  Carlyon,  and,  as  I  may  say,  got  for  noth-. 
ing"  said  the  manager,  smiling. 

"  But  of  course  you  will  cook  it  in  the  theatre,  and  then  send  it  into 
the  green-room  for  those  poor  girls'  supper,"  said  Carlyon,  rather  mis- 
chievously. 

**  I  would,  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Mr.  Dilligroat^  desijer- 
ately  suppressing  a  laugh,  and  his  black  eyes  tikumTi{^  hi\^  ^>^^\2PqX 
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the  lesson  would  be  lost,  you  see.  I  am  a  sort  of  father  to  these  gnhf 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  be  strict  with  them.  And  now  to  business.  I 
have  read  your  comedy — where  is  it  ?  here  it  is.  No,  that^s  not  it, 
that's  a  piece  by  a  new  man ;  very  clever,  very  smart,  and  exposing 
the  vices  of  the  aristocracy,  who,  between  ourselves,  are  a  very  vicious 
lot — I  see  a  good  deal  of  them  behind  my  scenes,  you  know.  But 
we  can^t  do  his  piece,  impossible,  quite.  Attacks  them  for  patron- 
izing the  very  tilings  that  bring  our  half-price — ^you  comprehend.  Bat 
it's  a  sad  pity,  for  the  piece  is  very  smart,  and  very  original.  There^s 
one  capital  scene — really  capital-^in  which  an  English  bishop,  who 
has  got  his  lawn-sleeves  through  bribing  a  duke's  mistress,  disguises 
himself  as  a  jockey,  and  offers  to  ride  for  the  Derby,  to  please  a  beau- 
tiful marchioness,  who  is  in  love  with  him — the  equivoque  is  excel- 
lently kept  up ;  and  a  situation  where  he  pulls  his  jockey-cap  oat  of 
his  pocket,  thinking  it  is  his  mitre,  is  a  safe  '  scream.'  But  it's  no  go, 
more's  the  pity." 

^  Is  it  founded  on  any  anecdote  ?"  said  Bernard,  who  hearing  such 
commendation  coupled  with  such  conception,  began  to  doubt  whether 
he  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation  in  attempting  the  drama.  ^  I  don't 
remember  that  either  intriguing  or  horse-racing  has  ever  been  talked 
of  as  the  dominant  vices  of  the  bishops.'' 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say  they  are,  only  we  don't  hear  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Dilli- 
groat.  ^  Perhaps,  being  a  new  man,  he  writes  a  little  raw,  but  it's  in 
the  right  spirit.  Now,  here's  another  piece,  one  of  Chumer's,  foil  of 
good  stuff.  It's  in  five  acts  at  present,  but  he's  very  docile,  and  I  mean 
to  make  him  cut  it  down  to  one^ct  This  will  be  a  hit  There's  a 
glorious  situation  in  which  a  husband,  who  fancies  his  wife  has  a  lover, 
takes  the  cover  off  the  bottom  cushion  of  a  sofa,  hides  the  cushioo, 
and  gets  into  the  cover  himself.  The  flirting  couple  come  and  sit 
upon  him,  and  make  love,  and  between  his  rage  with  the  lady,  and 
the  weight  of  the  lover,  who  sits  on  bis  legs,  it  is  the  best  bit  for  La^ 
kyn  he  lias  ever  had.  Chumer  says  it's  his  own,  but  he's  a  dreadful 
Doo,  and  it's  too  good  not  to  be  French." 

Carlyon  smiled,  but  was  internally  considering  whether  he  had  is- 
troduced  any  such  device  into  his  comedy,  which  lessened  in  his  eyes 
with  each  successive  detail  supplied  by  the  manager. 

"  You  like  the  French  style  of  piece  ?"  he  said. 

"  No ;  at  least  I  don't  care  what  a  piece  is,  provided  it  has  sitot- 
tions.  Those  are  the  things.  It  goes  against  the  temper  of  you  lit- 
erary gentlemen  to  know  that  the  pieces  which  really  develop  the 
powers  of  the  actors,  send  the  audience  into  screanos  of  laughter,  and 
bring  in  the  money — pieces,  therefore,  which  a  manager  is  alwsjs 
glad  to  accept  and  produce,  are  not  the  work  of  your  white-handed, 
thoughtful  men,  who  think  and  construct,  and  study,  and  re-write,  and 
all  that    No,  sir,  the  pieces  that  do  good  to  the  house  are  diiefly 
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vamped  up  from  old  French  farces,  by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  by  peo- 
ple who  take  a  business  view  of  matters,  do  as  they  are  bid,  and 
hack  and  slice  their  work  to  order,  until  it  suits  me  and  my  actors, 
and  then  take  their  money.  You  gentlemen,  until  you  are  well 
broken,  write  plays  to  bring  out  yourselven  and  your  own  ideas — not 
to  help  the  actors  and  please  the  audience.  Do  you  know  that,  Mr. 
Cariyon  ?" 

^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it/'  said  Bernard ;  "  but  as  any  man  who  is 
competent  to  construct  such  a  work  as  a  real  drama  must  be  intel- 
lectually superior  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  people 
before  the  curtain,  or  behind  it,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  if  both  par- 
ties would  condescend  to  listen  to  him,  and  just  see  whether  he  had 
not  something  to  say  that  might  be  worth  their  consideration.  Mind,^ 
he  added,  laughing,  '*  I  don*t  for  a  moment  speak  of  myself  as  having 
such  a  claim.^' 

^  I  don't  say  that,'^  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  with  some  sincerity  of  man- 
ner, **  Your  play  is  full  of  clever  things,  but  we'll  speak  of  that  di- 
rectly. As  to  the  absence  of  brains  in  Uie  front  of  the  house,  that  of 
course  is  certain  enough.  But  you  must  remember  one  thing — people 
pay  for  admission  to  the  theatre,  not  that  they  may  discharge  with 
judicial  precision  and  fairness  the  difficult  duty  of  criticism,  but  sim- 
ply that  they  may  be  pleased,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  right 
to  abuse  them  for  that" 

^  But  we  might  teach  them  a  better  kind  of  pleasure,"  said  Cariyon. 

**  And  play  to  empty  boxes  while  one's  rivals,  with  a  dwarf,  or  a  fid- 
dler, or  conjurer,  draw  full  houses.  No,  my  dear  sir,  I  open  a  the- 
atrical shop  to  attract  customers,  and  what  they  will  come  and  buy,  I 
will  expose  in  my  window." 

"  And  what  do  your  shopmen  say  ?"  s^iid  Bernard,  smiling. 

^  My  actors  ?  What  can  they  say  against  a  system  that  secures 
them  their  salaries  at  two  o'clock  every  Saturday  ?" 

**  Surely,  as  artists — ^ 

^  My  dear  sir,  that's  all  nonsense.  We  have  a  few  artists,  as  you 
call  ihem,  assuredly — if  you  mean  by  the  word,  as  I  suppose  you  do, 
persons  who  study  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning,  and  the  due  pro- 
portion of  the  characters  they  take,  and  who  found  their  personations 
upon  study  and  observation.  We  have  a  few  of  them,  and  they 
nearly  are  all  (as  they  deserve  to  be)  rich  and  prosperous — the  ex- 
ceptions are  accidents,  or  their  own  fault  But  what  proportion  do 
these  bear  to  these  ranks !" 

*^  Small,  to  judge  from  one's  seat  in  the  front  of  the  house,"  said 
Cariyon. 

^  Yes,  but  what  right  have  you  to  expect  that  it  should  be  other- 
wise ?  You  have  no  school  of  art,  no  testing  place  where  a  man  can 
be  triad  and  either  put  into  tound  training,  or  Mul  bifik  \o  Xk^  i^Y 
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board  or  the  count! ng-house.  For,  in  the  first  place,  under  our  pt«§- 
ent  system,  a  man's  going  on  the  stage  almost  implies  that  a  man 
was  either  too  stupid,  too  idle,  or  too  whimsical  for  some  other  profes- 
sion. Actors'  children,  educated  for.  the  work,  are  the  exception  to 
this  rule ;  but  these  do  not  succeed  in  the  proportion  you  would  ex- 
pect, because  their  parents'  position  at  once  helps  them  to  advantages 
which  ought  only  to  be  the  reward  of  the  diligent  application  they 
render  unnecessary." 

'*  I  can  understand,"  said  Carlyon,  *^  that  from  such  materials  one 
can  hardly  expect  successfiil  residts  in  an  art  which  seems  to  me  to 
require,  from  those  who  would  practise  it,  a  knowledge  of  at  least 
half-a-dozen  other  arts  of  no  humble  order.  But,  forgive  me,  if  you. 
will  produce  woithless  dramas,  one  can  hardly  regret  that  the  talentt 
of  real  artists  are  not  squandered  upon  them." 

**  You  beg  the  question  of  worthlessness,"  said  the  manager,  for  no 
manager  likes  to  hear  his  pieces  decried.  *^  As  I  said,  one  must  pity 
what  the  public  will  come  to  see,  and  it  is  on  that  principle,  my  dear 
sir,  that  I  must  now  sit  in  judgment  on  yours." 

^  Which  implies,"  said  Carlyon,  ^*  that  judgment  means  condemna- 
tion r 

^  By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "'  for,  as  I  have  said,  your  piece 
is  full  of  good  things,  but  it  is  not  so  good — or,  rather,  so  suitable  to 
my  purpose — as  to  justify  me  in  incurring  the  expense  which  prodo- 
cing  it  properly  would  require,  when  I  can,  at  a  &r  less  cost,  get  out 
something  that  would  pay  me  better.  I  am  very  candid  with  you,  for, 
though  1  defend  myself  against  locusts,  I  am  always  straighUbrward 
with  a  gentleman." 

Authors  are — it  is  very  sad  that  they  should  be  so  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — but  they  are — sometimes  vain  of  what  they  haw 
done.  Carlyon,  despite  his  philosophy,  was  annoyed,  and  did  not  even 
inquire  what  Dilligroat  meant  by  locusts.  It  was,  however,  that  indi- 
dividual's  mode  of  describing  his  tradespeople,  and  any  others  to 
whom  he  owed  money. 

**  Don't  be  annoyed,"  said  Mr.  Dilligroat,  "  though  I  know  it  is  an- 
noying. I  was  annoyed  myself  when  the  papers  said  I  could  not  pUy 
Hamlet,  though,  by  the  way,  they  know  notning  about  it,  because  I 
can.  But  I  preferred  rejecting  your  play  at  once  to  telling  you  1  had 
not  had  time  to  read  it,  or  that  I  had  only  read  it  in  part,  or  su^est- 
ing  alterations,  merely  to  get  you  out  of  the  way  while  you  are  mak- 
ing them,  but  not  meaning  to  use  the  piece  at  all.  That's  the  prin- 
ciple in  which  one  deals  with  tradespeople,"  said  the  manager,  fo^ 
getting  all  his  allegories  about  his  own  shop  and  shopmen,  ^  but  I 
never  treat  a  gentleman  so." 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  straightforwardness,"  said  Bernard,  imme- 
diately recovering  his  temper.    **  I  really  thank  you,  Mr.  Dilligroft^ 
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und  though  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  I  am  not  sorry  you  do  not 
accept  Che  play,  I  am  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.'' 

"  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  formed  yours,"  said  the  manager, 
scorning  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy.  "  There  is  your  play,  carefully 
enveloped,  and  nothing  will  give  more  pleasure  than  to  see  it  an- 
nounced at  another  house.  I  will  certainly  come  and  support  it 
Meantime,  though  we  do  not  yet  meet  as  author  and  manager,  I  hope 
we  shall ;  and  if  you  wish  to  come  and  see  us  at  any  time,  write  to 
me  for  admissiqps,  which  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  give  you.  There 
is  your  play,  with  which,  I  assure  you,  I  part  with  no  small  re- 
luctance." 

Not  with  more  than  Bernard  felt  at  receiving  it;  but,  perhaps, 
Oarlyon's  reluctance  might  be  based  upon  the  surer  ground,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  scene,  passage,  and 
word  in  the  play ;  whereas,  Mr.  Dilligroat  had  not  read  one  single 
tine  in  it 

It  was  not  that  manager's  custom  to  read  plays.  He  employed 
certain  authors  in  the  way  he  had  described,  and  their  pieces  he  put 
upon  the  stage,  and  ^  made"  them  there,  with  the  help  of  the  actors, 
and  the  prompter's  thick  pencil.  All  others  were  looked  at  by  a  lady 
who  would  have  been  Mrs.  Dilligroat,  if  her  own  husband,  and  Mr. 
Diliigroat's  own  wife  had  been  dead,  and  then  Mr.  IKlligroat  had 
married  her.  En  attendant^  until  those  events  should  take  place, 
Mrs.  Spiderwort  showed  her  devotion  to  her  friend  the  manager  by 
reading  the  plays  sent  in  to  him,  and  by  at  once  rejecting  all  which 
contained  no  enormously  good  part  for  herself;  and  against  her  de- 
cision there  was  no  appeal,  any  more  than  against  the  certificate  of 
her  own  baptism,  which,  inconveniently,  proved  her  to  be  fifty-two 
At  a  time  when  she  insisted  in  performing  the  jeunes  ingemtes^  the 
young*  and  blushing  girls  of  eighteen,  all  love,  and  innocence,  and 
purity,  and  surprise.  But  certificates  are  awkward  things,  as  we  may 
yet  hear  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

MORS  OF  THE  MIBROR  OF  NATURE. 

The  same  day,  Carlyon  re-enveloping  his  play,  addressed  it  to  an- 
other manager,  and  before  he  was  dressed  the  following  morning,  he 
w»  iammoned  to  Mr.  Phoepbor's  theatre,  by  the  ki^  of  message 
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Avith  which  one's  brother,  in  articuloy  might  be  expected  to  send  kt 
you,  80  urgent  and  so  affectionate  was  it  But  it  was  Mr.  Phos- 
phor's way  to  be  in  a  hurry,  especially  when  anybody  asked  him  for 
money. 

The  Dilligroat  and  the  Phosphor  establishments  were,  Bernard  found, 
conducted  in  a  very  opposite  style.    At  the  latter  all  was  done  with  an 
affectation  of  quiet,  mystery,  and  precision.    Messages  were  conveyed  in 
a  gently  confidential  voice.  The  passages  were  thickly  carpeted,  the  doors 
were  doubled,  and  the  bells  were  dumb.  And  there  waerin  reali^  an  air  of 
sham  refinement  pervading  the  whole  place,  imposing  enough  to  the  ne- 
ophyte, and  amusing  enough  to  anybody  else.     In  the  manager's  own 
room,  all  was  most  exact  order.     Not  a  letter,  not  even  an  envelope, 
lay  where  it  could  by  chance  be  taken  up  by  mistake,  or  distract  the  eye 
from  its  immediate  business.     Pigeon-holes,  garnished  with  ivory  ini- 
tials, contained  a  few  carefully  folded  and  endorsed  documents  deemed 
necessary  for  managerial  reference,  the  remainder  being  elaborately 
assorted,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  and  confided  to  indexed  boxes.  Tbe 
play-bills  of  all  rival  establishments,  vellum-bound  in  separate  volumes 
with  the  dates  inscribed  on  the  back,  were  within  reach  of  the  hand — 
those  of  the  current  season  neatly  filed,  lying  upon  a  side-table. 
Every  requisite  for  letter-writing  was  close — never  was  a  masculine 
desk  so  multifariously  supplied — and  an  ebony  edged  slit  in  the  wall 
received  all  letters  into  a  pipe,  at  the  other  end  of  which,  in  a  room 
below,  sat  a  messenger,  whose  sole  duty  was  the  instant  dispatch  of 
the  descending  missive.     Beneath  the  manager's  foot  was  a  sort  of 
pedal,  which,  touched,  sounded  a  distant  bell,  and  instantly  brought  in 
a  footman,  hat  in  hand,  ready  for  departure. 

In  ordinary  conversation  Mr.  Phosphor  affected  extreme  courtliness. 
He  was  perpetually  acting,  but  nobody  who  had  seen  him  upon  the 
stage  would  have  complained  of  a  practice  which  gave  him,  when 
there,  an  easy  refinement,  painfully  contrasting  with  the  swa^er  (free, 
but  not  easy),  of  his  rivals.  Life  was  with  Phosphor  onelong  re- 
hearsal And  he  never  missed  it  Even  at  church,  which  he  regu- 
larly attended,  his  jwrformauce  was  superb.  Such  hopeless  contritioo 
during  the  confession,  such  grateful  joy  at  the  absolution,  such  pions 
exultation  at  the  psalm,  such  meek  thankfulness  that  the  kind  gentle- 
roan  in  the  pulpit  should  take  the  trouble  to  give  him  all  that  beau- 
tiful information  in  the  sermon,  were  never  witnessed  within  conse- 
crated walls,  where  good  acting  has  been  seen,  too,  in  its  tinoe.  A 
deaf  man  might  have  written  out  the  rubric  fh)m  Phosphor's  devo- 
tional pantomime.  It  would  be  unjust  to  call  such  outward  and  visible 
manifestations  by  so  harsh  a  term  as  hypocrisy,  for  Phosphor  (like 
Elliston,  whose  mantle  he  declared  had  fallenMipon  him — nay,  he 
proved  it  by  producing  a  white  great-coat,  which  he  had  bought  of 
the  great  actor,  for  a  pig  and  an  umbrella)  was  strangely  imprqpsiona- 
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d  was  firmly  persuaded  of  his  being  the  character  he  assumed, 
easy  to  laugh  at  tliat  weakness  of  organization,  but  by  no 
so  easy  to  display  the  strength  of  personation  to  which  it  con- 
Phosphor  was  a  man  of  decided  genius,  and  not  the  less  so 
u'd,  prudent  actors,  who  invested  money  in  the  funds,  and  al- 
icted  as  if  they  were  thinking  of  it^  pronounced  him  to  be  a 
-what  should  they  say? — and  then  they  touched  their  fore- 
and  misquoted  Shakspeare  on  madness. 
]!arlyon  entered,  Mr.  Phosphor  deposited  a  note  in  his  private 
Bee,  and  welcomed  him,  as  the  Regent  d'Orleans — whom  he 
personated — might  have  received  some  noble  young  Gascon 
nan,  who  Qtane  to  offer  him  a  I'eady  sword  and  an  unques- 
;  allegiance.  The  actor's  bow  was  noble.  But  from  the  bow 
antly  passed  into  poetry,  which  he  spoke  well,  and  therefore 
3  speak.     Handing  Bernard  a  chair,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  For  thee,  young  warrior,  welcome !    Thou  hast  yet 
Some  tasks  to  learn,  aome  frailties  to  forget.'' 

td  which,^  asked  Bernard,  smiling,  **  shall  I  begin  with  ?  or  shall 
»y  that  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  very  prompt  attention  to 

er 

r  dear  sir,**  said  the  manager  with  extreme  suavity,  **  an  ex- 
ied  jeweller  instantly  detects  a  diamond ;  it  is  only  over  rubbish 
I  lingers  with  tests :  the  third  page  of  your  play  settled  its  fate 
le.  I  give  you  my  honor  I  have  not  read  a  word  beyond.  I 
the  copyist  with  the  parts  directly.     He  ought  to  have  been 

I  hour  ago,  but  he's  always  got  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  or 
e  is  just  confined,  or  his  house  is  burned  down,  or  some  ridicu- 
cuse,  whenever  he  is  told  to  make  a  little  haste.  But  the  piece 
pted,  and,  supposing  we  do  not  quarrel  on  terms,  shall  be  read 
CTeen-room  to-morrow." 

hould  have  been  even  more  gratified  than  I  am,'*  said  Carlyon 

e  was  very  much  gratified,  a  young  author  only  knows  how. 

^'  could  I  have  heard  your  opinion  on  the  whole  piece.    I  hope 

II  see  no  reason  to  alter  your  judgment." 

ever  alter  my  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor.  *^  Bight  or  wrong, 
iably  adhere  to  it  That  is  the  only  way  in  a  theatre.  It  saves 
of  time.  I  always  request  that  everybody  will  write  to  me : 
ieves  their  mind,  and  I  usually  put  their  letters  into  the  fir^ 
:  that  relieves  mine.  But  I  never  alter  any  thin^  except  a 
and  that  I  know  an  author's  good  sense  will  not  object  to.- 
hint  was  not  altogether  thrown  away  upon  Carlyon,  but  he 
;  then  understand  its  full  meaning. 

»ur  experience,  of  course,"  he  said,  **  must  render  valuable  aasist- 
f  an  inexperienced  writer  for  the  stage.    You  spoke  of  terms ; 
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yn[\  you  consider  the  piece  yours  at  the  price  your  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  for  such  dramas  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  gravely,  "  so  be  it,  and  that  is  off 
my  mind.  And  now  for  the  cast,  there  is  a  list  of  the  characters. 
Had  you  any  of  our  company  in  your  eye,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?  Or  will 
you  leave  the  cast  to  me  ?" 

^We  could  go  through  it  together,  perhaps,"  suggeated  the 
author. 

"  Just  so,  just  so,  and  weMl  do  it  at  once.  The  first  is  Lord  8L 
Rollox,    What  sort  of  a  part  is  that  ?" 

**  He  opens  the  play,  you  know,"  said  Carlyon,  remembering  that 
the  manager  had  admitted  having  read  three  pages. 

"True — true — but — ^let's  see — an  old  nobleman — heavy  and  vir- 
tuous, isn't  he,  with  an  only  child,  whose  sainted  mother  has  left  him 
a  miniature,  and  a  lock  of  £ur  hair  that  he  kisses — isn't  that  it !" 

"  No,"  said  Carlyon,  puzzling  to  recollect  whether  he  had  written 
any  thing  at  all  like  that 

"  Ah !  no — no — I  was  confusing  your  play  with  another.  Bat 
Lord  St,  HoxUm — what  is  it! — St,  RoUox  is  an  old  nobleman, 
surely." 

"  A  ci-devant  jeune  homme — ^I  believe  that's  the  shortest  way  of 
describing  him,"  said  Reginald.  "  Very  much  made  up — dyed  hair 
— ^padded — and  so  on." 

"  Well,  we'll  make  him  an  old  man,  and  then  Wigsby  shall  play 
him — clever  man  Wigsby,  if  he  could  only  learn  his  parts,  or  UDd6^ 
stand  them  when  he  has  learned  them,  but  a  respectable  man,  and 
grows  ranunculuses.    Who's  next  ?" 

"  But,"  said  Carlyon,  "  it  will  not  do  to  make  Lord  St,  BoHox  an 
old  man.     He  makes  love  to  Aurora.^^ 

"  What  of  that !  Why,  it  helps  the  piece — makes  it  all  the  fun- 
nier that  an  old  man  should  be  the  lover.  You'll  see  how  Wigs^ 
will  make  it  Come  out — nankeen  trowsers  and  a  buff  waistcoat 

"  The  deuce,"  said  Carlyon,  "  he's  a  leading  member  of  a  fiist-rste 
dub." 

"  Call  it  the  Oriental — ^that  will  explain  the  costume,  and  he  can  aay 
he  has  come  home  fix>m  Gungamustabad,  or  somewhere,  and  that  the 
name  of  Aurora  is  dear  to  him  from  having  seen  the  Aurora  Boretlii 
on  his  passage — ^but  you've  already  put  that  joke  in,  of  course.  The 
next  is  the  Honorable  Alaric  Foambell,  his  nephew — ^is  that  a  hit 
at  Mr. ." 

"  Certainly  not;"  said  Carlyon.  "  What  possible  propriety  could 
there  be  in  a  personality  like  that  f ' 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,  only  I  thought  fix>m  ths 
similarity  of  name — and  all  you  author  gentlemen  like  to  walk  into 
one  another." 
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"  The  idea  never  entered  my  head,"  said  Bernard.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  truth,  but,  somehow,  the  manager  did  not  seem  quite  to 
believe  him. 

**  Foambell — has  he  much  to  do  ?"  asked  Mr.  Phosphor. 

**The  lover  of  Aurora^^  said  Bernard.  "  Not  a  great  deal,  but  he 
must  look  and  speak  like  a  gentleman." 

"  Very  easy  to  say,"  said  Phosphor,  "  but  where  will  you  find  such 
a  person  ?  It^s  a  good  walking  gentleman's  part,  and  the  only  men 
who  can  say  your  words,  as  you  would  like  them  said,  won^t  play 
walking  gentlemen,  confound  them." 

"  In  Paris,"  said  Carlyon,  "  the  walking  gentlemen  are  exceedingly 
good  actors,  and  know  that  they  are  very  important  objects  in  the 
picture." 

**  In  Paris,"  said  the  manager,  ^*  the  theatre  is  a  school  for  the  ar- 
tist We're  above  such  pedantry.  It's  of  no  use  talking  about  that. 
I  suppose  young  Barling  had  better  be  AlaricP 

**  Why,  he  is  bow-legged,"  said  Carlyon.  "  A  nice  lover  for  Aurora 
Trevor .'" 

^  He  can't  help  his  legs,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  gravely, 
"  and  he  will  speak  your  words  very  tolerably,  if  you  drill  him 
well." 

^  But  the  girl  will  be  laughed  at,  when  she  speaks  of  his  figure  and 
graceful  appearance." 

^  Well,  a  comedy  is  made  to  be  laughed  at,  isn't  it  ?"  asked  the 
manager.  **  The  next  is  *  Mr,  Gibber,  M,  P,  for  Tipplingbury, 
broad  fun,  of  course.  That  we  must  ixj  and  get  little  Grig  to 
play." 

^  Grig !  No,  no,"  said  Carlyon,  ^  Grig's  a  capital  actor,  but  this 
is  quite  out  of  his  way.  This  is  dry  sarcasm  and  ill-nature,  strong 
ill*nature.     Grig  is  one  lump  of  self-enjoying  good-humor." 

**  But  his  name  strengthens  a  bill  immensely,  and  you  must  tell 
him  to  be  ill-natured — ^I  don't  know  how  he's  to  manage  it,  unless 
jou  bring  him  a  new  story  every  day  about  a  horse  having  been  cru- 
elly treated,  or  a  cat  stoned  to  death — nothing  ever  makes  him  angry 
except  the  ill-treatment  of  an  animal.  We  had  once  a  goat  in  apiece 
here,  and  the  creature  would  not  go  through  a  window,  at  rehearsal. 
The  owner  hit  it  on  the  leg  with  an  iron-rod,  the  soat  cried  out  with 
the  pain,  and  the  next  minute  Grig,  who,  small  as  he  is,  is  all  muscle, 
pitched  the  man  across  the  orchestra  into  the  pit  We  must  have  a 
goat,  and  toiment  it  in  Grig's  dressing-room,  during  the  run  of  your 
play.  Yes,  yes.  Grig  must  play  Gibber,  if  he  will.  Let  me  see — the 
other  men  are  small — *  a  Steward  of  a  fashionable  club'—that  will  do 
for  old  Danby,  he  formerly  kept  a  public-house  in  Ratcliff*e  Highway, 
io  he'll  understand  the  part — ^Pitchy  a  pianoforte-tuner'— has  he 
much  to  do  T 
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"  Chiefly  to  convey  a  claDdestine  correspondence,''  said  Carlyon, 
"  one  of  the  great  uses  of  pianoforte-tuners,  I  believe." 

"  But  he  goes  to  the  pianoforte,  and  the  house  will  expect  musi<^ — 
write  a  song  for  him,  and  we'll  make  old  Jinkles  set  it  '  Footman,' 
*  Waiter,'  anybody.     Now  for  the  women." 

^^  Stay,"  said  Bernard,  *'  you  have  omitted  a  very  important  part, 
Sir  Malachite  FangP 

**  That  is  a  very  important  part,  is  it !"  asked  the  manager,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  The  best  part  in  the  play,"  said  Carlyon ;  ^  the  character  upon 
whose  manoeuvres  every  tiung  turns." 

^  A  gambler,  a  duellist,  a  libertine ;  with,  I  think,  a  dash  ol  ((x- 
gery,  and  a  hint  at  something  worse,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  ^  but  a  de- 
lightful and  a  fascinating  fellow,  who  dresses  to  perfection,  and  has  a 
'  caressing  manner  with  everybody." 

"'  You  seem  to  have  looked  at  that  part,  at  any  rate,"  said  the 
author,  laughing. " 

"  Would  you — ^intrust  that  part  to— to  my  care,  my  dear  sir  f 
said  the  manager,  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  and  bending  down  to 
Carlyon  as  if  he  were  asking  the  greatest  and  most  unheard-of 
favor. 

"  No  man  in  the  world  could  play  it  so  well,"  said  Carlyon,  aston- 
ished at  this  deferential  tone. 

"Then,  with  your  permission,  I  will  endeavor  to  do  what  little  I 
can  with  it.  You  will  perhaps  add  to  your  kindness,"  he  proceeded 
in  the  same  manner,  "  and  promise  not  to  be  irritated,  should  I,  here 
and  there,  ask  your  leave  in  the  course  of  rehearsal  to  substitute  one 
word  for  another,  or  even  to  withdraw  an  occasional  line.  Long  ac- 
quaintance with  an  audience  sometimes  enables  me  thus  to  bring  an 
author's  meaning  more  vividly  forward." 

**  Pray  use  your  discretion,  Mr.  Phosphor,"  said  Bernard ;  "  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  piece." 

"  I  trust  so,"  said  the  manager ;  *^  but,  as  regards  my  own  parts,  I 
am  rigidly  scrupulous  to  adhere  to  my  author's  text,  unless  I  have  his 
permission  to  vary  it  The  thoughtful  results  of  the  patient  leisure  of 
a  scholar  are  not  to  be  hastily  tampered  with." 

This  sounded  so  proper,  that  Carlyon,  half  forgetting  what  had  al- 
ready been  done,  was  enchanted,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  compliment 
Mr.  Phosphor  upon  his  gentlemanly  treatment  of  the  subject  How- 
ever, he  compressed  his  approbation  into  a  bow. 

"  And  now,  as  I  said,  for  the  women,"  said  Phosphor,  recovering  hi» 
business  manner.  "  You  have  four,  I  see.  That's  right  Petticoats 
lighten  the  stage  very  materially.  Always  get  them  on  when  yo« 
can.    Lady  St.  Bollox — an  old  woman,  1  suppose  ?" 

**  On  the  contrary,  the  young  wife  of  an  old  man." 
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"  Ah  !  of  course — I  run  awaj  with  her — we  must  consider,  for,  as 
her  best  scene  is  with  me,  I  must  have  somebody  who  will  feed  me  a 
little  :  Anna  Ford !" 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  but  so  affected." 

**•  No,  no — she  is  not  very  pretty,  but  she  is  not  at  all  affected. 
If  8  manner — nothing  else ;  all  assumed." 

^  An  assumed  manner  is  affectation,  is  it  not !"  said  Bernard, 
laughing ;  ^  and  Miss  Ford  seems  to  me  to  have  a  large  development 
of  the  attribute.  But  she  will  do,  I  suppose,  that  is,  if  she  will  take 
a  hint  when  I  give  her  one." 

^  She  will  take  any  thing  you  like  to  give  her,  sir,  from  a  hint  to  a 
bracelet,  but  either  will  be  thrown  away.  Her  head  has  no  room  for 
intellect,  nor  her  heart  for  gratitude — but  she  draws  the  half-price  by 
lowlier  gifts,  especially  when  those  gifts  are  made  manifest  in  flesh- 
colored  silk." 

A  gentle  knock  was  heard,  and  a  servant  crept  ncMseleflsly  to  hia 
master's  side,  and  whispered. 

"•  When  I  ring,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor,  mysteriously,  waving  his  hand 
as  if  to  clear  the  room  of  the  intruder. 

**  The  next  lady  is  Mrs. what  is  it !     Mrs.  Boomerang  f 

What's  she  ?" 

**  An  elderly  she-Marplot  Her  sp^daliU,  as  her  name  half  implies, 
is  her  always  coming  back  again  when  she  isn't  wanted." 

"'  Old  mother  Boddle  will  do  for  her.  Then  there's  Miss  Honora 
M'Cateran— Scotch  or  Irish  ?" 

"  Both,  and  a  romp." 

^  Miss  Flabbington,  then — both  her  Irish  brogue  and  her  Scotch 
accent  are  very  bad,  but  she  is  deuced  impudent,  and  the  house  likes 
her.  And  now,"  said  the  manager,  pressing  the  pedal  at  his  feet, 
"  that  is  aU." 

"  But  Aurora,^  said  Carlyon.     "  Where  is  our  Aurora  P 

**  There,"  said  the  oumager,  pressing  the  knob  at  his  feet,  and 
pointing  at  the  door,  which  at  that  moment  admitted  Angela  Living- 
stone. 

Yes,  Paul's  own  Angela.  Mr.  Phosphor  had  requested  her  attend- 
ance at  his  theatre  that  day,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  resist  a 
little  bit  of  theatrical  situation.  Carlyon  did  not  know  her,  but  as  a 
dramatist  wanting  a  heroine,  he  was  pleased  to  see  a  pretty-looking 
girl,  who  entered  the  room  like  a  lady,  and  did  not  seem  much  dis- 
composed at  being  thus  instantly  pointed  out  as  an  object  for  observa- 
tion. The  manager  had  been  looking  out  for  some  time  for  a  young 
lady  who  could  make  herself  useful,  and  in  the  course  of  his  rounds 
he  had  visited  the  suburban  house  where  Angela's  talents  were  night- 
ly exhibited  to  some  three  thousand  applauding  plebeians.  He  had 
been  fortunate  in  selecting  the  time  of  his  visit,  for  the  terrible  French 
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melodrama  in  which  equally  terrible  English  was  dealt  out  to  tlie 
audience  contained  one  of  Miss  Livingstone^s  very  best  parts.  He 
had  seen  her  in  the  first  scene,  sparging  with  tiny  tin  patty-pans 
(which,  reflecting  the  light  better  than  real  diamonds,  are  therefore  fit- 
ter for  stage  jewels),  as  she  glided  about  at  a  fl^te  given  by  his  friend 
d'Orleans,  and  next  had  beheld  her  half  undressed  and  with  dishevel- 
led hair,  and  a  gag  in  her  mouth,  dragged  through  one  of  the  sewers 
under  the  palace;  such  being  the  private  entrance  to  a  dreadful 
house,  the  scene  of  the  orgies  of  the  Regent  and  of  Dubois  and  other 
notabilities  of  the  Court,  who  were  also  brigands  and  murderers.  He 
had  also  seen  her  retiring  to  bed,  afker  devout  prayers  for  the  soul  of  *• 
her  deceased  mother,  and  had  seen  the  Regent,  masked,  steal  into 
her  chamber  through  that  very  mother's  picture,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  a  secret  door.  He  had  seen  the  indignant  maiden  tear 
away  the  mask,  and  recognizing  d'Orleans,  &11  at  lus  feet  in  her  night- 
dress, and  address  him  in  a  most  eloquent  and  beautiful  appeal,  which 
produced  no  effect  except  a  blasphemous  scoff.  He  heard  her  screams 
rend  the  air  as  she  was  carried  away  and  iron  doors  clashed  behind 
her  and  her  ruflSan  lover,  and  they  were  quite  out  of  hearing  when 
Dubois  rushed  in  after  his  master,  to  announce  that  he  had  just  dis- 
covered that  the  Regent  was  her  own  father.  Phosphor  had  watch- 
ed Angela  under  these  somewhat  trying  circumstances,  and  also  amid 
the  festivities  of  the  Court,  and  in  interviews  with  her  own  husband 
(whom  it  was  of  course  impossible  she  could  lov^  having  married 
him  when  she  was  only  eighteen),  and  with  her  lover  in  the 
Mousquetaires^  to  whom  she  was  attached  with  a  sincerity  which  (as 
they  both  affectingly  declared,  just  after  he  had  stabbed  a  poor 
watchman  to  save  her  reputation,  the  man  having  seen  him  get  in  at 
her  window)  was  too  devout  not  to  obtain  the  succor  of  heaven.  The 
manager  had  been  quite  pleased,  and  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  upon 
her  body  (the  poor  thing  having  been  poisoned  three  times — by  ner 
husband  out  of  conjugal  revenge,  by  the  Regent  to  conceal  his  crime, 
and  by  her  lover  to  save  her  from  everybody  else,  as  he  was  going  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel  for  stranding  the  Marquess) ;  he  went  round 
with  a  pencilled  note,  requesting  ner  to  come  to  him  next  day. 

Angela  made  her  appearance  as  desired,  but  when  Mr.  Phosphor, 
wishiufi;  to  perform  one  of  his  rapid  acts  of  managership,  proposed  to 
Miss  Livingstone  that  she  should  join  his  company  the  very  next  day, 
*^  throwing  over  those  extraparochials,''  as  he  phrased  it,  she  decided- 
ly demurred.  She  was  not  going  to  spoil  the  run  of  her  old  mana- 
ger's piece,  and  she  was  not  going  to  act  rudely  where  she  had  been 
well  treated.  Mr.  Phosphor  opened  his  eyes  with  great  haughtiness, 
but  the  demonstration  produced  no  effect,  nor  would  Angela  be 
moved  by  his  representation  that  any  compact  between  her  and  her 
employer  was  void,  she  being  under  age,  or  by  his  offer  to  goarantee 
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her  aeainst  any  proceedings  the  extraparochials  might  take.  But 
Phosphor  meant  to  have  her,  and  it  was  settled  that  she  should  give 
her  old  friends  notice,  and  should  make  her  dibut^  under  the  Phos- 
phor regime,  in  Mr.  Carljon's  play. 


<#-»^ 


CHAPTER  XXXTIL 

THE   RXADINQ   IN   THE    OREEN-ROOM. 

The  "  reading*'  of  a  new  piece  to  the  performers  who  are  to  play 
it,  is  a  nervous  operation  for  a  young  or  inexpeiienced  dramatist  It 
k  a  first  performance  without  any  stage  aids.  All  the  excitement 
which  a  lighted  theatre,  music,  applause,  novelty  of  effect,  hring  to 
his  support,  are  wanting;  and  all  his  own  share  in  the  work  stands 
out  in  naked  isolation.  A  somewhat  cheerless  and  gloomy  room,  a 
group  of  keen,  but — until  he  has  earned  his  spurs — not  sympathizing 
auditors,  and,  if  he  read  his  own  piece,  the  incessant  sound  of  his  own 
voice,  are  adjuncts  not  likely  to  raise  an  author's  courage.  It  re- 
quires much  experience  and  many  successes  to  teach  him  to  look  with 
perfect  composure  upon  all  this,  to  remember  that  the  play  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  calm  and  well-considering  leisure,  that  he  sees  the 
drama  as  a  whole,  whereas  the  actors  see  it  in  parts  only,  those  parts 
being  their  own,  so  far  as  they  can  identify  them  (for  the  characters 
are  not  distributed  until  the  reading  is  over),  and  that  their  judgment 
upon  tho$e  parts  is  swayed  by  influences  which  are  natural  enough, 
but  which  diminish  the  value  of  the  opinion.  When  he  has  attained 
this  composure,  a  reading  becomes  a  very  agreeable  process,  for  by 
that  time  the  performers  have  acquired  a  faith  in  his  dramatic  skill, 
and  in  his  capacity  for  suiting  them  with  characters,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  laugh  at  his  wit,  or  to  applaud  his  more  effective  passages 
of  declamation.  Yet,  even  then,  he  learns  to  distrust  the  most  sin- 
cere approbation  of  the  Green-room.  The  allusion,  the  equivoque, 
that  calls  out  the  unanimous  shout  of  the  company,  often  falls  flat 
upon  the  audience,  less  trained,  as  a  body,  to  appreciate  the  happiness 
of  an  expression,  while  a  careless  quibble,  or  a  common-place  retort, 
which  the  Green-room  passes  over  in  deserved  silence,  will  frequently 
convulse  the  public  from  pit  to  gallery.  The  author  must  make  up 
his  mind  that  he  knows  nothing  further  of  the  merits  of  his  play, 
after  the  reading,  than  he  knew  Wore.  The  sole  and  real  advantage 
of  a  good  reading  before  intelligent  actors,  is  the  chance  it  affords 

12* 
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them  of  detectiDg  aoy  accidental  or  intended  plagiarism  from  other 
dramas  (in  which  they  are  wonderfully  acute),  and  the  opportunity 
thereby  afforded  to  the  aujthor  to  purge  himself  of  the  offence  by  re- 
moving the  passage^  before  putting  fimself  upon  the  country.  We 
are  iuformed  that,  in  happier  days  (those  which  stolid,  bald-headed 
men,  when  they  hear  you  applaud  any  modern  talent,  tell  you  with  a 
pitying  smile,  that  you  ought  to  have  seen),  the  reading  was  a  minia- 
ture performance,  so  admirably  was  it  managed  ;  and  tnat  each  actor 
went  away  with  a  mental  model  of  the  character  he  was  to  take. 
And  one  is  rather  induced  to  believe  this,  for  the  mass  of  the  **  stand- 
ard" characters  of  the  drama,  and  the  traditional  mode  of  playing 
them,  are  certainly  not  such  as  would  occur  naturally  to  an  artist,  but 
are  rather  quaint  whims  which  he  must  have  been  taught  to  embody. 
But,  as  what  has  been  lost  in  individuality  has  been  gained  in  nature, 
we  will  not  complain  that  an  actor  is  now  obliged  to  read  his  part 
before  he  can  complete  his  conception  of  it 

Carlyon  was  first  at  the  theatre,  distancing  Mr.  Phosphor  and  all 
the  performers.  But  they  gathered  by  degrees,  and  Bernard  pri- 
vately confessed  to  a  sort  of  mortification  of  his  literary  vanity,  when 
he  found  that  the  little  groups  into  which  the  corps  clustered,  while 
awaiting  upon  the  stage  the  summons  to  the  Green-room,  were  not 
occupied  in  discussing  the  probable  merits  or  authorship  of  the  new 
drama,  but  upon  such  topics  as  interest  other  people  than  actors. 
Mr.  Wigsby  was  full  of  talk  about  his  flowers,  especially  some  &vor- 
ite  roots  which  he  was  always  digging  up  and  wrapping  in  the 
blankets  of  his  bed,  to  Mrs.  Wigsby^s  great  discouragement  Miss 
Flabbington  had  a  tale  about  a  cab-driver,  who  overchai^ged  her 
eightpence  to  Chelsea ;  and  Mrs.  Boddle,  who  was  underatood  to  dis- 
play some  little  occasional  want  of  self-restraint  in  the  social  circle, 
delivered  a  curious  detail  of  certain  remarkable  remedies  she  em- 
ployed for  the  lumbago,  to  which  a  habit  she  had  of  sitting  on  the 
stairs,  when  convival,  rendered  her  subject  And  the  benevolent 
Grig,  the  AnimaFs  Friend,  came  late,  but  in  high  glee,  having  sent 
an  unlucky  drover  to  the  treadmill  for  twisting  a  calfs  tail  to  make 
it  descend  from  a  terrified  old  lady^s  Bath  chair,  into  which  it  had 
leaped  from  the  Kensington  road. 

There  was,  however,  a  general  impression  among  the  actors,  that 
Carlyon,  whose  name  Mr.  Phosphor  had  casually  mentioned  to  one 
or  two  of  them,  was  a  non-existent  pei'son,  and  that  the  astute  mana- 
ger, or,  as  they  termed  him,  "  dodgey  Foss,"  had  fixed  the  name 
upon  some  nobody,  for  purposes  to  be  afterwards  made  manifest  He 
had  been  convicted  on  previous  occasions  of  having  announced  un- 
lucky pieces  as  by  persons  who  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  or 
afterwards ;  but  if  the  dramas  proved  successful,  Mr.  Phosphor,  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  authorship,  would  put  on  a  look  of  imitation-modestj} 
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which  implied  that  ^  alone  he  did  it''  If  the  play  failed,  he  never 
looked  in  this  way,  but  had  a  fiction  at  hand  about  the  author's 
being  detained  with  a  broken  leg  at  Shrewsbury. 

But  the  summons  came,  the  performers  took  their  stations  in  the 
Green-room,  around  the  manager's  table,  Mr.  Wigsby  getting  behind 
Mr.  Phosphor,  in  order  at  convenient  intervals  to  make  faces  at  Miss 
Ford,  and  cause  that  lady  to  laugh  in  the  wrong  place.  Mr.  Phos- 
phor presented  Mr.  Carlyon  to  Vie  circle  as  the  author  of  the  new 
play,  and  Mr.  Grig,  with  great  respect,  begged  leave  to  touch  that 
young  gentleman,  which,  having  done,  Grig  solenmly  assured  the 
other  actors  that  it  was  ^'  all  right,"  that  there  really  was  such  a  per- 
son as  Mr.  Cai'lyon.  Thia  joke  Bernard  did  not  understand,  but 
Phosphor,  who  did  perfectly,  grinned  a  remarkable  smile,  between 
amusement  and  rage. 

Mr.  Phosphor  having  again  offered  Carlyon  the  reading  of  his 
play,  which  Bernard  decUned,  with  a  complimentary  speech,  com- 
menced by  naming  the  characters.  This  done,  Mr.  Gng  rose,  and, 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  begged  to  say  one  word.  He  was  grieved 
to  have  to  do  so,  but  every  one  would  see  that  he  did  it  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger — much  more.  He  said  that  it  was  so  desirable, 
for  the  sake  of  an  author  of  a  drama,  and  of  the  profession,  that  a 
peiformer  should  pay  every  possible  attention  to  the  structure  and 
dialogue  of  a  piece,  in  order  to  comprehend  its  bearing,  and  to  ac- 
quire a  due  perception  of  its  meaning,  that  he  would  express  a  most 
lenent,  but  most  humble  hope,  that  Mrs.  Boddle  might  be  cautioned 
to  leave  off  thinking  of  that  Spanish  onion  in  her  bedroom  cupboard, 
and  to  listen  to  what  was  going  to  be  read. 

^  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  Grig  ?"  said  Phosphor,  indignantly, 
as  everybody  burst  into  a  laugh. 

^I've  done  my  humble  duty  to  the  theatre,"  said  Mr.  Grigg. 
"  Go  on." 

The  play  was  read,  and  the  frequency  of  the  smart  and  brilliant 
repai  tees,  and  a  certain  freshness  of  tone  and  treatment,  pleased  the 
audience,  and  a  ^ries  of  approving  murmurs  came,  very  agreeably, 
upon  Carlyon's  ear.  A  general  clapping  of  hands  greeted  the  close, 
&ud*Bernard,  although  he  had  not  spoken  a  word,  felt  as  if  he  were 
out  of  breath. 

"  Very  nice  indeed,"  said  Grig,  "  very  nice." 

"  Very  smart,"  said  Wigsby.  **  One  or  two  things  that  we  have 
heard  before,  but  gentlemen  who  read  much  can't  help  that  The 
joke  about  the  doeskin  glove  is  in  the  Forged  Turnpike  Tickets 

**  I  never  heard  of  that  piece,"  said  Carlyon. 

"No,  it  was  never  played  in  London,"  said  Wigsby,  "but  anybody 
who  knew  the  Norwich  circuit  will  remember  it,  eh.  Grig?" 

•*  Rather,"  said  Grig. 
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**  We'll  strike  it  out,  of  course,"  said  Carlyon. 

"  We'll  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Grig,  "  if  you  please.  I  shall 
give  it  as  bold  as  brass;  the  public  has  not  been  the  Norwich 
circuit." 

**  The  situation  in  the  green-house  you  borrowed  from  poor  Char- 
ley Williams'  ferce —  Whereas  my  Horaeradish  /  of  course,"  said  Mrs. 
Boddle. 

^  I  think  not,"  said  Carlyon,  smiling.  ^^This  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  either  of  the  author  or  the  farce." 

*'  Ah  1  perhaps  you've  seen  it  under  another  name,"  replied  the 
lady.  '*  It  was  played  in  the  country,  and  the  title  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  locality.  It  was  called  Wh&e^s  my  Norfolk  Biffin  f  in 
one  place —  Whereas  my  Bath  Lozenges  ?  in  another,  and  iVhereU 
my  Epsom  Salts  /  at  a  third.  I  have  played  it  under  all  those 
names,  and  also  during  an  election  time  in  the  east  of  England,  when, 
to  annoy  an  influential  nobleman,  it  was  called  Wher^s  my  Pinch  of 
Curry  FotoderP 

^  But  is  the  unintentional  plagiarism  so  barefiftced  T  said  Ber- 
nard, turning  to  Phosphor :  "  I  must — " 

"  No  you  musn't,"  said  Phosphor.  "  It's  all  right — if  people  al- 
tered until  they  got  something  unlike  any  thing  that  can  be  remem- 
bered, we  should  never  have  a  play  at  all.  There's  no  plagiarism, 
but  there's  a  green-house  in  Mrs.  Boddle's  farce,  and  a  green-house 
in  your  comedy  ;  I  suppose  two  people  can  think  of  a  green-house, 
Mi's.  Boddle  ?"  said  the  manager,  getting  into  a  passion. 

^*  I  didn't  say  they  couldn't,"  said  t£e  old  actress.  **  I  only  re- 
marked the  likeness." 

^^  There  are  some  likenesses  which  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  re- 
Miark,"  retorted  Mr.  Phosphor,  looking  insolently  at  Mrs.  Boddle, 
whose  history  a  quarter  of  a  century  j^fore,  had  been  a  little  noto- 
rious^ 

^  That's  true,"  said  the  old  lady,  offended  at  the  inuendOy  and 
rising  to  depart  '^  I  have  heard  people  say  that  so|pe  people  looked 
very  much  like  gentlemen,  but  I  can't  say  I  ever  remarked  it  myself" 
And,  taking  up  the  manuscript  which  Phosphor  had  thrown  to  her, 
she  went  out. 

*^  Extremely  mischievous  person  in  a  theatre,  that,"  said  Mr. 
Phosphor,  in  self-justification ;  the  fact  being,  that  Mrs.  Boddle  was 
one  of  \hh  most  harmless  old  sinners  who  ever  forgot  all  the  erron 
of  her  youth  in  favor  of  nearly  the  only  one  age  cares  aboat— -ooe 
to  which  we  have  delicately  allilded. 

**  When  do  we  do  this  ?"  asked  Grig. 

*'  Monday,"  said  the  manager. 

**  Forti^iight,  or  three  weeks  ?"  said  Grig. 

»*  Next  Monday  of  all,"  returned  Phosphor. 
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"  With  a  pleasing  variety  of  hooks,  over  any  number  of  sinister 
shoulders,  and  don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?"  observed  Mr.  Wigsby, 
vaguely,  as  he  went  oflf  to  his  roots  fn  the  blanket  He  was  supposed 
to  imply  doubt. 

"Lazy  old  humbug!"  said  Phosphor,  looking  after  him.  "He 
thinks  of  nothing  but  his  blessed  cow- cabbages." 

"  But  Monday — honor,"  said  Grig,  "  because  I  want  to  be  off  to 
Brighton." 

**  Well,  be  off  to  brighten,  it's  time  you  should,"  said  the  mana- 

Sir,  facetiously,  "for  you  are  deuced  dull  now.    But  we  play  this  on 
onday,  mind." 

"  1*11  never  forgive  you  if  we  don%"  said  Grig,  nodding  to  the 
author,  and  departing. 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  break  my  heart  about  that,"  said  Phosphor, 
spitefully,  the  moment  Mr.  Grig  had  disappeared.  "Brighton,  in- 
deed !  I  remember  when  he  was  glad  to  get  a  holiday  once  a-week 
to  Gravesend,  and  eat  shrimps,"  continued  Phosphor,  not  choosing 
to  see  any  thing  to  the  actor's  credit  in  the  fact  that  his  talents  had 
made  him  independent 

"  How  do  you  wish  me  to  dress  Lady  St.  Rollox,  Mr.  Cfirlyon  ?" 
said  Miss  Ford,  coming  up  with  her  prettiest  smile. 

"  Dress  ?"  said  the  surprised  author,  for  this  was  an  inquiry  he  had 
not  anticipated.  It  was  the  first  time  a  pretty  girl  had  come  up  to 
him  requesting  him  to  direct  her  toilette,  and  speakingr  as  submis- 
sively as  if  she  had  the  slightest  intention  of  following  his  dictation. 
"  Oh — Lady  St  Rollox  is  a  leader  of  fashionable  society — I  am  sure  I 
need  say  no  more  to  Miss  Ford." 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Anna,  "of — "  and  she  plunged  into  a 
pleasing  melange  of  choice  terms  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  French 
milliner,  to  the  utter  confusion  and  rout  of  her  auditor,  to  whom 
she  finished  by  saying,  "  Do  you  think  that  will  do  for  the  first  dress  ?" 

"  Admirably,  I  should  think,"  said  Carlyon,  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  remember  something  of  this  description,  in  order  to  ask  some 
feminine  acquaintance  what  it  meant 

"  The  second  is  an  evening  dress— «  ball  dress,  I  suppose,"  said 
Anna,  "  and  that  cannot  be  too  handsome." 

"  Nothing  can  be  too  handsome  for  Miss  Ford,"  said  Mr.  Carlyon, 
who  speedily  saw  that  he  was  assisting  at  a  farce.  And  Miss  Ford 
tripped  off  with  a  very  gracious  and  comprehensive  bow  (as  gra- 
ciously returned  by  the  manager),  and  descended  to  the  neat  brough- 
am which  awaited  her  at  the  very  stage  door  to  which  a  few  months 
back  the  night  must  have  been  very  bad  when  she  ventured  to  sum- 
mon a  hack  cab. 

"  Get  in  another  change  of  dress  for  her,  if  you  like,"  said  the  man- 
ager to  Bernard.    "  She  likes  dreM." 
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"  Are  not  such  things  expensive  1^  said  Carlyon. 

"  We  don't  mind  it  in  some  cases,"  replied  Phosphor,  with  a  pe- 
culiar smile.  ''Now,  Miss  Ponsonbj,  what's  the  dreadful  matter 
with  you  f" 

"  I  have  been  to  the  wardrobe,  sir,"  said  the  girl  timidly. 

^^  Well,  I  hope  the  wardrobe's  quite  well,  and  all  the  sweet  little 
drawers  also,  not  forgetting  the  pretty  pegs.  Did  you  come  to  tell 
me  that  ?" 

'*  No,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  upon  whose  careworn  fiice  the  manager's 
jocularity  awoke  no  smile.  ^^  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  she  said, 
earnestly, — **  I  have  had  so  many  new  dresses  to  find  lately — and 
there  is  a  cotton-velvet  body  there  which  is  quite  useless  now,  but 
to  which  I  could  put  skirts,  which  would  do  quite  well  for  this  part, 
and  it  would  save  me  money,  which,  since  my  mother's  illness,  I  can 
hardly  spare — and,  of  course,  sir,  if  you  chose,  the  skirts  should  be- 
long to  the  theatre  afterwards." 

"  You  both  surprise  and  shock  me,  Miss  Ponsonby,  by  your  attempt 
to  defraud  the  establishment  which  remunerates  you.  Tou  under- 
took to  find  your  own  dresses,  and  if  you  do  not  like  to  do  that,  give 
notice  and  leave  us.  No  lady  but  yourself  seeks  to  break  her  en- 
gagement Miss  Ford's  two  dresses  in  this  very  piece  will  cost  at 
least  twenty  pounds,  and  yet  I  have  not  heard  her  complain." 

The  poor  girl  looked  up,  and  flushed  crimson,  but  she  did  not  dare 
to  say  what  came  to  her  hps.  She  only  turned  away,  and  lingered 
for  some  time  in  the  dark  lobby,  considering  what  article  of  dress 
she  could  now  best  spare  to  the  pawnbroker.  It  must  be  the  solitary 
black  silk  dress — after  all,  she  only  wore  it  when  she  went  to  tea  at 
a  friend's — she  had  very  few  friends — and  seldom  went  to  see  them — 
what  did  it  matter  ?  So  she  went  home,  and  began  to  brush,  and 
carefully  refold  the  black  silk  dress,  for  the  pawnbroker,  just  as  Miss 
Ford  and  a  noble  friend,  upon  whose  judgment  she  could  rely,  were 
entering  Swan  and  Edgar's. 

"*Just  like  them  all,  trying  to  swindle  you,  if  they  can,"  said  Mr. 
Phosphor.     "  Now,  Baby  Waring,  you  come  here." 

A  very  pretty  blue-eyed  girl,  with  a  demure  look,  but  with  a  mouth 
so  rich  and  rosy  that  it  contradicted  the  downcast  eye,  advanced  at 
this  appeal. 

"  Baby  Waring,"  said  the  manager,  **  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Carl- 
yon." 

Bernard  thought  that  a  pleasanter  face  had  seldom  been  turned 
up,  with  a  half-modest,  half-wicked  smile,  to  meet  his  look,  and  that 
a  warmer  or  softer  little  hand  had  seldom  been  placed  in  his  own. 

"  Baby  Waring,"  said  Mr.  Phosphor- — while  Bernard  retained  the 
hand — "  listen  to  me.  At  Mr.  Carlyon's  express  and  urgent  desire, 
I  have  allotted  to  you  the  most  splendid,  the  most  effective,  and  the 
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most  magnificent  part  that  ever  was  written  for  a  young  lady  in  this 
world,  whatever  she  may  get  in  the  next  Here  it  is,  the  Aurora 
Trevor.  If  you  play  it  to  his  satisfaction,  perhaps,  some  day,  he 
may  write  you  another.  But  if  you  do  not,  and  likewise  to  mine,  I 
declare  to  heaven  that  not  only  shall  you  never  speak  another  line 
on  my  stage,  but  you  shall  go  on  for  attendants  in  processions,  cham- 
bermaids in  pantomimes,  and  the  back  row  in  the  ballet  every  night 
until  your  time  is  up.  Remember,  you  are  engaged  to  me  for  every 
thing.     Do  you  hear  ?" 

The  Baby  looked  in  no  wise  terrified,  but  replied,  with  a  charming 
smile — 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Carlyon  will  be  so  very  kind  as  to  take  a  little  pains 
with  me,  and  hear  me  say  my  words." 

^  That  you  must  arrange  with  Mr.  Carlyon.  I  dare  say  he  will  do 
any  thing  in  reason." 

There  was  no  particular  reason,  however,  why  Mr.  Carlyon,  having 
given  a  glance  which  assured  him  that  Baby  was  very  neatly  dressed, 
should  ask  her  which  way  she  was  goine  to  walk,  or,  as  the  afternoon 
was  bright,  should  suggest  to  her  to  walk  down  Regent-street.  Be- 
cause he  could  not  weU  hear  her  say  her  words  there.  But  Baby's 
face  was  as  pretty  a  one  as  they  saw  in  all  that  ramble — almost  as 
pretty  as  one  that  he  did  not  see,  but  which,  in  the  comer  of  a  car- 
riage, turned  pale  as  Lilian  passed  hioL 


4  •  » 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A   DAUGHTER    IS   CLAIMED. 

But  where  was  Angela  Livingstone,  expressly  engaged  for  the  part 
of  Aurora  Trevor,  thus  transferred  to  6aby  Wanng  ?  That  very 
natural  question  has  now  to  be  answered. 

She  came  to  the  theatre,  signed  *her  engagement,  and  was  duly 
"called"  to  the  reading  of  Carlyon's  play.  But  another  call  was 
made  before  the  latter  event  Mr.  Phosphor  was  closeted  with  Ber- 
nard, discussing  certain  alterations  in  the  comedy  (he  suggested  them 
with  a  freedom  of  treatment  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  writer,  who 
discontentedly  saw  his  dialogue  scored  out  by  the  foot,  under  the 
pretext  of  making  the  piece  act  "  closer"),  when  a  card  came  up. 
phosphor  turned  to  Bernard,  and  said,  deferentially — 

"*  Will  you  permit  me  to  allow  this  person  to  interrupt  us  ?     It  is 
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not  his  rank,  or  wealth,  of  course,  that  weighs  with  me  for  a  single 
second,  but  it  may  serve  the  interests  of  the  establishment  if  I  see 
hira.  Still,  if  you  object  to  it,  my  doors  are  hermetically  sealed 
against  him  until  we  have  done.  He  may  be  a  lord,  but  *  a  raan^s  a 
man  for  a'  that* "  And  Mr.  Phosphor  sat  immovably,  watching  the 
reply,  as  if  uncertain  what  it  would  be,  and  prepared  to  be  guided 
by  Carlyon's  sentence.  The  manager  bowed  gratefully  as  the  au- 
thor's assent  was  given,  and  the  next  moment  admitted  the  Earl  of 
Rookbury,  who  had,  according  to  his  manner,  walked  over  everybody 
and  every  thing,  and  by  sheer  loftiness  of  bearing  compelled  the 
daunted  ofScials  to  conduct  him,  unbidden,  to  the  presence-chamber. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Phosphor,  old  fellow  ?"  said  the  earl,  with  a  good- 
humored  familiarity  which  had  as  much  contempt  as  courtesy  in  it, 
and  which  Phosphor  perfectly  well  underetood,  though  affecting  to 
be  greatly  gratified  at  the  earl's  condescension.  **  And  how  are  you, 
Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  added,  his  manner  making  his  much  less  familiar 
gi-eeting  far  more  cordial.     "  I  am  disturbing  a  plot,  I  fear." 

"  Mr.  Phosphor  has  just  convinced  me  to  the  contrary,  my  lord," 
said  Bernard,  pointing  to  his  manuscript ;  ^*  he  denies  the  existence 
of  any  plot  at  all  in  what  we  are  revising." 

"  Don't  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  what  he  says,"  said  Lord  Rook- 
bury seating  himself  "  None  of  these  theatrical  people  know  any 
thing  about  the  drama,  and  they  are  all  as  bigoted  as  the  very  deuce. 
I  myself  invented  the  last  scene  of  a  ballet  once,  and  produced  a 
mechanical  effect  which  the  whole  opera-house  management  had  sol- 
emnly declared  was  utterly  impossible." 

**  1  suppose,"  said  Phosphor,  humbly,  "  that  I  must  not  remind 
your  lordship  of  the  circumstances  under  lyhich  that  feat  was  ac- 
complished.' 

"  Yes,  you  may,"  said  the  earl.  "  You  mean  that,  as  I  said  it 
could  be  done,  and  as  everybody  else  said  it  could  not,  I  did  it  at 
my  own  expense." 

^'Two  hundred  pounds  I  think  that  experiment  cost  your  lord- 
ship." 

*'  Quite  that,"  said  the  earl.  "  But  it  made  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  for  the  season.  Do  you  remember  Madam  Aglaif^  as  she 
came  gliding  up  through  the  silver  lilies  ?" 

Phosphor  remembered  that,  and  also  that  Lord  Rookbury,  having 
betted  five  hundred  pounds  with  an  exceedingly  wealthy  and  silly 
friend  of  Madam  Aglaia  that  the  thing  could  be  done,  could  very  well 
afford  to  lay  out  two  hundred  to  get  one  of  his  dearly  beloved  **  pulls;' 
the  rather,  too,  that  his  lordship  had  disputed  the  machinist's  bilb, 
and  starved  him  into  taking  off  a  third  of  it  But  Phosphor  did  not 
mention  this. 

*'  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  unwelcome  to  both  of  you,  when  you  know 
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what  I  have  come  about,^  said  the  earl.  "  Phosphorus  feeh'ngs  I  don't 
much  care  for,  because  I  can  make  things  pleasant  for  him ;  but  to 
you,  Bernard,  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  However,  duty  knows  but 
one  course." 

Carlyon  looked  doubly  curious  when  Lord  Rookbury  mentioned 
duty,  and  wondered  what  could  have  put  such  a  word  into  his 
head. 

*^  At  least,**  continued  his  lordship,  "  if  I  am  right  in  supposing 
that  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,  are  going  to  bring  out  a  piece  here.** 

"  Mr.  Carlyon  has  favored  me  with  a  very  charming  piece,**  said 
the  manager,  "  into  which  we  have  thrown  all  our  best  people,  in- 
Xending  to  make  a  great  hit  with  it" 

**  It  will  be  one,**  said  the  earl.  "  Mr.  Carlyon — I  say  it  to  his 
face — is  a  man  to  succeed,  and  you  are  very  lucky  in  obtaining  his 
aid — very  lucky.  Secure  him  on  his  owu  terms,  Master  Phosphor, 
for  you  won't  get  such  a  catch  every  day.** 

**  Your  lordship*s  opinion  is  my  own,**  said  Phosphor. 

"•  It  used  to  be,  in  old  times,  en  ?**  said  the  earl,  with  a  significant 
look,  "  and  I  do  not  imagine  you  have  grown  any  wiser.  But  have 
you  included  among  your  performers  a  Miss  Livingstone  !** 

"  That  young  lady  has  just  joined  us,  and  we  propose  to  intrust  to 
her  the  leading  part  in  our  comedy.** 

^  Is  she  in  Uie  theatre  ?** 

**  I  have  some  idea  that  she  is  in  the  wardrobe,**  said  Mr.  Phosphor. 
**  We  have  so  little  time  to  lose  that  I  desired  her  to  see  about  her 
dresses  at  once,  and — does  your  lordship  wish  to  know  her  ?** 

•*  Please.** 

The  manager  pressed  his  pedal,  and  orders  were  given  to  scour 
the  theatre  in  search  of  Miss  Livingstone. 

**  Pll  tell  you  why  I  want  her,**  said  the  earl.  "  There  is  no  need 
of  mystification  and  so  forth  with  you,  Phosphor,  because — ii^  fact 
you  have  known  me  a  long  time — nor  with  you,  Carlyon,  because  you 
are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  my  fiiend.  I  am  going  to  take  her 
away  from  you.** 

^  Is  that  absolutely  necessary,  my  lord  ?**  said  Phosphor,  in  a  tone 
that  ofiended  Lord  Rookbury,  though  it  was  most  respectful,  and 
only  meant  to  append,  to  the  manager*s  concurrence  in  any  plan  of 
his  lordship*s,  a  suggestion  that  the  theatre  need  not  lose  Miss  Living- 
&tone*s  services. 

"  Yes,  sir,**  said  the  earl,  snapping  at  him  viciously ;  **  for  a  reason, 
if  I  am  bound  to  give  it,  which  I  suppose  you  will  condescend  to 
think  a  good  one.     The  young  lady  is  my  daughter.** 

Carlyon  stared,  being  really  surprised.  This  was  natural,  and 
therefore  he  deserves  no  credit  for  it.  But  Phosphor,  who  was  sur- 
prised at  nothing  Lord  Rookbury  could  say — perhaps  from  old  recol-  ' 
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lections — and  who,  moreover,  did  not  place  the  slightest  credence  in 
the  assertion,  merited  great  praise  for  the  magnificent  and  artistic 
look  of  mingled  astonishment  and  pleasure  which  he  instantly  put  on. 
The  sight  of  so  good  a  piece  of  acting  brought  back  Lord  Rookbury's 
good  temper,  and  he  added  in  a  mucn  more  courteous  manner — 

*^  Yes,  so.it  appears.  It  is  one  of  those  cases — I  speak,  as  I  said  to 
men  of  the  world — which  will  occur,  and  in  which  one's  only  course 
is  to  make  reparation  as  soon  as  possible.  I  had  lost  sight  of  her,  to 
my  unspeakable  annoyance,  but  having  discovered  her  by  an  acci- 
dent, I  am  eager  to  offer  amends  for  past  neglect'* 

Mr.  Phosphor  gradually  permitted  his  astonishment  to  subside 
from  his  face  like  a  dissolving  view,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  pleas- 
ure, which  he  next  deemed  it  expedient  to  dash  with  a  trifle  of  senti- 
ment, so  he  set  his  eyes  twinkling,  and  affected  to  stifle  a  light  sob. 
He  then  got  up  to  offer  Lord  Rookbury  his  hand  in  manly  gratula- 
tion,  but  his  lordship,  with  a  queer  look,  put  the  ivory  head  of  his 
umbrella  into  the  manager's  gripe,  instead  of  his  own  hand,  and  an 
effect  was  spoiled. 

"All  right;  thank  you,  Phosphor,"  said  the  earL  "Well,  Mi. 
Carlyon,  you  don't  tell  me,  whether  you  forgive  me  for  taking  away 
the  leading  lady  of  your  play." 

Bernard  scarcely  knew  what  to  believe.  But  it  seemed  the  safest 
course  to  say  that  it  would  indeed  be  selfish  to  think  of  his  own  tem- 
porary interests,  when  the  permanent  welfare  of  so  charming  a  person 
was  in  question.  Such  thought,  no  doubt,  tocis  selfish ;  but — we  dis- 
guise nothing — the  fact  did  not  prevent  Carlyon's  almost  wishing  that 
Lord  Rookbury's  real  or  pretenaed  discovery  had  been  made  later  or 
not  at  all.  Such  are  authors.  How  fortunate  that  the  race  is  not 
numerous,  or  the  virtuous  world  might  be  contaminated. 

"  Just  what  I  expected  you  to  say,  Bernard,"  said  the  peer, "  and 
in  keeping  with  your  character." 

"  I  gather,"  s'aid  Mr.  Phosphor,  in  bland,  but  anxious  tones,  "  that 
Miss — we  will  call  her  Livingstone,  until  further  notice,  my  lord — 'n 
unaware  of  the  glad  tidings  which  we  have  just  learned.  We  will 
withdraw  at  her  approach,  nor  mar,  by  a  stranger's  presence,  the 
pure  and  holy  pleasure  of  such  a  meeting.  Come,  my  friend,"  he 
added  to  Bernard,  doing  the  regular  business,  and  pointing  to  the 
door. 

"  Do  no  such  thing,  please,"  said  Lord  Rookbury.  "  I  will  thank 
you,  Phosphor,  to  introduce  me,  and  Mr.  Carlyon  to  assure  the  young 
lady  that  I  am  Lord  Rookbury.  Some  people  whom  Phosphor 
knows  might  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  credit  such  a  statement,  the  world's 
BO  sadly  suspicious." 

^^  Nay,"  said  Phosphor,  swallowing  down  all  insult  spoken  and  im- 
plied ;  "  when  I  gaze  upon  that  brow,  and  upon  those  featurefi»  and 
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listen  to  that  voice,  and  then  recall  those  of  the  dear  young  lady,  the 
resemblance  is  so  marked,  that  I  wonder  I  can  have  avoided  see- 
ing it" 

To  this  Lord  Rookbury  made  no  reply,  beyond  executing  a  slight 
CTimace  at  the  ivory  handle.  The  next  moment  Angela  cume  in. 
She  colored  slightly  at  finding  herself  summoned  to  a  triple  pres- 
ence, but  Phosphor  handed  Jier  a  chair,  and  Lord  Rookbury,  rising, 
said,  in  his  kindest  way, — 

*^  I  have  a  little  communication  to  make  you,  my  dear,  but  first  you 
should  know  who  it  is  that  has  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you.  I 
am  the  Earl  of  Rookbury.'^ 

Now  if  Angy  had  been  a  better  instructed  young  lady,  it  is 
probable  that  she  might  have  been  more  disturbed  at  this  an- 
nouncement But  what  did  she  know  of  the  leading  names  of  the 
past  half  century,  the  Parliamentary  notorieties,  the  aristocratic 
rouis?  How  could  she  appreciate  that  strange  reputation  which 
the  old  gentleman  before  her  had  made  for  himself,  of  his  victories  over 
prime  ministers  and  prime  donne^  his  sinfulness,  and  his  sarcasm,  and 
his  stratagems,  his  borough-mongering  and  his  turf  gambling,  his 
political  stattts  and«  his  social  demerits  ?  To  estimate  Lord  Kook- 
bory,  one  must  have  been  "  well  up*'  in  fifty  years  of  English  his- 
tory, and  you  have  no  right  to  expect  that  at  fifty  shillings  a-week. 
Angela  only  saw  a  tall,  remarkable,  and  very  courteous  old  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  an  interest  in  her ;  and  so,  when  he  uttered  the  name 
at  which  clubs  looked  up,  and  peers  (if  respectable)  looked  down,  she 
simply  replied — 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  Fm  very  glad."  Meaning,  probably,  that  she  was 
glad  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

**  As  you  have  never  seen  me  before,  and  possibly  never  heard  of 
me,"  said  the  earl,  ^  you  should  be  assured  that  I  am  what  I  say, 
though  I  don't  suppose  you  are  likely  to  doubt  it  Your  manager, 
Mr.  Phosphor,  has  known  me  of  old,  and  Mr.  Carlyon  here  has  visited 
me,  and  can  certify  to  me." 

"This  is,  certainly.  Lord  Rookbury,"  said  Mr.  Carlyon,  gravely. 
"  I  am  ready  to  certify  that,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the 
last  word.  The  earl  caught  it,  and  in  his  heart  rather  approved  the 
feeling  that  enjoined  it 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  of  doubting  a  gentleman's  word,"  said 
Angela.    **  What  needs  this  iteration  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,"  ^id  the  earl.  "  But  I  am  about 
to  be  something  more  to  you  than  a  gentleman.  I  will  tell  you,  in 
the  simplest  words,  for  I  see  that  you  are  a  girl  of  good  sense,  jn  what 
position  you  and  1  suddenly  find  ourselves.  You  were  brouglit  up  by 
a  couple  named  Lobb,  to  whose  support  you  have  since  worthily  and 
nobly  contributed,  and  with  whom  you  are  still  residing." 
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**  Well "  said  Angela,  "  considering  that  you  are  speaking  of  one'i 
father  and  mother,  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any  thing  particularly  no- 
ble in  one's  trying  to  help  them  " 

"  And  now,  ray  dear,"  said  the  earl,  "  for  one  of  those  discoFeries 
which  I  dare  say  you  have  made  a  hundred  times  on  the.  stage,  but 
which  are  not  so  common  in  private  hfe.  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
your  father  stands  before  you." 

Poor  Angela  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  reply.  Her  first  con- 
viction was  that  the  whole  thing  was  what  she  would,  I  fear,  have 
termed  a  **  sell,"  and  she  was  about  to  repay  it  with  a  smart  answer. 
But,  looking  at  Lord  Rookbury,  he  appeared  so  gentlemanly,  and  so 
much  in  earnest,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  him  a  partner  in  any 
mystery — and  then  there  was  Mr.  Carlyon,  whose  character  she  knew 
through  Paul  Chequerbent,  and  he  stood  gravely  by,  a  witness — and 
lastly,  the  manager  was  doing  one  of  his  very  best  bits  of  pantomimio 
sympathy,  which  Angela  did  not  yet  know  him  well  enough  to  esti- 
mate duly.  She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  then  sat  down  again,  sorely 
troubled. 

*^  I  can  quite  understand  your  surprise,  my  dear  child,"  said  the 
earl.  **  As  yet,  indeed,  you  hardly  believe  us  iu  earnest  This  you 
will  very  soon  find  is  the  case,  but  it  will  be  kindest  to  you  to  defer 
any  other  explanations  until  you  have  somewhat  re-collected  your8el£ 
I  have  no  desire  for  an  Sclaircissement  or  a  dinouetnenL  Only  un- 
derstand this — I  have  recently  discovered  our  relationship,  and  am 
anxious  to  make  amends  to  you  for  the  long  time  it  has  remained 
undiscovered.  I  preferred  seeing  you  here  to  visiting  you  at  home, 
because  here  I  am  known,  and  because  I  also  wished  to  tell  you,  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Phosphor,  that  the  stage  is  no  longer  your  call- 
ing. Now,  my  dear  child,  give  me  your  hand.  There.  And  now, 
not  another  word  until  you  have  had  time  to  think.  Take  this  card, 
and  come  to  my  house  in  Acheron  Square,  as  soon  as  you  feel  dis- 
posed. I  will  be  at  home  all  to-morrow  morning.  Then  I  shaU 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  what  I  intend  to  do  for  you." 

He  drew  the  girl  towards  him,  bewildered  and  trembling,  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 

^^  Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  *^  you  are  an  acquaintance  of  my  daugh- 
ter's, and  a  friend  of  my  own.  I  shall  be  much  indebted  for  your 
kind  offices  in  assuring  this  child  of  the  reality  of  what  she  has  heard, 
and  which  seems  to  her  like  a  dream.  You  will  also  advise  her  on 
one  or  two  other  matters." 

Angela  began  to  cry,  poor  girl. 

**  To-morrow,  in  Acheron  Square,"  said  the  earl,  pressing  her  hand. 
"  Until  then,  the  less  we  say  to  one  another,  the  better.  Phosphor, 
I  will  see  you  in  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Carlyon,  I  have  some  litUa 
claim,  18  it  not  bo,  to  ask  your  assistance  9" 
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"  Every  claim,  my  lord,"  said  Carlyon.  "  But  one  word  with  you, 
before  matters  go  further." 

**  I  know  the  word,"  said  the  earl,  smiling ;  "  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  at  your  saying  it.  I  will  an- 
ticipate it  Come  this  way."  And  they  went  out  together,  and  in 
a  couple  of  minutes  Carlyon  returned,  looking  thoughtful,  but  not 
dissatisfied.  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  the  regret  at  the  injury  to 
his  play  had  utterly  vanished  from  his  mind. 

Angela  looked  up  at  him  quite  piteously,  as  he  approached  her,  and 
begged  him  ^o  tell  her  what  it  all  meant,  and  whether  they  were 
playing  with  her  feelings. 

•*  Certainlv  not,  dear  Miss  Livingstone,"  said  Bernard.  "  That  per- 
son,  I  am  able  to  assure  you,  is  Lord  Rookbury,  one  of  the  lichest 
and  most  influential  men  of  the  day.  He  has  just  assured  me,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  you  are  his  dauehter.  It  is  a  matter, 
therefore,  for  the  warmest  congratulation  that  he  should  claim  you ; 
and  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  though  a  sufferer  by  your  good 
fortune." 

Mr.  Phosphor's  fistce,  during  this  speech,  had  resembled  a  series  of 
tableaux  vivants  from  the  work  of  Lavater.  This  had  been  a  most 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  the  passions,  and  he  had 
availed  himself  of  it.  He  now  laid  his  head  upon  the  table.  His 
shoulders  went  up  and  down,  and  as  his  breath  came  forth  in  agitated 
fits,  it  is  fisiir  to  Infer  that  this  last  pantomime  indicated  exceeding 
grief.  The  actress  who  would,  at  a  different  moment,  have  smiled 
and  applauded,  was  moved.  Herself  excited,  she  was  ready  to  sup- 
pose excitement  in  another.  But  the  author  had  formed  a  juster  es- 
timate of  the  performance,  and  he  signed  to  Angela,  who  was  about 
to  rise,  to  wait  the  issue.  Perhaps  the  manager  expected  to  be  com- 
forted, but  as  nobody  seemed  to  begin  the  process,  he  wiped  away 
some  imaginary  tears,  and  started  to  his  feeL 

"  Miss  Livingstone,"  he  said,  in  his  finest  style,  "  I  am  grieved — 
but  still  I  rejoice.  Here  is  your  engagement,"  he  said,  darting  at  a 
pigeon-hole,  lettered  L,  and  plucking  out  a  solitary  document  ^'Thus 
1  scatter  it  to  the  winds,"  he  added,  tearing  the  paper  in  halves. 

*  For  I  would  Boouer  stop  the  unchiuDM  dove, 
When  Awift  returning  to  hia  home  of  love, 
And  round  its  Bnow^  wing  new  fetters  twine. 
Than  turn  one  farthing  by  yon  bond  of  thine.' 

**It  remains  to  me  to  congratulate  you,  as  I  do  most  fervently, 
upon  your  advancement,  and  to  hope  that  in  the  day  of  your  glory 
you  will  not  altogether  forget  those  who  hoped  to  cradle  your  fame." 

Despite  the  manager's  volcanic  manner,  the  act  and  the  words 
were  kind,  and  Angy  endeavored  to  express  her  acknowledgDaftVi\a» 
But  Mr.  Phosphor  would  hear  nothing. 
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^  I  had  anticipated  a  briUiant  run  for  the  play,"  he  said,  "'  thanb 
to  your  genius  illustrating  that  of  the  author.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
Mr.  Carlyon,  I  fear  that  this  interlude  has  unfitted  us  all  for  serious 
performance.  So,  perhaps,  as  Miss  Livingstone  has  been  committed 
to  your  guardianship,  you  will  escort  her  home,  or  where  you  will 
*  For  my  own  part,  I  will  go  pray.'  Bless  you,  my  dear  young  lady, 
and  you,  my  gifted  friend  (whom  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  to-morrow  at 
twelve  o'clock),  bless  you  too,  and  adieu  r  He  again  laid  his  hesd 
on  the  table,  and  Carlyon  led  Angela  out 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Phosphor  lifted  himself  up,  and 
proceeded  to  execute  a  sort  of  frantic  hornpipe  about  the  room, 
clenching  his  hands  and  gnashing  his  teeth  at  intervals.  Believed 
by  this  exercise,  he  observed  that  the  *' sentimentalibus  laciyms 
roarem**  was  off  his  mind.  The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  devise  a 
calculation,  wherein  he  was  aided  by  Mr.  Snunk  the  tr^urer,  by 
which  he  could  justify  to  Lord  Rookbury  an  application  for  enormous 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  Miss  Livingstone's  services. .  The  next 
was  to  compose  a  letter,  artfully  appealing  to  the  honor  and  feelings 
of  Angela,  in  order  to  commend  that  exorbitant  demand  to  his  lord- 
ship. But  the  application  was  to  be  reserved  for  a  day  or  twa  The 
last  thing  Mr.  Phosphor  did  was  one  which  all  parties  concerned 
could  far  less  easily  forgive  him.  It  was  a  composition  which  nobody 
but  himself  and  the  printer  was  permitted  to  see  that  night,  but 
which,  by  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning,  was  hanging  in  ev- 
ery public-house  and  pastrycook's  shop  in  London,  was  exhibited  in 
every  omnibus,  and  was  posted  in  gigantic  letters  upon  every  dead 
wall  and  boarding,  was  paraded  upon  vast  boards,  which  a  legion  of 
mercenaries  bore  like  standards  into  every  quarter  of  the  town,  was 
blazoned  in  every  newspaper,  and  was  the  subject  in  most  journals  of 
a  special  and  most  inviting  paragraph.  In  short,  by  the  hour  we 
have  mentioned,  every  one  of  Lord  liookbury's  aristocratic  acquaint- 
ances, in  addition  to  many  thousands  of  more  plebeian  Londoners, 
was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 

MISS    ANGELA   LITIVGSTOVB, 

Having  been  inirHCulously  discovered  to  be 

THE   LONG-LOST   CHILD   OF  A   NOBLE   EARL, 

Would  not  be  able  to  make  her  fin*t  appearanoe  at  that 
Theatre,  as  had  been  intended, 

BUT 

AN    OCCASIONAL   ADDRESS, 

AKD  ▲ 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  BRITISH  PtTBLIO, 

(Inclading  a  detail  of  all  the  cirou instances,)  would  be 
spoken  for  her  by  Ms.  PHotPBOR. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE    ARISTOCRAT   IN   THB   PIT. 

The  reason  has  therefore  been  shown  why  Angela  was  not  at  the 
reading  of  the  play.  But  those  who  have  seen  a  distinguished*  per- 
sonage claim  her  as  his  own,  may  like  also  to  know  the  circumstances 
under  which  be  obtained  his  first  view  of  her.  For  it  was  that  noble 
lord's  way  to  do  nothing  in  a  straightforward  manner,  except  when 
on  horseback.  Ha\nng,  by  means  wnich  he  and  Mr.  Phosphor  have 
both  promised  to  explain,  and  into  which,  therefore,  it  might  be  dis- 
courteous for  us  to  enter,  obtained  a  certain  clue  to  Angela's  identity, 
the  Earl  of  Rookbury  one  night  took  a  hack  cab,  and  departing  from 
Christendom,  went  up  in  the  direction  of  Hoxton,  and  sought  out 
Miss  Livingstone's  sphere  of  action,  just  as  the  manager  had  done. 
But  Mr.  Phosphor,  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  managership,  had  on 
his  visit  attired  himself  in  a  great  shiny  Hudson's  Bay  ftir  coat,  with 
collar  of  sables,  and  bad  got  himself  up  resplendently,  with  eye-glass 
and  white  gloves,  and  sparkling  rings  outside  them,  and  a  huge  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  had  swaggered  and  clattered  into  the  most  pnvate 
box,  whence  he  had  compassionated  the  spectators,  and  severely 
scanned  the  excited  company.  The  Earl  of  Rookbur}%  on  the  con- 
trary, put  on  a  quiet  old  great-coat  and  brown  gloves,  paid  his  shil- 
ling (which  entitled  him  to  sixpenny-worth  of  spirituous  nastiness 
called  refreshment),  and  made  his  way  into  the  pit,  and  among  his 
fellow-mortals,  contriving,  however,  to  got  a  front  place.  And  then 
his  lordship  had  the  happiness  of  beholding  Miss  Livingstone  in  the 
same  terrible  drama  as  that  Mr.  Phosphor  had  witnessed. 

Lord  Rookbury  understood  theatrical  matters  perfectly  well,  having 
indeed  had  ample  opportunity,  during  half  a  century,  of  studying 
them  publicly  and  privately.  And  he  still  took  interest  enough  in 
them  to  pay  suflScieut  attention  to  what  was  going  on  to  comprehend 
the  action  of  the  piece.  It  was,  as  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown, 
one  to  which  the  poet's  phrase,  "  daubed  with  lace  and  blood,"  applied 
admirably.  Wit  and  ruflSanism  were  cleverly  mingled  in  the  never- 
flagging  scenes,  and  the  feverish  story  whirled  along  through  night- 
mare terrors  and  nightmare  pleasures,  until  a  hideous  catastrophe 
fairly  shamed  human  nature  out  of  its  previously  loathing  admiration 
of  the  wicked  power  and  talent  which  had  been  convulsing  them- 
selves for  the  production  of  "effect."  Nothing  could  be  more 
striking  or  more  atrocious.  Lord  Rookbury's  recollection  reverted 
to  our  own  miserable  and  bungling  melodramas,  with  their  coarse 
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transitions  from  the  cottage  to  the  ball-room  and  back  again,  their 
vulgar  inflation  of  the  language  of  passion,  and  their  low  buffoonerj, 
introduced  as  relief,  and  while  recovering  from  the  influence  of  the 
drama  he  had  just  seen,  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  self-reproach, 
he  owned  that  the  French  dramatist  was  an  artist  who  at  least  muie^ 
stood  his  business. 

But  he  did  not  come  there  only  to  listen.  ^  The  principal  actor 
came  on  in  answer  to  the  thunderous  call  of  the  audience. 

^  A  clever  performer,  that,''  said  Lord  Rookbury  to  his  neighbor,  t 
sneering  mechanic,  who  returned  his  remark  with  a  grunt  The  esrl 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  the  antagonistic  nature  of  the  old 
peer  was  aroused.  He  instantly  resolved  that,  just  because  he  had 
no  right  whatever  to  make  the  fellow  speak,  he  toould  make  him ; 
for  my  Lord  Rookbury  hated  to  be  baffled.  He  had  read  his  neigh- 
bor, and  had  remembered  an  exclamation  or  two  which  escaped  him 
during  the  piece. 

**  But)"  added  the  earl,  in  a  tone  of  off-hand  contempt,  "  obvionslj 
far  too  good  for  so  low  a  class  of  audience  as  this." 

The  man  looked  angrily  round.  '*!  don't  see  that,"  he  said, 
sharply.  **  I  suppose  I  may  know  good  acting  from  bad,  though  I 
don't  look  at  it  through  a  fool's  spyglass." 

The  earl  was  amused  at  this  assault  upon  his  lorgnettt,  a  qai«t 
black  one,  really  carried  for  use.     He  replied,  civilly — 

**I  use  this,  my  good  friend,  because  I  happen  to  be  short-sighted; 
and  if  you  had  asked  me  for  it,  I  should  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
lending  it  to  you."  •  ^ 

"  I  don't  want  any  glasses,"  said  the  man,  who  had  not  forgiven 
the  insult  to  his  order,  '^  and  if  I  couldn't  see  this  distance,  I  should 
say  I  ought  to  stop  out  of  a  theaytre." 

'^I  should  say  80  too,"  said  a  stout  woman,  immediately  behind 
the  mechanic,  with  a  rude  laugh.  Lord  Rookbury  had  offended  her 
also  by  not  offering  her  the  £;lass,  a  piece  of  politeness  from  which 
he  might  have  been  deten*ed  by  the  probability  that  she  would  have 
handed  it  to  a  male  friend  in  an  old  shooting-coat,  to  whom  she 
occasionally  shouted  over  four  or  five  rows  of  that  dense  mass,  in 
which  case  it  might  accidentally  have  found  its  way  out  of  the  house. 

^  A  lady  against  me !"  said  the  earl,  revenging  himself  for  the 
appellation  by  a  private  grimace — *^  then  I  am  wrong,  I  never  con- 
tradict a  lady." 

The  old  nobleman's  apparently  good-natured  smile  disarmed  his  fe- 
male opponent.   He  yeas  really  a  handsome  man,  and  had  excellent  teeth. 

^  But  we  can't  help  our  infirmities,"  she  said,  condescendingly. 

"  Confound  her  insolence,"  thought  Lord  Rookbury.  "  I  haven't 
any  infirmities."  But  he  assented,  with  an  expression  of  pity  for  hint- 
tel£    '^  It  is  doubly  vexatious,"  he  said,  ^  when  a  def^  ereatore  like 
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the  girl  who  just  came  on  is  acting,  that  I  can*t  see  her  without 
amistance.  When  I  was  your  age,  m*m,"  he  continued,  resolved  to 
make  an  opening  somewhere,  **  I  could  have  read  a  playbill  in  that 
gallery.     But  five  and  twenty  years  make  a  sad  difference.'' 

^  It  does,"  said  the  woman,  thoroughly  mollified  by  a  speech  which 
fairly  lied  away  nearly  the  fifth  part  of  a  century  in  her  favor: 
^though  I  shouldn't  have  thought  there  was  so  much  difference 
between  us." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  you  old  fool,"  muttered  Lord  Rookbury.  "  Living 
in  the  country,  you  see,  as  I  do,  makes  me  look  younger  than  I  am, 
m'm,"  he  said.  **  Pray,  what  was  that  lady's  name  who  played  the 
principal  part  ?" 

^  Miss  Livingstone,"  said  the  woman,  glad  to  enlighten  the  polite 
{X>untryman.    *^  She's  not  a  bad  actress." 

"  Nor  a  bad  woman,  I  hope,"  said  the  earl,  at  a  venture. 

^  Oh,  what  can  you  expect  from  the  stafi;e  ?"  said  the  speaker. 
^  One  don't  look  for  much  good  there,  I  reckon ;  or  if  one  does,  it's 
like  looking  for  wool  on  a  pig.  Not  much  morals  there,"  repeated 
the  lady,  who  happened  to  l«  a  dealer  in  marine  stores,  and  who  was 
considered,  in  police  circles,  to  have  induced  a  couple  of  generations 
of  the  little  boys  of  her  parish  to  turn  their  attention  to  paths  which 
led  straight  to  the  hulks. 

**  The  stage  actresses  would  be  well  enough,"  said  the  mechanic, 
who  had  no  notion  of  being  neglected,  smky  as  he  was,  "if  the 
aristocracy  and  their  profligate  scions"  (the  man  had  read  the  cheap 
press  wiw  advantufe  to  his  vocabulary)  "  would  let  them  alone. 
But  one  Monday  as  I  was  lying  in  Bushey  Park,  I  saw  that  very  girl 
there  going  in  a  carriage  to  the  King's  Arms  at  Hampton  Court,  to 
dine  with  two  or  three  idle  young  fellows,  tax-eaters,  of  course,  who 
would  spend  in  one  dinner  what  would  keep  me  for  a  week.  I  saw 
tliem  at  the  window  at  night,  as  I  was  getting  into  the  van." 

^  Sad  thing  she  should  idle  away  a  Monday  in  pleasure,  or  dine  in 
the  country,"  said  the  earl.  "  People — I  mean  aristocrats  and  actresses 
— should  be  prevented  from  doing  such  things.  But  there's  nothing 
against  her  character,  is  there  ?     She  looks  so  very  modest." 

*^ Modest?  Why  don't  you  read  the  Penny  StetJuscopeP  said  the 
man.  "  See  how  she's  shown  up  there,  every  week,  in  the  answers  to 
correspondents.  Thank  God,  the  aristocracy  can't  put  down  a  free 
press,  for  the  people  wills  to  have  one." 

**A  glorious  sentiment^"  said  the  earl,  "gloriously  illustrated,  and 
truly,  I  have  no  doubt  But  how  should  the  writers  of  tlie  publica- 
tion you  mention  know  any  thing  about  this  lady's  private  character  t 
Because  it  can't  be  worth  her  while  to  be  very  intimate  with  people 
of  a  class  likely  to  write  about  her  in  penny  papers,  or  to  tell  of  Vksx 
to  those  who  do." 

13 
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"All  yery  fine,^  returned  the  mechanic,  '^but  informatioii,  fike 
light,  breaks  through  very  small  chinks  and  holes." 

"  Keyholes,  no  doubt,"  said  the  peer,  incensed  that  a  man  in  a 
fustian  coat  should  venture  on  a  simile.  ^  For  that's  the  way  such 
information  is  generally  got" 

'^If  it  comes  through  a  keyhole,"  sneered  the  shrewd  mechanic^ 
perceiving  his  advantage,  ^  it  must  be  true,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"And  the  inquiry  must  be  creditable  to  the  listener,  and  to  those 
who  encourage  him,"  said  his  antagonist. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  the  man,  ^  why  I  have  not  as  much  right  to  put 
my  spy  at  an  aristocrat's  keyhole,  as  he  has  to  send  his  policeman 
in  disguise  to  my  meeting.     But  I  suppose  you  aie  one  of  the  gang." 

^  On  the  contrary,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  recollecting  that  he  was 
engaged  in  an  unworthy  contest,  and  by  no  means  so  sore  that  he 
was  fining  in  it,  *^  I  hate  them,  but  I  love  truth."  Two  sentimenti 
which,  the  other  remarked,  were  enlightened. 

"  I  consider  these  draymers  do  great  good,"  sud  the  mechanic : 
"  they  show  up  the  aristocracy  in  their  true  colors,  and  though  these 
are  only  French,  still  the  moral's  the  ^une,  that  a  privile^d  class 
must  be  dissolute  tyrants." 

"•  This  represents  a  bygone  age,"  said  a  respectable  lad,  with  weak 
eyes,  who  colored  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.     The  man  laughed. 

"  The  present  time  is  just  the  same,  or  worse.  Read  the  accouot 
of  George  the  Fourth,  and  his  goings  on,  in  the  Secrets  of  the  Palaee 
of  St,  James\  now  publishing  in  penny  numbers.  You'll  see,  then, 
Uiat  all  that  we  have  seen  to-night  is  quite  equalM  by  the  way  Gen- 
tleman George,  and  Lord  Hertford,  axki  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  them 
fellows  went  on." 

**  But  all  that  is  lies,  and  very  clumsy  lies,  which  anybody  with 
ordinary  historical  information  can  expose,"  said  the  lad,  who,  despite 
his  wesJc  eyes  and  ready  color,  had  plenty  of  pluck. 

"  Is  it  ?"  scoffed  the  mechanic.  **  Lies  or  not,  it's  read  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands,  and  believed  too,"  and  he  turned  away  to  enjoy 
his  ill-temper. 

^  I  never  heard  any  harm  of  Miss  Livingstone,"  suddenly  broke  out 
the  lad,  blushing  to  the  very  eyes,  ^and  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  lodge 
in  the  same  house,  and  I  see  her  goings  out  and  her  comings  in,  and 
I  believe  her  to  be  as  good  a  young  lady  as  ever  lived." 

The  mechanic  laughed  a  coarse  laugh.  ^  I  don't  suppose  she's  in 
love  with  you,  certainly,"  he  said. 

She  was  not,  but  the  poor  boy  was  hopelessly  in  love  with  her — 
the  victim  of  one  of  those  passions  which  are  epidemic  with  young 
gentlemen  of  his  age  in  regard  to  favorite  actresses — an  age  when  a 
corner  of  a  play-bill  is  presei-ved  merely  because  it  has  the  loved  ooe's 
name  upon  it,  and  when  one  hates  to  hear  that  the  Charles  Kemble, 
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or  Elliston  of  the  day,  with  whom  she  is  going  to  play,  is  celebrated 
for  his  bonnes  fortunes, 

"  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  the  young  man  for  standing  up  for  a 
female  who  he  thinks  wronged  and  abused,**  said  the  dealer  in  marine 
stores,  who  had  herself,  in  her  time,  been  a  good  deal  abused  (with- 
out being  exactly  wronged),  especially  by  the  parents  of  transported 
youth. 

"  And  I  think  all  the  better,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  snatching  at 
the  news  he  had  heard.  "  I  am  going  out — it  will  be  very  kind  if 
you'll  come  and  take  an  oyster  with  me,  sir,  or  at  least  show  a  coun- 
tryman where  he  can  find  a  place  to  sup.  I  see  Miss  Livingstone 
don*t  play  a^ain  to-night." 

The  youth  looked  first  surprised,  and  next  pleased,  and  then  as- 
sented, and  the  earl,  in  order  to  annoy  his  neighbors  in  the  only  way 
left  to  him,  deliberately  selected  a  very  dirty  and  dissolute-looking 
woman,  whose  bridleless  tongue  had  already  occasioned  some  scandal 
around  the  place  where  she  was  standing,  hot  and  defiant,  and  a  little 
tipsy,  and  installed  her  in  the  seat  he  was  resigning. 

"  You  will  like  one  of  the  *  people'  near  you,  perhaps,  better  than 
an  aristocrat,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  the  mechanic.  "  Another  *  lady,' 
who  will  be  company  for  you,  m'm,"  he  added,  to  the  marine  mer- 
chant, as  he  very  respectfully  handed  the  disreputable  drab  into 
their  cloBe  proximity,  and  escaped  from  their  indignation  and  the 
theatre. 

He  did  not,  however,  obtain  much  information  from  the  youth  in 
exchange  for  the  supper  he  gave  him.  The  lad,  who  copied  music, 
and  who  enjoyed  the  supreme  felicity,  to  a  lover,  of  knowing  that 
many  of  his  mistress's  songs  were  studied  from  his  own  writing,  oc- 
cupied a  back  room  on  a  third  floor  in  the  house  where  Angela  lived, 
and  usually  sat  upon  the  stairs  for  an  hour  or  two  every  night  in  ex- 
treme dishabille^  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  foottall  as  she 
came  in  from  the  theatre.  Beyond  a  reiterated  assertion  of  Angela's 
virtue  and  purity,  a  defence  founded  upon  private  fondness  rather 
than  upon  any  fact  within  poor  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jashby's  knowledge,  he 
had  little  t^  say.  And  as  the  earl  could  extract  nothing  more  firom 
that  young  person,  except  praises  of  Miss  Livingstone,  the  strength 
wh'ereof  increased  with  each  frothy  tumbler  of  Guinness's  porter,  and 
became  absolutely  maudlin  over  some  consequent  brandy,  the  earl 
paid  for  the  supper,  insisted  upon  his  young  friend's  not  hurrying 
away,  and  left  him  staring  affectionately  at  a  playbill  which  hong 
over  the  fire-place,  and  contained  Miss  Livingstone's  name  in  very 
unsociable  letters. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A   80ENE   WITH  THE   LORD   CHAMBERLAIK. 

Mr.  Phosphor  was  true  to  his  word.  At  least,  on  the  following 
Saturday  his  affiches  announced  a  new  comedy  for  the  Monday,  and 
the  title,  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  back,  lest  some  rival  theatre 
should  steal  it,  was  then  allowed  to  appear.  And  Bernard,  as  he  walked 
down  to  rehearsal,  was  met  at  eveir  turn,  by  a  line,  which,  absurd  as 
the  action  might  be,  he  could  not  help  paunug  to  contemplate  on  at 
least  thirty  different  play-bills.     It  was  The  Slaves  of  the  Ring. 

He  had  been  so  very  kind  as  to  hear  Baby  Waring  say  her  words; 
and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  way  she  said  them  the  first  time, 
Bernard  had  insisted  on  the  lesson  being  repeated ;  and,  indeed,  bad 
bestowed  much  pains  upon  her.  He  had  met  her  at  rehearsal  every 
day,  aod  had  twice  or  tnree  times  escorted  her  from  rehearsid,  by  a 
very  circuitous  route,  for  which  there  could  be  no  necessity,  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  come  and  go  alone,  or  said  so.  Ajid  upon 
the  other  mornings,  he  had  not  attended  ])er  from  the  theatre,  be- 
cause, at  her  own  suggestion,  he  had  met  her  at  the  comer  of  the 
next  street  but  one,  and  thus  saved  her  from  the  observation  of  her 
fellow-performers.  He  had  taken  her  to  dine  at  Blackwall,  and  also 
at  Richmond,  and  they  had  returned  in  the  evening,  just  in  time  to 

get  her  into  the  theatre  before  her  absence  could  be  noticed.  He 
ad  given  her  a  new  bonnet,  a  riuff  with  pearls  and  rubies  in  it,  and 
a  box  of  French  gloves.  Now,  all  this  might  be  very  necessary  and 
fitting  attention  on  the  part  of  a  young  dramatist  towards  one  of  his 
actresses ;  but  if  it  were  essential  to  diow  so  much  attention  to  one 
of  his  actresses,  why  did  not  Bernard  treat  Mrs.  Boddle  in  the  same 
way  as  he  treated  the  rosy-mouthed  Baby  ? 

But  when  Garlyon  entered  the  theatre  on  the  Saturday,  the  mana- 
ger, met  him  with  a  vexed  countenance,  and  put  the  manuscript  of  the 
play  into  his  hand. 

'*  Do  you  know  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  oflSce  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Tes,"  said  Bernard ;  *'  I  have  seen  a  brass  plate  at  St  James's 
Palace,  with  some  such  words  on  it** 

"  Then  get  into  a  cab,  and  go  down  and  see  his  lordship,  and  con- 
vince him  that  there  is  nothing  in  your  play  calculated  to  bring  down 
the  constitutioD,  either  in  Church  or  State,  or  else  we  can't  produce 
it  on  Monday.  I  have  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Anlace,  saying  that  we 
ure  not  to  have  the  license." 
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Lord  Doveton,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was  the  most  amiable  of  men. 
He  would  not  willingly  have  caused  or  permitted  suffering  to  any  hu- 
man being.  But  if  there  were  an  exception  to  his  rule  of  kindness — 
if  there  were  anybody  for  whom  he  did  not  entertain  so  warm  a 
sympathy  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  an  author.  But  even 
an  author,  much  as  Lord  Doveton  deplored  his  existence,  he  would 
not  have  put  harshly  out  of  the  world.  His  lordship  would  have  shut 
him  up  in  a  pleasant  garden,  with  plenty  of  provision  for  his  innocent 
and  inoffensive  recreation  (taking  care,  of  course,  that  there  was  no 
Eve  to  preserve  the  race  of  undesirable  beings),  and  would  have  kept 
him  there  until  he  became  painlessly  extinct  Lord  Doveton  was  not 
an  obtuse  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  done  statesman's  service  in 
his  time,  but  he  could  never  see  Uie  use  of  an  author.  And  Plato  would 
not  have  more  rigidly  excluded  a  poet  from  a  model  state,  than  Lord 
Doveton  would,  if  U®  could  have  done  it  gently,  have  banished  a  drama- 
tist. But  as  this  could  not  well  be  done,  and  as  the  mode  Alcibiadea 
adopted  with  a  satiric  comedian — that  of  drowning  him — was  as  im- 
practicable, and  would  have  been  even  more  repulsive  to  Lord  Dove- 
ton's  nature,  it  only  remained  for  his  lordship  to  take  care  that  so 
mischievous  a  creature  should  do  no  mischief  which  the  chamberlain's 
wand  could  avert  He  seemed  perpetually  to  address  a  writer  in  the 
language  of  the  lady  in  Pope : 

"  Come— only  be  a  jifood  kind  soal. 
Who  dares  tell  neither  truth  nor  lies." 

Tet  Lord  Doveton  managed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  to 
give  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  to  people  who  felt  that  the  fault 
was  hardly  with  him,  but  with  those  who  had  invited  him  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  his  peculiar  temperament  necessarily  required  him  to 
interfere  in  matters  at  which  a  stronger  man  would  have  smiled. 

His  lordship  received  Carlyon  with  the  most  perfect  courtesy,  and 
even  opened  the  conversation  by  a  gracious  regret  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  withhold  from  the  public  a  work  of  so  much  talent.  But 
he  had  no  doubt  Mr.  Carlyon  would  see  the  propriety  of  the  interdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  Carlyon  hoped  to  induce  his  lordship  to  remove  it,  and  would 
respectfully  beg  Lord  Doveton  to  point  out  the  objectionable  portions 
of  the  play.  His  lordship  sent  for  his  own  copy,  and  while  it  was 
being  fetched,  expressed  a  trust .  (which,  had  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
been  a  less  kindly  person,  would  have  been  a  sarcasm)  that  theatrical 
interests  were  flourishing.  The  play  was  then  brought  for  examina- 
tion. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Carlyon,  the  name  of  your  play  is  open  to 
objection,"  said  his  lordship.  "You  call  it  the  Slaves  of  the  Ring, 
the  '  ring'  referring  to  marriage.    Now,  you  are  doubtless  aware  that 
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at  this  moment  there  is  a  bill  under  discussion  by  the  legklature  upon 
the  very  subject  of  marriages  in  Scotland.  You  must  see  that  this 
title  is  calculated  to  give  offence.  Suppose,  Mr.  Carlyon,  instead  of 
answering  these  objections  in  detail,-  you  make  a  note  of  each  in  your 
own  copy,  and  consider  them  at  your  leisure." 

"•  Leisure !"  thought  Carlyon,  ^  and  the  last  rehearsal  bat  one  going 
on  while  he  speaks.^'     But  he  took  out  his  pencil. 

"  Now,  in  the  list  of  characters  I  observe  *  Lord  St  Rolloz.'  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  had  too  much  good  taste  to  intend  this  for  an  allu- 
sion to  Lord  *  *  *^  but  pray  alter  this  name,  as  St.  Rollox 
sounds  a  little  like  the  first  half  of  his  title  before  his  last  elevation." 

Carlyon  smiled,  and  noted  this. 

"•  In  the  opening  soliloquy,"  said  Lord  Doveton,  "  this  nobleman 
observes,  *  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  wife  in  Herefordshire.'  Now  it  so 
happens  that  there  is  but  one  nobleman  in  that  county  who  has  dif- 
ferences with  his  wife,  and  therefore  you  had  better  alter  the  county, 
or,  still  better,  say,  *  I  wish  I  had  kept  my  wife  in  the  country.' " 

Bernard  bowed,  and  wondered  who  the  non-uxorious  nobleman  was. 

^  On  page  8,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  continued  his  lordship, "  the  American 
servant  has  a  sneer  at  *  Highgate's  Ointment.'  Now  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Highgate's  Ointment  is  so  infallible  as  he  alleges,  but 
as  he  is  an  indefatigable  tradesman,  and  this  is  a  trading  country,  the 
Oovemment,  at  this  commercial  crisis,  do  not  feel  justified  in  sanc- 
tioning his  interests  being  injured  by  the  American's  remark  that  in 
Kentucky  they  cure  all  the  hams  at  once  by  putting  Highgate's- 
ointment  into  the  pig's  trough.  Say  *a  quack  medicine,'  if  yon 
like." 

This  also  was  duly  noted  by  the  author,  who  scarcely  dared  to 
look  up. 

^  Now  in  page  5,  if  you  please,"  said  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ^  I  see 
that  Lady  St.  Rollox  says,  ^  Yes,  Sir  Malachite,  but  a  good  painting 
may  be  hung  in  a  bad  light.'  Now  this  may  be  taken  in  two  ways. 
Either  it  is  a  severe  remark  directed  against  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  whose  exhibition  is  now  open,  and  who  are  a  most 
respectable  and  influential  body,  and  must  not  be  insulted ;  or  else  it 
is  a  stricture  against  Government,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Vernon  Collection,  in  which  case  I  need  hardly  say  the  obeervadoo 
is  uncalled  for." 

Carlyon  could  not  trust  himself  with  more  than  a  bow,  but  he  mads 
some  strange  marks  on  the  manuscript 

"  A  word,  only  one,  in  page  7.     *  Grood  gracious,  Foambell,  don't 
be  so  positive.      You  would  contradict  Babbage's  calculating  ma- 
chine.'    We  don't  like  names  to  be  introduced — say  the  calculating 
machine,  please." 
•   **  And  now,  Mr.  Carlyon,  we  come  to  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
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one  which  makes  me  doubt  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  I  can 
license  this  comedy.  This  you  need  not  write  down,  but  have  the 
kindness  to  consider  what  I  say.  Your  Sir  Malachite,  a  person  of 
low  birth,  who  has  been  knighted  by  an  accident  (that  you  must  of 
course  remove,  as  everybody  knows  to  whom  you  refer),  seeks  to 
seduce  the  wife  of  a  nobleman.  Now,  in  these  times,  what  can  I  say 
to  this  r 

**  I  would  merely  say,  my  lord,*^  said  Oarlyon,  "  that  though  your 
lordship  and  your  predecessors  have  hitherto  protected  the  monopoly 
of  theatrical  vice,  I  have  thought  myself  justified  in  opening  a  little 
free  trade.  From  time  inmiemorial  the  stage  seducer  and  libertine 
has  always  been  a  nobleman,  and  his  victim  a  plebeian.  Every  drama 
intended  for  the  lower  classes  is  framed  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  their 
most  pq)ular  songs,  ^See  the  star- breasted  villain  to  yonder  cot 
bound !'  People  have  been  taught  to  believe  the  aristocracy  one 
mass  of  cruel,  ignorant,  and  selfish  Don  Juans.  That  this  sort  of  rep- 
resentation has  been  always  permitted,  and  is  at  this  moment  taking 
place  in  a  dozen  theatres  attended  by  the  class  upon  whom  these 
amusements  really  make  an  impression,  is  a  fiict  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  your  lordship^s  office  has  no  doubt  been  directed.  But  in 
aelecting  my  libertine  from  another  body  than  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
venture  to  think  that  if  I  have  not  done  a  good  service,  I  have  ex- 
hibited a  good  motive." 

^  There  is  much  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Carly<M^  and  I  deplore  the 
habit  which  has  arisen  of  permitting  the  class  of  pieces  you  describe. 
But  my  business  is  with  the  drama  immediately  before  me.  In 
making  the  libertine  a  man  of  the  people,  you  excite  attention  to  an- 
tagonistic principles,  ifbd  that  is  very  undesirable.  All  is  very  quiet 
,  in  the  country  just  now,  and  we  will  try  to  keep  it  so." 

"  It  is  a  spurious  quiet,  my  lord,  that  turns  its  back  upon  a  danger, 
and  denies  the  existence  of  what  it  refuses  to  behold,"  said  Bernard. 

^  All  politics  are  a  compromise,  you  know,"  said  Lord  Doveton, 
smiling.    ^  But  we  are  straying  from  business." 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  lord,"  said  Carlyon.  "  I  am  sure  your  lordship 
will  acquit  me  of  any  intention  of  dictation  or  declamation,  but  I 
would  respectfully  urge  upon  you  that  this  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
detail.  Your  loixlship,  exercising  a  discreet  supervision  of  the  drama, 
sees  many  allusions  and  inuendoes  in  every  play,  upon  the  propriety 
of  retaining  or  rejecting  which,  your  opinion,  as  that  of  a  high-minded 
nobleman  as  well  as  a  practical  man  of  the  world,  ought,  in  all  reason, 
to  be  final.  For  myself,  I  could  wish  nothing  better  than  so  gentle- 
manly a  censorship,  which  would  tend  at  once  to  the  improvement  of 
the  tone,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  the  dramatist" 

Lord  Doveton  nodded,  not  assentingly,  but  in  token  that  he 
listened. 
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^  But  I  would  urge  upon  your  lordship  the  consideration  of  one 
simple  &ct.  There  are  fifteen  theatres  open  every  night,  without 
counting  aristocratic  regions  where  Masaniello's  treason,  Lucrezia*s 
incest,  and  Bertram's  blasphemy,  will,  it  is  presumed,  fall  harmlessly 
upon  the  exalted  and  educated.  But  at  each  of  the  other  theatres^  t 
low  average  of  a  thousand  spectators  nightly  imbibe,  with  the  good 
faith,  greediness,  and  earnestness  of  uneducated  listeners,  precisely 
such  lessons  as  it  suits  the  Grovemment  they  shall  learn.  Fifteen 
thousand  eager  auditors  every  night  attend  the  sermons  appointed  for 
them  by  their  betters,  and  your  lordship  may  rely  that  no  portion  of 
text  or  mference  escapes  them.  This  mighty  crowd  may  be  reached, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  as  weighty 
a  machine,  now  in  your  lordship's  hands.  But  Government  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  influence  ninety  thousand  people  every  week 
— nay,  not  even  to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  be  influenced  by  its 
enemies.  The  only  care  of  Oovernment  is,  that  the  dramatic  machine 
shall  not  give  offence  by  creaking ;  and  your  lordship's  oflice  is  to  chI 
the  wheels." 

Carlyon  spoke  earnestly,  but  with  so  much  natural  courtesy,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Lord  Doveton  to  take  offence  at  the  expressions 
of  the  animated  author.  But  when  he  had  concluded,  Lord  Doveton 
said — 

**  You  feel  strongly  upon  a  matter  connected  with  your  profession, 
Mr.  Carlyon,  and  t£at  is  a  sure  omen  of  your  success  in  it  But  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  alter  your  comedy  in  conformity  with  an  opin- 
ion which  I  see  no  cause  to  change,  I  fear  you  must  reckon  its  pro- 
hibition as  one  of  the  obstacles,  in  spite  of  which  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  one  day  attain  deserved  popularity." 

What  could  Carlyon  do  ?  Bow,  and  having  ascertained  from  the 
Chamberlain  that,  subject  to  the  alterations  he  had  dictated,  and  a 
few  similar  ones  afterwards  mentioned  by  Lord  Doveton,  there  would 
be  no  further  objection  to  the  play,  take  it  to  the  theatre,  and  alter 
it  in  conformity  with  instructions.  The  Slaves  of  the  Ring^  after  s 
volley  of  execrations  from  Mr.  Phosphor,  directed  against  hereditary 
nobility  in  general,  and  the  gentle  Lord  Doveton  in  particular  (whom 
Phosphor  was  certain  could  be  impeached,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe 
would  only  take  the  matter  up),  was  re-baptized  as  "'Love,  Honor, 
and  Obey'^  Lord  St.  Rollox  was  called  Lord  Serpentine,  and  was 
made  to  regret  that  he  had  not  kept  his  wife  in  sight  of  the  Wrekin. 
The  Yankeeism  was  struck  out,  to  the  improvement  of  the  piece,  and 
in  deference  to  the  quack-salver,  and  the  innocent  statement  that  a 
picture  might  be  hung  in  a  bad  light,  was  altered  to  some  other  com- 
mon-place, which  could  not  offend  the  Academy  or  the  Vernon  Trust 
The  complimentary  mention  of  the  most  extraordinary  mechanical 
mathematician  in  the  world  was  suppressed,  and  the  great  grievance, 
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Sir  Malachite's  low  birth,  was  redressed,  to  the  remarkable  advantage 
of  the  aristocracy,  by  an  awkward  discovery  that  he  was  the  illegiti- 
mate child  of  another  **  star-breasted  villain,"  who  had  to  be  dragged 
in,  most  inartificially,  at  the  end  of  a  piece  in  which  he  had  never 
been  heard  of  previously. 

Thus  cleared  of  "  offence,"  the  comedy  was  produced. 

It  was  a  decided  success.  A  telling  speech,  early  in  the  play,  put 
the  house  into  good-humor,  which  luckily  lasted  throughout  The 
drama,  like  the  earlier  works  of  most  authors,  and  the  later  ones  of  a 
great  many,  was  deficient  in  plot  and  structural  arrangement,  but  it 
had  something  fresh  and  real  about  it,  the  personages  were  not  mere 
stage  conventions,  and  it  opened  a  fire  of  smart  things,  which  was 
kept  up  with  great  spirit  ^he  curtain,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
came  down  upon  a  good  and  startling  ^  situation,''  which  produced 
the  very  desirable  effect  of  surprising  the  spectator  for  the  moment, 
and  then  setting  him  to  wonder  how  the  newly-created  difficulty 
would  be  solved.  Bernard  had  hidden  himself  in  the  comer  of  his 
private  box,  but  now  ventured  to  look  round  the  house,  and  to  make 
out  various  friends,  posted  in  favorable  positions  for  backing  up  the 
piece,  if  necessary.  But  there  was  one  friend  whom  Carlyon  did  not 
see,  for  she  was  hidden  behind  her  curtain,  and  did  not  lean  forward, 
but  she  sat  opposite  to  the  author,  and  was  not  the  least  obeervant 
spectator  in  the  house. 

Baby  Waring  opened  the  second  act,  and  dashed  away  with  a  con- 
fidence which,  by  contrast  with  the  careful,  first-night  delivery  of  her 
companions,  showed  that  some  extraordinary  and  intelligent  drilling 
had  been  bestowed  upon  her.  A  round  of  applause  rattled  about 
the  house,  as  Baby  concluded  a  well-conceived  scene,  between  smiles 
and  tears,  and  Carlyon  added  his  own  applause,  which  the  pretty 
actress  acknowledged  by  a  most  affectionate  look,  thrown  into  the 
private  box.  It  was  seen  elsewhere,  and  though  Lilian  Trevelyan 
could  not  note  the  gesture  which  returned  it,  she  saw  enough  to  stir 
a  certain  pang  into  biting  shrewdly.  She  lost  the  thre^of  the  plot, 
and  the  rest  of  the  play  to  her  was  a  mere  vision  of  forms  coming  in 
and  passing  away. 

The  play  ended,  amid  a  perfect  storm  of  plaudits  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  Every  actor  was  called  before  the  curtain,  and  Baby 
Waring,  amid  her  smiles  and  fiurry,  had  another  opportunity  of  send- 
ing a  tire-glance  into  Carlyon's  box.  Then  came  the  cries  for  the 
author,  and  when  these  had  been  long,  loud,  and  peremptory,  Carlyon 
rose  and  bowed,  and  all  the  faces  turned  round  upon  him,  and  made 
him  feel  that  he  was  somebody  in  the  world.  And  then  he  went 
down  to  the  Green-room,  now  warm,  and  lighted,  and  glittering  with 
mirrors,  in  which  the  dresses  of  the  actors  in  the  spectacle  which 
was  to  follow  were  reflected  over  and  over  until  the  glasses  presented 
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a  chaos  of  embroidery.  Every  kiod  of  congratulation  was  lavislied 
upon  him  by  the  actors,  who  are  usually  in  earnest  in  wishing  suc- 
cess, even  when  they  have  done  little  to  promote  it — an  esprit  dt 
corps  making  them  greatly  dislike  unfavorable  theatrical  criticisms 
by  the  public.  Many  a  hand  greeted  Carlyon,  and  many  a  pleaaant 
voice  assured  him  that  a  triumph,  founded  not  on  accident,  but  on 
sound  and  sterling  merit,  ought  to  be  followed  up.  Mias  Anna  Ford 
came  in,  and  assured  him  that  a  very  distinguished  person  in  the 
proscenium  box  appeared  very  much  pleased  with  the  play,  and  Mrs. 
Boddle  ecstatically  declared  it  reminded  her  of  the  first  night  (as 
Carlyon  understood  her)  of  some  drama  of  Sheridan's,  but  that  could 
hardly  be  within  her  recollection,  and  her  recollection  itself  was  just 
then  a  little  turbid,  from  an  extra  infusion  of  a  stimulating  oitler. 
Wigsby,  for  the  moment  forgetting  his  ranunculuses,  remembered  to 
tell  Bernard  that  heliad  done  his  best  with  an  ungrateful  part,  and 
that  Carlyon  must  recollect  that  he  owed  him  a  ^  sugar-plum^'  in  his 
next  play.  But  amid  the  excitement  of  congratulation,  Carlyon  did 
not  forget  a  little  scene  which  had  followed  the  reading  of  his  play, 
and  seeing  poor  little  Miss  Ponsonby  pass  the  Green-room  door,  in 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  making  her  hiasty  way  home  to  her  sick 
mother,  he  called  to  beg  her  to  come  in.  The  poor  child  was  not 
over-anxious  to  parade  her  old  brown  stuff  frock,  and  well-washed 
shawl,  under  the  strong  light  of  the  Green-room,  but  she  obeyed 
meekly  enough. 

*^  You  were  not  going,  I  hope,  Miss  Ponsonby/'  said  Carlyon,  in  a 
voice  at  once  kind  and  respectful,  as  he  took  her  hand — it  was  in  a 
silk  glove  of  divers  dams — "  without  allowing  me  to  thank  you,  very 
sincerely,  for  your  exertions  to-night  There  is  nobody  to  whom  I 
am  more  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  piece,  and — if  my  opinion  od 
that  point  be  worth  your  having — both  your  dresses  were  remarkably 
neat  and  becoming.  Will  you  let  Miss  Ford  pass  ?"  he  said,  bowing 
to  that  young  lady  as  she  went  out — ^^  Yes,  you  looked  and  acted  ex- 
ceedingly well." 

And  the  gratified  girl  drew  back,  and  hastened  with  a  light  step  to 
her  squalid  home — a  few  kind  words  are  so  valuable  to  souie  people, 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  omit  them  when  they  are  merited,  and  scarcely  a 
sin  to  bestow  them  when  they  are  not. 

"  Very  pretty  praises,  indeed !"  said  Baby  Waring,  coming  in.  She 
had  changed  her  stage  dress  for  her  usual  coquettishly  neat  and  close- 
fitting,  but  quiet  attire.  **And  now  will  you  please  to  praise  me! 
Did  1  not  say  all  my  words  right  ?" 

Carlyon  hesitated  for  a  moment  He  felt  half  inclined  to  go  into 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  receive  more  congratulations,  for  they  are 
things  for  which  we  easily  acquire  an  appetite.  But  he  conquered 
this  desire  by  an  effort  of  self-command,  rendered  easier  by  circinor 
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■tanoea.  He  was  iar  too  much  elated  to  go  home.  He  whispered 
something  to  Baby,  who  smiled,  and  shook  her  curls — 
"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  she  said.  "  Yes — ^if  you  like." 
He  had,  of  course,  merely  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Haymarket  and 
have  some  supper.  And  as  she  was  graciously  pleased  to  assent,  he 
conducted  her  to  the  stage-door,  where,  not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
cab,  they  had  to  go  round  to  the  street  before  the  theatre.  And 
there,  as  Carlyon,  with  Baby  on  his  arm^  was  waiting  for  a  vehicle 
to  draw  up,  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  down  from  the  house  to  their 
own  carriage.  The  man  was  Mr.  Heywood,  but  him  Bernard  hardly 
recognized,  for  by  this  time  he  had  confronted  the  blue  eyes  of  Lilian 
Trevelyan. 


^  • » 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 


IBS  aotrbsb's  varxwsll  buppsr. 


Ths  Eaii  of  Rookbury  made  about  as  htUe  of  a  scene  with  his 
newly-found  daughter  as  might  have  been  expected.  She  visited 
him  in  a  most  unenviable  state  of  trepidation,  in  Acheron  Square, 
and  he  talked  to  her  in  a  very  paternal  manner,  the  chief  points  of 
his  address  being  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  her,  that  she  had  bet- 
ter take  some  chocolate,  that  there  was  no  news  in  the  papers,  that 
he  would  send  her  an  opera-box  for  an  early  night,  and  that  she  had 
better  remain  in  her  present  abode  for  a  few  days,  until  he  had  made 
some  arrangements  for  her  iiiture  residence.  And  he  gave  her  a 
twenty-pound  note,  which  before  she  went  away  he  thoughtfully 
transmuted  into  sovereigns,  that  she  might  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
procuring  change,  and  mis  showed  that  he  had  a  father's  heart  after 
all.  And  so  Miss  Livingstone  (for  the  earl  omitted  to  inform  her 
what  her  name  was  .to  be,  and,  courageous  as  she  was,  and  much  as 
she  desired  to  question  him,  she  Hterally  dared  not)  departed  in  a 
curious  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  her  future  fortunes. 

One  thing,  however,  she  resolved  upon,  and  that  was  to  take  her 
Other's  gift  to  her  friend  Paul  Chequerbent,  and  insist  upon  bis  bor- 
rowing it  of  her  towards  payment  of  his  debts.  But  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  sponging-house,  she  found  that  Paul  had  been  freed  the 
night  before.  Carlyon  had  kept  his  word,  and  the  manager  having 
honorably  paid  for  the  play,  the  price,  backed  by  Mr.  Kether^s  artfiu 
management,  had  obtained  Mr.  Chequerbeut's  release  fiom  his  cred- 
itor's gi-ipe.     Perhaps  Angela  was  a  httle  disappointed,  and  wish^ 
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that  be  had  been  detained  one  day  longer  that  he  might  have  ac- 
cepted her  little  offering. 

Carlyon  bad  apprised  Paul  of  the  piece  of  good  fortune  that  had 
fallen  to  Angela's  lot,  and  this  piece  of  news  had  been  received  by 
Mr.  Chequerbent  in  a  rather  mysterious  manner.  He  was  somewhat 
bewildered,  to  tell  the  truth,  with  the  irritating  life  he  had  recently 
been  passing,  and  he  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  decide  upon  hn 
future  course  in  regard  to  Angela.  However,  he  addressed  to  the 
little  actress  a  tolerably  stately  note  of  congratulation,  which  rather 
puzzled  the  frank,  warm-hearted  girl. 

But  Angela  did  not  allow  him  long  time  for  meditation.  .Nearly 
her  first  thought,  after  his  release,  had  been  in  accordance  with  the 
hospitable  promptings  for  which  her  profession  is  remarkable,  to 
close  her  theatrical  career  by  a  great  supper.  To  this  she  had  de- 
signed to  invite  all  the  better  members  of  the  company  to  which  she 
belonged,  and  to  add  a  variety  of  private  friends,  ai^thors  who  had 
written  for  her,  critics  who  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  other  acquaint- 
ances for  whom  her  good-nature  established  claims  to  her  gratitude, 
but  claims  which  the  world  usually  thinks  slight  enough.  But  upon 
summoning  Paul,  and  mentioning  this  notable  design  to  him,  be 
looked  grave.  In  his  best  aristocratic  manner,  into  which,  indeed,  be 
contrived  to  throw  a  little  extra  coldness,  he  dilated  upon  the  unpof- 
itableness  of  theatrical  connections,  and  assured  her  that  the  idea  was 
a  mistake.  So  Angy,  with  a  sigh,  tore  up  all  her  little  invitationfl^ 
and  compromised  with  Paul  for  about  a  dozen,  who  were  to  meet  on 
the  next  Sunday  evening. 

Carlyon,  who  at  the  earl's  request  had  visited  her,  took  very  much 
the  same  ground  as  Paul,  though  for  somewhat  less  exclusive  rear 
sons.  For  himself^  he  had,  as  we  shall  see,  grave  matters  in  hand, 
and  was  obliged  to  decline  her  invitation,  but  he  reintroduced  Paul 
to  some  idle  young  men,  with  whom  the  latter  had  a  slight,  and  Carl- 
yon  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  Mr.  Chequerbent,  in  order  to  gife 
the  party  an  aristocratic  tone,  invited  them  to  the  festivity.  There 
was  Horace  Lynford,  in  the  first  place,  and  they  set  forth  to  call  upon 
Horace. 

* 

Horace  Lynford  deserves  a  word  for  himself  and  for  his  home. 
His  chambers  were  in  the  Adelphi,  and  were  furnished  in  a  style 
which  set  rule  and  order  at  defiance.  They  combined,  however,  the 
picturesque  with  the  comfortable,  and  while  the  body  is  at  ease»  and 
the  eye  is  amused,  it  is  not  difficult  to  forgive  many  offences  against 
congruity.  There  was  an  outer  room,  beyond  which  neither  trades^ 
men,  grave  relatives,  nor  other  commonplace  people  ever  penetrated, 
and  this  apartment  was  supplied  with  a  heavy  leather-covered  table, 
on  which  was  a  huge  inkstand.  The  walls  were  painted  in  oak, 
bearing  here  and  there  an  aged  apd  formal  portrait  print,  and 
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the  mantel-piece  was  a  little  black  bust  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Except  a 
bookcase,  the  glass  doors  of  which  were  lined  with  green  moreen, 
and  which  might  have  contained  books  (though  it  did  not,  but  bot- 
tles), and  except  four  or  five  large  old-fashioned  chairs,  each  the  sur- 
viving representative  of  a  different  family,  the  scantily-carpeted  room 
held  nothing  which  the  broker-like  pen  of  the  modem  novelist  (whose 
fwU  is  the  substitution  of  inventories  for  invention)  could  catalogue 
for  the  edification  of  his  imaginative  patrons.  To  the  hints  of  such 
members  of  the  respectable  classes  we  have  mentioned,  as  ^  supposed 
that  Mr.  Lynford  had  another  room,"  that  truth-loviug  gentleman, 
with  a  movement  of  his  head  towards  the  door  opposite  to  that  of 
entrance,  would  reply,  in  a  light  and  hasty  manner,  "  bedroom,  of 
course." 

Doubtless  there  was  a  bedroom  beyond  the  door  thus  indicated, 
but  there  was  a  room  between,  iufiuitely  more  worthy  of  note.  For 
there  Mr.  Lynford  had  inserted  faint  sunshine-colored  glass  in  his 
windows,  and  lilade  arrangements  for  flowers  before  them  for  winter, 
and  outside  for  summer.  He  had  erected  double  doors,  covered 
with  red  baize,  which  closed  to  a  miracle,  and  prevented  a  sound 
fix>m  reaching  the  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles,  as  he  termed  the  ex- 
terior room.  He  had  fixed  a  stove,  which,  being  placed  low,  and 
being  environed  by  polished  reflectors,  would  warm  the  apartment 
instead  of  the  chinmey,  as  usual,  and  before  which  a  sturdy,  but 
very  short  and  widely-perforated  fender  acted  simply  as  a  luxurious 
footstool,  not  as  a  screen.  The  walls  were  of  rich  crimson,  but  one 
saw  very  little  of  them ;  what  with  pictures,  and  gilded  brackets 
supporting  little  statues,  and  exquisite  plasters  from  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, and  apocryphal  restorations  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
miniatures  of  ladies  Mr.  Lynford  admired  in  private,  and  lithographs 
of  ladies  admired  by  Mr.  Lynford  and  the  public ;  and  Cerberus  like- 
nesses of  Charles  the  First  (oflering  his  countenance  three  ways  at 
once,  after  the  political  fashion  of  the  original),  and  bold  German 
engravings  from  the  old  masters,  and  a  sword  of  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  perhaps  that  with  which  he  pinked  Lord  Shrewsbury 
— and  a  family  of  daggers  assembled  in  a  murderous  star,  some  of 
the  blades  poisoned ;  and  a  Turkish  matchlock  which  either  had  or 
had  not  belonged  to  Lord  Byron  ^Lyndford  was  not  exactly  sure 
which)  ;  and  a  whole  row  of  china  pipes,  with  faces  of  flat  prettiness 
enamelled  on  them,  and  affectionate  inscriptions  from  the  donors, 
students  of  Heidelburg  and  Bonn  ;  and  a  whole  swarm  of  tiny  gems 
and  good-for-nothing-nesses,  inserted  wherever  a  cranny  afforded  an 
advantageous  opening. 

A  couple  of  huge  chintz-covered  sofSas,  of  mammoth  dimensions, 
and  four  or  five  chairs  of  all  shades  of  laziness,  from  the  low-seated, 
JoDg-b«cked  Tpiru  Ditu  to  the  luxurious  reading-chair^  mtL\\K  «ttf^ 
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and  lamp  annexed,  and  its  sliding^scale  of  declination,  which  enabled 
you  to  approach  the  logic  of  Bishop  Butler  full  front,  or  to  slink  away 
backwards  from  the  sophistries  of  the  luckless  Archdeacon  of  the 
Straw-sceptre,  with  several  varieties  of  footstool  and  hassock,  com- 
pleted that  department  of  the  furniture  of  the  man  who  ^*  meant  to 
read."  Very  well-filled  ebony  book-shelves,  where,  at  no  rare  inte^* 
vals,  there  appeared  the  yellow-paper  covers  of  foreign  literature, 
occupied  an  ample  space ;  and  me  colossal  table,  carved  in  gothic 
work,  presented  a  carelessly  mingled  collection  of  reviews,  carica- 
tures, vattdevilUs,  and  newspapers.  A  magnificent  Angola  cat, 
with  a  face  of  angeUc  gentleness,  and  a  tail  of  diabolical  size,  lay 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  which  the  outside  Venetian  shutters,  par- 
tially closed,  allowed  to  fall  in  a  single  warm  lake,  upon  the  soft 
carpet. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  himself  Mr.  Horace  Lynford,  was  about 
thirty,  but  looked  somewhat  younger,  thanks  to  a  fresh  complexion 
and  a  light  manner.  His  features,  not  marked  enough  for  mascu- 
line beauty,  were  reticular  and  pleasing,  and,  despite  an  occasional  af- 
fectation of  sententiousness,  his  habitual  cheerfulness  was  no  small 
element  of  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  own  set  Out  of 
this,  and  where  it  pleased  him  to  assume  great  airs  of  inscrutability, 
he  was  little  liked,  and  less  appreciated,  but  Horace  Lynford  was  a 
good-hearted  and  not  unfavorable  specimen  of  the  young  man  of  his 
order.  He  had  been  highly  educated,  and  lived  upon  an  independ- 
ent income,  but  had  a  vague  notion  that  he  was  going  to  prepan) 
himself  for  some  profession  or  other — perhaps  for  the  church,  for  he 
always  liked  sacred  music — perhaps  for  surgery,  as  he  had  a  taste 
for  seeing  operations  under  chloroform — but  he  did  not  know  n^uch 
about  his  intentions. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  Mr.  Horace  Lynford,  in  an  exceedingly 
resplendent  dressing-gown  and  lady-worked  slippers,  was  making  out 
the  hits  in  a  vaudeville  which  was  to  be  performed  that  evening  at 
the  St  James's  Theatre.  He  was  expediting  the  process  by  the  aid 
of  a  cigar,  and,  for  his  greater  ease  and  comfort,  had  laid  himself 
upon  his  back  on  one  of  the  sofas,  so  near  the  end  that  his  legs, 
which  he  had  elevated  upon  the  raised  end,  bent  at  the  knees,  and 
hung  over.  Three  or  four  men,  of  nearly  his  own  age,  were  Ijing 
about  in  various  commodious  comers,  reading  whatever  happened  to 
attract  them,  and  enlightening  one  another  with  occasional  criticisms 
on  their  studies,  and  on  the  world  at  large. 

^'  Is  that  good  for  any  thing,  Horace  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Martin  Foley, 
one  of  the  council,  a  very  tall,  thin  person,  who  considered  himself 
aristocratic-looking,  because  he  had  a  great  nose  and  a  bald  head, 
and  was  in  the  Treasury. 

*'  Yes,"  returned  the  recumbent  dramatic  student,  ^  it  seems  smart 
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enough.  At  least  I  see  Dejazet  is  tQ  blow  tobacco-sraoke  out  at  her 
Dose  and  ears,  while  she's  swinging  in  a  hammock/' 

"Good,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  a  young  gentleman  about  to  be 
attached  to  an  embassy.  He  was  an  exceedingly  clever  person,  who 
fi%w  through  the  game  of  most  people  so  well  that  it  made  him  in- 
different about  playing  his  own, — so  stupider  men  won  the  stakes  of 
life,  while  he  lounged  round  its  tables,  uttering  sarcasms.  "  Good 
— that's  epigrammatic,  very.  I  shall  go  and  ask  Mitchell  for  a 
box." 

"^  Stop,"  said  Lynford,  "  I  think  here's  something  incorrect :  give 
UB  a  dictionary,  somebody." 

^  Read  it  out,"  said  two  or  three  voices. 

^  Stay,  until  I  see  whether  it's  fit  for  your  minds,"  said  Horace. 
'^  No,  I  see,  I  misunderstood  a  bit  of  arffot  All  right ;  it's  quite 
moral    I  suppose  I  needn't  read  it" 

^  I  don't  know,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  slowly.  ^  I  think  I  should 
wish  to  hear  you  read  any  thing  moral.  You'd  be  sure  to  lay  the 
emphasis  wrongly,  as  Garrick  and  Gifford  did  when  Johnson  defied 
them  to  repeat  the  ninth  commandment" 

^  Which  you  are  breaking  by  the  accusation.  I  have  got  St 
Augustine,  and  ^  whole  lot  ot  the  fathers  on  that  lower  shelf,  and  a 
set  of  St  Chrysoetom  is  being  bound  for  me,  come,"  said  Horace. 

^  And  ni  bet  you  half-a-crown  you  don't  know  who  St  Chrysostom 
waa,"  sAid  Mylne. 

"  He  helped  to  write  the  prayer-book,  I  know  that,^  said  Mr.  Foley, 
mshinff  in  with  his  hterary  aid.  "  I  saw  his  name  stuck  to  something 
in  it,  the  day  I  gave  my  sister  away.  So  he  must  have  hved — diet's 
aeo-   in  the  time  of  one  of  the  Edwards  or  Henries." 

^  We  must  really  get  you  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Record  OflSce,  Foley,"  said  Mylne,  dryly ;  "  your  historical  precision 
is  something  wonderful.  Your  tobacco  is  excellent,  Lynford  ;  where 
did  you  get  it  ? — of  a  sailor  who  had  also  smuggled  handkerchiefis  ?" 

Tlie  entrance  of  Carlyon  and  Paul  Chequerbent  afforded  an  agree- 
able diversion  to  the  young  men,  and  when  the  object  of  the  visit  was 
mentioned,  it  was  received  with  acclamation.  Carlyon  had  agreed 
with  Paul  that  if  Angela  would  give  her  supper,  the  best  way  would 
be  to  have  a  few  men,  who  would  keep  the  affair  in  tolerable  order, 
and  who  were  sufiSciently  men  of  the  world  to  forget  the  whole  busi- 
ness afterwards,  if  requested  so  to  do.  The  Treasury  gentleman, 
who  thought  he  spoke  well,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Carlyon, 
and  made  quite  a  Parliamentary  reference  to  his  honorable  friend 
who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  measure  before  them,  and  the 
vote  was  carried  unanimously,  with  an  apology  from  Charley  Mylne 
for  the  inaudibility  of  such  of  the  mover's  language  as  could  not  be 
beard,  and  the  want  of  neatness  in  such  as  could. 
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The  supper  was  duly  eaten. .  Paul  took  the  chair,  Wy vein,  aDd 
Lynford,  and  Mylne  being  spread  around  the  table.  Theiii  was  an 
author,  Mr.  Curd,  who  had  several  times  taken  Angela's  measure  very 
accurately,  for  his  pieces,  and  exclaimed  loudly  against  her  secesBion 
^  from  the  stage,  but  declared  that  he  should  now  go  into  a  coDvent, 
as  had  long-  been  his  strong  desire,  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
repenting  his  pieces  and  other  sins.  Anna  Ford  came,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  attracting  attention  to  her  white  hands.  Babj 
Waring  came,  and  pretended  to  be  very  much  vexed  at  various  allu- 
sions to  a  dear  but  absent  friend,  but  in  reality  felt  complimented,  us 
everybody  saw.  A  few  other  lady  members  of  the  company  ap- 
peared, including  Mrs.  Boddle,  who  came  to  play  propriety  and  keep 
everybody  quiet,  which  she  did  by  out-talking  and  out-drinking  every- 
body during  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  and  afterwards  snoriDg 
beyond  all  cure  from  salts,  sarcasms,  or  shaking.  But  there  was 
little  need  of  any  exhortations  from  her,  for  the  ladies  were  all  singu- 
larly decorous.  Indeed,  Anna  Ford,  whose  grief  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  a  triumphant  rival  was  very  great,  deemed  it  her  duty  to  be 
sentimental,  and  several  times  attracted  attention  to  her  beantifbl 
white  hands,  by  dashing  away  therewith  what  were  not  believed  to 
be  tears.  There  was  much  talking  and  laughter,  and  stories  were 
told,  true  and  false,  of  everybody  who  was  not  present,  and  of  some 
who  were — vile  puns  were  committed  with  impunity — &adjeux  de 
mot  of  a  better  order  were  flung  to  no  dull  audience.  The  supper 
proceeded  merrily,  and  even  Mr.  Curd  declared  that  be  should  hafe 
no  objection  to  Angela's  taking  leave  of  the  stage  every  Saturdij 
night. 

**  We  expect  a  better  thing  than  that  from  you.  Curd,''  aaid  Martin 
Foley.  "  (3ome,  be  brilliant.  Remember,  Wy vem,  and  Mylne,  and 
myself  are  present  to  listen." 

"•  Do  you  think,  then,"  said  Curd,  '^  that,  like  charcoal  in  oxygen, 
one  only  becomes  brilliant  in  a  bad  atmosphere  ?"  ' 

^^Yes,  that's  more  like  smartness,"  said  Charley  Mylne,  ooollf. 
**  Be  encouraged,  Curd,  you  may  be  witty  yet." 

*^  You  have  already  thrown  aside  the  seal  I  gave  you.  Miss  Livior- 
stone,  I  observe.  Your  note  to  me  was  sealed  with  an  unpardonable 
device." 

^*  But  the  note  was  as  civil  as  usual,  I  suppose,"  interrupted  Curd. 

^^  In  spite  of  the  seal.  Sealum^  non  animam^  mutat :  if  yott 
undei-stand  that,  Mylne." 

"I  don't,"  said  Mylne;  "but  Anna  Ford  thinks  it's  something 
improper,  and  begs  you  will  explain  it." 

"  On  !  Vm  sure,"  cried  Anna,  coloring,  **  I — " 

**  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  answer  the  man  in  the  galleiy  made  to 
Elliston  ?"  broke  in  Mrs.  Boddle,  suddenly. 
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"  A  great  many  times^"  said  Lynford.  "  Tell  it  again,  Mrs.  Boddle ; 
you  tell  it  so  nicely,  and  we  all  like  it." 

**  But,  perhaps,  there's  somebody  here  that  hasn't  heard  it,"  said 
the  undaunted  Mrs.  Boddle.  "•  You  see,  Eliiston  had  raised  the  prices 
to  the  boxes  and  the  gallery  during  the  race  week  at  Gloucester." 

**  You  said  Shrewsbury,  last  time,"  said  Mylne. 

"And  York  the  time  before,"  said  Curd.  "I  won't  play,  if  you 
don't  play  fair." 

**  So  there  was  a  riot,'*  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle  ;  "  and  Eliiston  had 
to  come  forward  and  apolo^'ze." 

^  Did  he  do  it  as  Phosphor  did  one  night,"  said  Horace,  ^  and  tell 
the  house — what  did  you  say,  Charley  ? — that  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  them  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Mrs.  Boddle ;  "  he  was  very  polite.  There  was  a  man 
in  the  gallery — " 

*^  Ah !"  said  Charley  Mylne,  "  that  is  What  has  been  weighing  on 
my  mind,  and  preventing  me  from  sleeping  of  a  night.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  you,  Mrs.  Boddle ;  but  was  that  man  marked 
with  the  small-pox  ?" 

**In  the  gallery,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boddle,  "who  had  been  the 
noisiest  person  present,  disturbing  everybody  near  him." 

**  The  Boddle  of  the  gallery,  in  fact,"  said  Curd. 

^  To  him  Eliiston  lo<£ed  up.  '  Fll  speak  to  the  ladies  and  sentle- 
men  presently,'  says  Eliiston ;  '  but,  first,  Fll  have  a  word  with  you. 
What  do  you  cry  Old  Prices  for  ?  I  have  not  altered  the  price  to 
the  gallery,  so  the  grievance  is  nothing  to  you,  sir.  Of  what  do  you 
oomplain,  sir,  eh  f  " 

•*  A  very  good  story,"  said  Charley  Mylne.     "  Tell  us  another." 

•*  *  Of  what  do  you  complain,  sir  V  says  Eliiston.  *  Of  your  in- 
fernal avarice,'  says  the  man ;  *  for  if  you  hadn't  riz  the  price  to  the 
pit,  Fd  be  sitting  there  instead  of  here.'  So  he  had  him,  you  see." 
And  Mrs.  Boddle  emptied  another  glass  of  its  champagne,  and  every- 
body applauded. 

"  Before  Mrs.  Boddle  tells  us  that  story  affain,  as  we  all  hope  and 
believe  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  do  by-and-Dy,"*said  Charley  Mylne, 
rising,  **  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two.  We  all  know  that  this  is  the 
last  occasion  upon  which  we  are  likely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  Miss 
Livingstone's  company  among  us.  We  all,  also,  know  the  happy  cir- 
cumstance which  will  occasion  so  much  unhappiness  to  us,  while  it 
places  her  a  few  years  sooner  than  her  talents  would  have  done,  in  a 
position  of  affluence.  And  we  all  know  how  dear  she  is,  and  why, 
to  everybody  here.  A  speech  could  therefore  tell  nobody  any  thing, 
and  would  be  out  of  place  and  formal.  It  seems  to  me  thai  the  best 
thinff  we  can  say  is,  *  God  bless  her.' " 

luny  a  more  eloquent  speech  has  called  up  far  less  feeling  in  reply. 
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Angy  rose  hastily  after  each  guest  had  greeted  her,  and  she  thought 
she  could  answer  them.  But  she  looked  right  and  left,  and  the  full 
heart  ran  over.  She  could  only  cry — ^aud  they  had  their  answer. 
And  while  Horace  whispered  a  few  words  to  her,  everybody,  with 
the  good-natured  intention  of  not  observing  her  sensations,  dashed  off 
in  fill!  talk. 

"  Charley,"  shouted  Martin  Foley,  ^*  your  oratory  reminds  me  of 
what  some  wretched  French  preacher  said  of  Bourdaloue, '  II  preeki 
fort  bien,  et  mot  bienfort,^ " 

^  So  it  ought  to  remind  you,"  said  Myloe,  with  his  usual  composure, 
*^  only  I  never  heard  you  try  at  all.  Befpn  now,  and  tell  us  something 
about  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  It's  an  interesting  passage  in  histoiy, 
you  know." 

*'  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Mylne,"  said  Anna  Ford, 
earnestly. 

^  I'm  so  sorry,  dear,"  said  Charles  Mylne,  ^  for  I  had  some  thougfati 
of  proposing  to  you  this  very  evening.    Why  ?" 

^  Because  you  laugh  at  everybody  so." 

*'  My  love,  I  should  have  very  littie  to  laugh  about,  after  you  had 
married  me.  Don't  reftise  me  on  that  account,  don't  What's  that 
Paul  there  drawing  on  the  table  with  the  wine  you  have  spilt  9" 

"  Why,  it's  a  gibbet,"  said  Foley.  "  Can't  you  leave  your  kw- 
Btudies  at  home  when  you  come  out  to  supper  9" 

^  An  omen,  perhaps,"  said  Paul,  looking  up,  rather  confounded  at 
the  breach  of  etiquette  he  had  been  committing ;  but  he  had  beea 
in  a  sort  of  dream  for  some  days. 

^  An  omen,  no  doubt,"  said  Mylne,  gravely.  ^  A  gibbet  drawn  in 
wine  by  your  own  hand." 

^*  Let  us  hope  you  will  &lsify  the  proverb.  In  vino  veriUuJ^  ssid 
Mr.  Curd. 

"  Who  read  Anthony  Sadler's  letter,  about  his  new  piece — ^I  mean 
his  new  translation — in  yesterday's  paper  ?"  asked  Mylne. 

**  I,"  said  Curd.  *'  The  letter  is  foolish  and  false ;  but  as  Anthonj 
Sadler  has  added  his  initials  to  the  postscript,  he  manages  to  tell  two- 
thirds  of  the  truth  that  way." 

*^  How  spiteful  I"  said  three  or  four  voices ;  for  everybody  under- 
stands the  satire  of  calling  names. 

"  Sadler's  wife  is  a  clever  woman,"  said  Foley.  "  She  was  in 
Naples  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  heard  that  an  enemy  of  hers,  a  Mr& 
MTantile,  or  some  such  name,  who  is  the  wealthy  widow  of  an  iroo- 
master,  was  coming  there.  So  Mrs.  Sadler  inscribed  a  number  of 
visiting  cards  with  Mrs.  MTantile's  name,  adding  that  any  commands  in 
the  ironmongery  line  would  be  gratefully  received  ;  and  these  cards 
she  caused  to  be  left,  a  day  or  two  before  la  M'Pantile  arrived,  at  all  the 
houses  to  which  an  English  visitor  is  likely  to  get  acoeea.     When  ths 
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poor  woman  came,  and  presented  her  introductions,  she  was  treated  as 
a  traveller  for  an  iron  shop,  and,  I  am  told,  received  a  great  number 
of  very  good  orders  from  the  Neapolitan  aristocracy,  for  English 
saucepans  and  gridirons.^' 

"  That  iron  must  have  entered  into  her  soul,^  said  Wyvem. 

"  I  am  a  miserable  hostess  to-night,*^  said  Angela,  who  had  spoken 
very  little.  "  But  I  trust  everybody  is  taking  care  of  everybody  else. 
Anna^  dear,  are  you  attended  to  ?'' 

^  Not  half  so  closely  as  she  will  be  attended  to  on  Monday  night, 
I  can  tell  her,'^  said  Mylne.  "  I  am  going  to  the  theatre  with  a  l^k 
of  the  piece  and  a  pencil.  I  shall  sit  in  the  front  of  the  dress-circle, 
and  woe  to  her  if  she  misses  a  word  of  her  part." 

**  It  is  too  bad  of  you,*^  said^Anna,  *^  to  tease  and  make  me  nervous." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  dashed  in  Mrs.  Boddle,  suddenly  waking 
up,  ^  you'll  do  very  well.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  answer  that  £llis- 
ton  received  from  the  man  in  the  gallery  ?" 

"  Never,  never,"  said  a  dozen  voices.     "  Do  tell  us  that." 

^  Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  hazily  round,  and  making 
long  pauses.  "  I  seem — to  think — ^that  I— did  tell — ^you  that — story. 
But,"  she  added,  after  a  very  long  stop, "  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  like,  a  story 
about  an  answer  which  Elliston  received  from  a  man  in  the  gallery." 

"^  Shall  I  take  her  into  the  next  room,  Angy  dear,"  said  a  pretty 
little  girl,  sitting  near  the  speaker,  ^  and  let  her  lie  down  f 

It  was  fortunate  for  that  young  lady  that  Paul  Chequerbent  knew 
something  of  one  of  Mrs.  Boddle's  characteristics  when  outraged 
under  slight  excitement  She  took  no  notice  of  the  remark  for  a  few 
moments,  but  Paul  was  watching  her.  Suddenly  her  eye  gleamed 
fiercely,  and  her  ample  hand  flew  through  the  air  with  a  force  which, 
liad  the  blow  fallen  as  intended,  upon  the  plump  white  shoulders  of 
the  last  speaker,  would  have  effected  signal  vengeance.  But  just  as 
the  heavy  arm  swung  round,  Paul  rapidly  pulled  the  young  lady 
l>ackwards,  and  the  full  vengeance  of  Mrs.  Boddle  descended  upon  a 
plate  of  jelly.  The  sight  of  the  glutinous  morsels  upon  her  hand 
awoke  a  new  train  of  thought  Imagining  that  she  had  met  with 
Booie  frightful  accident^  Mrs.  Boddle  insisted  upon  immediately  going 
to  a  surgeon,  and  this  whim  being  humored,  she  was  led  from  the 
room  to  the  staircase,  upon  which  she  insisted  on  sitting,  and  where 
she  was  heard  narrating  the  story  about  Elliston,  by  instalments,  at 
various  periods  of  the  night 

•*  I  begged  her  to  come  and  play  Propriety,"  said  Angy,  a  good 
deal  distn^eed  at  the  matron's  unseemly  conduct 

**  And  she  was  not  perfect  in  the  part,  that's  all,"  said  Horace. 
"  What  does  it  matter  ?     I'll  take  it,  for  her,  at  short  notice." 

"  The  indulgence  of  the  audience  is  requested,"  said  Mylne,  "  as 
the  new  performer  is  quite  out  of  his  usual  line." 
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"  It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  all  talking  shop  to-night,''  said 
Curd.  **  I  presume  it  is  out  of  compliment  to  Miss  LivingstoDe,  who 
is  not  likely  to  hear  this  sort  of  thing  again." 

'*  Unless  she  should  command  private  theatricals  at  Rookton,'*  said 
Horace  Lynford ;  ^  in  which  case  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  engaged.'' 

*'  All  our  private  characters  are  irreproachable,"  said  Mylne, "  which 
is  now  the  test  o£  theatrical  ability,  you  know,  Angela." 

"  I  hear  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  to  examine  players  as  well 
as  plays  in  future,"  said  Foley,  ^^  and  that  a  low  comedian  will  be 
licensed  if  he  can  say  his  commandments — a  walking  gentleman  wiU 
be  expected  to  know  the  whole  Catechism ;  but  a  tragedian  must 
brinff  certificates  from  the  churchwardens  and  beadle.** 

*^  xhe  play's  the  thing  in  which  we'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
actor,"  said  Wyvem. 

**  When  men  begin  to  quote  Shakspeare,  it  is  a  sign  they  are  unfit 
for  rational  society,"  said  Horace.  **  Turn  us  all  out,  Angela,  it'i 
getting  late." 

The  party  broke  up,  and  as  the  last  guest  departed,  Angela  liviDfl- 
stone  felt  as  did  Rasselas,  when  the  gates  of  the  Happy  Valley  dtfA- 
ed  behind  him. 


■#•» 


CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

A  priest's  okll. 

A  COTTAGE  amie,  while  it  continues  a  mere  cottage,  is  the  pret- 
tiest, if  not  the  pleasantest  place  one  can  live  in.  But  it  should  ^^ 
main  as  originally  planned.  If  all  the  advantages  of  a  great  hooee 
are.  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  little  one,  the  latter  becomes  an  absuiditj. 
for  living  in  a  cottage  implies  a  certain  amount  of  restraint  and  of 
self-denial,  and  if  one  can  dispense  with  these,  why  live  in  a  cottage  t 
What  numbers  of  charming  little  homes,  built  in  perfect  taste,  aod 
with  an  eye  to  real  cottage  life,  have  been  distended,  distorted,  aud 
destroyed  by  tenants  who,  like  the  weeds  over  the  late  Mr.  GiflFord'i 
Anna,  "  had  no  business  there."  The  rising — and  early  rising — poli- 
tician, taking  his  morning  ride,  sees  one  of  the  modest  nests,  and  is 
struck  by  the  thought  that  it  would  be  a  delightful  place  to  studj 
Mill  and  Bentham  in,  and  suck  out  the  mystery  of  Blue  Books.  H« 
takes  it,  and  is  so  pleased  at  not  hearing  carriage-wheels,  that  b« 
wants  a  library.    He  builds  one,  three  times  as  laige  as  any  nxMn  i> 
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t  cottage — sits  down  in  it  and  composes  a  crack  speech — the  Min- 
»r  notices  him — Lady  Caroline  Loriraer  marries  him — the  cottage 
To  Let.  It  is  taken  by  a  rich  stock-broker,  for  somebody  whom 
Bome times  introduces  as  his  wife,  never  to  his  wife.  The  M.  P. 
a  content  to  put  up  his  horses  at  the  inn-stables,  but  Mrs.  Mont- 
>rency  (nie  Muggs)  must  have  a  coach-house  for  her  brougham 
d  her  little  chaise,  and  a  stall  with  enamelled  managers  for  the 
rling  long-tailed  ponies,  Lord  Archibald's  farewell  present.  •  So  a 
ge  library,  coach-house,  and  stables  are  added  to  our  poor  httle 
ttage.  But  Pemambuco  Bonds  suddenly  drop,  and  there  is  some- 
ng  rotten,  old  city  men  say,  elsewhere,  for  the  funds  are  at  par — 
case  of  high  fever — the  stock-broker  is  out  of  the  "  house,"  and 
3  sheriff  is  in  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Montmorency,  who  was  always 
adicting  something  of  the  sort,  particularly  when  she  wanted  re- 
Miring  with  a  little  jewellery,  is  gone  to  Paris.  Mrs.  Knautch, 
B  wealthy  half-caste  widow  from  Calcutta,  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
eping  his  in  her  sickly  yellow  little  boy,  James  M^Jaggemaut 
Qautch,  the  only  child  of  herself  and  the  deceased  Scotch  Political 
»ident  at  Hadgicumbad,  is  pleased  with  the  cottage,  and  buys  it. 
le  builds  a  new  bath-room,  and  runs  out  a  great  pavilion  to  the 
uth  (the  best  side  of  the  house,  but  what  signifies  that  under  the 
xsumstances  ?),  with  a  glass  roof  and  felt  and  flannel  lining,  where 
e  young  M'Jaggemaut  can  languish  about  with  his  Ayah  in  all 
satoers.  Just  as  it  is  finished,  James  imprudently  looks  out  at  an 
st  window,  and  speedily  rejoins  his  father  in  whatever  place  (no 
ubt  a  comfortable  one)  Scotch  Political  Residents  go  to.  The 
ly  of  the  Indian  weeds  weds  the  sleek  plump  clergyman  who  has 
lited  her  in  her  affliction.  The  clergyman,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
lekness,  is  a  faithful  pastor,,  wants  a  school-room  for  his  Sunday 
iiolars,  and  proposes  to  use  the  pavilion,  but  the  poor  Indian  lady 
11  not  allow  a  bandelore  and  a  chicken's  merry- thought,  her  lost 
lid's  favorite  playthings,  to  be  moved  from  the  floor  where  he  had 
\t  left  them.  So  our  cottage  is  further  improved  by  a  long  school- 
use  being  annexed  to  Mrs.  Montmorency's  stables.  The  Bishop 
lis,  after  a  confirmation,  is  pleased  with  the  particular  Madeira  and 
rid  orthodoxy  of  his  host,  and  when  the  bed-ridden  rector's  gout 
38  to  his  stomach,  our  clergyman  gets  the  living.  There  is  a  capi- 
I  rectory-house,  with  pineries,  close  to  the  church,  and  the  cottage 
once  more  To  Let.  A  crack  party  of  guardsmen  take  it  for  a 
jnth,  through  a  confidential  box-keeper  in  a  white  cravat,  who  im- 
udently  mystifies  the  clergyman  as  to  the  object  of  his  employers, 
Qting  at  a  charity  bazaar,  for  the.  benefit  of  the  Moravian  Missions, 
lich  the  Church  rather  recognizes  than  not  Private  theatricals  are 
»t  up  in  the  M^Jaggemaut  pavilion,  and  Mrs.  Joybells  comes  down, 
th  ner  beautiful  laugh  and  her  beautiful  sister^  to  ^lay  *'  B\4^^ 
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Nutts**  and  ^  Mrs.  Trictrac.''  But  a  groom  who  get»  oonfiised  be- 
tween his  various  missions  (none  of  tbem  very  Moravian  in  charao- 
ter)  of  scene-shifting,  dressing  his  masters,  laying  the  supper,  beating 
the  diiim,  playing  supemumeiary,  and  generally  making  himself  use- 
ful and  tipsy,  sets  fire  to  the  library,  and  having  vainly  attempted  to 
extinguish  the  flames  with  the  contents  of  the  decanters,  with  a 
^  happy  audacity''  locks  the  door  and  says  nothing  on  the  subject, 
until  the  parish  engine  opens  upon  the  supper  party,  and  washes  the 
lobster  salad  into  Captain  de  Belvidere's  embroidered  shirt  bosom. 
That  side  of  the  house  is  destroyed,  but  the  Guards  send  the  clei]B(j- 
man  a  most  polite  and  gentlemanly  note  with  a  check,  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  damage  is  repaired,  at  the  least  posnble 
expense,  by  running  up  brickwork  to  hide  the  hole,  and  whitewash- 
ing it  on  the  outside.  And  then  the  poor  cottage,  with  all  its  ad- 
denda and  delenda,  utterly  perverted  from  the  pretty  thing  it  was 
when  Mr.  St  Precis  (now  a  severely  baited  Under-Secretary  of  State) 
took  that  morning's  ride,  accepts  one  of  the  two  policemen  of  the  Til- 
lage in  the  light  of  a  tenant,  until  other  occupants  shall  be  caught 

Not  such  had  been  the  fortunes  of  a  cottage,  in  which,  three  dajs 
after  the  encounter  at  the  theatre-door,  Carlyon  met  Lilian  Trevelyaa. 
It  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Thames,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  metropolis.  The  village  in  whose  neighborhood  it  was 
placed  had  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  quiteness,  and  the  permis- 
sion which  its  seclusion  afforded  for  the  practice  of  not  an  ungracefbl 
economy.  A  railroad,  which  had  cloven  that  part  of  the  county,  had 
luckily  flung  down  its  iron  rod  some  miles  from  Sling^eld,  and  tlM 
steam-scream  was  faintly  heard  through  the  intervening  woodlaiKk 
The  lazy  barge  and  the  fisherman's  blunt-ended  punt  were  the  odIt 
vessels  that  glided  under  the  cottage  windows,  except  when  a  weary 
party  of  rowers,  spending  their  strength  for  naught,  rushed  wildly 
past,  with  flushed  faces  and  starting  muscles,  in  piteous  contrast  with 
the  calm  repose  around.  The  infrequent  report  of  the  gun,  announ- 
cing the  death  or  escape  of  field-fare  or  wood-pigeon — for  there 
was  little  titled  game  in  the  neighborhood — was  the  noisiest  sound 
heard  during  many  a  month  at  Slingsfield.  It  was,  in  truth,  as  tran- 
quil a  place  as  one  could  wish  for, — a  quiet  comer  in  the  world's 
arena,  where  one  could  regain  one's  breath  after  the  last  life-grapple, 
and  nerve  one's  strength  for  the  next 

The  cottage — Lily  Nook  it  had  been  called  by  one  set  of  owners, 
who  liked  that  name  better  than  Estramadura  House,  the  ambitious 
title  it  fii-st  bore — was  really  a  cottage.  Except  where  the  surround- 
ing trees  had  been  partially  cleared  away  to  afford  a  better  view  of 
the  bright  stream  behind  it,  the  house  was  completely  shrouded  from 
sight  by  foliage ;  and  along  the  Httle-frequented  road  in  front  a  trav- 
eller might  pass  without  noticing  the  building,  unless  the  curling 
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aught  his  eye,  or  a  tiny  gate,  dividing  the  luxuriant  hedge, 
I  his  attention  as  he  went  by.  But  had  a  traveller  on  the 
I  we  are  about  to  describe  pushed  back  that  usually  unresist- 
cet,  he  would  instantly  have  found  himself  in  a  pleasant  rest- 
s,  rendered  chiefly  pleasant  by  the  innumerable  tokens  of  a 
)  presence  and  care.  A  large  garden,  a  consfderable  portion 
i  was  laid  in  smooth  grass,  studded  with  plots  of  rich-looking 
ick  with  flowers— -chosen  as  much  for  their  grace  and  bright- 
for  their  conventional  value — filled  the  space  between  the 
md  the  rose-clustered  verandah  of  the  cottage.  A  grave 
walked  heavily  about,  occasionally  uttering  a  gentle  croak, 
tly>  seeing  no  object  in  screaming.  An  Italian  greyhound,  its 
riously  hidden  under  its  fragile  paws,  reposed  on  a  garden 
meath  which  slumbered  a  priceless  King  Charleses  spaniel, 
ail,  troubled  by  a  dream,  aflbrded  subject  for  speculation  to 
t  bird.  A  long-spouted,  light-built  watering-pot  lay  on  the 
iar  a  large  basket,  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  gardening  gloves ; 
mless  the  traveller  were  as  dull  as  if  he  were  travelling  for 
K)se  of  making  a  book,  he  could  not  fail  to  divine  that  a  iady 
intly  been  interrupted  in  some  light  floricultural  duty. 
,  for  the  time.  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle  were  pleasantly 
and  their  host  was  the  priest — ^the  Reverend  Cyprian  Hey- 

'ood's  father  had  been  a  man  of  note  and  of  notoriety.  His 
was  derived  from  the  stem,  strange,  fiery  house  which  kept 
in  blood  and  broil  for  ^ve  hundred  stormy  years,  and,  as  a 
fashionable  historian  records,  ^  never  shed  the  blood  of  a 
'  Its  fiercest  representative,  thanks  to  the  Baron  Marochetti, 
ok  his  seat  in  magnificent  proportions,  in  Palace  Yard,  but 
ue  was  not  commonplace  enough  tor  the  locality,  so  it  has 
iseated  upon  petition.  The  elder  Heywood  was  placed  in 
5  in  one  of  those  departments  of  our  military  service  in  which 
sllect  and  its  severe  cultivation  are  necessary  to  success.  The 
nginecr  speedily  distinguished  himself,  and  an  accident  which 
a  model  of  his  preparation  under  the  eye  of  a  royal  soldier, 
ave  insui^  his  merits  a  due  appreciation,  and  have  rewarded 
r  a  speedy  promotion  ;  but,  unhappily  for  Heywood,  he  was 
3r,  in  times  when  few  authorities  could  safely  allow  young 
Jiink.  And  he  thought  intemperately — be  this  the  proof. 
I  Heywood,  descendant  of  the  royal  Plantagenets,  lieutenant  in 
il  Engineers,  protege  of  a  royal  duke,  became  a  Radical.  And 
d  was  not  a  man  who,  having  become  a  convert,  could  nurse 
creed  in  safety.  The  startled  mess-table  soon  had  the  benefit 
lumination,  and  the  colonel  (who  hated  AUred^s  good  looks 
wing-room  successes)  lost  no  time  in  apprising  thft  d>ak^  ^3l^^ 
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his  young  friend  the  lieutenant  disapproved  of  the  hanging  the  Not- 
tingham rioters.  Almost  anybody  else  would  have  been  at  once  dia- 
dismissed  the  service. 

But  the  House  of  Brunswick  has  at  times  manifested  a  regard  for 
talent,  a  regard  which,  had   that    house's  immediate   predecesBOfB 
shown  more  fritjuently,  1688  might  have  been  a  less  significant  num- 
ber.    That  model  pontoon  was  the  cleverest  thing  the  duke  had  ever 
seen,  and  his  royal  highness  declared  he  would  never  believe  that  a 
man  who  could  make  that  could  really  talk  such  d —  something  non- 
sense.    He  sent  for  Heywood,  and  in  the  most  good-natured  manner, 
told  him  he  supposed  that  the  young  man  had  been  indulging  in  the 
bottle ;  that  he,  the  duke,  was  not  an  ascetic,  and  liked  good  wine, 
and  a  good  lot  of  it,  but  there  were  times  and  seasons,  and  so  fortL 
But  Heywood  was  too  young  to  take  the  duke's  kindly  hint,  and  in- 
stead of  darting  through  the  loophole,  thought  he  had  obtained  a 
capital  opportunity  of  turning  a  prince  of  the  blood  into  a  democrat 
So,  premising  that  a  Plantagenet  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
rabble,  as  rabble,  Heywood  explained  to  the  duke  the  real  object  of 
all  governments,  and  laid  down  a  variety  of  propositions  which,  his 
royal  highness  remarked,  ^*  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  only 
from  their  proper  place,  the  criminal's  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey." 
Heywood  was  undaunted,  but  at  last  the  duke,  who  could  put  up 
with  much  from  a  man  who  could  put  down  such  a  pontoon,  indig- 
nantly demanded  that  the  earnest  orator  should  give  his  word  of 
honor  never  to  breathe  another  word  of  politics  before  his  brother 
officers.     This  Heywood  refused,  and  his  horsefaced  colonel  had  the 
speedy  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  mess  that  his  rival  was  no 
longer  in  His  Majesty's  army. 

The  dauntless  Alfred  brought  his  case  before  the  public,  and  ob- 
tained some  sympathy.  Some  of  the  radical  clubs  wished  to  enga^ 
him  as  a  public  lecturer  on  democracy — a  teacher  whose  duties,  id 
those  days,  demanded  no  small  amount  of  military  pluck.  But  the 
refined  ex-soldier  found  his  patrons  so  dirty,  and,  moreover,  was  so 
incensed  at  their  complaints  that  he  denounced  kinff-crafl  instead  of 
King  George,  that  he  speedily  renounced  them ;  and  refraining  from 
personal  intercourse,  enlightened  them  and  the  world  in  a  series  of 
tracts,  for  which  he  was  incontinently  fined  and  imprisoned.  This,  of 
course,  confirmed  him  in  his  principles ;  he  escaped  to  America,  and 
was  ofiered  all  kinds  of  rewards  if  he  would  bring  his  engineering 
skill,  then  greatly  in  demand  with  the  Americans,  to  bear  against  his 
countrymen.  Oswego,  then  about  to  be  taken  by  the  English,  was 
pointed  out  to  him  as  a  place  which,  if  he  could  save,  he  might  name 
his  guerdon.  He  named  his  second,  and  shot  the  officer  dead  who 
brought  him  the  proposal.  Heywood  then  managed  to  reach  Trini- 
dad, where  he  was  very  well  received,  and  might  have  beconM  • 
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planter ;  but  choosing  rather  to  advocate,  in  society,  the  rights  of  the 
bkcks,  nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  being  murdered  but  an 
insurrection  of  the  blacks  themselves,  in  a  poition  of  the  island  where 
resided  a  family  to  which  he  had  peculiarly  attached  himself.  The 
negroes  threatened  to  sack  the  house,  Heywood  waxed  furious,  for- 
got all  the  rights  of  color,  and  huriied  to  the  defence  of  his  host^s 
beautiful  daughters.  By  a  contrivance  which  savored  more  of  the 
officer  of  engineers  than  the  liberator  of  mankind,  he  skilfully  blew 
up  a  whole  barn-full  of  blood-thirsty  blacks,  and  so  terrified  the  other 
assailants,  that  the  militia  shot  them  down  with  ^reat  comfort  and 
safety.  The  feat  obtained  for  the  deliverer  the  hand  of  a  young  lady, 
whom  her  sangaree-topiug  father  had  refused  to  the  handsome  re- 
former; and  ailer  the  peace  they  came  to  England.  There  Hey- 
wood recommenced  writing  Badicalism ;  and  one  day  while  correcting 
the  sheets  of  a  treatise  proving  that  we  had  no  right  to  attack  Napo- 
leon, he  knocked  down  the  publisher  for  using  an  offensive  term  about 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  As  good,  zealous,  vulgar  partymen  said — 
What  teas  to  be  done  with  such  a  man  ? 

Alfred  could  spend  money,  and  his  wife  could  not  save  it.  He 
became  embarrassed,  and  retired  into  Whales,  whence  he  issued  mani- 
festoes proving  the  illegahty  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  During  this 
retirement  his  wife,  the  Creole,  died,  having  perhaps  but  scarcely  soft- 
ened the  misfortunes  of  her  ardent,  affectionate  husband,  by  her  lack 
of  endurance,  and  her  murmuring  remiuiscences  of  the  days  of  Trini- 
dad luxury.  But  Hey  wood's  love  endured  to  the  last  His  affections 
were  as  strong  as  his  energies,  and  he  suffered  more  under  this  shock 
than  under  all  his  other  troubles.  But  he  continued  tooRrrite ;  and, 
as  various  changes  and  reforms  took  place  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
be  had  written  rec/Ommending  them  all,  and  more,  he  regularly  attrib- 
uted every  measure  to  the  result  of  his  own  suggestions.  The  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Act  (which  he  considered  as  having  been  chiefly 
brought  about  by  eight  pamphlets  of  his  at  threepence  each)  induced 
him  to  apply  to  Earl  Grey  for  a  situation  ;  but  uot  obtaining  this,  he 
wrote  a  ninth  pamphlet,  showing  that  Whiggism  was  mere  oligarchy, 
and  that  no  nation  could  prosper  under  it 

So  the  elder  Heywood  lived,  and  so  he  died — a  slave  to  impulse, 
and  mistaking  impulse  for  conviction :  thoroughly  honest,  and  utterly 
useless,— sometimes  atoning  for  a  horribly  irascible  disposition  by  acts 
of  almost  feminine  kindness,  and  at  other  times  making  the  few  who 
knew  his  worth  ashamed  to  defend  him  against  the  many  who  were 
irritated  by  his  folly.  He  had  but  one  son,  and  of  him  we  have 
already  seen  something.  What  was  the  son  of  such  a  man  likely  to 
be  ?  Hitherto  he  has  been  seen  only  as  the  skeptical  scorner  of  his 
fellows,  and  of  their  works  and  ways.  And  tnis  was  no  assumed 
charaoter — no  mask  to  be  thrown  off,  stage  fashion.     Conterop- 
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tuous  antagonism  was  the  habitual  attitude  of  Cyprian  Heywood^s 
mind. 

He  had  loved  his  father  with  an  affection  intensely  reciprocated. 
Were  it  not  profane  to  wish  the  absence  of  such  a  regard,  it  nad  been 
desirable,  perhaps,  that  the  two  hearts  had  been  more  estranged.  For 
the  younger  man^s  sa^e,  it  had  been  better  that  separation  had  occurred, 
and  that  nis  training  had  been  intrusted  to  other  hands  than  those  of 
his  accomplished  and  most  untrustable  father.  What  could  he  learn 
of  self-control,  of  perseverance,  of  wordly  wisdom,  from  the  fiery  ex- 
soldier,  duellist,  and  moralist  ?  And  even  the  ordinary  studies,  which 
no  one  was  more  competent  to  guide  than  Mr.  Heywood,  and  which 
were  begun  upon  a  sound  and  intellectual  plan,  were  always  abandoned 
by  the  elder  man,  with  a  speed  beyond  the  proverbial  fickleness  of 
youth.  But  nothing  separated  that  fifther  and  that  son  until  the 
death  of  the  elder  Heywood,  and  then  Cyprian  was  left  with  scant 
means,  a  fine  person,  a  keen  intellect,  and  an  untrained  moral  nature, 
to  do  his  share  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  soon  learned  to  step  aside,  and 
to  scoff  at  honest  and  energetic  combatants. 

But  the  son  of  such  a  man  as  Alfred  Heywood  could  not  become 
the  vulgar,  heartless  scomer,  in  whose  seat  we  are  warned  from  sitting. 
The  process  which  had  brought  him  to  the  condition  of  mind  we  have 
indicated,  had  also  furnished  him  with  reasons  for  the  want  of  ^ith 
that  was  in  him.  He  despised,  but  thought  he  knew  why.  His 
mind  had  been  wai-ped  by  defective  training,  his  spirit  soured  by  the 
circumstances  which  embittered  his  father^  life  and  his  own  eariv 
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days,  and  false  teasoning  was  the  result,  but  still  there  was  re«isoD. 
He  was  no  morose  cynic,  constitutionally  bitter.  On  the  oontrarv, 
when  Cyprian  Heywood  gave  himself  to  the  revel,  or  to  that  other 
youthful  folly,  which,  in  Soyerian  phrase,  is  "  stock"  for  romances, 
none  laughed  louder,  or  whispered  more  passionately.  He  had  the 
power  of  enjoyment — a  gift  less  largely  diffused  than  most  people  be- 
lieve. But  neither  his  nature  nor  his  circumstances  allowed  hira  to 
think  of  pleasure  as  life's  business ;  and  yet  what  better  occupation 
did  he  follow — that  proud  man,  who  imagined  that  when  he  retired 
within  himself,  and  sneered  at  all  that  pleased  himself  and  others,  be 
was  wiser  than  they  ? 

Heywood's  means,  some  relics  of  the  Trinidad  fortune,  were  scanty 
but  they  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  another  misfor- 
tune to  such  a  mind.  A  few  literary  ventures,  all  unsuccessfril  (for 
the  man  who  struggles  against  the  utterances  of  the  heart  has  small 
chance  to  reach  the  hearts  of  others,  and  Heywood  selected  themes  on 
the  passions  for  his  subjects,  as  men  of  that  class  often  will),  two  or 
thi-ee  efforts  to  obtain  employment  from  the  State,  which  met  with  » 
still  more  discouraging  fate,  and  Heywood  settled  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  was,  as  his  j(uther  had  been»  a  martyr,  of  whom  the  world 
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was  not 'worthy.  There  was  no  work  for  him  on  earth,  that  was 
clear. 

Whether  it  were  a  providential  interposition  or  an  unlucky  chance 
that  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  threw  him  into  the  society  of  a  Jesuit 
priest  older  than  himself,  but  whose  nature  either  was  similar  to  his 
own,  or  was  so  fashioned  for  the  occasion,  is  a  problem  which  a  reader 
will  solve  according  to  his  own  system  of  theological  algebra.  The 
young  Heywood  talked  through  a  good  many  evenings  with  his 
friend,  and  with  a  sudden  access  of  hereditary  impulse  determined  on 
having  a  view  of  the  world  from  a  new  position — the  Rock  of  Rome. 
He  entered  a  Jesuit  establishment,  and  was  speedily  appreciated,  and 
made  to  feel  that  it  was  so.  He  emerged,  in  due  course,  a  member 
of  the  society,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  of' the  best  years  of  life, 
we  find  him  at  the  outset  of  our  tale  still  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
order.  The  sei-vice  must  have  suited  him.  It  is  said  that  the  order 
can  find  service  that  suits  every  mind,  though  I  suspect  that  this  is 
not  the  key  to  the  Jesuit  riddle.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Cyprian 
Heywood  was  held  fast  by  the  arms  of  the  Eternal  Church,  and 
enjoyed  his  captivity  more  than  he  had  enjoyed  his  purposeless 
freedoip. 

Lily  Nook  was  the  house  which,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Trevelyans 
from  Aspen  Court  by  the  victorious  Wilmslows,  Heywood  had  pro- 
vided for  Miss  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle.  We  have  seen  them  in  their 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  ugly  house  of  the  grim  apothecary.  Mar- 
dyke,  at  Lynfield.  They  are  now  in  a  more  graceful  shelter,  and 
Heywood  is  their  host 

And  now  for  a  few  words  showing  why  we  shall  henceforth  have 
little  time  for  lingering.  Who  remembers — who  does  not  remember 
— one  of  those  grand  events  which,  in  late  spring  or  early  summer 
assemble  our  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  f  The  head  of  Church 
and  State  is  there,  with  the  best  of  the  nobles,  and  surrounded  by  the 
richest  gathering  ever  made,  in  these  days,  of  a  nation's  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  notability.  All  is  enjoyment  and  excitement,  the  one 
derived  from  the  other,  and  both  in  perfection.  Need  we  name  the 
Great  Horse  Race  f 

It  is  but  with  three  minutes,  which  is  over-measure,  of  that  splendid 
day,  that  we  have  to  do.  You  have  seen  all  the  horses — ^they  have 
cantered  past  you  to  the  starting-place,  and  you  know  all  their  names, 
and  their  pedigrees,  and  their  previous  performances,  and  you  have 
talked  over  their  merits  and  demerits — Rookbury  is  vicious,  for  ex- 
ample, and  Wilmslow  is  of  good  stock,  but  bad  temper,  and  Carlyon 
has  good  backers,  and  may  win — and  so  on.  There  is  something  to 
say  about  every  name  in  the  list  But  the  signal  is  given.  They  are 
o£  The  envied  Garter  of  the  tui:f  is  allotted ;  let  us  hope  not  to  a 
1^.    The  subdued  roar  runs  on  lik^  wildfire-— eyes  are  straining, 
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hearts  are  fluttering,  and  thieves  are  snatchiDfir  at  foi^tten  watches. 
Lord  Turfborough  breathes  so  hard — why  will  he  not  open  those 
tight  white  lips,  and  there  is  apoplexy  in  the  family,  too — the  fates 
have  settled  the  lodgings  of  Captain  De  Levant  at  Boulogne — and 
there  is  that  in  the  dressing-case  of  Hugh  Clarges  which  the  wretched 
suicide  ^of  to-night  has  used  lawfully  for  the  last  time.  They  come 
— they  come.  The  ruck  passes,  and  we  can  still  note  them  all,  and 
speculate  on  many  a  chance.  But  not  now.  Five  or  six  dear  them- 
selves away  from  the  main  body,  and  henceforth,  for  that  long  age, 
that  half  minute  of  concentrated  life,  we  see  those,  and  those  only. 
They  fuse  into  a  glistering  group ;  knife-like  whip  and  bloody  spur 
are  working  fiercely ;  another  moment,  and  all  is  over.  Lord  Turf- 
borough breathes  like  a  Christian,  the  Captain  remembers  what  a  bora 
it  is  to  be  sea-sick,  and  Hugh  Clarges,  with  a  spasm  of  remorse,  as  he 
thinks  of  a  pale,  gentle  wife,  determines  to  spare  her  poor  heart,  for 
the  first  time,  by  destroying  himself  elsewhere  than  at  home,  but, 
getting  furiously  mad  .with  brandy,  forgets  his  resolution. 

Some  five  or  six  forms  must  now  leave  our  rack,  and  the  rest,  for 
the  time,  must  be  forgotten ;  for  the  goal  is  not  very  far  off. 


^  > » 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

RBTINORATIO    AMORIS. 

Bernard  Carlton  had  ample  time,  during  his  journey  to  Lily 
Nook,  to  review  his  position  in  regard  to  Miss  Trevelyan.  For  the 
railway,  as  has  been  said,  crossed  the  country  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  that  quiet  coraer  of  the  world,  and  when  he  was  dropped 
at  the  nearest  station,  he  had  some  miles  to  get  over  as  he  might 
And  although  not  much  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  extenuil 
things  than  the  average  of  men  at  his  age,  he  was  not  much  com- 
ibrted  and  eneouraged  by  the  weary  jog-trot  of  the  provincial  convey- 
ance which  bore  him  to  Lilian.  As  he  crawled  along  a  dusty  road, 
which  alternately  appeared  to  him  intenninable  and  provokingly 
short,  he  reflected,  perhaps  more  seriouslv  than  he  had  compelled 
himself  to  do  before,  upon  the  rather  unuivorable  light  in  which  he 
must,  up  to  that  time,  stand  with  the  young  lady.  He  had,  of  course 
(who  has  not  ?)  much  faith  in  his  own  oratorical  powers,  but  as  be 
grew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  scene  where  they  must  be  exercised, 
tbey^  by  some  agency,  seemed  to  him  to  become  less  and  leas  respect- 
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able,  while  the  facts  agaiust  which  he  felt  that  he  had  to  contend 
grew  more  solid  and  grim.  He  was  convinced  that  the  priest's  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  him,  of  which,  notwithstanding  Heywood's 
apparent  frankness  and  familiarity  of  tone,  Carlyon  was  instinctively 
assured  would  have  done  its  worst  with  Miss  Trevelyan,  and,  unluckily, 
circumstances  had  enabled  the  priest  to  say  a  good  deal.  There  was 
that  particularly  awkward  scene  with  Mary  Maynard,  whom  Heywood 
had  found  in  the  very  arms  of  Carlyon.  This  might  be  explained 
away  to  a  certain  extent,  although  the  story  would  be  a  lame  one  at 
the  best,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  a  delicate  nature,  like  that 
of  Miss  Trevelyan,  quite  comprehend  that  it  was  possible  for  a  young 
lady,  moving  in  decent  society,  to  fling  herself  so  literaHy  at  a  young 
gentleman's  head  as  Miss  Maynard  had  been  pleased  to  do  in  the  case 
of  Bernard.  Still  this  might  be  got  over,  by  dint  of  indignation  at 
being  suspected,  and  of  passionate  eloquence.  B^t  what  was  to  be 
said  about  the  actress  ?  Carlyon's  conscience  acquitted  him — or  at 
least  discharged  him  with  a  Scottish  verdict  of  ^  not  proven," — in  the 
Maynard  affair ;  but  he  could,  by  no  process  of  sophism,  blind  him- 
self to  the  truth,  that  he  had  been  carrying  on  a  long  and  most  un- 
hesitating fliilation  with  the  rosy-mouthed  Baby  Waring,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  that  he  had  crowned  it  by  presenting  himself 
before  Lilian  in  the  full  flush  of  his  author's  triumph,  and  with  the 
fascinating  little  actress  on  his  arm,  the  chosen  companion  of  his  hour 
of  exultation.  These  reflections,  presented  in  all  the  varieties  an  in- 
genious mind  could  suggest,  made  the  cross-country  ride  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  Bernard  Cajrlyon. 

Still  he  had  determined  to  see  Lilian,  and  he  had  acted  upon  that 
determination  the  moment  he  had  obtained  a  clue  to  her  residence. 
He  had  been  bewildered  by  the  meeting  outside  the  theatre,  an  en- 
counter which  followed  so  closely  upon  the  excitement  of  his  succeaa, 
as  to  confuse,  in  some  measure,  his  usually  rapid  perceptions,  and  to 
delay  his  obtaining  an  interview.  For  he  should,  as  he  told  himself 
at  least  five  thousand  times,  have  instantly  followed  the  carriage,  and 
ascertained  Lilian's  address ;  but  the  suddenness  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  sensations  it  called  up,  for  once  deprived  Carlyon  of  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  the  chance  was  gone  before  he  remembered  that  he 
should  have  seized  it.  Baby  Waring  justly  complained  of  his  alter- 
nate silence  and  forced  loquacity  during  that  evening's  supper,  and 
had  a  good  cry  about  the  coldness  with  which  he  took  leave  of  her 
at  her  own  door,  without  a  word  about  seeing  her  again.  But  that 
pretty  young  lady's  troubles  were  slight  compared  with  those  of  Ber- 
nard during  the  next  few  days,  and  until,  by  dint  of  extreme  watch- 
fulness, he  caught  sight  of  the  priest  in  St.  Alban's  Place,  and  was 
apprised  by  him  one  evening,  in  answer  to  a  point-blank  question^ 
that  MisB  Trevelyan  and  her  uncle  were  at  L\l^  '^ooV.   ^qx  \a^ 
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Bernard  been  much  reassured  by  the  priest's  manner  at  that  inte^ 
view.  He  had  not  invited  Carlyon  to  come  down,  nor  had  he  made 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  one  topic  which  Hey  wood  knew  was  agi- 
tating the  young  Secretary,  but  had  talked  in  his  usual  keen  and 
scofi^Dg  way  upon  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  hour.  And — we  are 
strange  medleys — the  lover,  even  then,  could  find  time  to  remember 
that  the  author  was  slighted — not  a  syllable  did  Mr.  Heywood  say 
about  the  new  piece,  though  every  newspaper  (except  one,  whoee 
critic,  being  an  early  friend  of  Carlyon's,  naturally  grudged  him  every 
step  up  the  ladder)  had,  by  cordial  eulogy,  phu^  Love^  Honor^  and 
Obey  among  the  current  matters  of  town  talk. 

But  Bernard  had  obtained  Lilian's  address,  and  down  he  went 
early  in  the  following  morning  to  Lily  Nook.  He  reached  it  at  last, 
and  a  glance  at  the  scene  we  have  described  told  him  that  he  had 
been  directed  rightly.  As  he  was  giving  his  card  to  the  domestic, 
Lilian  herself  appeared  at  the  French  wiinlow,  and  her  little  foot  was 
on  the  grass  before  she  perceived  Carlyon.  A  moment,  and  he  was 
by  her  side — his  heart  most  unwarrantably  throbbing  with  a  convio- 
tion  that  he  was  all  but  forgiven,  a  deduction  which  he  hastily  drew 
fix>m  the  flush  which  overspuread  the  beautiful  &oe  of  Miss  Trevelyan, 
at  his  greeting. 

He  took  her  hand.  She  did  not  withhold  it,  and  he  felt  that  hii 
pardon  was  sealed; 

Not  so  heij  young  Secretary. 

Lilian  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but  its  pressure  upon  Carlyon's 
was  so  faint  as  to  be  unfelt  even  by  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a  lover. 
And  she  did  not  re-enter  the  house  by  the  window — bidding  him 
follow  her — there  would  have  been,  in  so  slight  an  act,  something  of 
playfulness  and  fiuniliarity,  which  he  missed — but  she  remained  upon 
the  grassplot,  and  calmly  expressed  a  regret  that  her  uncle  was  too 
unwell  to  see  a  visitor.  She  was  actually  polite,  and  Carlyon  was 
naturally  enraged,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be. 

^  My  visit  is  to  you,  Lilian,"  he  said,  gravely,  and  with  some  sm^ 
prise  in  his  tone.  ^  Surely  I  am  not  to  suppose  it  unwelcome !"  A 
stupid  speech — and  yet  not  so  stupid,  because  it  afforded  her  a  ready 
answer,  and  you  should  never  make  unanswerable  speeches  to  peopte 
whom  you  love. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  a  welcome  from  any  of  us,"  said  Miss  Tre- 
velyan, '^  and  you  Know  it  well.  We  do  not  forget  services  in  the 
time  of  need.     Will  you  walk  into  the  house  f 

"  K  you  please,"  said  Carlyon,  for  he  was  now  determined  to  per- 
severe, and  he  saw  that  the  servant  waited — a  very  little  hesitatioD, 
and  he  would  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  and  he  felt 
this.  Oh !  he  could  follow  her  through  the  window  into  the  draw- 
ing-room now,  and  not  gather  the  slightest  comfort  from  such  goid- 
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ance.  Jbid  LiliaD  took  her  seat  very  calmly,  and  ho  imitated  her, 
except  in  the  calmnei».  They  were  alone  together  for  the  first  time 
since  thev  had  parted  at  Lynneld — with  a  kiss.  Just  then  it  seemed 
impossible  to  Bernard  that  he  could  ever  have  kissed  her. 

"  Lilian/'  said  Bernard,  "  is  it  thus  that  we  should  meet  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Trevelyan,  "  we  ought  not  to  have  met.  But 
though  it  has  been  your  will  that  we  should  do  so,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  dictate,  perhaps  you  will  try — I  mean,  perhaps  you  will  con- 
sent to  make  our  interview  as  little  painful  as  possible.'*  She  spoke 
with  a  constraint  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  I  hear  your  voice,  Lilian,  but  not  your  words,"  said  Bernard, 
springing  to  his  feet.  *^  That  cold  sentence  is  not  yours,  but  is  dic- 
tated by  an  enemy — otir  enemy.  Rights — I  have  no  rights — ^yes,  I 
have  the  right  to  ask  from  you  that  at  least  you  shall  speak  your 
own  language.  I  am  hear  to  bear  any  displeasure,  to  atone  for  any 
offence,  but  I  do  claim  that  you  censure  me,  that  you  condemn  me 
— I  will  not  be  answered  by  another." 

"Displeasure — censure f  said  Lilian,  fixing  her  blue  eyes  upon 
him,  with  an  eff9rt ;  "  why  should  we  have  to  speak  of  such  things  ?" 
«he  added,  mildly. 

"  Ah !  you  are  well  schooled,  Lilian,  too  well,"  he  replied,  with 
warmth ;  ^  but  this  must  not,  shall  not  be.  I  have  humed  to  you 
the  instant  that  I  could  discover  your  retreat,  and  I  have  come  in  all 
the  sincerity  which  I  know,  yes,  which  I  see  you  feel  is  in  my  heart, 
to  open  that  heart  to  you  once  more,  to  implore  you  to  listen  to  me, 
to  supplicate  pardon,  and,  if  you  will,  penance ;  but  even  at  your  feet 
I  wiU  demand  that  your  own  heart  shall  speak.  I,  will  not  be  tor 
tured  by  language  taught  you  by  a  priest  Speak  to  me,  Lilian ;  I 
entreat  you  to  speak  to  me  as  you  spoke  when  a  word  fix>m  you  be- 
came the  inspiration  Of  my  life,  when  you  held  out  a  hope  which 
opened  a  worid  to  me.     Lilian,  I  must  hear  you." 

And  he  took  her  unresisting  hand — but  again  it  answered  with  no 
pressure. 

^'  Bernard,"  she  began,  and  his  heart  leaped  at  hearing  his  name 
from  her  lips,  ^  we  have  a  painful  task  before  us — do  not  let  us  add 
to  its  bitterness.  All  that  has  passed  must  be  forgotten — we  must 
now  strive  to  forget  one  another.  I  hoped  that  we  should  have 
understood  this  without  such  a  meeting." 

Carlyon's  heart  should  have  sunk  within  him  at  this  announce- 
ment, but  it  came  almost  harmlessly.  So  intense  a  feeling  that  an 
impossibility  was  proposed  to  him,  a  thing  that  was  so  monstrous  in 
its  injustice  and  cruelty,  that  it  was  not  in  destiny  to  enforce  it — that 
his  spirit  rebelled,  and  the  words  passed  as  if  unspoken.  He  knelt 
by  her  side,  and  with  an  earnestness  of  passionate  expression,  of 
which  an  hour  before  he  would  have  deemed  himself  incai^i&bV^Vi^ 
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poured  out  remonstrance,  entreaty,  prptestation,  with  the  fervor  of 
one  who  believes  in  his  soul  that  he  is  not  pleading  in  vain.  Nor 
was  he,  so  far  as  his  object  could  be  obtained  by  utterly  destroying 
the  calmness  with  which  Lilian  had  begun  their  interview.  Her 
agitation  became  great,  the  tears  flowed  out  fast  from  her  eyes,  but 
the  only  words  she  uttered,  the  only  gestures  she  made,  were  those  of 
dissuasion — she  begged  him  to  be  silent — to  rise — to  listen.  At 
length,  while  i-enewing  his  declaration  of  unaltered  love,  Bernard 
drew  from  his  neck  the  chain  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  wear 
since  the  hour  of  its  gift,  and  besought  her  to  remember  that  hoar, 
and  the  yet  dearer  one  when  he  gained  the  right  to  retain  it.  And 
as  the  little  cross  met  her  eye,  poor  Lilian's  resolution  gave  way,  and 
the  next  moment  she  was  sobbing  upon  the  breast  of  her  lover.  He 
thought  that  the  fight  was  won,  but  he  was  again  in  error. 

"  I  am  forgiven  ?"  he  whispered,  after  a  long  pause — a  happy  one 
to  him. 

^  I  have  nothing  to  fomye,"  said  Lilian,  still  shaken  by  her  enoo- 
tion.  ^*  Why  do  you  speak  of  my  forgiveness  ?  It  is  you  who  must 
pardon  me.** 

"  You,  Lilian !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,''  said  the  beautiful  girl,  gently  extricating  herself  from  his 
arms ;  **  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  wrong  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
causing  you  pain,  although  I  am  but  doing  my  duty,  and  doing  it," 
she  added,  "  so  weakly." 

"You  mean,  dearest  one,"  said  Bernard,  "that  in  receiving  me 
coldly  and  with  displeasure,  you  were  justly  rebuking  my  conduct 
It  was  so,  indeed ;  but  may  we  not  forget  that  now  ?" 

"  What  conduct,  Bernard  ?"  said  Lilian,  looking  up  to  him  with 
that  frank  manner  which  made  one  of  her  principid  charms,  and 
which  now  sent  the  blood  to  the  veiy  forehead  of  Carlyon ;  "  I  have 
never  had  cause  to  complain  of  you." 

"  You  have  never,"  he  repeated  slowly — and  then  a  deadly  chill 
came  over  him,  a  sensation  to  which  the  bitterest  reproaches  would 
have  brought  a  relief.  "  One  word,  Lilian — a  short  one.  You  have 
heard — you  have  been  told  nothing  which  should  injure  your  regard 
for  me  ?" 

"  Not  one  word,  Bernard — not  one."  And  there  was  no  doubting 
the  truth  of  those  accents. 

"And  yet,"  he  said,  almost  gasping,  "you  receive  me  with  cold- 
ness; you  turned  away  when  we  met  on  the  railway;  to-day  you 
have  spoken  of  our  forgetting  one  another.  Why — what  is  this  mys- 
tery ?" 

"  Bernard,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  hysteric  cry,  partly  of  surprise, 
partly  of  sorrow,  "  has  it  not  been  explained  to  you  ?  Whose  cruelty 
sent  you  here  ?" 
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**  Nay,  nay,  answer  me,  answer  me,"  said  Bernard,  in  a  fierce, 
hoarse  whisper — "  what  is  this  /" 

"  You  do  not  know  that  I  take  the  veil  ?"  said  Lilian,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  "  He  pledged  himself  to  tell  you  as  gently  as — 
Oh !  this  was  a  hard,  a  cruel  thing  to  do.     But  it  is  true,  Bernard.'* 

Carlyon's  lips  grew  white  as  ashes,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  him  as 
if  they  would  set  and  glaze,  but  for  an  incessant  eflfort  to  preserve 
their  sense.  He  gazed  on  Lilian  with  a  look  of  such  intentness  as 
almost  to  cause  her  terror.  Then,  with  a  short,  wild  laugh,  he  said 
almost  in  a  jesting  tone — 

**  No,  Lilian,  no — you  take  no  veil.  Indeed  you  cannot,"  he  add- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  strange  calmness,  and  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  an 
ordinary  occurrence  of  life.  **  You  have  given  me  your  promise,  and 
it  is  sacred.   We  will  not  speak  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  broken." 

**  That  promise  was  given,"  said  Lilian,  sadly,  "  when — when  we 
were  rash,  and  did  not  see  that  we  were  departing  from  the  path  of 
duty." 

^  Again,"  said  Bernard,  quickly,  ^  again  I  hear  sentiments  which 
have  been  forced  upon  you  by  an  evil  adviser,  henceforth  my  enemy. 
Why,  dearest  Lilian,  are  you  lending  yourself  to  do  the  will  of  tlus 
scheming,  heartless  man  ?  You  had  learned  to  repose  your  best  faith 
and  trust  in  me ;  you  could  write  me  the  strongest  and  sweetest  as- 
surances of  your  love,  yet  I  find  you,  as  you  own,  without  cause, 
changed  to  me,  and  meditating  a  cruel  and  an  unhallowed  sacrifice, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  man  who  is  either  the  wretched  tool  of  a  system, 
or  one  who  is  yet  more  miserable  in  his  envy  of  the  happiness  of 
others." 

"Do  not  speak  of  him,"  said  Lilian.  "  Our  duty  is  prescribed  for 
us  by  heaven,  and  man,  though  he  may  point  it  out,  and  urge  us  to 
fulfil  it,  is  not  to  be  blamed,  whatever  pain  may  be  occasioned  by  the 
teaching." 

"  You  could  not  tell  me  more  plainly,"  said  Carlyon,  "  what  kind 
of  teaching  has  been  practised  upon  you,  dear  Lilian.  It  is  well,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  met  before  it  was  too  late.  Now,  as  your  affi- 
anced husband,  I  am  here  to  rescue  you  from  this  tangle  of  selfish- 
ness and  priestcraft.  Is  it  possible,  dear  one,  that  you  can  be  deluded 
by  the. artifices  around  you?  To  what  fortunate  convent  is  the 
wealth  of  Mr.  Heywood's  pupil  to  be  given  over,  or  does  it  go  to  the 
order  of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  member  ?" 

Lilian  looked  at  him  reproachfully  for  a  moment 

**  Dearest,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  I  understand  you  reprove  me  for  that 
Protestant  suspicion — you  remind  me  of  your  own  creed.  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  utter  a  word  to  pain  you.  Your  creed,  be  it  what 
it  may,  is  mine — I  will  believe  what  I  can,  ivpd  take  the  rest  for  your 
take.     But  your  church  and  those  who  trade  upon  her  name,  are 
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two,  and  in  this  you  must  let  me  be  your  guide.  Heywood's  objects 
are  of  the  world,  worldly,  and  he  would  condemn  your  life  to  stag- 
nate in  the  routine  of  a  convent,  that  your  fortune  may  fall  into  the 
hands  for  which  he  works." 

"  My  fortune,  Bernard !"  said  Lilian ;  "  that  would  be  a  poor  prize. 
It  matters  little  now,  but  in  other  times," — she  hesitated,  and  a  faint 
blush  rose  to  her  cheek, — "  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  I  was  no 
heiress — there  was  some  idle  plan  by  which  you  were  to  make  me 
one,  but  tjiat  is  all  over." 

"  And  you  have  no  fortune,  Lilian  ?" 

^  None ;  indeed  I  am  almost  a  dependant.  So  you  acquit  those 
whom  you  have  suspected,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Bernard,  who  was  not  in  a  mood  to  relinquish  bis  sus- 
picions ;  ^  on  the  contrary,  I  suspect  them  of  a  deeper  game  than  I 
nad  imagined.     But  you  make  me  happier  by  what  you  tell  me." 

^*  That  I  am  poor  ?  And  suppose,"  said  LiUan,  recurring,  despite 
herself,  to  the  scenes  at  Lynfield,  *^  suppose  that  it  had  not  been  so, 
and  that  I  had  been  rich.  Would  that  have  made  any  difference  to 
you,  Bernard  ?" 

'^  When  I  look  at  you,  I  feel  that  it  would  not,  Lilian,  and  that  I 
could  bear  to  be  thought  and  called  a  fortune-hunter  for  your  sake. 
But  I  am  far  more  rejoiced  to  learn  that  you  are  without  fortune,  for 
I  feel  that  between  me  and  the  happiness  I  have  set  before  me  are 
many  obstacles,  which  would  be  greatly  increased  by  your  being  an 
heiress.  There  is  a  selfish  speech  for  you,  dear  Lilian,  but  you  will 
forgive  it  ?" 

**  Such  speeches  must  be  forgiven  and  forgotten,  Bernard,  and  not 
renewed,"  said  Miss  Trevelyan.  ^  I  have  told  you  thus  much,  in  oi^ 
der  to  prevent  your  continuing  to  think  unjustly  of  those  who  deserve 
better  thoughts.  Now  we  must  paii,  and — why  should  I  disguise  it, 
the  parting  will  be  very  bitter,  for  it  is  parting  to  meet  no  more. 
But  so  it  must  be." 

**  Lilian,"  said  Carlyon,  very  earnestly,  "  we  shall  put,  but  it  will 
be  to  meet  again.     For  you  love  me,  Lilian." 

She  looked  up  imploringly,  and  with  her  blue  eyes  swimming  in 
tears,  she  tried  to  speak,  but  in  vain. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  almost  exultingly ;  "  you  love  me,  and  in  that  fiuth 
I  defy  b\1  the  treachery  of  which  I  now  see  the  signs  and  traces.  A 
new  light  has  broken  upon  me,  and  I  have  a  key  to  the  workings  of 
those  who  would  keep  you  from  me.  I  shall  defeat  them,  because 
you  are  true.  You  will  enter  no  convent^  let  priests  plot  round  you 
as  they  will,  and  one  day  you  will  be  my  wife." 

Lilian^s  bright  hair  glistened  in  the  sunshine,  as  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully. 

^  They  may  train  and  school  you^  Lilian,  but  your  heart  is  true  to 
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me.  I  came  down  hither,  fearing  that  malice  might  have  been  busy 
with  my  name,  and  that  you  had  been  taught  to  ddtibt  me.  It  was 
a  shallow  and  uuworthy  tnought  of  mine,  and  for  that  indeed  I  beg 
your  forgiveness,  for  I  should  have  known  your  noble  nature  better. 
They  did  who  craftily  abstained  from  such  a  course.  But  in  future  I 
will  have  no  fear — ^you  will  be  true  to  me — and  while  I  am  render- 
ing myself  woithy  of  the  highest  happiness  earth  or  heaven  can  give 
me,  I  shall  have  your  sympathies  and  your  prayers.  Do  not  answer 
me,  darling ;  it  may  be  tnat  you  have  been  urged,  or  even  have 
promised  to  persevere  in  language  which  is  not  your  own,  but  satisfy 
your  conscience,  dearest,  that  you  have  done  all  that  was  required, 
and  tell  your  heart  that  such  language  fell  harmless.  You  love  me, 
Lilian,  and  one  day  you  will  be  mine.'' 

He  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  heard  that  her  lips  were  whisper- 
ing one  of  the  prayers  of  the  church.  As  she  ceased,  he^said  m  a 
low  voice, 

"  For  strength,  dear  one,  if  you  will,  but  not  for  forgiveness — the 
saints  to  whom  you  pray  have  needed  it  more  than  you.'* 

^  Oh,  Bernard  T  she  said,  pressing  his  hand  convulsively ;  '^  I  am 
very,  very  wicked  to  listen  to  you." 

^^The  wickedness  is  with  those  who  have  dared  to  teach  you  that 
which  thus  agitates  you,  my  own  Lilian.  I  would  ^ve  years  of  life 
at  once  to  extricate  you  from  their  influence,  but  if  I  ask  you  to  bear 
with  the  present,  it  is  only  that  I  may  prepare  a  brighter  future  for 
you.  And,  my  heart's  love,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have  so  firm  and 
abiding  a  trust  in  your  promise  that  I  were  ashamed  to  seek  a  formal 
vow,  I  would  secure  you  against  all  their  wiles  and  snares,  by  asking 
you  at  once  to  become  my  wife  in  the  sieht  of  the  world—but  I  can 
trust  your  courage  while  I  am  battlinfi;  with  the  world  for  your  sake." 

Twice  Lilian  attempted  to  reply  mrough  her  tears,  but  a  mental 
struggle  seemed  to  check  her  utterance.  Then  her  face  brightened, 
a  smue  came  to  her  lip,  and  a  flush  to  her  brow,  as  she  said, 

"  Trust  me." 

They  spoke  no  more  of  their  love  that  day,  not  even  as  they  wan- 
dered among  the  trees,  and  watched  the  water-lilies  heaving,  and  the 
air-bells  bubbling  up  as  the  large  leaves  fell  lazily  back  upon  the 
stream.  But  it  was  in  the  excess  of  their-^iappiness  that  they  talked 
of  the  idlest  trifles,  and  perhaps  their  hearts  spoke  even  more  freely 
through  those  long  pauses  of  silence,  nor  even  ceased  to  speak  togeth- 
er long  after  Bernaixl  and  Lilian  had  parted. 

I  know  very  well  that  some  of  our  readers,  and  more  especially 
young  ladies,  are  thinkiDg  that  Bernard  Carlyon  escaped  much  bet- 
ter than  he  deserved — and  if  they  had  been  Lilian,  and  had  seen 
what  she  saw  at  the  theatre  and  outside  it,  they  should  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  say,  and  would  have  said  it  too.     Well^  «sA  \  o^ca^i^ 
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agree  with  them  as  to  Bernard ;  and  reproaches  are  very  efficient 
things,  if  not  overdone,  and  a  young  lady  with  proper  pride  knows 
what  is  due  to  her,  and  so  form.  All  I  can  plead  is,  that  Lilian  is 
not  exactly  a  young  lady  with  proper  pride,  or  made  after  that  pat- 
tern, and  what  is  more,  I  suppose  it  was  her  own  business,  and  that 
she  knew  how  much  to  believe  against  Bernard,  and  how  much  to 
forgive,  and  what  was  the  best  course  to  take  with  her  own  lover; 
and  I  suppose,  too,  that  she  had  a  right  to  take  it  But  I  see  that  I 
shall  put  myself  into  a  passion  on  her  behalf  if  I  do  not  end  the 
chapter. 


^* » 


CHAPTER  XL 

▲   PAVNIBR   FULL   OF   OLD   DSM0N8.  * 

Mr.  Paul  Chbquerbent,  as  has  been  said,  was  delivered  from 
durance,  through  the  final  aid  of  Carlyon,  and  we  have  mentioned 
that  he  was  present  in  body,  if  absent  in  mind,  at  Angela  Jiving- 
stone's  farewell  supper.  He  had  also  gone  back  to  Mr.  Moleswortlrs 
offices,  where  he  was  received  by  his  principal  in  a  careless,  forgiving 
sort  of  way,  Molesworth  evidently  regarding  him  as  a  good-natured 
vaurien^  whom  he  should  probably  have  hastened  to  get  rid  o(  but 
for  Paul's  valuable  relations.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Chequerbent  was 
not  very  ch^eerfiilly  welcomed  on  his  return  from  the  Hotel  Jeru- 
salem, 

But  he  copld  have  easily  borne  that  He  had  a  graver  sorrow, 
nnd  one^  with  which  the  pretty  actress  was  connected.  From  the  time 
of  her  being  claimed  by  Lord  Rookbury  as  his  daughter,  Paul  had 
grown  thoughtful,  an4  it  jbec^ime^clei^'  to  himself  as  it  had  long  been 
to  his  friends,  that  he  entj^rtained  for  Angela  a  much  tenderer  regard 
ilian  he  would,  in  his  harmless  libertinism  of  tongue,  care  to  allow, 
llti  had  fancied  hijpself  a  gay  young  fellow,  amusing  himself  with  a 
tlieatrical  flirtation,  and  awoke  to  find  that  the  flirtation  was  some- 
thing earnest,  and  that  its  being  broken  off  would  render  him  misera- 
ble. Thb  conviction  began  to  keep  even  Paul  awake  at  nights,  and 
gave  him  palpitations  of  the  heart  when  he  suddenly  looked  back  to 
any  of  the  pleasant  days  he  had  spent  with  Angela.  It  literally  drove 
him  to  attend  to  business  in  order  to  drown  thought,  and,  to  hb 
own  astonishment  no  less  than  that  of  his  employers,  he  acquitted 
liiraself  in  two  or  three  small  matters  very  well,  and  obtained  Molesr 
worih^H  gracious  I'ecogintioii  of  one  of  his  exploits. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Chequerbent,  you  needn't  wait.  I  don't  see  that  you 
have  blundered  this  in  any  way,"  a  saying  which  Paul  duly  treasured 
up  in  his  memoiy,  to  be  avenged  at  leisure. 

His  finances  were  rather  slender,  just  then,  and  he  firequented  res- 
taurants of  a  much  humbler  description  than  those  in  which,  when 
richer,  he  had  delighted  to  recreate  himself.  One  evening  he  had 
somewhat  hastily  dived  into  the  haunt  which  he  had  just  then  adopt- 
ed— hastily,  because  he  had  not  even  yet  been  able  to  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  that  London  had  its  eye  upon  him,  and  it  was  rather  a 
compromise  of  dignity  to  dine  at  the  ^'  Glaswegian  Fortress,"  where  a 
curious  interview  took  place. 

The  Fortress  is  not  strictly  a  fashionable  resort  It  is  situated  in  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  but  its  front  is  not  imposing,  being  simply  that 
of  a  narrow  public-house.  Nor  is  there  invitation  in  its  sounds ;  for 
enter,  and  there  is  a  bar,  whence  fluids  of  various  kinds  are  continually 
administered  to  cabmen,  laborers,  and  a  mixed  general  group,  among 
which  the  unclean-loolang  small  retailer,  hurrying  in  for  nis  daily 
dram,  looks  almost  distinguished.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  noise — 
heavy  voices  indulge  in  that  gruS  iteration  and  reiteration,  so  dear  to 
the  inferior  classes,  and  there  is  no  unfrequent  appeal  to  ^^Miss"  for  a 
light  for  the  pipe  of  clay.  A  passage  at  one  side  leads  to  the  inner 
room,  and  even  this  passage  is  invaded  by  the  lounging  navigator,  or 
by  braces  of  tradesmen,  who  take  hasty  glasses  together,  toasting,  by 
a  toss  back  of  the  head,  the  business  which  has  brought  them  to- 
gether, and,  without  a  smile,  continuing  their  discussion  as  to  '^  the 
party."  They  make  way  for  you,  certainly,  but  look  rather  insulted 
that  you  wish  to  come  in,  and  look  afler  you,  as  if  to  be  assured  that 
you  are  not  their  debtor,  whom  it  might  be  well  to  dun.  Push  on, 
however,  and  force  a  door,  and  find  yourself  in  a  long,  narrow,  dingy 
room,  with  skylights  over  one  side,  and  the  place  divided  into  boxes, 
duly  curtained.  There  is  sand  upon  the  floor,  and  a  plentiful  presence 
of  those  articles  into  one  of  which  the  American  gentleman  said,  re- 
monstratingly,  that  he  should  really  be  obliged  to  expectorate,  if  the 
servant  did  not  abstain  from  thrusting  it  near  him  during  his  chew. 
But  th^  tablecloths  are  very  white,  and  the  meats  are  admirable,  and 
cooked  admirably,  and  the  liquors  have  a  reputation ;  and  if  anybody, 
by  any  possibility,  should  ever  desire  to  see  the  CkUtpepian  Advertiser^ 
or  other  of  those  vast  northern  journals,  four  of  Which  would  cover 
LincolnVInn  Fields,  he  may  indulge  his  eccentricity  at  the  Fortress. 
Hither  come  respectable  traders  of  the  vicinity,  a  few  lawyers,  and 
that  remarkable  class  called  "  witnesses,"  who,  by  virtue  of  having  to 
depose  to  certain  facts,  or  fictions,  do  for  the  time  clothe  themselves 
with  the  whole  dignity  of  the  law,  and  shout,  stare,  swagger,  and 
swear,  until  such  distinction  and  the  liquor  are  too  much  for  tk^cc^ 
and  the  witnesses  only  give  evidence  of  intoidcatioiu 
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Mr.  CSiequerbent  had  retired  to  tliis  unpretendiDg  refectory  one 
evening,  and,  having  duly  administered  to  the  wants  of  exhausted 
•nature  (who  found  herself  materially  revived  by  a  series  of  splendid 
chops,  for  the  like  of  which  the  clubman  with  ail  his  silver  forks,  and 
his  serviettes,  and  his  iinger-glasses,  might  sigh  in  vain),  was  reading 
the  **  advertisement  half"  of  a  newspaper  over  and  over,  until  the  "  in- 
side," with  the  leaders  and  theatrical  criticisms,  should  be  disengaged. 
The  gentleman  with  the  coveted  portion  of  the  journal  was  a  slow 
student,  and  Paul  grew  rather  irritable,  as  he  observed  him,  after 
going  carefully  through  the  debate  in  Parliament,  begin  it  ag^in, 
Elding  up  the  paper  doggedly,  and  setting  himself  resolutely  to  un- 
derstand what  that  finance  discussion  was  really  about 

"  Stupid  blockhead  !"  muttered  Paul,  "  why  don't  he  take  yester- 
day's paper  ?     It  would  be  quite  new  enough  for  such  a  donkey." 

"  Here  is  to-day's,  sir,"  said  a  voice,  "  and  quite  at  your  service," 

The  speaker  was  a  fine-looking  man,  as  even  Paul  himself  ad- 
mitted. He  was  in  a  box  opposite  to  Mr.  Cheouerbent's,  and  handed 
the  paper  across,  with  a  smile  which  might  be  held  as  an  apology  for 
answering  Paul's  self-communing. 

*^  This  is  your  own  private  newspaper,  I  think,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Che- 
querbent,  who  was  always  very  polite  in  dialogue,  though  his  mono- 
logues were  sometimes  personal  ^^  Pray  do  not  let  me  trespass  on 
your  courtesy." 

"  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  it,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  if  I 
should  go  before  you  have  mastered  all  its  wisdom,  give  it  to  our 
common  friend,  Bernard  Carlyon,  for  me." 

"  Ah !  you  know  Carlyon.     A  fine  fellow,  is  he  not  ?"  said  Paul. 

^  He  is,"  said  the  other,  **  and  a  successful  fellow,  and  deserves  to 
be  so,  for  his  perseverance." 

**  Perseverance  is  a  grand  thin^,"  said  Paul,  who  had  been  so  awed 
by  its  grandeur  throughout  life,  mat  he  had  never  been  familiar  with 
it     "  When  did  you  see  Bernard  Carlyon  ?" 

^  Last  night.  I  rather  think  he  is  gone  down  to  a  place  of  mine 
in  the  country  to-day.  He  will  be  quite  at  home,  though  I  am  not 
there  to  receive  him." 

"  He  finds  friends  everywhere,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent 

^'  So  may  anybody,"  said  the  stranger,  ^^  who  will  make  theoL  As 
a  rule,  I  find  people  very  well  inclined  to  me,  so  long  as  I  wish  it^  and 
they  must  be  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  if  they  are  tired  of  the  acquaint- 
ance first" 

There  was  a  cynical  ill-nature  about  this  speech  which  pleased 
Paul,  and  he  determined  to  remember  it  for  his  own  use — meantime 
he  had  to  show  himself  worthy  to  have  such  brilliant  epigrams  said 
to  him,  so  he  replied, — 

'*  Easier  to  make  fiiends  than  to  keep  them,  eh  ?" 
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"  Some  people  find  it  so.  What  a  draught  there  is  from  this  sky- 
light. I  will  finish  my  wine  at  your  table,  if  you'll  let  me,"  he  added, 
changing  his  seat,    **  But  don't  let  me  interrupt  your  political  studies." 

"  Oh  1"  said  Paul,  "  I've  read  the  debate,  and  I  don't  want  to  read 
what  the  newspaper  editor  can  tell  me  about  public  questions." 

**  You  are  right.  If  you  have  read  last  night's  debate,  you  have 
had  all  the  editorial  articles — of  yesterday  morning." 

"  Well,"  said  Paul,  ^  I  suppose  the  members  do  cram  irom  the  press 
a  good  deal." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  **  and  if  they  would  only  say  their  lessons  ac- 
curately^ the  discussions  would  not  be  so  helpless  as  they  are,  gene- 
rally speaking ;  but  a  crammed  member  usually,  hke  Canning's  *  Clumsy 

Courtenay,' 

*  Mars  the  Bpeeoh  he  steals.^  ^* 

"  Devilish  clever  fellow  was  Canning,"  said  Paul,  by  way  of  original 
comment 

"  He  was,  and  that  is  why  they  did  right  in  making  that  Westmin- 
ster statue  of  his — the  green  one — look  contemptuously  away  from 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  They  say  Westmacott  did  not  mean  it,  but 
the  satire  ought  to  prevent  any  alteration  of  the  arrangement  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  way,  that  your  friend  Carlyon  means  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment some  day." 

"  I  don't  know  how  he  means  to  manage  it,  then,"  said  Paul,  "for, 
although  he  is  in  comfortable  circumstances,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
has  got  any  money  to  spend  in  bribery,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Besides  the  grand  entrance  to  the  New  PalaCe  of  Westminster," 
said  the  stranger,  ^  there  are  the  side  doors." 

"  I  hardly  know  which  you  call  the  grand  entrance,"  said  the  literal 
Paul,  who  did  not  understand  his  companion.  "  There's  the  Hall,  and 
there's  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  the  Peers'  entrance." 

"That's  the  way  Carlyon  will  go  in,"  interrupted  the  stranger, 
smiling. 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Paul.  "  Does  he  turn  out  to  be  the — 
he  was  always  rather  mysterious — but  you  are  joking." 

The  stranger  laughed  just  so  heartily  as  not  to  displease  Paul,  and 
replied — 

"  The  heir  to  a  peerage  ?  No,  no— at  least,  not  so  far  as  I  know ; 
for  you,  Mr.  Chequerbent,  are  more  intimate  with  him  than  myself." 

"You  know  my  name — I  was  going  to  ask  you  where  we  had  met." 

"  I  saw  you  in  Cursi tor-street,  with  another  acquaintance  of  mine, 
Mr.  Kether,  and  we  had  some  slight  introduction ;  but  you  had  im- 
portant busineas^'to  attend  to,  and  were  in  a  hurry — I  dare  say  you 
scarcely  noticed  me — my  name  is  Heywood." 

Paul  did  not  look  altogether  comfortable  at  this,  for  he  remembered 
that  he  had  onl/  been  in  that  street  which,  for  diQt^\&  qe!^<^  <SQZRf^ 
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—especially  by  enforced  ftsidents— once  with  Mr.  Kether,  and  doubted 
not  but  that  his  companion  had  seen  him  emerging  from  the  Aaromc 
portals.     Hey  wood  saw  this. 

"  Kether  afterwards  told  me  your  business  there,  which  was  ed  er- 
rand of  kindness — to  assist  some  poor  little  clerk  who  had  got  himself 
locked  up.     I  hope  you  succeeded  in  ultimately  releasing  him.^ 

Mr.  Chequerbent's  conscience  struck  him.  Poor  litUe  Mooter,  to 
aid  whom  he  had  made  so  many  vows  when  they  were  fellow-ciip- 
tives,  but  whom  he  had  forgotten,  as  the  chief  butler  did  Joseph.  But 
he  inwardly  applauded  Kether's  tact  in  telling  Mr.  Heywood  suchs 
falsehood,  applause  which,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Leon  Kether  had  dooe 
nothing  to  earn. 

"  We  shall,  I  hope,  manage  the  poor  little  fellow's  affair,"  said  PmI 
hastily,  ^  but  he  has  been  very  indiscreet,  and  reposed  trust  where  be 
should  not  have  placed  it.  I  need  not  tell  a  man  of  the  world,''  added 
Paul,  with  his  best  air  of  shrewdness,  "  what  that  sort  of  folly  comes 

. 

"  Ha !"  replied  the  other,  humoring  Paul's  affectation.  "  But  we 
were  speaking  of  Carlyon.  I  was  just  going  to  say,  for  don't  let  me 
give  you  a  false  impression  about  him,  that  it  is  not  as  the  son  of  a 
peer  that  I  suppose  he  will  enter  Parliament  However,  you  are 
pretty  near  the  mark,  for  I  conclude  that  it  will  be  as  a  peer's  son-in- 
law." 

"  The  deuce,"  said  Paul.    "  He  never  told  me  that" 

"  Well,  in  that  case,"  said  Heywood,  "  I  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to 
speak,  but  if  I  rely  on  your  discretion,  I  know  that  you  will  not  get 
me  into  trouble.  Hear  it  firom  himself^  please,  not  from  me — you  un- 
derstand." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Paul ;  **  but  you  have  not  told  me  what  peer  it 

18." 

"  Has  he  so  large  an  acquaintance  among  the  aristocracy,  then, 
that  you  can  be  in  much  doubt  ?  Did  you  not  go  down  with  him  into 
the  country  where  his  noble  friend  lives  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  Aspen.  Court  ?  No,  I  did  not  go  there ;  I  had 
an  important  engagement  at  the  time"  (so  our  Paul  described  Mn. 
Sellinger's  ball  and  the  police-cell),  *^  and  I  was  obliged  to  remaiD  ia 
town.  But  his  noble  friend  I  why,  they  have  not  been  and  made  old 
Wilmslow  a  lord !" 

^  You  seem  to  have  a  hankering  for  new  creations,"  said  Heywood. 
laughing.  ^  But  why  need  we  make  peers  while  Lord  Rookbury  is 
extant  ?" 

"  Lord  Rookbury  I"  exclaimed  Paul :  "  But  he  has  no  daughters." 

^  It  is  not  material  to  the  purpose  that  he  should  have  more  than 
one,  and  that  solitary  happiness  he  has  certainly  attained,  as  you  know 
better  than  most  people.*^ 
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Poor  Paul's  heart  gave  a  great  beat,  and  he  became  very  white, 
and  then  gulped  a  huge  mouthful  of  mahogany-colored  brandy  and 
water,  and  then  tried  to  laugh.  "  A  whole  pannier  full  of  old  devils," 
to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Alcotiibas,  was  suddenly  upset  into  his  system, 
and  they  would  have  gone  to  work  on  the  instant,  but  that  a  com- 
forting thought  occurred  to  him,  and  they  had  to  be  quiet  for  a 
minute. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  with  an  exceedingly  miserable  smile,  decidedly 
made  by  distortion,  and  not  by  pleasure,  "  Lord  Rookbury  has  lately 
discovered  and  claimed  a  daughter,  under  very  romantic  circumstan- 
ces.    She  had  been  neglected,  it  seems." 

^  The  romance,  though,  was  in  the  atonement  for  the  neglect,"  said 
Hey  wood.  **  Such  neglect  itself,  I  fancy,  is  common  enough  among 
gentlemen  who  happen  to  be  so  organized  as  not  to  be  fond  of  chil- 
dren." 

"  He  will,  of  course,  provide  for  her  in  some  way,"  said  Paul. 

**  I  should  rather  imagine  he  would,"  said  the  other,  "  and  nobly, 
for  it  is  not  one  of  Lord  Kookbury's  particularly  numerous  vices  to  ill- 
treat  his  family.  The  young  lady  is  a  prize  worth  carrying  off,  and 
I  wish  the  gallant  Bernard  all  happiness." 

Paul  did  not  look  as  if  he  wished  the  gallant  Bernard  any  thing 
of  the  kind. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  know  her  well,  and  she  is  a  very  good  and 
charming  girl ;  but  when  you  speak  of  a  prize,  in  a  worldly  way,  I 
don't  know  that  the  fortune  of  a  natural  daughter  will  be  any  such 
great  matter." 

•*  A  natural  daughter  P'  repeated  Heywood ;  *'  my*  dear  sir,  don't 
you  know  better  than  that  ?" 

"  Better  than  what  ?"  said  Paul,  angrily ;  and  indeed  he  felt  him- 
self within  an  ace  of  bursting  out  very  rudely  indeed.  "How  do 
you  mean,  better  ?" 

"  You  are  an  intimate  friend  of  the  lady,  I  believe,"  said  Heywood, 
with  a  studied  tone  of  deference.  "  You  seem,  or  choose  to  seem, 
i^orant  of  certain  circumstances, — I  am  hardly  aware  whether  I 
should  be  serving  her  interests  by  sa3ring  what  you,  of  all  persona 
ahould  know,  wiuout  my  information." 

"  So  you  should,"  whispered  one  of  the  demons  to  Paul,  who  im- 
mediately conceived  wrath  against  poor  little  Angela  for  keeping  se- 
crets from  him.     But  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  not  to  go  on. 

"  I  am,^  he  said,  "very  sincerely  interested  in  Miss  Livingstone,  and 
I  should  be  delightied  to  hear  of  her  welfare ;  why  I  have  not  heard 
of  it  I  do  not  know,  but  you  may  rely  upon  my  discretion,  as  you  said 
just  now. 

"  Then,"  said  Heywood,  is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  know  that 
you  have  no  longer  any  right  to  call  her  Miss  Livingstone  f" 
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^  Ib — is  she  married  already  ?*'  said  poor  Paul,  in  a  high  voice,  and 
Mrith  his  eyes  opened  to  an  owlish  stare.  How  he  showed  his  whole 
hand  to  Hejwood !  if  that  player  had  needed  to  look  over  the  cards. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Hey  wood,  affecting  not  to  notice  the  other's 
agitation ;  ^  and  what  Carlyon's  rapidity  as  a  wooer  may  be,  remains 
to  be  seen.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  have  any  aristocratic  friends 
who  happen  to  be  tlie  younger  sons  of  marquesses,  you  can  inform 
them  that  the  lady  who  was  Miss  Livingstone  now  takes  precedence 
over  their  wives." 

^  I  don't  understand,"  said  Paul,  so  piteously,  that  he  ought  to 
have  softened  his  tormentor. 

^*  She  is  an  earPs  daughter,  sir,  and  will  be  known,  until  Mr.  Carl- 
yen's  pleasure  to  the  contrary  be  signified,  as  the  Lady  Anna  Rook- 
ton.  She  was  originally  christened  Anne,  it  seems,  so  they  have 
revelled  to  that  name,  a  little  dignified,  and  have  thrown  over  the 
playbillprettiness  of  Angela,  which  I  think  shows  good  taste." 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Paul,  writhing  on  the  hard  carpeted 
bench,  *^  that  she  is  the  earl's  legitimate  child,  and  going  to  be  ac- 
knowledged f" 

^  It  appears,"  said  Hey  wood,  "  that  almost  instantly  after  the  death 
of  the  first  Lady  Rookbury,  who  had  been  a  widow,  and  by  whom 
there  is  one  child,  Lord  Dawton, — the  earl  found  a  second.  It  ti  said 
that  the  lady  was  of  humble  birth,  but  of  proud  virtue,  or  there 
would  have  been  no  marriage  in  the  case.  As  to  her  early  death, 
and  the  accidental  mislaying  of  the  young  person  who  was  the  result 
of  the  union,  there  are  various  stories,  and  I  should  not  very  much 
wonder  if  you  knew  more  about  them  than  I  do.  But  bygones  are 
to  be  bygones,  I  hear,  and  Miss  Livingstone,  as  aforesaid,  is  to  be 
Lady  Anna  Rookton,  until  your  fiiend  makes  her  Lady  Anna  Cari- 
yon,  which  is  as  pretty  a  couple  of  names  as  you  will  find  in  the 
peerage." 

"  By ,"  cried  Paul,  dashing  his  hand  furiously  upon  the  table, 

and  making  the  glasses  ring  and  the  audience  stare,  ^  I  knew  nothing 
about  this."  He  was  going  to  cry,  but  he  swallowed  down  his  emo- 
tions (if  his  gesture  were  an  exponent  of  the  process),  and  added  in  a 
vicious  manner,  and  with  elaborate  articulation  of  all  four  words — 

"  Very  well.     Never  mind." 

*^  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Heywood,  "  that  I  have  not  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  exciting  any  displeasure  in  you  against  the  lady 
or  your  friend." 

"  Oh — no — not  at  all — not  at  all,"  said  Paul,  with  a  forced  calm- 
ness ;  clearly  ^^  inventing"  (according  to  modern  rule)  the  sentiment 
of  OtJiello's  celebrated  "  not  a  jot" 

^*  And  I  know  it  is  needless  to  remind  you,  that  what  I  have  said 
ia  strictly  between  ourselves." 
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**0h,  of  csourse,"  said  Paul,  snappingly.  "  But  the  recognition  will 
be  no  secret,  I  suppose.  What  your  precious  lords  do  is  proclaimed 
in  the  servile  press  to  all  the  toadeaters  of  the  country."  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  private  wrong  converted  even  the  aristocratic  Paul 
into  a  furious  democrat 

"  Not  at  present,"  said  Hey  wood.  "  In  fiict,  the  earl,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  wishes  the  affair  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  until  Lord  Dawton 
comee  of  age  ;  and  although  the  foolery  of  that  manager,  Phosphor, 
made  the  matter  town-talk  at  the  moment,  it  has  blown  over  now, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  new  pubhcity.  So  you  will  see  that  you  will 
oblige  your  friend.  Lady  Anna,  by  knowing  nothing  but  what  you  are 
told  by  her.  I  have,  of  course,"  he  reiterated,  "  your  promise  not  to 
mention  me — your  promise  as  a  high-bred  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
man  of  the  world." 

Those  two  epithets  were  too  much  for  Paul,  even  in  his  affliction, 
and  he  actually  put  his  hand  into  his  tormentor's  in  sign  of  good 
faith.     Heywood  pressed  it  cordially. 

^  You  most  not  be  offended,"  he  said,  in  a  kindly  voice,  "•  if  I  say 
another  word  ;  for  your  manifestation  of  feeling,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  overlook,  affecti  me.  I  am  a  much  older  man  than 
yourself^  and  one  whose  vocation  it  is  to  advise  and  console.  You 
look  at  my  costume ;  but  cttcullus  non  faeit  jnonachum^  you  know." 

Paul  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the  sort,  or  what  the  words 
meant ;  nor  did  he  much  care  just  then,  for  he  was  very  miserable. 

^  I  am  a  clergyman  ;  but  not  one  of  those  spiritual  surgeons  who 
refuse  to  look  at  certain  wounds,  and  only  call  them  bad  names.  It 
is  evident  to  me  that  you  have  been  grieved  by  what  I  have  told 
yon,  and  that  you  deem  yourself  wronged  by  one  or  both  of  your 
friends." 

"  Oh,  wronged !  No  :  certainly  not  wronged.  Who  am  I  ?  People 
have  a  right  to  kick  away  old  friends  when  they  please,  I  suppose," 
jerked  out  Paul,  who  between  grief,  rage,  and  mahogany-colored 
brandy  and  water,  was  getting  reckless,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  Uie  Temperance  Orator,  Mr.  Gong  himself,  could  have  orationed 
him  out  of  ordering  another  hu^  steaming  potion.  Heywood  did 
not  try,  remembering,  of  course,  l£at  Rome  does  not  deny  brandy  to 
the  laity. 

**  Certainly,  my  dear  friend — if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you  so. 
If  we  had  not  that  right,  the  world  would  be  very  disagreeable. 
But  there  are  kindnesses  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  you  * 
know  best  whether  you  have  done  them  to  either  Lady  Anna  or  Mr. 
Carlyon." 

"  Why,  Carlyon  would  never  have  had  his  play  out,  and  made 
such  a  reputation,  but  for  me,"  cried  Paul.  Let  us  lay  this  curious 
mode  of  stating  the  case  to  the  brandy,  recollecting  that  it  was  cer- 
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tfiinly  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  Bernard  put  his  play  on  the  stage  to  pay 
PauPs  debts.  "  And  as  for  Angela  "  he  continued,  "  for  Fm  not  going 
to  call  her  Lady  Anna,  so  you  need  not  ask  me  to  do  it,  and  there^s 
an  end — no,  there  is  not  an  end.  The  money  I've  spent  in  taking 
tfiat  girl  out  on  the  water,  and  to  dinners,  and  the  things  I  have 
given  her'' — and  he  mused,  and  made  a  great  A  on  the  table  with 
some  of  the  liquor  that  was  spilt,  and  then  he  wiped  it  out,  indig" 
nantly,  with  his  sleeve. 

"  Ingratitude  is  the  common  lot,"  said  Hey  wood. 

"  Yes,  but  Angy  and  Carlyon  were  not  a  common  lot,"  said  Paul, 
making  a  jest  which  even  his  misery  could  hardly  excuse.  "  They 
were  two  people,  whom  I-  had  put  my  confidence  into — in,  I  mean," 
he  added,  for  the  ends  of  his  speech  were  losing  their  precision. 

"  But,"  said  Heywood,  "  might  I  ask  what  very  great  harm  they 
have  done  you  f  It  is  my  duty  not  to  let  strife  be  stirred  up  without 
a  cause.  Lady  Anna — ^you  will  allow  me  to  call  her  so— has  hith- 
erto, in  obedience  to  her  father,  probably,  delayed  to  tell  you  the 
news,  but  you  have  known  her  a  long  time,  and  cannot  tmnk  that 
she  would  willingly  act  unkindly." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Paul,  "  you  are  a  true  comforter ;  and  if  all 
the  parsons  were  like  you — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Of 
course,  you  are  right,  Uiat's  the  key  to  the  whole  affair ;  she  is  a 
good,  dear  girl,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  anybody  say  she  is  not" 

'^  I  should  not,"  said  Heywood,  quietly.  '^  And  then,  Carlyon,  as 
Lady  Anna's  lover,  could  not  do  otherwise  than — " 

Such  a  bang  upon  the  table ! 

"He  her  lover!  He!  Who's  Carlyon!  Who's  he!  Why 
should  he  call  himself  her  lover!  What  right  has  he  to  do  it! 
Carlyon  her  lover  I  Carlyon,  my  eye !  Carlyon,  my  elbow !  Carl- 
yon— " 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  further  illustrations  Mr.  Cheqnerbent 
might  have  devoted  to  the  garnishment  of  his  subject,  had  he  not 
been  interrupted  by  Heywood. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "  calm  your  excitement,  because  it  can  do 
you  no  good,  and  may  do  you  harm.  Lady  Anna,  or  Miss  Angela, 
if  you  will,  would  regret  that  you  made  her  name  the  subject  of  loud 
talk  in  a  public  taveni." 

Paul  was  instantly  brought  down  to  an  intense  whisper,  in  which, 
and  with  hideous  grimaces,  he  apprised  Heywood,  leaning  over  to  his 
ear  to  be  sure  he  was  heard,  that  Bernard  Carlyon  was  an  incarnate 
fiend. 

"  But,"  added  Paul,  louder,  and  for  the  general  information  of  the 
room,  **  a  perfecgenelam  an  a  damlibralfio."  But  only  the  pen  of 
Percival  Leigh  {who  daguerreotypes  the  tipsy  oratory  of  Refons 
Clubbites  and  others,  to  the  delight  of  mankind)  could  do  justice  to 
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our  friend's  later  speeches.  The  hrandy  and  the  excitement  had  done 
their  work,  and  Paul  became  bland  and  smiling,  and  what  is  called 
by  tragedians  kec-alm,  quite  kee-alm. 

"  Of  all  stupid  habits,  that  of  getting  tipsy  is  the  most  foolish,** 
moralized  the  priest,  throwing  back  his  curls  from  his  noble  forehead. 
"  One  is  useful  neither  for  good  nor  for  harm,  not  to  mention  indiges- 
tion. On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  that  my  failings  did  not  take  that 
direction.  I  should  not  like  anybody  to  see  my  eyes  gazing  at  the 
cigar-lamp  in  the  way  that  fellow's  are  fixed.  Decidedly,  diiinken- 
ness  is  a  mistake."  And  the  splendid  violet  eyes  of  which  we  have 
spoken  looked  steadily  and  contemptuously  on  the  face  of  the  help- 
less Paul,  who  was  certainly  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  mooniness. 
Yet,  all  things  considered,  it  might  be  a  question  which  of  the  two 
were  the  most  satisfactory  spectacle  to  any  higher  Intelligence  just 
then  passing  by — the  finely-gifted  man,  who,  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
mischief,  had  been  condescending  to  torment  a  foolish  boy— or  that 
boy  himself,  who  had  only  yielded  to  the  torment,  and  drunk  himself 
insensible  to  end  all  other  evils..  We  will  not  strike  a  balance,  the 
less  that  Mr.  Heywood,  finding  Paul  incapable  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self, or  of  giving  any  more  available  direction  than  "  Olebogey,  sir, 
thas  where  I  live,"  good-naturedly  took  him  away  to  St.  Alban's 
Place.  The  monks  were  always  hospitable,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  every  great  person  who  lives  on  the  plunder  of  our  old 
monasteries. 


4 »» 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

PAUL   IN    A    NEW    CHARACTER. 

It  is  probable  that  when  Heywood  opened  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Paul  Cheauerbent,  which  concluded  in  tlie  disastrous  manner  re- 
corded in  our  tfist  chapter,  the  priest  had  not  arranged  any  specific 
plan  for  rendering  that  excitable  young  gentleman  useful  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  certain  desijnis  Heywood  had  in  view,  and  which  by  no 
means  tended  towards  me  comfort  of  Bernard  Carlyon.  But  Paul, 
unbosomed  himself  with  so  much  facility,  and  indicated  with  so 
much  unconscious  precision  the  chord  which  required  touching,  that 
before  Heywood  resolved  to  take  him  home  to  St.  Alban's  Place,  he 
had  quite  determined  what  work  he  would  set  him  to  do.  And 
the  following  morning,  while  tempting  Paul's  no^  over-eager  appe* 
tite  with  divers  stimulating   delicacies,  of  which  the   priest  was 
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an  exceedingly  good  judge,  he  broke  ground  without  much  prelim- 
inarv. 

'^  Reverting  to  our  little  talk  last  night,  Mr.  Chequerbent,'*  said  the 
priest,  busying  himself  with  some  of  the  breakfast  arrangements,  in 
order  to  let  Paul  get  over  any  embarrassment  which  recollectioos 
might  occasion,  **  I  suppose  that  you  and  Bemaixl  Carlyon  are  inti* 
mate  friends,  and  in  one  another's  confidence  ?" 

*^  Why  no,''  said  Paul,  ^^  I  can't  say  that.  It  seems  odd  that  we 
are  not  more  intimate,  all  things  considered ;  but  Carlyon  had  al- 
ways a  sort  of  mystery  about  him,  or  I  fancied  so,  and  you  might 
go  on  telling  him  your  history,  and  your  troubles,  and  your  love  af- 
fairs, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  for  hours,  and  he  would  listen,  and  give 
you  advice  if  you  wanted  it,  but  he  never  told  you  any  thing  in  re- 
turn." .     ' 

^  There  might  have  been  good  reasons  for  that,"  said  Heywood, 
significantly. 

"  Fve  thought  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  "  at  times.  But,  if 
there  is  any  thing  wrong,  he  has  managed  to  keep  it  very  close ;  and 
you  see  he  gets  into  first-rate  society,  and  is  asked  to  stay  at  great 
people's  houses,  and  altogether  one  does  not  know  what  to  think  of 
him.  But  what  you  told  me  last  night,  and  which  seems  like  a 
dream  to-day,  has  opened  my  eyes  in  a  great  measure." 

^  And  do  you  intend  to  make  any  use  of  your  enlightenment  T 
said  Heywood.  *'  Here,  let  me  give  you  some  hot  co&e — try  that 
devil— or  do  you  propose  to  resign  to  him  a  young  lady,  who,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  almost  worth  looking  after,  unless  you  have  other 
views." 

^  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  in  perfect  confidence,  Mr.  Hey- 
wood. I  have  formed  a  great  respect  for  you,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  of  your  advice.  I — ^you  would  not  perhaps  believe  it — but  my 
affection  for  that  young  lady  is  very  warm  and  very  sincere,  and  I 
received  a  great  shock  in  learning  that  she  was  liord  Rookbary's 
daughter,  and  a  much  greater  one  in  finding  that  she  was  legiti- 
mate." 

*'  Two  circumstances,  my  dear  friend,  which  one  would  have  sap- 
posed  were  in  your  favor.  Would  you  have  preferred  her  remainiiig 
an  actress,  and  being  condemned  all  her  life  to  paint  her  fJBLce,  ai^ 
exhibit  her  ankles,  for  the  delectation  of  any  snob  who  oould  find 
sixpence  to  pay  half-price  to  a  gallery  ?" 

^  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it,"  said  Paul,  discontentedly.  **  An 
artist's  life—" 

"  My  dear  Chequerbent,  don't  talk  nonsense.  The  way  I  have  pat 
it  is  the  way  society  puts  it,  behind  the  backs  of  artists,  as  you  call 
them.  Is  that  the  life  you  would  select  for  a  girl  whom  yoa  aofi 
about  I" 
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Paul  remembered  many  pleasant  days  which  he  had  spent  with 
Angela  while  she  was  fulfilling  her  engagements,  and  he  gnimblingly 
admitted  that  the  stage  had  its  humiliations,  but  also  its  triumjnis. 
The  priest  was  obstinate,  and  would  not  even  allow  that  the  triumphs 
were  worth  having,  the  highest  bein^  the  throwing  an  entire  theatre 
into  a  paroxysm  of  admiration,  which,  from  an  ignorant  mob,  where- 
of the  pit  and  gallery  formed  the  overwhelming  majorit}',  was  no 
compliment  to  an  educated  person. 

**  But,"  he  said,  "  we  are  talking  uselessly,  because  that  part  of  the 
business  is  settled  without  us ;  and  Lady  Anna  Rookton  is  not  likely 
to  have  to  curtsey  to  the  plebeians  in  return  for  another  *  reception' — 
is  not  that  the  word  ?     Do  you  know  when  she  leaves  town  ?" 

"No,"  said  Paul.  "That  reminds  me,  though.  A  very  good 
thought.  I'll  go  and  see  her  this  very  morning.  Twelve  o'clock,  by 
Jove  ;  how  late  we  are  !" 

"  You  slept  soundly,"  said  Heywood,  "  and  I  thought  it  might  do 
you  no  harm  to  have  your  sleep  out.  Pooh,  pooh,  don't  look  dis- 
composed— the  excitement  of  our  conversation  would  have  been 
enough  to  overset  you,  even  if  you  had  drunk  nothing.  I  have  seen 
a  man  talk  himself  into  intoxication,  over  water.  But  what  good  do 
you  propoee  to  do  by  seeinfi;  Miss  Livingstone  f" 

"  Well,"  said  Paul,  "  I  e^ould  like  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  her.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  have  been  so  intimate  for  a  very 
long  time,  that  I  think  she  is  using  me  confoundedly  ill  in  encour- 
aging any  one  else's  attentions." 

"  u  it  fifiir  to  ask  you  whether  you  ever  came  to  an  understanding 
before,  and  when  she  was  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  an  artist  ?" 
said  the  priest,  maliciously.  "  Or,  in  plain  English,  did  you  ever  tell 
her,  or  even  admit  to  yourself,  that  you  intended  to  marry  her? 
Come,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  you  are  in  the  confessional." 

**  If  you  put  it  so,"  said  Paul,  "  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  say 
that  I  ever  exactly  proposed  to  her.  But,  bless  my  soul,  I  was  al- 
ways in  her  company ;  I  have  written  her  heaps  of  letters,  I've  got 
some  of  her  hair  in  my  purse  here — no,  it  is  in  my  other  one — I 
have  taken  her  out  to  hundreds  of  dinners,  and  I  believe  that  I  should 
have  a  good  action  for  breach  of  promise  against  her." 

"  I  ^ould  like  to  have  brought  up  all  that  evidence  against  you, 
if  the  case  had  been  the  other  way,  and  you  had  deserted  her.  How 
you  would  have  thrown  up  your  head,  and  blessed  your  soul  then, 
and  wondered,  by  Jove !  what  such  girls  were  made  of  to  fancy  that 
because  a  gentleman  paid  them  some  attention,  they  were  to  be  a 
clog  on  him  for  life,  and  all  that  I  know  you  young  fellows,"  said 
Heywood.  "  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  say,  honestly,  that  you 
erer  contemplated  introducing  that  young  lady  to  your  guardian,  or 
to  your  rich  relations,  the  proud  good  old  auntB  in  particular — ^in 
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fact,  you  were  very  happy  to  flirt  about  with  a  pretty  and  amusing 
coinpaDion,  but  ygu  thought  as  much  of  marriage  as  I  do — I,  a  priest 
of  Rome.  Well,  she  is  above  that  sort  of  thing  now,  and  so  yoa 
may  go  and  look  out  for  somebody  else ;  there  are  plenty  of  oUier 
young  ladies  who  like  champagne  and  ice- pudding.'* 

Paul's  conscience  told  him  that  Heywood  spoke  the  truth,  bat 
(with  our  usual  wisdom)  he  instantly  bc^an  to.  seek  to  convince  him- 
self that  as  he  had  been  sincerely  attached  to  Angela,  he  should 
have  proposed  one  day  or  another,  and  that  he  was  therefore  ill- 
treated,  and  he  mumbled  something  of  the  kind,  which  made  the 
priest  laugh. 

'*  Come,  my  dear  friend,'*  he  said,  '*  there  is  no  use  in  self-decep- 
tion. I  know  that  you  like  her  very  much,  and  if  I  were  to  say  that 
I  know  she  is  very  fond  of  you,  I  should  only  say  what  I  have  reason 
to  believe." 

^^You  know  that  ?"  said  Paul,  coloring  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair 
with  pleasure. 

**  I  do  not  speak  lightly  on  such  matters,"  said  Heywood,  grfively. 
^^  I  retain  sufficient  respect  for  my  vocation  not  to  sport  with  affairs 
involving  human  happiness  or  misery."  And  if  he  could  not  repress 
a  sort  of  smile  as  he  spoke,  he  concealed  it  firom  Paul  by  finishing 
his  sentence  behind  the,  newspaper. 

^^  Then,  by  Jove,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  '^  my  case  is  not  so  bad 
after  all !" 

"  How  do  you  mean,  my  dear  sir  f  said  Heywood,  earnestly.  "  If 
you  imagine  that  you  are  at  all  in  a  favorable  position  in  regard  to 
Miss  Livingstone,  Uie  sooner  you  disabuse  yourself  of  such  an  impres- 
sion the  better.  You  have  had  many  years  of  chances  with  her,  but 
YOU  have  lost  them  all." 

"  Yes,"  said  Paul,  "  but  who  was  to  know  that  she  would  be 

claimed  by  that y     He  stopped,  with  some  embarrassment,  just 

then  remembering  that  his  observation  slifi^htly  clashed  with  his  prs- 
vious  professions.  The  priest  nodded,  to  show  that  he  saw  the  blot, 
but  was  not  going  to  hit  it,  and  Paul  added,  ^  Anyhow,  if  she  cares 
about  me,  that  is  something  gained,  surely." 

*^  With  Miss  Livingstone  of  the  Polyhymnia,  a  good  deal,  no 
doubt ;  with  Lady  Anna  Rookton,  of  Rookwood,  not  much.  Yoa 
have  lost  her,  my  young  friend,  and  I  tell  you  so  plainly.  You  may 
take  it  from  me,  but  if  you  prefer  hearing  it  from  Miss  Angela's  own 
lips,  put  on  your  boots,  and  take  a  cab  in  the  Hay  market  I  will 
wait  here  till  you  return  and  inforip  me  that  she  has  given  yoa  a  dis- 
missal." 

Mr.  Paul  Ohequerbent  looked  very  blank  indeed  at  this  intimation 
and  began  to  break  up  his  egg-shells,  very  vindictively,  into  eztreoie  . 
•mallneas,  making  curious  faces  all  the  tim«. 
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"  Why,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Hoy  wood  read  veiy  quietly,  "you  asked  me  if  I  were  going  to  resign 
her  without  an  effort  ?  That  meant  that  you  thought  I  had  some 
chance  with  her." 

**  And  in  reply,"  said  Mr.  Hey  wood,  "you  gave  me  a  sort  of  decep- 
tive answer,  intended  to  make  me  believe  that  you  and  she  were  in  a 
different  relation  from  that  in  which  I  know  you  to  be.  Of  course,  I 
have  no  right  to  intrude  upon  your  secrets,  but  no  man  Hkes  to  be 
thouglit  a  dupe,  and  I  have  only  endeavored  to  show  you  that  I  per- 
fectly understand  your  position."     And  he  resumed  his  paper. 

**  I  declare  to  you,"  said  Paul,  quite  pitebusly,  "  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  deceiving  you,  or  of  evading  afty  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  felt  quite  happy  to  think  that  you  were  inclined  to  interest 
yourself  in  my  affairs,  and  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  misunderstand 
me."     And  he  spoke  in  all  sincerity  this  time. 

Hey  wood,  who  deemed  that  he  had  now  asserted  his  superiority 
sufficiently,  turned  upon  him  with  the  most  pleasant  smile. 

"  Don't  mistake  me,"  he  said,  "  for  a  moment.  If  I  felt  hurt,  it  was 
that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  making  you  think  me  worthy  your 
confidence.  I  should  be  glad,  very  glad,  to  promote  your  welmre ; 
and  have  reasons  for  being  interested  in  you,  of  which  we  need  not 
talk  now.  But  if  I  interfere,  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that  you 
are  either  entirely  guided  by  my  advice,  or  that  you  reject  it  altogether. 
I  should  not  interpose  if  I  did  not  beheve  that  I  could  be  of  material 
service." 

"  Any  thing  in  the  world  that  you  can  point  out,"  said  Paul,  earn- 
estly, **  I  will  try  to  do.     Can  I  say  fairer  ?" 

'*  I  wish  you  could  not,  in  that  collocation,"  said  the  priest,  "  for  it 
is  particularly  bad  English.  Never  mind  my  saying  that  kind  of 
thing"  he  added,  laughing,  **it  is  my  way.  Well,  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  so  much  confidence  in  my  wish  to  serve  you.  And  now 
answer  a  question  or  two  which  bear  upon  the  business,  though  you 
may  not  see  that  they  do.  You  are  still,  I  believe,  in  the  office  of 
Molesworth  and  Penkridge  ?" 

"  M.  and  P.  have  still  the  honor,"  said  Paul.* 

"  But  if  I  understood  Carlyon  aright,  you  do  not  attend  much  to 
business  ;  in  fact,  you  do  not  know  much  about  it  ?" 

"  It  was  very  good  of  him  to  say  that,"  said  Paul,  angrily.  **  If  I 
give  my  mind  to  work,  I  rather  believe  I  can  master  it  as  well  as 
some  other  people  who  think  themselves  deuced  clever,  but  who  don't 
make  as  many  hits  as  they  fancy,  I  can  tell  them.  Why,  it  was  only 
last  Monday  I  went  down  the  Lane  and  attended  a  summons  before 
old  Pollock"  (Mr.  Chequerbent  adopted  the  graceful  form  in  which 
the  junior  members  of  a  profession  like  to  allude  to  its  heads),  "and  I 
smashed  Fossel  ^d  Pobb*s  managing  man  ;  smashed  him  utterly,  sir, 

15. 
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and  had  it  all  my  own  way.  Pollock  himaelf  told  him  he  hadn't  a 
leg  to  stand  on." 

**  Take  ray  advioe,  and  give  your  mind  to  work  for  the  present,'' 
said  Heywood  impressively  ;  ^*  and  it  is  possible  that  your  rival  may 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  described  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron." 

'^  As  I  said/'  responded  Paul,  ^*  you  have  only  to  ^ve  me  an  agenda^ 
as  we  call  it,  and  I  will  be  all  obedience.''  For  he  had  rapidly  ac- 
quired a  great  and  va^ue  reverence  of  Heywood  ;  and  this  had  been 
increased  since  Paul  had  learned  that  he  was  a  Catholic  priest  He 
had  some  notion,  I  think,  that  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  of  which 
he  had  heard,  but  had  a  somewhat  indefinite  idea,  were  about  to  be 
set  rolling  for  his  especial  benefit. 

'^  Then  I  gather  that  you  do  attend  to  business,"  said  the  priesL 
**  Are  you  much  in  communication  with  your  employer  f" 

**  The  old  Mole  ?  Well,  no,  not  more  than  I  can  help,"  said  Paul, 
for  he  is  a  cantankerous  kind  of  party,  and  thinks,  like  Sir  Peter  Tea- 
zle, that  it  is  a  wicked  world,  and  the  fewer  people  we  praise  the 
better." 

*^  And  you  like  to  be  praised  f  asked  the  pnest,  looking  full  into 
Paul's  face. 

^  One  likes  to  be  appreciated,  at  any  rate,"  said  Paul ;  "  and  it  is 
not  in  the  old  Mole's  way  to  say  much  that  is  pleasant  But  I  know 
all  that  he  is  about,  because  I  copy  a  good  many  of  the  entries  out 
of  his  attendance-book  into  the  bills  of  costs." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Heywood,  "  do  I  understand  that  term  rightly  I  The 
attendance-book  is  the  record  of  what  is  done  for  clients." 

""  Not  quite  that,"  said  Paul,  delighted  to  be  able  to  impart  some  in- 
formation. '*  It  is  the  book  in  which  Molesworth  puts  down,  every  daji 
a  note  as  to  whom  he  has  seen,  what  letters  he  has  written,  and  so 
forth,  to  be  charged  against  the  client" 

'*  But  be  would  put  down  nothing  that  all  the  establishment  might 
read,  I  suppose  T  said  Heywood,  carelessly. 

**  Why,"  said  Paul,  "  in  strictness  he  ought  not ;  and  his  course  is 
decidedly  irregular  and  dangerous,  as  I  often  tell  him.  But  he  has  a 
habit  of  making  notes  of  explanations,  and  reasons,  and  things  to  be 
rerAembered  in  future,  whicn,  of  course,  do  not  go  into  the  oiils— I 
should  rather  say  not,  or  some  people^s  weak  minds  would  be  aston- 
ished— but  there  they  are.  However,  he  has  some  sense,  and  he  is 
always  very  particular  about  having  this  book  brought  back  to  him 
the  moment  we  have  done  with  it;  and  the  old  ones  he  keeps 
locked  up." 

"  Ah,  in  tin  boxes  with  staring  labels.     I  know  them." 

"  Yes :  hut  the  box  in  question  is  kept  locked  up  in  our  strong 
room,"  said  Paul. 

"  Oh,"  said  the^priest  unconcernedly  ;  "  then  I  suppose  there  wouKI 
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be  a  difficulty  in  jour  looking  back  to  any  particular  entry  in  one  of 
Lhese  books  r 

**  A  difficulty  ?  Well,  yes,"  said  Paul,  "  because  it  would  seem 
|ueer  for  me  to  be  looking  into  a  box  like  that.  The  other  clerks 
night  make  observations ;  and  I  have  more  than  one  enemy  who 
night  take  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  Molesworth.'' 

**  Carlyon's  ingenuity,  I  suppose,  would  not  have  been  so  soon  at 
iault,"  said  Hey  wood. 

"When  I  say  that  I  do  not  see,"  said  Paul,  immediately  brought 
ip  to  the  collar  by  this  reminder,  "  I  mean  that  I  do  not  see  at  the 
noment     Of  course  the  thing  can  be  done." 

**  Well,"  said  Hey  wood,  "  it  is  very  desirable  for  your  interests,  as 
veil  as  those  of  a  certain  young  lady,  that  I  should  see  a  record  of 
ome  transactions  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  period  which  I 
»n  point  out ;  and  if  Mr.  Molesworth  has  given  any  of  these  notes, 
ind  explanations,  and  reasons,  so  much  the  better." 

**  And  you  desire  me  to  copy  them  out  for  you  ?"  said  Paul. 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  asking  you  to  undertake  that  labor,"  said  Hey- 
70od.  "  My  notion  was  that  if  I  could  see  them — ^an  hour  would 
inswer  my  purpose — the  object  would  be  gained." 

"  You  want  me,"  said  Paul,  slowly  and  dubiously,  "  to  get  a  book. 
>ut  of  M.  and  P.'s  strong  room,  and  bring  it  to  you  to  look  at  ?" 

**  Do  not  put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chequerbent,"  said 
he  priest,  with  a  show  of  displeasure.  *^  I  do  not  want  it ;  I  have 
10  coDcem  in  the  matter.  I  supposed  myself  to  be  endeavoring  to 
erve  you ;  and  if  you  think  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  so,  pray 
et  us  drop  the  subject  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  feel 
nore  strongly  for  Miss  Livingstone  than  a  gentleman  does  who  pro- 
esses  to  love  her." 

"  Don't  be  displeased,"  said  Paul,  "  but  just  consider  my  position, 
f  ou  see  I  am,  as  an  articled  clerk,  a  sort  of  confidential  man  ;  and 
he  thing  is  rather  a  queer  one  to  do." 

"  Don't  do  it,"  said  Hey  wood,  **  and  there's  an  end.  Only,  as  you 
lave,  very  properly,  and  I  may  say,  in  a  way  which  increases  my  re- 
pect  for  your  intellect,  referred  to  your  relation  with  your  employer, 

may  remind  you  that  you  are  bound  to  take  a  large  view  of  your 
esponsibilities.  Remember  that  in  attaching  yourself  to  Mr.  Moles- 
rorth,  you  merely  complied  with  one  of  the  forms  necessary  to  bring 
ou  into  tliat  great  system  of  equity  which  is  represented  by  law ; 
jid  that  you  are  in  effect  a  minister  of  justice.  How  far  you  have  a 
ight,  simply  from  private  feeling  towards  Mr.  Molesworth,  to  abstain 
rora  any  course  which  will  promote  the  justice  you  have  bound  your- 
elf  to  forward,  is  a  matter  for  your  own  consideration." 

This  piec«  of  sophistry  was  exactly  calculated  to  please  Paul,  who 
mmediately  looked  profound,  and  tried  to  catch  the  tone  of  the  other. 
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"Tliat,  I  allow,"  said  Paul,  "  is  a  view  to  which  T  have  not,  pe^ 
haps,  given  sufficient  atteution.  Allow  me  a  few  m.ii.ent8."  And 
he  affected  to  be  deep  in  thought.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  that  there  is  much  in  what  you  say,  and  certainly  I  am  not 
the  person  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  You  feel  certain  that  the  in- 
terests of  Miss  Livingstone  are  involved  in  the  course  you  propose/^ 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  Hey  wood. 

'^  Then  by  Jove  it's  done,  sir,"  said  Paul,  relapsiiig  into  colloqiii- 
ahty. 

'^  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  ask  how  you  mean  to  manage,"  said 
Heywood. 

^'  Just  so,"  said  Paul.  ^^  Leave  it  to  me.  But  I  should  like  Angela 
to  know  that  I  am  engaged  in  trying  to  serve  her." 

"  If  you  will  accept  my  advice,  you  will  abstain  from  saying  any 
thing  to  her,  or  to  anybody  else,  until  the  service  is  accomplished. 
Remember,  women  seldom  give  you  credit  for  your  intentions,  if  you 
fail.     Success  is  a  woman's  idol." 

**  But  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Macbeth,"  said  Paul,  ^ '  I  have  screwed 
my  courage  to  the  sticking  place,'  and  shall  not  fail.  And  now — 
who  is  the  party  whose  business  I  am  to  refer  to  ?" 

^  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  priest,  ^  that  it  may  be  convenient 
and  even  advantageous  hereafter,  should  you  be  unable  to  chaige 
yourself  with  having,  to  your  knowledge,  given  any  information  oq 
the  subject.  There  may  be  no  reason  for  such  forethought,  but  you 
are  a  shrewd,  keen-sighted  man,  and  need  not  to  be  told  that  a  good 
player  never  throws  away  a  chance." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Paul.  "You  are  the  sort  of  person  with 
whom  I  like  to  work.  But  how  the  deuce  can  I  get  you  the  infor- 
mation, without  knowing  that  I  have  done  it  ?" 

"If  you  bring  me  the  book  containing  the  i^ecord  of  Mr.  Moles- 
worth's  business  transactions  during  last  year,  that  will  do.  I  shall 
easily  find  out  what  I  want  to  know,  and  you  will  hereafter  be  able 
to  say  with  a  safe  conscience  that  you  never  heard  the  name  of  the 
persons  in  question  from  my  lips." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  and  to-night,"  said  Paul. 

"  To-night !"  said  the  priest  to  himself  ;  "  I  thought  that  was  his 
idea.  So  be  it,"  he  added.  "  What,  are  you  going  ?  Take  some 
Cognac  before  you  go." 

"  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  mef"  said  Chequerbent  &cetiously. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Heywood,  "of  no  relation  to  that  brown  beaa^ 
This  is  a  liqueur  of  a  thousand.  Fortress  brandy,  sir !  No,  we 
thank  you.  '  We  are  spirits  of  another  sort'  GK)od-by.  I  am  al- 
ways here,  mind,  after  ten  at  night" 

"  Some  time  after  ten  to-night  expect  me,"  said  Paul,  "  and  thanb 
for  your  hospitality." 
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"The  TOW  of  my  order,"  said  the  priest,  crossing  his  arms  with 
mock  gravity. 

That  day  Mr.  Chequerbent  went  to  his  business  in  a  curious  state 
of  mind,  and  the  peculiar  locality  of  the  office  seemed  to  wear  a  new 
phase  for  him.  He  held  a  different  relation  with  his  principal  to  that 
which  he  had  previously  borne.  Probably,  although  his  intellect 
was  none  of  the  strongest,  and  although  the  loss  of  the  faculty  of 
reasoning  accurately  often  accompanies  the  loss  of  the  habit  of  self- 
control,  he  could  not  entirely  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  he  had 
engaged  to  do  a  wrong  thing — at  all  events,  a  thing  that  required  a 
great  deal  of  justification,  and  one  which  it  would  not  do  to  describe 
baldly,  and  in  the  terms  by  which  cold  third  parties  would  charao- 
terize  it  Strictly  speaking,  he  was  going  to  avail  himself  of  his  situ- 
ation, in  order  to  place  some  of  his  employers'  secrets  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  stranger.  So  depicted,  the  act  looked  very  much  like  a 
piece  of  rascality,  and  so,  had  our  PauPs  mind  been  in  a  healthy 
state,  he  would  have  viewed  iL  But  he  had  always  been  very  self- 
indulgent,  very  reckless  and  shifty,  and  of  late  he  had  been  soured 
by  the  inevitable  consequences  of  hia  follies,  and  was  disposed,  in- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  the  lesson,  to  regard  society  as  his 
enemy,  and  to  look  at  its  regulations  with  some  contempt  Clearly 
the  orthodox  theory,  which  apprises  us  that  all  our  misfortunes  are 
for  our  good,  had  not  yet  been  vindicated  in  Paul's  case — he  was  de- 
cidedly the  worse  for  what  he  had  undergone. 

As  it  happened,  too,  he  was  very  late  at  the  office  on  a  day  when 
Mr.  Molesworth  had  wanted  him.  For  a  fortnight,  they  had  never 
spoken,  but  this  morning  chance  induced  Molesworth  to  inquire  four 
or  five  times  for  Mr.  Chequerbent,  and  to  be  as  often  apprised  that  he 
had  not  yet  arrived.  When  Paul  did  show  himself,  Mr.  Moles  worth's 
observations  were  not  of  a  pleasing  character,  and  his  sarcastic  re- 
commendation to  Paul  to  look  out  for  some  other  vocation,  for  he 
would  never  be  worth  a  farthing  as  a  lawyer,  did  not  tend  to  dimin- 
ish Mr.  Chequerbent's  animosity  against  his  employer. 

**  A  dishonest  old  humbug,"  he  observed,  on  departing.  "  He  can 
say  that  to  me  now,  having  sacked  my  three  hundred  guineas  pre- 
mium. I  suppose  he  would  not  return  any  of  that,  as  compensation 
for  not  qualifying  me  for  my  profession.  Eh  ?  O I  Of  course.  That 
did  not  occur  to  the  ancient  miscreant"  And  going  to  his  desk,  he 
recorded  a  vow  of  vengeance  in  his  pocket-book,  and  felt  calmer  after 
that  amiable  entry. 

The  day  went  very  slowly— ^iragging  itself  past  rather  than  pass- 
ing— but  at  lengtli  six  o'clock  arrived — and  the  various  clerks  depart- 
ed, as  did  their  employer.  Paul  had  been  considering  different  plans 
for  effecting  his  object,  and  that  upon  which  he  had  decided  was  to 
return  late,  under  pretext  of  wanting  some  papers  left  in  his  desk. 
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and  80  to  make  his  way  to  the  strong  room  in  which  Molesworth 
kept  the  box  containing  the  book  desired  by  ELey  wood.  The  offices  of 
Messrs.  Moles  worth  and  Penkridge  were  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
which  looked  upon  the  street,  and  there  was  a  side-door,  through 
which  inferior  clients,  clerks,  and  others  were  admitted  daring  the 
day.  But  the  more  aristocratic  employers  of  the  firm  were  received 
by  a  porter  at  the  door  of  the  house  itself.  On  the  departure  of  the 
clerks  the  side-dobr  was  barred  and  bolted,  and  the  only  aeoen  to 
the  office  was  through  the  house.  Paul's  first  idea  was  to  linger  last, 
and  then  to  achieve  his  purpose,  but  he  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
anticipating  the  hour  of  leaving,  and,  like  Charles  Lamb,  of  atoning 
for  coming  late  by  going  away  early,  that  he  feared  to  excite  suspi- 
cion by  departing  from  his  practice.  So  he  went  away  as  tmud, 
rather  before  than  after  the  otners.  It  was  unlucky  for  him  that  he 
did  so. 

Paul  got  rid  of  the  next  three  hours  as  best  he  might ;  he  went  to 
dine,  but  had  no  appetite  for  dinner,  and  rather  eschewed  liquids, 
from  a  certain  sense  that  he  might  require  all  his  self-possessioo. 
And  he  was  unable  to  fix  his  mind  to  a  newspaper,  and  yet,  by  what 
he  regarded  as  an  absurd  fatality,  his  eye  incessantly  lighted  upon 
accounts  of  burglaries,  and  of  terrible  accidents  happening  to  the  un- 
fortunate criminals,  some  falling  oflf  parapets,  others  being  shot,  and 
so  forth.  And  thoufi;h  not  superstitious,  he  could  not  help  repeating 
to  himself  that  perhaps  these  were  warnings  to  him,  and  tnen  he 
angrily  discarded  such  ideas  as  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  man. 
And  at  last  the  time  came  at  which  he  had  determined  to  make  his 
attempt. 

He  knew  that  there  would  be  no  one  in  the  house,  except  the 
porter,  and  with  this  official  he  had  alwa3rs  been  on  very  excellent 
terms,  cast  oflf  clothes,  cigars,  and  other  small  presents  on  the  part  of 
Paul,  having  established  a  good  understanding  between  tliem.  And 
he  had  planned  that  he  would  send  out  this  man,  whose  name  was 
Gal  ton,  to  fetch  him  some  spirits,  an  errand  at  which  the  porter  was 
not  entirely  a  novice,  and  during  his  absence,  Paul  would  surmount 
the  only  real  difficulty  in  his  way,  that  of  obtaining  from  Moles- 
worth's  room  the  key  of  the  box.  His  entering  that  room  might 
surprise  Galton,  or  the  latter  might  persist  in  attending  him  with  a 
light,  and  so  prevent  his  taking  away  the  key ;  but  that  obtained, 
his  proceedings  in  the  distant  office,  beyond  which  was  the  strong- 
room, would  be  unobserved. 

But  as  he  was  about  to  knock,  the  street  door  gave  way  before  his 
hand.  It  had  been  left  unclosed.  Paul  speculated  for  a  minute  as 
to  whether  this  were  by  accident  or  design.  If  Galton  had  stoleQ 
out  on  some  errand  of  his  own,  there  was  nobody  in  the  place,  and 
the  opportunity  waa  ^ery  {avorable.    He  slipped  quietly  in,  dosed 
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the  door,  and  listened.  There  was  no  sound  of  any  kind.  A  snaall 
lamp,  which  usually  stood  on  a  bracket  in  the  hall,  had  become  ex- 
tinguished, but  Paul  felt  that  it  was  in  its  place,  and  he  lit  it  from 
a  match-box  with  which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  him- 
self Then,  taking  the  lamp,  he  made  his  way  quietly  to  Mr.  Moles- 
vrorth's  room.  The  door  was  closed,  but  this  was  usually  the  case, 
and  the  key,  though  seldom  removed,  was  generally  turned.  Paul 
remembered  this,  applauded  himself  for  recollecting  it,  and  tried  the 
key,  but  the  door  was  unlocked.  If  Molesworth  were  there  !  But, 
looking  through  the  key-hole,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  light  inside. 
He  entered  the  room,  and  went  at  once  to  a  glass  case,  within  which 
Molesworth  was  accustomed  to  place  the  bunch  of  keys  that  opened  the 
boxes  in  the  strong-room.  There  was  no  particular  precaution  used 
in  regard  to  them,  any  clerk  could  have  had  them  on  asking  for 
them,  and  giving  a  reason,  but  Molesworth  liked  to  see  them  through 
the  glass  of  his  case.  There  they  were.  •  The  door  of  the  glass-case 
creaked,  and  Paul  was  enraged  with  it,  and  believed,  like  the  school- 
men, in  the  inherent  malignity  of  matter,  but  he  captured  the 
keys. 

Then,  turning  to  go,  he  looked  round  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Moles- 
worth^s  usual  seat  This  was  a  comfortable  high-backed  armchair. 
It  was  drawn  away  from  its  place  at  the  table,  and  in  it  sat,  or  rather 
reclined,  a  man. 

Paul  gave  a  great  start,  but  neither  dropped  his  lamp,  nor  uttered 
a  cry.  A  singular  presence  of  mind  seemed  to  come  to  his  aid,  and 
he  deliberately  raised  the  light  and  inspected  the  stranger.  He  in- 
stantly made  out,  first,  that  the  latter  was  a  rouffh-lookine  fellow,  in 
a  fustian  jacket,  and  a  red  nightcap,  and,  secondly,  that  he  was  fast 
asleep. 

**  I  have  it,"  said  Paul,  "  a  house-breaker !  What  a  scoundrel !  he 
has  let  himself  in,  murdered  Galton,  and  broken  into  Molesworth's 
wine  closet  Having  drunk  himself  stupid,  he  has  wandered  here, 
and  gone  to  sleep.  My  coming  is  most  providential.  I  will  make 
him  safe.*^ 

And,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  his  own  business  there,  he  knelt 
down,  and  creeping  close  to  the  man,  took  out  a  large  handkerchief 
and  secured  the  leg  of  the  latter  very  tightly  to  that  of  the  arm- 
chair. The  man  grunted  a  little,  but  did  not  awake.  Paul  then 
stole  out,  greatly  elated  at  his  stratagem,  dosed  the  door,  and  turned 
the  key. 

**  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  look  for  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
Galton." 

But  at  that  instant  he  recollected  his  own  errand,  and  resolved  to 
perform  it.  The  service  he  was  going  to  achieve  rendered  such  a 
matter  a  mere  trifle  in  his  eyes,  and  he  scarcely  \xq4  tivot^  ^^gj;^ 
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tlian  usual  as  he  hastened  along  the  passages  vrhich  led  to  the  dis- 
tant office. 

The  strong-room,  which  was  simply  a  fire-proof  chamber  with  sn 
iron  door,  contained,  in  addition  to  more  valuable  documents,  certAin 
books  of  accounts,  in  daily  use.  These  being  wanted  during  the  en- 
tire day,  the  clerk  who  first  arrived  in  the  morning  usually  took 
them  out,  and  the  key  of  the  room  was  therefore  merely  concealed 
in  a  place  where  no  one  who  had  no  business  to  know  any  thing 
about  it  would  think  of  looking  for  it  Paul,  well  acquaint^  wito 
the  place,  went  to  it  at  once.  The  key  was  not  there.  The  door  of 
the  strong-room  was  safely  closed. 

^*That  scoundrel  has  taken  it,"  said  Paul.  *^  Perhaps  he  put  Gsl- 
ton  on  the  fire,  and  by  torture  compelled  him  to  reveal  the  place 
where  it  was  hidden."  And,  arming  himself  with  a  very  heavy 
ruler,  he  went  back,  opened  Molesw^rth's  door  quietly,  and  found  his 
prisoner  just  as  he  had  left  him.  And,  truly  enough,  there  lay  the 
strong-room  key  on  the  table.  Paul  considered  for  a  moment 
whether  he  ought  not  to  demolish  the  miscreant  at  once,  but  be 
withheld  his  blow,  from  a  mixture  of  feelings  of  which  humanity  may 
fairly  be  set  down  as  the  chief. 

^*  He  cannot  escape,"  said  Paul ;  ^  let  us  leave  him  to  the  han^ 
man."  And  once  more  he  hurried  back  to  the  office,  and,  setting 
down  his  lamp,  applied  the  key  to  the  centre  of  the  door.  Four 
large  bolts  were  put  in  motion  by  the  action,  but  they  were  well 
oiled,  and  slid  bacK  with  little  noise. 

It  was  very  little,  but  it  was  inmiediately  followed  by  a  hideous 
and  menacing  yell. 

Paul  turned  very  pale,  and  certain  ghastly  terrors  came  upon  him. 
He  could  not  exactly  say  that  he  believed  in  evil  spirits,  but  very  few 
mety  I  suppose,  would  care,  when  alone  and  at  nighty  and  about  to 
commit  an  offence,  to  declare  that  such  things  did  not  exist:  and 
whatever  belief  Paul  may  have  had  upon  the  subject  suddenly  and 
momentarily  revived.  But  the  strange  and  terrible  noise  ceased; 
and  Paul,  after  an  instant  or  two  of  hesitation,  half  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  whole  affair  had  been  an  effort  of  the  excited  imagina- 
tion. 

He  pulled  open  the  iron  door.  Two  flaming  eyes,  on  a  level  with 
his  own,  met  his  gaze.  The  next  moment  he  was  dashed  violently 
to  the  ground,  and,  though  half  stunned  by  the  blow,  he  was  con- 
scious for  a  moment  of  intense  pain.  The  fisings  of  the  demon,  or 
whatever  it  was,  had  fixed  in  his  shoulder,  and  his  arm  was  agonii- 
ingly  lacerated.  Hot  breath  was  upon  his  face ;  the  eyes  of  fire  were 
close  upon  his,  and  he  fainted. 
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CHAPTER  XLE. 

ANOTHER  STEP  FOR  BERNARD  CARLTON. 

The  Minister,  SelwyD,  was  at  his  desk  of  work,  reading  letters  by 
the  pound,  and  minuting  upon  each  some  three  or  four  words,  to  be 
expanded  into  official  replies  by  his  subordinates.  Each  letter,  at 
the  startling  rate  at  which  practice  and  keenness  enabled  him  to 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  its  mystery,  occupied  him  on  the  average  two 
minutes — allow  another  minute  for  consideration  of  the  answer  and 
for  marking  down  the  hieroglyphics  as  materials  for  it,  and  this  rail- 
road process  gave  but  twenty  letters  to  the  hour.  Yet  people  com- 
plain that  epistles  of  eight  sides  of  small  writing,  setting  forth  opin- 
ions upon  matters  of  Government,  and  advice  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Administration,  receive  curt  replies,  or  mere  acknowledgments  from 
a  Secretary  of  State.  When  her  Majesty  engages  one  with  as  many 
eyes  •as  Argus,  with  as  many  hands  as  Briiu-eua,  and  with  a  brain 
whose  Dual  Function  is  multiplied  by  fifty,  to  match  his  other  en- 
dowments, pestering  patriotism  may  get  a  quarter  of  its  absurdities 
duly  exposed  by  return  of  post 

Lord  Rookbury  demanded  audience,  and  obtained  it,  for  the  vir- 
tuous Selwyn  was  always  glad  to  receive  his  evil  old  friend  and  an- 
tagonist. 

^  Do  you  mean  that  you  actually  read  that  rubbish  ?''  said  the  earl, 
pointing  with  his  ivory -headed  cane  at  the  heap  of  letters  to  Selwyn*s 
lefL 

"  Some  of  it,"  said  the  Minister,  **  but  it  will  not  prevent  my  listen- 
ing to  you.     Have  you  brought  me  some  news  ?" 

^  I  want  you  to  leave  off  saving  the  country  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  take  a  drive  with  me,  Selwyn.  There  now,  don't  look  as  if  you 
thought  I  was  mad,  and  don't  tell  me  that  you  cannot  be  spared,  be- 
cause I  have  seen  all  this  sort  of  thing  for  years.  The  constitution 
will  be  all  right  to-morrow,  even  if  you  do  play  truant  to-day.  I 
am  not  a  deputation,  you  know,  so  you  need  not  look  awfully  at 
me." 

''  No,  but  I  expect  three  deputations  in  the  course  of  the  next 
hour." 

"•  Let  your  clerks  see  them.  You  men  make  yourselves  too  com- 
mon, granting  audiences  to  any  batch  of  nobodies  who  intrude  their 
twaddle  upon  you  for  the  sake  of  getting  themselves  noticed  in  the 
newspapers.     1  met  a  provincial  town-clerk  in  a  r^U^v?  \Vvc\  <5^^^ 
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day,  and  he  told  us  all  that  he  had  been  talking  to  you,  and  that  he 
had  induced  you  to  give  up  the  District  Depopulation  Bill.  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  did  not  believe  it,  so  he  sulked  and  was  silent, 
which  made  the  rest  of  the  journey  more  comfortable." 

'*  I  know  the  man.  We  had  decided  on  giving  up  the  bill  a  week 
before  I  ever  heard  of  him,  but  he  has  a  good  dead  of  influence  in  his 
locality,  and  so—"  said  Selwyn,  stopping,  with  a  sort  of  deprecatorj 
])alf  smile. 

**And  so  you  let  him  think  that  his  logic  had  converted  you,  eh, 
FranL  Dear  me,"  said  the  earl,  ^  only  to  think  that  such  wicked- 
ness should  exist  But  come  out^  will  you,  and  leave  word  for  the 
deputations  that  you  are  sent  for  to  Windsor." 

**  They  will  see  in  to-morrow's  *  Court  Circular*  that  I  have  not 
been  there,"  said  Selwyn,  humoring  his  lordship's  irregular  suggestion. 

"And  what's  the  *  Court  Circular*  for,  if  it  does  not  tell  lies  to  suit 
a  Minister's  convenience  ?"  said  the  earl.  "^  Tell  young  Carlyon  to 
send  the  proper  paragraph.  By  the  way,  how  does  young  Carlyon 
please  you  ?     Are  you  grateful  for  my  recommendation  ?" 

"  He  is  a  very  good  secretary,"  said  Selwyn ;  **  I  was  thinking  of 
proposing  somediing  more  permanent  to  him." 

**  What,  give  him  up,  if  he  suits  you  ?"  said  Lord  Rookbury. 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  fair  to  a  clever  man  to  give  him  a 
lift — in  the  second,  I  think  he  can  be  made  useful — in  the  third,  he 
is  your  proUge — and  in  the  fourth — no,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  t 
fourth  at  present." 

**  Yes,  you  have,"  said  the  earl,  significantly. 

"  Then  include  the  fourth,"  said  Selwyn,  with  composure,  "  and 
tell  me  on  all  accounts  why  I  should  not  do  as  I  propose." 

"  In  the  fourth  place,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "  Mr.  Carlyon  is  a 
good  deal  at  the  Hotel  Forester,  Park-street.  That's  the  way  you 
treat  the  public,  giving  three  weak  reasons  for  your  conduct,  instead 
of  one  strong  one,  and  that's  why  the  intelligent  public  regards  vou 
as  a  red-taper.  That  woman  will  have  you,  Frank  Selwyn — you  had 
better  strike  while  you  can  do  it  peacefully.  Let  me  convey  your 
proposal  to  her,  and  you  marry  her  when  the  House  rises." 

Selwyn  looked  defiant  and  rock-like,  and  not  at  all  as  a  man  who 
meant  to  let  himself  be  married  against  his  will ;  and  then  he  went 
on  with  his  letters. 

"  But  Carlyon  is  too  much  a  man  of  this  world  to  let  himself  he 
made  in  the  slightest  degree  nseful  to  Aer,"  said  the  earl,  inquiringly. 

Selwyn  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said,  growing  irate  at  the 
reflection — 

**  She  has  the  perseverance  of  the  arch-enemy,  Rookbury.  I  need 
not  say  that  Bernard  could  by  no  possibility  commit  such  a  bktui  tf 
to  be  suppoeed  to  have  a  suspicion  of  what  is  going  on^  but  I  am 
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certain  that  despite  himself  that  woman  has  got  a  hold  upon  him, 
and  finds  out  where  I  go,  and  where  her  notes  will  reach  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be  eager  to  be  released  from  knowing  any  thing 
about  me." 

^  I  know  the  hold,  if  that's  all,'*  said  the  earl.  ^  The  young  gen- 
tleman has  a  virtuous  passion  for  a  Popish  beauty,  and  the  Forester 
knows  something  which  would  make  inischief.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
jure your  secretary  with  you,  but  he  has  rather  a  susceptible  nature; 
so  far  as  I  see,  the  chief  fault  in  his  character." 

**  You  naturally  regard  that  with  great  aversion,"  said  Selwyn. 

*^  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  susceptible  ?"  said  tiie  earl  "'  No,  sir. 
Early  in  life  I  learned  to  estimate  our  natural  enemies  at  their  right 
value ;  and  if  I  have  ever  done  absurd  things  in  regard  to  women,  it 
has  been  with  my  eyes  quite  as  wide  open  as  those  which  I  set  star- 
ing at  me." 

"•  I  cannot  discuss  such  a  matter  in  such  a  tone,"  said  Selwyn. 
^  You  know  my  opinions.  I  am  sorry,  too,  to  hear  what  you  tell  me ; 
for,  though  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  get  to  care  whether  you  are  served  by 
one  clerk  or  by  another,  so  that  you  are  served  well,  I  was  disposed 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  youn^  Carlyon." 

'^  As  I  said,  I  would  not  willingly  injure  him,"  said  the  earl.  ''  I 
sent  him  to  you  because  I  liked  him ;  and  I  like  him  still.  But  I 
should  not  think  of  concealing  any  thing  from  you,  Frank ;  and  the 
fact  is,  that  this  young  gentleman's  heart  seems  to  be  extraordinarily 
large.  He  first  secures  the  affections  of  a  sweet  little  girl  in  the  coun- 
try, one  whom  I  quite  loved  as  a  daughter ;  and  her  he  has  thrown 
over  for  this  Roman  Catholic  lady,  with  whom  I  believe  he  is  seriously 
entangled — not  so  much  so,  however,  as  to  prevent  his  forming  a  the- 
atrical liaison^  for  you  give  him  so  little  work  to  do  that  he  has  time 
to  write  plays.  And  fourthly,  as  you  would  say,  there  is  a  little  mat- 
ter in  Mrs.  Forester's  keeping,  of  which,  I  dare  say,  he  would  be  very 
sorry  the  Madonna  should  hear.  Finally,  I  was  yesterday  apprised  by 
a  Catholic  priest — such  a  clever  fellow,  Frank,  I  must  make  you  know 
him — that  Mr.  Carlyon  has  other  aspirations,  in  a  quarter  in  which  I 
have  some  interest." 

^  You  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  marshal  the  case  against 
your  late  proUge^^  said  Mr.  Selwyn,  coolly.  "  Either  he  has  given  you 
some  grave  offence,  or  the  difference  in  your  positions  makes  it  amus- 
ing that  you  should  be  so  much  interested  in  the  love  affairs  of  this 
young  fellow." 

The  earl  winced  for  a  second ;  for  the  instinct  of  the  scrupulous 
and  highly-bred  Selwyn  had  prompted  the  retort,  to  which  Lord 
Rookbury  (whose  tact  had  been  somewhat  coarsened  by  a  life  of  as- 
sumed irresponsibility  to  one  world  or  tl^e  o^er)  had  assuredly  li^4 
himself  open.    But  he  laughed. 
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"■  Very  true,  Frank,*'  he  said ;  "  and  I  admit  that  it  is  absuid  that 
such  a  matter  should  occupy  jour  attention  or  mine  ;  but  there  are 
circumstances.  We  are  inclined  to  push  this  young  man  in  his  way 
through  life,  only  we  need  not  do  it  blindfold.  A  man  cannot  do 
better  than  try  to  improve  his  position  by  a  good  match.  I  told  Ber- 
nard so  when  I  sent  mm  to  you ;  but  I  hate  to  see  a  man  runniog 
from  one  girl  to  another,  causing  unhappiness  and  frittering  away 
his  chances." 

^^  Still,"  observed  Selwyn,  who  saw  that  all  this  meant  something 
more  than  had  yet  been  said,  "  I  cannot  see,  while  my  secretary  an- 
swers my  letters  punctually,  and  generally  does  his  duty,  that  I  have 
any  right  to  inquire  into  his  matrimonial  views." 

^  I  see  I  must  tell  you  frankly,"  said  the  earl,  ^  what  I  rather  sup- 
posed you  would  have  gathered.  You  spoke  of  promoting  this  young 
man,  and  of  giving  him  an  independent  position." 

**  I  said  that  I  thought  him  an  able  young  man,  and  one  likely  to 
be  a  useful  public  servant,"  said  Selwyn,  who  had  now  got  into  one 
of  his  attitudes  of  mental  determination,  and  felt  inclined  to  fight 
Lord  Rookbury  for  every  inch  of  the  field. 

^  And,  therefore,  you  meant  to  give  him  a  chance  of  showing  his 
utility,  Frank." 

^  I  have,  HA  you  know,  Rookbuiy,  certain  opinions  as  to  one's  duty ; 
and  although  it  is  difiScult  in  an  office  like  this  always  to  do  and  to  say 
exactly  what  one  wishes — ^" 

"  A^  when  town  clerks  are  deluded  into  belief,"  said  the  earl. 

'^  As  when  town  clerks  delude  themselves  into  belief,"  said  Mr. 
Selwyn,  continuing  in  the  same  composed  tone,  ^  still,  where  there  is 
no  reason  against  at  once  rewarding  a  useful  man,  and  securing  hb 
services  to  one's  department,  I  should  regret  my  £Euling  to  do  so." 

The  earl  was  growing  wickedly  initable,  but  he  had  known  Fran- 
cis Selwyn  for  years,  and  was  well  aware  that  against  that  haughty 
and  self-collected  Evangelical  the  storm  of  his  lordly  wrath  would 
have  about  as  much  influence  as  the  dashing  of  a  shower  against  the 
double  windows  of  his  apartment. 

*' Confound  you,"  said  the  earl,  ^when  you  get  upon  the  high 
Clapham  ropes,  there  is  no  talking  io  you.  Will  you  liaten  to  this ! 
Do  you  know  that  a  very  interesting  event  has  recently  taken  place 
in  my  family  ?" 

^  I  do  not  go  to  the  theatre,"  aaid  Selwvn,  a  little  maliciously, 
**  but  somebody  brought  me  a  playbill,  on  which  I  read  that  an  ac- 
tress having  been  discovered — ^" 

"  Oh,  hold  your  tongue,"  said  the  earl,  with  a  great  oath.  "  Wasn't 
it  enough  to  drive  one  wild  ?  However,  I'm  going  to  punish  the 
scoundrel.  But  you  say  that  yoi;  understood  it,  Why  did  not  you 
write  and  congratulate  me  ?" 
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^Becaufle  I  supposed  that  I  understood  it,**  said  Mr.  Selwyn, 
gravely.  "  You  know  that  I  can  look  at  subjects  in  one  way  only, 
and  that  you  will  be  annoyed  if  we  continue  the  conversation.'' 

^  By  George  I  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  thought  it  meant, 
Master  Frank,*'  retorted  the  earl.  ^  Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  now ! 
For,  to  do  you  religious  men  justice,  if  one  does  allow  you  the  slight- 
est excuse  for  supposing  any  thing  improper,  you  do  give  your  right- 
eous imaginations  the  rein  with  a  vengeance,  and  beat  ti^  all  to 
nothing." 

^*  I  thought  that  I  saw  evidence  that  melancholy  wickedness  was 
ID  course  of  action,"  said  Selwyn  gravely,  **  but  I  did  not  desire  to 
follow  out  its  details  in  thought,  nor  do  I  now  desire  to  discuss  them. 
You  are  a  highly  intellectual  man,  Rookbury,  and  you  know  all  that 
there  is  to  say  on  such  affairs,  and  what  is  believed  by  myself  and 
others  as  to  their  end." 

"  I  will  say  that  you  seldom  talk  cant  to  me,  Frank ;  and  you  will 
admit  that,  in  return,  I  seldom  vex  your  soul  with  observations  that 
you  do  not  like  to  hear.  But  I  must  tell  you  that,  on  the  present 
oocasion,  you  have  made  a  marvellous  mistake.  You  read  in  that 
d — d  playbill  that  a  young  lady  was  to  leave  the  stage,  and  that 
I—" 

^  I  believe,"  said  Selwyn,  with  displeasure  at  the  subject  being  pur- 
sued, ^  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  miserable  young  woman 
has  left  her  miserable  profession  at  your  sug^tion.  A  time  may 
probably  come  when  you  will  think  oi  these  mings  with  less  levity. 
Meantime,  let  us  avoid  the  discussion." 

^  As  I  supposed,"  cried  the  earl,  triumphantly,  and  applauding  with 
his  cane.  "  Bravo,  Clapham !  Bravo,  Exeter  Hall !  Trust  you  for 
putting  the  very  worst  possible  interpretation  upon  every  thing.  This 
time,  however,  my  dear  Selwyn,  you  are  quite  wrong.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  quite  free  from  blame  m  the  affair,  seeing  that 
I  neglected  the  youn^  lady  in  question  for  many  years,  during  which 
I  ought  to  have  watched  over  her.  But  I  have  at  last  come  forth  as 
a  faUier  should  do,  and  claimed  my  child.  No,  you  need  not  look 
so  doubtfully,  or  take  up  Debrett  in  that  manner — you  will  not  find 
her  name  mentioned  there." 

^  Nor  her  mother's,  I  imagine,"  said  Selwyn. 

"  Possibly  not,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  gravely.  ^  I  was  abroad  when 
we  were  married,  and  the  editor's  circular  requesting  the  latest  correc- 
tioDs  did  not  reach  me." 

"  We  need  not  plijr  with  the  poor  girl's  misfortune,"  said  the  Min- 
ister, evidently  regarding  this  last  speech  as  a  mystification. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "  but  bad  as  I  may  be,  I  can- 
not see  that  it  is  exactly  a  misfortune  for  a  young  lady  to  be  called 
my  daughter.     In   a  word,  Selwyn,  this  girl,  of   whom  ^o^  ^^as^ 
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heard,  is  my  child,  iD  lawful  wedlock,  and  though,  for  reaMiis  whi^ 
I  will  explaiu  to  you,  I  desire  to  postpone  my  public  recognition  of 
her  at  present,  her  avenir  will  be  a  very  happy  one." 

"  In  some  way,"  said  the  Minister,  "  you  were  going  to  connect  her 
name  with  that  of  my  Secretary.  I  do  not  desire  to  inquire  into  any 
&mily  arrangements,  but  what  are  you  leading  up  to  ?" 

"  To  what  I  started  with.  I  want  you  to  delay  giving  Carlyon  Im 
place." 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  the  young  lady  to  Bernard  Carlyon  f* 
asked  Selwyn,  quickly. 

^  No,  no,"  said  the  earl,  thrown  off  his  guard  for  a  moment  by  the 
statesman's  sudden  question.*  K  he  had  seen  its  intent,  he  would 
assuredly  have  lied. 

^  In  that  case,"  said  Selwyn, "  I  could  easily  have  understood  that 
you  might  desire  to  make  your  own  provision  for  him,  or  to  test  his 
disinterestedness,  or  fifty  things.  But  if  the  young  people  are  nothing 
to  one  another,  I  do  not  see  how  her  position  affects  his." 

"  You  will  have  chapter  and  verse  for  every  thing,  Selwyn.  Did  I 
not  tell  you  that  a  Catholic  priest  gave  me  some  information  yeBt6^ 
day,  which  concerned  a  person  in  whom  I  am  interested." 

**  I  do  not  believe,  as  a  rule,  every  thing  Roman  Catholic  prierti 
say,"  said  Selwyn  (with  Protestant  emphasis  on  the  localizing  word), 
**  nor,  I  imagine,  do  you.  But  you  insist  on  being  mysterious,  and  yet 
you  ask  me  to  do  what  I  feel  would  be  unjust  Do  you  mean  that 
the  giving  young  Carlyon  this  berth  will  embolden  him  to  maka 
advances  towards  Miss —  Miss — " 

"  Towards  Lady  Anna  Rookton,"  said  the  earl,  angrily.  "  Afitf 
what  I  have  said,  you  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  her  name.  And  yoa 
have  rightly  guessed  the  reason  why  I  wish  Mr.  Carlyon  retained  for 
the  present  in  his  situation  of  Secretary." 

He  lied  this  time,  that  good-for-nothing  old  earl,  for  he  knew  thst 
had  he  given  the  real  reason — ^you  shall  hear  it  one  of  these  days— 
Selwyn  would  have  cut  the  interview  veiy  short  But  he  felt  that  be 
had  failed  in  obtaining  his  object,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear 
Selwyn  say — 

^  Upon  my  word,  Rookbury,  I  do  not  think  that  is  reason  enough 
for  doing  Carlyon  an  injustice.  Let  him  offer  for  your  daughter,  if 
he  likes.  You  can  refuse  him,  you  know ;  though,  upon  my  word,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should.     I  shall  give  him  his  place,  I  think" 

And  the  first  deputation  was  announced,  and  Lord  Rookbury  de» 
parted  in  a  great  rage. 
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CHAPTER  XLia 

LEK    WAY. 

Minister  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  Bernard  Carlyon  had 
sCaction  of  apprising  Lilian,  about  a  week  after  the  conversa- 
:ween  Selwyn  and  the  earl,  that  he  had  received  a  permanent 
jnent,  which  was  already  valuable,  and  which  would,  in  due 
course,  be  exchanged  for  something  better.  He  had  also  the 
I  comfort  of  reflecting  that  he  owed  this  entirely  to  his  own 
as  in  the  trial-sphere  into  which  he  had  been  introduced  by 
iookbury ;  for  Selwyn,  in  the  upright  discharge  of  his  duty, 
i  it  right  to  apprise  Carlyon,  that  his  former  patron  had  con- 
a  dislike  to  him,  and  that  his  advancement  was  by  no  means 
n  additional  item  in  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  earl, 
'^yn,  who  regarded  Carlyon  with  considerable  interest,  did  not 
i  to  add  a  few  words,  rather  of  hint  than  of  remonstrance,  and 
jpon  the  story  which  the  earl  had  compiled,  touching  Bernard's 
ibility  to  feminine  attraction.  The  Minister  did  not  give  much 
ce  to  the  tale,  as  presented  to  him,  being  well  aware  of  his 
Hend's  talent  for  defamation,  but  on  the  supposition  that  where 
ras  so  much  smoke  of  scandal  there  might  be  some  fire  of  fact, 
)d-naturedly,  counselled  Bernard  to  increase  his  chance  of  win- 
ne  of  the  prizes  of  life  by  concentrating  his  attentions.  He 
.  to  say  more,  but  parted  very  kindly  with  Carlyon,  and  adding 
)  that  though  their  connection  ended,  their  acquaintanceship 
not  do  so ;  and  Carlyon,  on  his  side,  expressed  a  regret,  which 
ncere,  at  resigning  the  employment  which  had  brought  him 
•nstant  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  high-minded  and 
^tual  statesman. 

pite  what  Selwyn  had  told  him,  Bernard  determined  to  call 
he  earl,  and  make  formal  acknowledgment  that  his  promotion 
rown  out  of  the  introduction  originally  given  him  by  Lord 
ury.  The  earl  received  him  with  much  cordiality,  having,  in 
terim  between  that  time  and  his  talk  with  Selwyn,  got  over, 
ly  the  rage  in  which  we  left  hiraj  but,  at  least,  a  dozen  suc- 
y  bursts  of  wrath,  and  having  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
.  his  evangelical  friend  would  infaHibly  do  what  he  had  prem- 
iere was  no  use  in  contesting  the  matter  further.  So  his  lord- 
sured  Carlyon  that  he  had  never  entertained  any  doubt  of  his 
18  soon  as  his  talents  should  become  appreciated,  and  that  he, 
1,  had  therefore  abstained  from  urging  ui^ii  ^<^  \Kv\^\siK  \a 
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attend  to  Bernard's  interests,  feeling  that  it  would  be  more  gratifying 
to  the  latter  to  know  that  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
In  fact,  therefore,  the  earl  said,  Bernard  really  owed  him  no  thanb 
for  his  advancement,  a  statement  to  which  the  newly-appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  Salvages  and  Contingencies  OflSce  gave  ready  credence. 

Lord  Rookbury  then  began,  more  suo,  to  discuss  the  doings  of  tbe 
Wilmslows,  and  others  with  whom  they  were  both  acquainted. 
Bernard  had  for  some  time  heard  nothing  of  the  Aspen  Court 
family,  the  young  ladies  having  ceased  to  send  him  those  united 
literary  efforts  of  which  we  saw  a  specimen  in  other  days,  and  he 
was  interested  in  hearing  how  the  curious  minage  which  he  had 
helped  to  arrange  was  proceeding.  Lord  Rookbury  was  as  frank  as 
usual  when  speaking  of  other  people's  affairs.  Mr.  Wilmslow  was^ 
he  said,  as  great  a  blockhead  as  ever,  but  his  vices  were  taking  a 
more  sullen  and  selfish  character — he  drank  hard,  and  squandered 
away  a  good  deal  of  money  at  billiards  and  other  amusement^ 

**  But  where  does  he  get  the  money,  and  where  does  he  find  the 
players?"  asked  Carlyon,  remembering  that  Molesworth  was  not 
likely  to  supply  the  former  very  liberally,  and  that  Aspen  Court  was 
at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  from  the  nearest  provincial  town 
where  any  thing  like  Henry  Wilmslow's  set  could  be  found. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  lend  him  a  good  deal  of  money,'' 
said  the  e&rl,  *^  and  he  has  bought  a  horse,  and  rides  off  to  Bristol  and 
other  places,  and  relieves  his  amiable  family  of  his  society  until  he 
gets  cleaned  out." 

""  I  hope  he  duly  appreciates  your  singular  kindness,"  said  Carlyon, 
who  was  hardly  entitled  to  put,  point  blank,  the  question,  why  Lord 
Rookbury  threw  away  his  coin  so  absurdly.  Of  oourse,  however,  tL 
earl  knew  what  he  meant,  and  told  him  so. 

*' Suppose,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "that  I  do  it  to  annoy  Mn. 
Wilmslow,  who  hates  me.  Or  suppose  that  I  am  a  better  Christian 
than  that,  and  try  to  render  good  for  evil,  by  alluring  Henry  Wilms- 
low to  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  their  own  quiet  avocations, 
instead  of  worrying  them  with  his  vile  ill-temper  and  viler  good 
temper.  Or  suppose  that  he  has  assured  his  life  in  my  favor,  and  1 
want  him  to  break  his  neck  that  I  may  get  my  money." 

"The  last  supposition  is  not  impossible,"  said  Bernard,  not  ove^ 
pleased  with  the  earl's  tone  of  banter,  and  desirous  to  throw  in  a  shot 
m  return. 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Rookbury ;  "  but  it  is  not  the  right  one  after  all 
You  know  that  I  did  myself  the  honor  of  proposing  to  Miss  Wilmi^ow." 

"  Your  lordship  intimated,  one  evening,  that  you  had  done  sa" 

"  Sa£B  man.  But  your  own  special  confidante,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  told 
you  so  herself  and  mightily  deplored  that  suoh  a  wicked  peraon  aa  I 
am  should  have  taken  such  a  liberty." 
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**  You  were  pleased  to  follow  it  up  by  a  greater  one,  ray  lord/'  said 
Bernard,  "  which  cost  me  some  hard  riding.*' 

**  Surely  you  do  not  grudge  the  trouble  which  made  you  such  a 
hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  Aspen  Court  ladies.  That  galloping  up  and 
delivering  them  from  the  rabble,  they  consicfer  the  most  magnificent 
feat  ever  heard  of.  I  think  little  Amy  has  made  a  ballad,  in  which 
you  are  compared  to  St.  George  overthrowing  the  dragon,  the  balance 
of  glory  being  rather  in  your  favor.  By  the  way,  you  threatened  the 
ringleader  in  that  brutality  with  your  vengeance  and  my  own,  united, 
and  told  him  he  should  be  ruined  and  transported." 

**  I  dare  say  I  did,"  said  Carlyon,  "  for  I  was  in  a  reckless  rage." 

*^But  you  ought  always  to  keep  your  promises  to  the  humbler 
classes,"  said  the  earl.  **  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  them  to  set  an  example 
of  adherence  to  truth.  As  you  promised  in  my  name,  I  considered 
that  I  was  bound  to  see  that  your  engagement  was  fulfilled,  and 
the  Micitable  toll-barrister  is  at  present  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation." 

**  He  was  a  ffreat  ruffian,  certainly,"  said  Bernard,  '^  but  after  the 
chastisement  I  infiicted,  I  meant  to  have  done  with  him." 

"  Never  do  things  by  halves.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  story,  I  set 
a  lawyer  to  work — not  my  solicitor,  of  course ;  he  goes  to  church, 
and  speaks  at  missionary  meetings — but  a  struggling  fellow  with  a 
tainted  name,  whose  devotion  to  a  titled  client  would  make  him  stick 
at  nothing.  I  did  not  ask  any  questions,  but  I  fancy  that  certain  pub- 
Hcana,  who  naturally  loved  our  friend  for  selling  liquor  without  a 
hcense,  were  interested  in  inquiring  among  their  clients  into  his  de- 
Gects ;  and  if  I  say  that  a  very  abusive  exciseman  was  set  upon  him, 
and  that  he  was  incensed  into  a  savage  onslaught  upon  a  queen's 
officer,  I  fancy  I  am  only  tracing  some  of  the  steps  by  which  Mr. 
Attorney  Sliver  earned  his  guerdon.  You  may  be  sure  that,  on  the 
trial,  evidence  of  the  gentleman's  general  amiability  was  not  wanting, 
Eind  it  so  happened  that  I  dined  in  the  company  of  the  judge  wlio 
tried  him,  and  incidentally  brought  out  the  anecdote  of  his  behavior 
to  the  Miss  Wilmslows.  His  lordship,  of  course,  could  have  no  judi- 
i:ial  knowledge  of  this  fact,  but  he  happens  to  have  daughters  whom 
be  worships,  and  I  fear  poor  Bowmudge  was  no  better  off  for  his 
judge's  recollection  of  my  improving  conversation  overnight  So  I 
have  saved  your  credit  However,  to  speak  of  pleasanter  people,  why 
don't  you  ask  after  the  fiunily  ?  or  do  you  hear  so  regularly  that  you 
have  no  need  of  any  information  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Aspen  Court  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Bernard. 

"  Theseus  has  abandoned  the  Ariadnes  of  Aspen,  eh  ?"  returned 
Lord  Rookbury.  "  Still  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that,  despite  your 
desertion,  two  of  the  three  young  ladies  are  as  well,  and   look  as 
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well  as  ever.     But  as  for  the  third'' — and  the  eari  spoke  mon 
gravely. 

"  Kate  f"  said  Carlyon,  involuntarily. 

*^  Kate  is  the  second^''  said  Lord  Rookbury,  composedly.  **  Ton 
know  best  why  you  should  instinctively  suppose  that  Kate  hid 
sufFered." 

Carlyon  did  know  best,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  the 
earl  did  not  help  him.     After  a  pause,  Bernard  said — 

*^  I  hope  nothing  is  seriously  the  matter  with  poor  little  Amy.'' 

**  I  fear,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "  that  the  poor  child  is  not  long  for 
this  world." 

"•  What !  Amy,"  exclaimed  Bernard,  much  shocked.  **  That  sun- 
shiny little  face  T'    He  stopped  to  hear  more. 

^  A  cloud  has  come  over  that  sunshine,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  tone  of 
real  feeling,  ^*  and  I  doubt  whether  a  darker  shadow  be  not  approach- 
ing taster  than  is  believed  at  Aspen  Court  I  have  seen  some  sad 
business  in  my  time,  Carlyon,"  he  continued,  ^  and  there  is  not  much 
that  I  need  a  physician  should  tell  me.  But  a  physician  will  have  to 
tell  a  cruel  story  to  poor  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow  before  long." 

**  It  will  kill  her,'"  said  Carlyon,  in  a  low  voice.  **  ^e  is  the  best 
mother  in  the  world,  and  is  devoted  to  all  the  girk,  but  little  Amy  she 
idolizes." 

**  And  I  will  tell  you  why,"  stad  Lord  Rookbury,  once  more  speak- 
ing in  the  calm  voice  of  one  who  analyzes  a  subject,  but  without 
sympathy.  '^That  child  was  bom  just  as  the  dream  that  Heniy 
Wilmslow  was  any  thing  but  a  selfish  profligate  came  to  an  end.  Amj 
is  the  link  between  her  mother's  happiness  and  hef  desolation.  That 
link  is  about  to  be  broken,  but  Mrs.  Wilmslow  has  too  strong  a  sense 
of  duty  to  let  her  heart  break  with  the  sorrow." 

Carlyon  listened  with  much  surprise,  as  Lord  Rookbury  uttered 
these  sentences.  Bernard  had  never  heard  him  give  so  much  proof 
that  he  could  appreciate  a  woman's  nature  or  her  goodness.  That 
evil  old  man,  who  had  walked  in  his  reckless  way  over  the  worki*i 
best  gardens,  he  had,  then,  sometimes  owned  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
he  had  snatched  and  cast  away.  More  often,  perhaps,  than  the 
younger  man  imagined. 

*'  I  believe  that  you  are  nght,"  said  Carlyon,  who  had  always  done 
justice  to  the  noble  nature  of  Jane  Wilmslow.  ""  I  believe  that  yoa 
are  right,"  he  repeated.  '^  She  will  live  for  her  other  children.  What 
is  it  that  has  fastened  upon  poor  Amy  V*  Tears  came  to  his  eyes  at 
he  spoke,  for,  world-worn  and  ambitious  as  he  was,  there  was  a  place 
in  Bernard  s  heart  for  some  who  were  neither,  and  he  had  kept  little 
Amy  there. 

**  It  is,  as  you  will  have  supposed,  consumption,"  said  the  eari. 
'^But  it  is  most  proba\>\e  \lbBl  «he  would  have  strengthened^  and  have 
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mastered  the  disease,  but  for  a  fatal  shock  which  you  will  well  re- 
member, and  which,  prostrating  her,  left  her  helpless  too  long  to  give 
hope  that  she  could  again  resist  the  old  enemy." 

**The  fright — the  skeleton — the  day  she  first  entered  Aspen 
Court,"  said  Carlyon,  the  scene  recurring  to  him  with  painful  dis- 
tinctness. 

"  Ay,  the  freak  of  that  mad  clergyman  has  struck  down  Amy 
Wilmslow,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  believe,"  he  added,  savagely,  **  that 
one  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  no  curse  one  could  devise 
comes  up  to  what  he  suffers  already,  or  it  would  be  a  sin  to  speak  of 
bim  without  an  execration." 

**  He  is  irresponsible,"  said  Carlyon,  with  a  pitying  recollection  of 
Eustace  Trevelyan,  and  it  may  be,  softened  by  another  recollection — 
that  he  had  met  him  in  the  society  of  Lilian. 

**  Nobody  is  irresponsible,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  relapsing  into  one  of 
his  wayward  fits.  *'  Amy  will  die,  and  that  man  will  have  killed  her, 
and  I  wish  it  were  left  to  me  to  settle  whether  his  starting  and  whim- 
pering should  save  his  neck  from  the  gallows." 

Carlyon  did  not  deem  this  outbreak  worth  a  reply,  and  Lord  Rook- 
bury,  incensed,  mended  matters  with  another. 

'*  Or,  if  he  is  irresponsible,"  said  the  earl,  **  his  responsibility  must 
be  transferred  to  somebody  else.  There  are  a  priest  and  a  nieoe,  I 
understand,  who  have  charge  of  him.  Where  were  they,  when  he 
was  devising  that  infamous  jest  ?  The  death  of  poor  Amy  is  chargea- 
ble upon  the  heads  of  that  priest  and  of  the  girl." 

"  You  talk  atrocious  folly,  and  you  know  it.  Lord  Rookbury,"  said 
Carlyon,  with  his* face  in  a  flame  at  this  reference  to  Lilian.  "It 
would  be  even  more  reasonable  to  lay  the  poor  child's  fate  to  your 
ungentlemanly  conduct  in  detaining  her  and  her  sisters  at  Rookton, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  rufiSanism  you  were  boasting  you  had 
punish^." 

It  was,  we  know,  one  of  this  strange  old  man's  characteristics,  that 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  vilest  tempers  he  could  be  suddenly  brought 
to  his  senses,  if  the  individual  whom  he  assailed  confronted  him  with 
an  audacity  like  his  own.  It  was  not  that  he  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  cowed,  but  he  Uked  to  see  self-assertion.  His  tone  immediately 
altered. 

**  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to  think  so,  Bernard.  The  detaining 
them  at  my  house  was  a  whim,  but  it  did  no  more  than  a  rainy  eve- 
ning would  have  done,  and  on  the  whole,  I  believe  they  were  more 
amused  than  annoyed." 

**  Their  mother  regarded  the  aflRoir  differently,"  said  Bernard,  in- 
dignantly. 

•*  And  under  what  impression  she  did  so,  you  know  best,"  retorted 
Lord  Rookbury.    **  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  Vitvv\Ti^\^'^T^.^'^>sMf 
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low  to  believe  tbat  I  had  invited  her  daughter  to  a  house  where  some- 
body's presence  implied  contamination,  you  being  well  aware,  not  only 
that  I  am  incapable  of  such  an  outrage  upon  ordinary  decency — (I 
don't  speak  of  morals,  I  have  no  morals,  and  never  pretended  to  any) 
— but  you,  I  say,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  only  person,  not  a 
menial,  living  at  Rookton  Woods,  was  little  Lurline,  whom,  more- 
over, I  took  especial  care  that  they  should  not  see." 

*^  Your  lordship  utterly  mistakes  and  misstates  the  case,"  said  Be^ 
nard.  "  I  never  exchanged  a  word  with  Mrs.  Wilmslow  on  such  a 
subject  as  your  domestic  arrangements,  until  the  day  when  I  learned 
that  the  young  ladies  were  at  Rookton,  and  then  it  was  only  to  allay 
her  feelings  by  the  positive  assurance,  that  I  believed  the  little  girl 
you  speak  of  to  be  the  only  lady  in  the  place." 

**  By  Jove,  I  believed  it  was  you  who  had  told  her  of  all  sorts  of 
horrors,"  said  the  earl,  dropping  into  a  familiar  conversational  tone. 
"  To  be  sure,  I  ought  to  have  thought  better  of  you,  and  a  great  deal 
woi"se  of  somebody  else.  Of  coui-se  it  was  that  vulgar  hound  Wilm*- 
low,  who  must  have  filled  his  wife's  head  with  such  trash." 

"  I  never  supposed  Mr.  Wilmslow  capable  of  much  invention,"  said 
Bernard,  coldly. 

^*  Nor  I,"  said  the  earl,  laughing.  '^  Of  course,  I  may  have  amnaed 
myself  by  telling  him  any  rubbish  that  came  into  my  head,  but  it 
was  foolish  in  him  to  believe  it,  and  ungentlemanlike  to  repeat  it 
Half  the  charm  of  social  life  wpuld  be  destroyed  if  a  fellow  were  to 
be  so  ungrateful  as  to  retail  against  you  the  fictions  you  composed 
for  his  entertainment." 

"  We  were  speaking  of  a  graver  matter,"  said  Carlyon,  "  Setting 
aside  whatever  has  interrupted  us,  may  I  ask  your  lordship  whether 
a  medical  man  is  in  attendance  at  Aspen  Court  3" 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "  for  Mrs.  Wilmslow  does  not  see  the 
danger — or  else  will  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  she  sees  it  Of 
course,  a  stranger  could  hardly  advise  it  Indeed,  hardened  as  I  am 
to  most  other  people's  jtroubles,  I  would  sooner  suffer  some  personal 
hurt  than  undergo  the  task  of  breaking  the  matter  to  Amy's  mother." 

"  Yet  it  ought  to  be  done,"  said  Bernard,  musingly.  "  And  then, 
if  there  should  be  a  chance  of  saving  her,  and  we  mrow  that  chanoe 
away — " 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  the  earl.  "But  I  tell  you  fiiuikly, 
Bernard,  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  face  that  woman,  who'has  been 
treated  almost  as  badly  in  this  world  as  ever  created  woman  was,  and 
tell  her  that  another  blow  is  to  descend  upon  her.  I  don't  mind  a 
woman's  crying,  and  clinging  to  one,  and  vowing  that  one's  cruelty 
will  kill  her,  and  all  that — I  have  seen  too  much  of  it — how  easily 
it  is  got  up,  and  how  little  it  has  to  do  with  any  thing  but  her  selfish- 
ness ;  but  I  will  not,  at  my  time  of  life,  willingly  undergo  the  actual 
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Bufiering  of  looking  at  the  quietly  beme  agony,  which  I  foresee  will 
soon  be  read  in  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  face.  D — n  me  if  I  can,  or  if  I  will, 
then,"  said  Lord  Rookbuiy,  with  unusual  emphasis. 

Bernard,  we  have  seen,  had  little  regard  for  his  noble  friend,  and 
small  belief  in  his  sincerity ;  but  the  tone  and  manner  of  Lord  Rook- 
bury  made  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  for  once  he  was  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  feelings.  * 

**  A  friend  of  such  a  woman  ought  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his 
own  comfort  for  her  sake,"  said  Bernard.  "  After  what  your  lordship 
has  said,  I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

"  You  propose  to  go  to  Aspen  Court,  and  inform  Mrs.  Wilmslow 
of  her  child's  danger.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  doing,  I  will  not  say  a 
kindness,  but  something  higher.  I  say,  unaffectedly,  Bernard,  that  I 
honor  you  for  undertaking  this  work.  Will  you  take  a  suggestion 
fix>m  me?" 

**  Assuredly,"  said  Carlyon. 

"  Let  the  visit  answer  two  purposes.  Take  down  with  you  a  first- 
rate  physician,  but  do  not  let  him  make  his  errand  known  until  he 
has,  unobserved,  examined  the  poor  child,  and  until  you  have  pre- 
pared Mrs.  Wilmslow.  You  are  not  in  the  highest  favor  with  Wilms- 
low himself." 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not,"  said  Bernard. 

"  Exactly.  But  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  unpleasantness.  Wilmslow 
will  obey  any  directions  from  me  as  implicitly  as  the  blockhead's  na- 
ture will  allow.  I  will  desire  him  to  be  especially  civil  to  you,  and 
to  your  companion,  who  has  come,  by  my  desire,  to  look  at  Aspen 
Courts,  for  reasons  which  Wilmslow  will  understand,  or  think  he  does. 
That  will  secure  him  -perfect  freedom  of  action,  and  you  can  manage 
the  rest  Does  any  particular  name  occur  to  you  as  that  of  the  man 
you  would  take  down  ?" 

**  I  am  rather  intimate  with  Rockbrook,"  said  Carlyon.  "  If  he 
would  go,  he  is  the  man." 

"  Pooh — we'll  make  his  refusal  impossible,"  said  the  earl,  o])ening 
A  cabinet,  and  taking  out  a  check-book.  "  He  is  a  first-rate  fellow, 
and  will  do  what  any  second-rate  fellow  would  be  afraid  to  do,  name- 
ly, lend  himself  to  the  little  deception  without  fear  of  compromising 
his  dignity." 

The  earl  wrote  two  checks,  one  for  a  magnificent  fee,  and  the  other 
for  a  smaller  amount 

"That  for  Rockbrook,"  he  said,  showing  the  sum  to  Carlyon; 
"  and  this  please  to  use  for  expenses.  Nay,"  he  said  earnestly,  **  you 
will  confer  a  very  great  obligation  upon  me  by  lettmg  me  feel  that, 
though  too  great  a  coward  to  do  this  myself,  I  have,  in  some  degree, 
aasisted  you  in  doing  it  Put  it  up,  it  is  not  worth  a  second  word. 
I  suppose  that  you  can  leave  town  to-morrow.    Not  before,  because  I 
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think  my  letter  to  Wilmslow  should  precede  you — it  will  present  hii 
wife's  being  taken  by  surprise  at  your  arri^aL  You  hesitate  as  to 
that  ?     Pray  be  frank,  I  fear  that  you  have  some  good  reason." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  thought  which  ins- 
ersed  Bernard's  brain.     What  he  said  was, 

^  It  just  seems  to  me  as  possible  that  Mr.  Wilmslow,  regarding  the 
proposed  visit  as  one  of  business,  might  not  keep  the  young  ladies  at 
home.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  made  any  acquaintance  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  but — " 

"  You  are  a  very  clever  man,  Bernard,"  said  the  earl,  "  and  it  is 
only  my  age  that  gives  me  the  advantage  over  you.  I  liave  it,  how- 
ever, at  that  price,  and  I  see  what  you  mean,  but  will  not  say.  The 
second  Miss  Wilmslow's  pride  has  been  roused  by  finding  that,  though 
she  cares  very  much  for  you,  your  affections  are  placed  elsewhere, 
and  you  think  that  delicacy  will  scare  her  away  when  she  hears  that 
you  are  coming,  and  that  she  will  take  a  sister  with  her.  Now,  mj 
word  for  it,  she  will  remain  and  confront  you." 

"^  At  all  events,"  said  Bernard,  who  was  indisposed  to  prolong  the 
discussion,  '*  I  am  glad  that  your  lordship  has  clearer  views  on  a  ce^ 
tain  point  than  you  had  when  I  first  visited  Rookton  Woods." 

*^  Not  a  bit  clearer,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  told  you  then  that  the 
young  lady's  heart  was  yours — those  were  my  words.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  retracting  them.  You  may  marry  her  now,  if  you  like.  It 
would  please  her  mother — ^it  would  certainly  please  herself;  and  m 
for  that  blatant  ass,  who  would  be  your  esteemed  fiither-in-law,  he 
must  do  as  I  please.  Only,  if  you  do  make  the  marriage,  you  must 
keep  your  wife  out  of  the  Forester  set^  as  I  doubt  whether  Miss  Kate 
and  Polly  Maynard  would  altogether  fraternize,  or  sororize,  or  what- 
ever the  word  is." 

^'  I  admire  the  ease  with  which  your  lordship  turns  from  a  gravB 
subject  to  a  light  one,"  said  Carlyon,  ^  but  I  cannot  just  now  imitate 
it,  for  I  am  sincerely  grieved  at  what  I  have  heard  to-day.  I  will  see 
Rockbrook  at  once.  I  think  I  shall  just  be  in  time  to  catch  him  at 
St.  Vitus's  hospital,  where  he  visits." 

'^  I  talk  as  others  think,"  said  the  earl.  ^  My  dear  young  frieod, 
we  should  all  go  mad  in  one  day  if  we  gave  any  thing  the  continn* 
ous  attention  which  it  is  deemed  decorous  to  affect  in  speecL  Yoa 
might  as  well  try  to  keep  the  eye  fixed  for  half  an  hour,  as  the  brain, 
and  lucky  for  us  that  it  is  so.  Broach  that  theory  to  the  students  at 
St  Vitus's,  and  good-by." 

But  Carlyon  recurred  very  often,  during  the  rest  of  that  day,  to 
the  bright  face  and  fearless  eyes  of  poor  little  Amy,  and  thought  ^* 
ly  of  her  merry  laugh  being  hushed  forever.  Some  of  us  may  hare 
thrown  our  hearts  open  to  a  little  fairy  of  the  kind,  and  she  has  dwelt 
therein,  saucily,  and  as  she  pleased ;  and  one  day  we  le&m  that  otf 
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fairy  has  become  an  angel — perhaps  one  muruiur  may  be  forffiven  us 
where  she  is  gone — but,  most  surely,  those  who  have  loved  the  child 
will  forgive  it  in  one  another. 


4»» 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OLD    FRIENDS    AGAIN. 

Most  of  the  misfortunes  of  our  lives  are  of  our  own  making ;  an 
old  truth,  illustrated  in  the  position  in  which  we  left  Mr.  Paul 
Chequerbent  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  of  his  history.  Without 
dwelling  upon  tlie  undertaking  in  which  he  had  engaged  himself  and 
which  was  not  likely  under  any  circumstances  to  lead  to  an  honora- 
ble or  profitable  result,  so  far  as  Paul  was  concerned,  the  veiy  last 
steps  which  he  had  taken  materially  conduced  to  render  his  over- 
throw  more  disastrous  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

He  had  closed  the  street-door  of  the  house,  and  had  thereby  ex- 
cluded the  porter,  Galton.  And  he  had  tied  by  the  leff,  to  an  arm- 
chair, the  only  other  person  in  the  place,  except  himself.  His  own 
precautions,  tnerefore,  increased  the  chances  against  him,  and  when 
the  creature  that  had  occupied  the  strong-room  dashed  forth  upon 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  his  situation  became  perilous 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  recollection  that  he  was  beyond  all  aid,  came 
upon  him  so  powerfully  as,  in  combination  with  the  fright,  to  deprive 
him  of  consciousness. 

There  were  doubtless  many  very  bad  things  in  that  lawyer's  strong- 
room, but  thera  was  nothing  quite  so  evil  as  Paul,  in  the  few  mo- 
ments between  his  opening  the  door  and  being  thus  prostrated,  had, 
perhaps,  believed.  Those  who  have  done  us  the  honor  to  read  this 
narrative  from  the  commencement,  and  whose  patience  and  forbear- 
ance will  ere  long  be  rewarded  in  a  marvellous  manner,  will  remem- 
ber our  mentioning  that  Mr.  Molesworth  had  a  partner  named  Penk- 
ridge,  who  resided  at  Norwood,  and  there  kept  a  menagerie,  where- 
wim  he  frightened  himself  and  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Penkridge  used 
to  haunt  the  docks  and  other  quarters  where  he  was  likely  to  pick 
up  additions  to  his  collection,  and  used,  of  course,  to  be  fearfully 
cheated  by  guileless  sailors  who  had  brought  over  the  animals  as 
pets,  sailors  who  never  made  a  voyage  in  their  lives,  and  who  bought 
for  trifling  prices,  of  country  showmen,  creatures  for  which  the  con- 
fiding Penkridge  was  happy  to  pay  formidable  sunuu    It  ^«&  v^  ^^ 
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ifying  sight  to  see  the  mild,  neat  Mr.  Penkridge  seated  upon  one  of 
the  Darrow  hard  boards  which  serve  for  seats  in  the  hotels  of  Ratcliffe 
Highway,  and  surrounded  by  four  or  five  dirty,  crafty,  crirap-like  fel- 
lows, the  party  listening — Penkridge  all  faith,  the  confederates  with 
approval — to  a  clumsy  yarn  touching  the  capture  of  the  animal 
which  the  attorney  was  just  then  buying.     Few  of  Mr.  Penkridge's 
quadrupeds  had,  according  to  the  sellers,  killed  less  than  six  or  seven 
men ;  and  the  aggregate  slaughter  which  the  united  menagerie  must 
have  committed  among  helpless  natives  and  gallant  officers  in  the 
Queen^s  and  Company's  service  was  frightful.      His  last  purchase, 
however — that  of  a  striped  hyena — bade  tair,  as  we  have  seen,  to  de- 
serve a  ferocious  reputation ;  though,  as  it  happened,  this  had  been 
bought  on  the  strength  of  its  gentleness  to  its  owner,  the  gentleman 
whom  Paul  had  tied  by  the  leg.    Mr.  Penkridge  had  purchased  it 
too  late  in  the  day  to  receive  it  at  Norwood,  and  a  happy  idea  had 
suggested  itself  for  its  lodgment  in  the  mean  time.     The  keeper,  un- 
der whose  eye  and  short  iron  stick  it  was  really  docile,  had  been 
brought  to  the  office,  to  be  received  for  the  night,  and  dispatched 
with  his  interesting  charge  to  Noi*wood  in  the  morning,  and  the  por- 
ter c^onceived  the  notion  that  the  strong-room  would  bo  a  capital 
place  of  security  for  the  beast.     Galton  had  shown  much  attention 
to  the  plebeian  Van  Amburgh,  and  had  gone  forth  on  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,  when  Mr.  Chequerbent's  ill-fortune  led  him  to  the 
door  of  tlie  mansion.     It  is  sad  to  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Galton^s  kind- 
ness was  not  well  rewarded ;  for,  on  that  person's  returning  with  the 
materials  for  supper,  and  finding  the  door,  which  he  had  left  ajar, 
closed  against  him,  he  had  no  resource  but  knocking.    In  this  he  bad 
to  persevere  for  a  long  time  in  vain ;  but  at  last  the  noise  aroused 
the  wild-beast  man,  who,  starting  up,  was  brought  to  the  gix)un(l, 
chair  and  all,  by  PauFs  device.     As  soon  as  he  could  extricate  him- 
self, which  process  he  assisted  by  a  series  of  choice  comminations,  be 
blundered  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  he  admitted  the  person  whom 
lie  supposed  to  have  played  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  and  with  one 
well-delivered   blow   floored   his  astonished  host      The   two  men 
wrangled  and  quarrelled  for  some  time;   but  at  length  the  truth 
dawued  upon  them  that  a  third  party  must  have  mingled  in  the 
business;  and  search  being  made,  Paul  was  found,  to  their  great 
consternation,  lying  senseless,  in  the  distant  office ;  the  hyena,  which 
had  abandoned  him  after  the  first  bite,  crouching  on  a  shelf,  amid 
old  declarations,  and  pleas,  and  other  fangs  of  its  relatives,  ^  the 
furred  law  cats''  of  Rabelais.     Paul  was  removed  to  the  porter's  bed; 
and  as  soon  as  the  others  had  arranged  the  falsehood  by  which  the 
porter's  abandonment  of  his  post  was  to  be  screened,  a  surgeon  was 
fetched.     Mr.  Chequerbent  was  soon  restored  to  consciousness ;  but 
the  wounds  he  had  received  were  serious,  and  would  probably,  the 
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thought,  be  attended  by  violent  inflammatioii.  Quiet  and 
t  care  were  pronounced  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  after  some 
ition,  the  aristocratic  Paul  Chequerbent,  whose  own  bewilder- 
ft  him  small  voice  in  the  debate,  was  actually  removed  to  St. 
hospital. 

'oception  at  that  establishment  was  somewhat  more  agreeable 
3  had  expected ;  for  he  had  some  uneasy  misgivings  lest  the 
brces  of  the  hospital,  including  three  or  four  doctors  of  g^reat 
Ind  repute,  would  be  turned  out  to  welcome  him,  and  that  his 
mes,  as  retailed  by  the  latter,  would  furnish  a  theme  for  the 
ation  of  the  metropolis.  But  St.  Vitus's  did  not  appear  to 
I  Mr.  Chequerbent^s  estimate  of  his  own  importance ;  and  after 
examination  by  the  house-surgeon,  who  confirmed  the  view  of 
lical  man  first  called  in,  Paul  was  assisted  to  the  ^  Galen  Ward,'' 
osited  in  one  of  sixteen  small,  curtainless,  cleanly-looking  beds 
itood  in  two  rows  in  the  formal,  yellow-walled  chamber ;  the 
roceeding  taking  place  in  the  most  quiet  manner,  and  the  ofll- 
:ing  as  composedly  as  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  arift- 
eaten  by  hyenas.  The  hard-faced  nurse  gave  Paul  rather  a 
mce,  which  was  probably  satisfactory,  for  she  proceeded  to  pay 
;  only  the  ordinary  attentions  she  owed  to  a  patient,  but  others 
aeans  of  routine,  and  which  credible  witnesses  assure  us  the 

nurse  reserves  for  those  who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to 
ifiil.  Mr.  Chequerbent,  indeed,  aware  of  this  peculiarity,  took 
rtunity  of  apprising  her  that  he  was  a  gentleman ;  and  was 
at  comforted  in  his  affliction  by  her  assuring  him,  with  a  smile, 
re  was  no  need  to  tell  her  that.  Moreover,  the  Galen  Ward 
d  at  that  time  to  be  about  half  empty,  and  out  of  the  seven 

other  patients  only  one  had  an  unpleasant  peculiarity, 
e  gloom  of  the  ward,  Paul  had  ample  leisure  for  appropriate 
on,  and  he  repeatedly  addressed  himself  to  review  his  recent 
res  and  general  position ;  but  was  diverted  from  a  dispassion- 
ey  thereof  by  the  contiDual  recurrence  of  irritating  tJeelings 
)r  Garlyon  and  Angela  became  the  subject  of  his  thoughts, 
he  resolved  to  send  for  Hey  wood,  and  explain  that  he  had 
•undcd  in  endeavoring  to  discharge  the  priest's  bidding;  and 
ifter  forming  this  resolution,  he  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep, 
as  wakened,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  by  feeling  hands  travers- 
person  lightly  from  head  to  foot,  pausing  at  intervals  in  their 

Arousing  himself,  he  could  make  out,  by  the  dim  light  bum- 
le  ward,  that  a  very  tali  figure,  in  white,  was  standing  by  his 
Before  he  could  utter  a  word,  the  figiue  bent  down  and 
)d,  earnestly — 

i't  speak,  sir,  or  you'll  be  disappointed  in  your  order." 
at  order  ? — what  are  you  talking  about! — who  ac^'^Q>i\ — ^%aMl 
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what  do  you  wantf  demanded  Paul,  ia  the  agitation  of  one  who  ii 
suddenly  roused. 

"Hush,  sir;  pray  do,**  said  the  figure,  looking  round  ¥nth  much 
apprehension.  "  Fve  measured  'em  all  but  you,  and  I  should  be  veiy 
sorry  to  disappoint  a  gentleman."  And  by  this  time  Paul  could  see 
that  his  companion  was  a  cadarerous-loolang  man,  who  held  a  two- 
foot  rule  in  his  hand. 

^  Five  ten  I  made  you,  sir ;  but,  to  be  comfortable  and  correct^  well 
go  over  it  a^n."  And,  before  Paul  could  remonstrate,  the  role 
glided  along  his  body,  the  measurer  pausing  at  the  feet,  and  appar- 
ently considering  whether  he  should  allow  any  thing  extra. 

"  We'll  say  six,  sir,  anyhow,''  said  the  man.  "  Copper  nails,  shields, 
and  handles,  of  course.  And  what  will  you  please  to  have  in  the  in- 
scription ?    When  did  you  obiit  ?" 

"  When  did  I  do  what  ?"  said  Paul,  believing  himself  listening  to 
the  nonsense  of  a  dream.  "Obi  it — what's  that?  Obi,  or  Three 
Fingered  Jack,"  he  muttered.  "  But  I  must  be  asleep ;  and  yet  I 
am  not  either ;  and  this  fellow  is  real,"  he  added,  giving  the  man  a 
push. 

"  Obiit  is  Latin,  sir,  I've  heard,"  whispered  the  man  in  a  humble 
tone. 

"  And  if  it  is,"  said  Paul,  incensed,  "  you  need  not  come  to  one's 
bedside  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  tell  one  that  Be  off  with  you ; 
I  believe  you  are  mad." 

"  I  have  had  that  said  to  me  many  a  time,  sir,"  said  the  man,  still 
very  humbly ;  "  but  it  makes  no  odds  when  I  know  quite  different. 
Will  yon  be  pleased  to  name  your  date,  sir,  and  it  shall  be  put  oo 
correct" 

"  What  date,  confound  you  ?"  said  Paul,  sitting  up  in  bed  in  great 
wrath. 

"  Nay,  sir,  nay,  that  don't  look  well,"  said  the  other,  laying  Paul  back, 
and  keeping  him  straightly  stretched  out  "There,  sir,  that's  the 
way  we  should  lie."  And  with  his  hand  on  Mr.  Chequerbent's  chest, 
the  other  held  him  down,  despite  his  struggles,  but  continued  to  ad- 
dress him  deferentially. 

"  If  you  would  only  mention  the  date,  sir,  I  could  be  going  about 
my  work." 

"  What  date,  once  more  ?"  demanded  Paul,  furiously. 

"  When  you  was  pleased  to  die,"  said  the  other.  "  I  have  meas- 
ured you,  and  you  shall  have  it  home  any  time  you  please  to  appoint. 
Here's  my  card,  sir.  They  call  us  extortionate,  but  your  respected  ex- 
ecutors will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  charges." 

"A  madman — a  madman !"  shouted  Paul,  nearly  frightened  out  of 
his  senses,  "  Here,  take  him  away — lock  him  up— manacle  biro, 
somebody." 
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But  the  moment  he  raised  his  voice,  the  other,  with  the  cunning  of 
insanity,  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  crept  away  so  rapidly  to  his 
own  bed,  that  the  drowsy  eyes  of  the  nurse,  who  was  awakened  by 
Paul's  shouting,  failed  to  detect  his  movements.  Paul's  explanations 
to  her  were  received  indulgently — more  indulgently  than  a  plebeian 
patient's  would  have  been  under  similar  circumstances ;  but  she  evi- 
dently disbelieved  his  story,  and  smoothing  the  bedclothes,  told  him 
to  go  to  sleep  again,  for  that  he  had  had  an  ugly  dream.  To  please 
him,  she  walked  round  the  ward;  but  if  one  man  was  more  fisist 
asleep  than  another,  it  was  the  individual  who  had,  as  Mr.  Chequer- 
bent  asserted,  come  to  his  bedside.  He  was,  in  fact,  snoring.  Find- 
ing the  nurse  not  only  incredulous,  but  indisposed  to  contest  the 
question,  Paul  requested  her,  for  his  comfort,  to  place  near  his  hand 
a  small  thin  poker  which  he  had  observed  in  the  ward ;  and  this  she 
did,  remarking,  as  if  he  had  been  a  child — 

"  There's  ite  pretty  poker,  then.  It  shall  beat  the  nasty  hobgob- 
lins, it  shall.  Now  go  to  sleep."  And  the  good  advice  she  gave, 
she  speedily  proved  fiat  she  was  not  above  taking. 

Paul,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  quietly  took  the  poker,  and  con- 
cealed it,  on  his  right  hand,  under  the  bedclothes.  He  then  waited 
the  further  movements  of  the  man  who  had  disturbed  him.  This 
watch  was  long,  for  the  cunning  of  the  other  prevented  his  moving  a 
finger  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Then,  he  rose  slightly,  and  looked 
Bt€^thily  round  the  ward,  and  at  last^  stealing  from  his  bed,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  repeat  what  he  had  probably  done  before  approaching 
Paul.  The  latter  could  see  him  gliding  firom  bed  to  bed,  and  silently 
measuring  the  inmate  of  each — as  for  his  coffin — noting  on  a  card 
the  result  of  each  calculation.  But  though  he  looked  wistfully  at 
Paul's  bed,  he  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  fear  of  again  attempting 
the  operation  from  which  he  had  been  scared,  and  finally  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  couch.  Weary  with  pain,  Paul  at  length  could 
keep  watch  no  longer,  and  again  he  dropped  ofif  into  slumber,  this 
time  heavier  than  the  last  The  maniac,  unsatisfied,  was  more  wake- 
ful, and  just  before  dawn  he  resolved  on  a  renewal  of  his  attempt. 
Again  Paul,  in  his  sleep,  felt  the  measuring  rule  traversing  him,  but 
he  could  not  rouse  himself  to  give  the  alarm  or  the  coup  he  had 
meditated.  The  man  completed  his  work,  aifd  as  he  did  so,  he  de- 
tected the  poker  lying  beside  Paul,  who  was  sufficiently  disturbed  to 
be  able  to  hear  him  mutter  a  curse  upon  the  carelessness  of  the  sex- 
ton, who  had  left  one  of  his  tools  l3nDg  about  He  then  stole  away. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  nurse  made  her  round,  and  Paul,  completely 
wakened  by  her  tread,  called  her  to  the  bedside,  and  said,  in  a 
whisper — 

"  Now,  nurse,  will  you  believe  me  ?  That  fellow  has  been  here 
again,  and  has  taken  away  the  poker,  and  has  got  it  in  his  bed.** 
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TurniDg  suddenly,  the  nurse's  eye  caught  a  slight  movement  in 
the  couch  of  the  other  man. 

^  Pooh,  pooh !  dreaming  again,**  she  said,  loud  enough  to  he  heard 
hy  the  monomaniac.  **  It  is  nearly  morning — get  one  more  sound 
sleep  hefore  the  light  comes  in ;  and  don*t  talk  any  more  nonsense. 
Nobody  has  been  awake  except  yourself." 

She  then  placed  a  finger  on  PauFs  lip,  and  retired. 

In  a  few  minutes  three  stalwart  servants  of  the  hospital  entered, 
wearing  list  slippers,  so  that  a  footfall  might  not  be  heard.  They 
proceeded  rapidly,  and  as  by  preconcert,  to  the  bed  of  the  maniac, 
and  before  he  could  offer  the  slightest  resistance,  he  was  in  the  strin- 
gent embrace  of  a  strait-waistcoat ;  his  legs  were  strapped  together, 
and  he  was  borne  away.  He  uttered  no  cry,  but  just  as  he  was  con- 
veyed through  the  door,  he  said  in  a  loud,  but  respectful  tone — 

*'  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  you  should  not  get 
your  coffins  in  time." 

*^  We  could  have  no  idea  that  he  was  in  that  sort  of  way,"  said  the 
nurse  to  Paul.  ^*  He  was  always  quite  quiet,  and  took  his  medicine 
like  a  lamb.  He  was  in  the  undertaking  line  of  business.  But  pot- 
ting one  thing  and  another  together,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  now,  it  be 
hadn't  been  measuring  the  ward  for  their  coffins  every  night  for  the 
last  three  weeks." 

This  was  ai^  unguarded  admission  for  the  vigilant  lady  to  make, 
but  Paul  did  ^ot  draw  Ihe  natural  inference  from  it 

*^  I  see  his  hand  move,"  she  continued,  ^*  but  of  course  I  didn't  pre- 
tend to,  because  them  lunatics  is  so  aitful,  and  he  might  have  done 
us  all  a  mischief  if  he  had  known  he  was  watched.  But  our  people 
know  pretty  well  how  to  manage,  and  we  didn't  lose  much  time,  sir. 
I  haven't  found  the  poker,  though." 

Search  was  made,  but  the  instrument  was  not  discovered  until  tbe 
morning,  when  it  was  found  under  the  mattress  of  the  patient  whose 
bed  adjoined  tliat  of  the  madman.  It  must  have  been  the  motion  of 
his  arm,  after  placing  the  article  where  it  could  not  readily  bear  irit- 
ness  against  him,  that  caught  the  eye  of  the  attendant  Paul,  e?en 
in  his  trouble,  was  a  little  amused  at  the  report  made  next  day  to  the 
medical  gentlemen,  and  at  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  nurse 
invited  attention  to  the  fact  that,  having  had  her  suspicions  of  tbe 
condition  of  the  patient,  but  not  liking  to  charge  him  hastily  witb 
being  mad,  she  had  made  him  the  object  of  her  sedulous  watch, 
night  after  night,  and  on  the  first  unmistakable  s3anptoms  had  taken 
steps  for  the  protection  of  her  other  charges.  But  her  charges  knew 
better  than  to  invalidate  her  claim  to  the  praises  of  the  medical  sts^ 
for  as  Paul  put  it,  "  No  mens  sana,  when  not  in  a  corpore  «ono,  makes 
an  enemy  of  the  person  who  has  his  corpus  at  her  mercy  " 

It  waa  one  or  two  day%  i\l^\  this  that  Carlyon,  leaving  Lord  Book' 
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Imry,  hastened  to  St.  Vitus's  Hospital  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr. 
Rockbrook.  As  he  waited  in  the  hall,  the  priest,  Heywood,  came 
down,  paased  him  with  a  slight  bow,  and  went  out. 

**•  Has  he  been  confessing  some  Catholic  patient  ?"  said  Carlyon  to 
Mr.  Rockbrook,  who  followed  Heywood. 

^  No,"  said  Rockbrook,  *^  he  came  to  see  a  young  fellow  with  an 
odd  name,  who  met  with  an  odd  accident.  Exchequerby — no— but 
it  is  something  about  the  exchequer,  too.  What's  that  name  in  the 
Galen  Ward,  the  hyena  bite,  Warren  ?" 

^  Chequerbent,"  said  the  dresser,  who  was  in  attendance  on  his 
chie£ 

^  I  Dever  heard  of  more  than  one  person  of  that  name,"  said  Caiv 
lyon,  ^  but  it  can  hardly  be  he.  Can  I  see  him,  when  you  and  I 
have  spoken  ?" 

The  visit  to  Aspen  Court  was  speedily  arranged — ^Mr.  Rockbrook, 
a  man  of  dedsion  as  well  as  of  skill,  taking  just  three  minutes  to  con- 
sider whether  he  could  Ip"  spared  from  town,  and  announcing  the  re- 
sult by  desiring  Carlyon  to  meet  him  at  the  mail  train  next  evening. 
As  he  took  the  check,  he  said — 

^  This  would  be  too  much  by  half,  but  your  friend,  the  earl,  dftat- 
ed  me  out  of  about  the  balance  ten  years  ago,  when  I  had  attended 
a  lady  specially  recommended  to  me  by  him.  I  suppose  this  is  con- 
science money,  and  he  is  pleased  that  he  has  had  the  interest  in  the 
mean  time." 

'*  Much  his  way,"  said  Bernard.  "  But  don't  let  me  detain  vou.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  patient,  however,  because  if  he  is  my  Chequer- 
bent,  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

But  Bernard  mistook,*  for  Paul  was  not  at  all  glad  to  see  him,  and 
looked  so  sulky — he  fancied  that  he  was  being  dignified  and  reserved 
— that  Carlyon  could  not  understand  the  case.  Paul  would  give  no 
account  of  the  accident,  would  accept  no  service,  and  begged  that 
Mr.  Carlyon  would  not  consume  his  valuable  time  in  visiting  an 
hospital. 

^  This  is  all  nonsense,"  said  Bernard,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  out 
that  Paul  was  really  offended  with  him.  ^  Somebody  has  been  set- 
ting you  against  me.  That  won't  do.  I  appeal,  point  blank,  to  your 
own  gentlemanly  nature,  and  ask  you  whether  tne  terms  on  which 
we  have  lived  justify  you  in  quarrelling  with  me,  without  telling  me 
why.  Come,  Paul,  treat  me  fairly,  and  then  be  as  haughty  as  you 
l^ease." 

The  word  was  well  chosen.  Paul  had  wished  to  appear  haughty, 
and  as  his  haughtiness  was  acknowledged,  dovm  he  came  from  his 
pedestal. 

"  I  don't  deny  it,  Carlyon,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  oflen  acted  a 
friendly  part  by  me.    But  if  you  cannot  see  that  youc  ^^|i»»bL  ^ji:i^- 
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duct  has  cancelled  forever  all  kindly  memories,  I  despair  of  convin- 
cing you." 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Bernard,  '*  never  use  portentous  w<x6s  until 
you  are  quite  sure  ^ey  are  wanted.  And  first  tell  me  what  yon 
mean  by  my  present  conduct." 

"  You  cannot  doubt  my  meaning,  Carlyon.  I  wish  to  abstain  from 
introducing  the  name  of  a  lady  into  our  quarrel." 

"  We  have  no  quarrel  yet,  I  tell  you,"  said  Bernard.  **  But  as  my 
conscience  entirely  acquits  me  of  ever  doing  or  sajdng  any  thing  with 
reference  to  any  lady  which  could  give  you  uneasiness,  I  am  afraid  I 
must  ask  you  for  her  name." 

"  Do  you  me^n  to  deny,"  said  Paul,  "  that  you  have  certain  mat- 
rimonial projects  f" 

^^  On  the  contrary,"  said  Carlyon,  ''I  mean  to  affirm  the  hd  most 
strenuously.  What  is  your  reason  for  desiring  that  I  should  con- 
tinue a  bachelor  ?  Have  you  discovered  that  I  am  your  elder  broth- 
er, or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?  You  shall  hi  none  the  worse  by  my 
marriage  f 

^  Don't  make  a  joke  of  it,  Carlyon,"  said  Paul.  "  I  shall  be  a  great 
defl  the  worse  by  your  marriage." 

^  I  wonder  why,"  said  Bernard,  slowly,  and  in  an  amused  tone. 
^  You  cannot  weU  be  the  lady's  unjust  guardian,  whom  I  am  to  call 
to  account.  I  don't  know,  though — ^perhaps  you  may  be.  You 
never  saw  her — possibly  that  is  another  proof  of  your  neglect — 
yes — ^" 

*^  What  do  you  say  ?"  cried  Paul,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  opening 
great  eyes.     ^  I  never  saw  her  ?     Are  you  mad  f " 

**  Do  me  a  frivor,  Paul,"  said  the  other.  ^  Just  look  straight  in 
my  &ce,  and  pronounce  to  me  the  name  of  the  person  you  suppose 
I  want  to  marry ;  ])ecause  I  see,  very  clearly,  where  you  are." 

Paul  was  brightening  up  enormously,  but  providentially  he  remem- 
bered his  dighity,  and  restrained  himself 

^  I  had  reason  to  believe,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  in  which  delight 
would  make  itself  heard,  despite  his  endeavors,  ^*  that  the  nobleman 
who  has  done  you  so  many  favors  was  going  to  do  you  another,  and 
confer  upon  you  the  hand  of  his  newly-found  daughter." 

**  What !"  said  Bernard,  laughing^  "  your  friend,  the  pretty  ac- 
tress f  That  was  your  notion.  Make  yourself  easy.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  presumption  of  thinking  to  win  against  you,  because  in 
truth  the  thought  never  entered  my  head,  you  mifi^ht  have  given  me 
credit  for  some  regard  for  your  feelings.  I  do  not  mink  I  ever  dbowed 
myself  very  unmindful  of  them." 

"  You  have  not,  you  have  not,"  said  poor  Paul,  who  was  ready  to 
cry.     "  But  you  have  taken  such  a  load  off  my  heart" 

^  You  were  no  wiser  than  you  ought  to  have  been,  when  you  ki 
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anybody  lay  it  on,  Master  Paul.    Who  was  it  ?    That  Jesuit  whom 
I  met  down  stairs  ?^ 

**  Never  mind  who,"  said  Paul.  "  It's  all  over.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  see  me." 

*'  Thank  your  friend,  the  priest,"  said  Bernard.  "  You  ought  to 
have  sent  for  me.  But  for  the  merest  accident  I  should  never  have 
known  that  you  were  here.  However,  you  are  in  first-rate  hands ;  I  will 
specially  commend  you  to  Rockbrook,  though  that  is  not  necessary. 
And  now  tell  me  how  you  came  to  get  bitten  by  the  wild  beast" 

^*  It  is  very  simple,"  said  Paul,  coloring.  ^  I  opened  the  strong- 
room at  the  office,  and  the  beast  inside  flew  at  me." 

^  Why,  what  were  the  other  fellows  about,  not  to  tell  you  that  the 
creature  was  there  ?" 

^  They  were  all  gone,"  said  PauL  ^  The  hyena,"  he  added,  as  if 
desirous  to  get  away  fi*om  the  other  part  of  the  story,  ^  was  a  new 
pet  of  Penlmdge's.    So  Galton  told  me,  after  the  accident" 

*'  Did  you  know  the  beast  was  there  then  f" 

^  Of  course  not  Do  you  think  I  should  have  been  such  an 
idiot  f '  He  stopped,  for  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  Carlyon 
had  suggested  a  most  capital  account  of  the  affair,  and  one  too  good 
to  be  destroyed.  ^  Of  course,  I  mean,"  he  added,  ^  I  did  not  ciow 
it  was  a  hyena,  or  I  should  not  have  opened  the  door.  I  thought, 
from  its  voice,  that  it  was  a  dog  of  some  kind,  and  any  dog  I  can 
easily  quiet" 

Carlyon  had  no  due  to  the  real  story,  but  something  in  PauPs 
manner  convinced  him  that  Mr.  Chequerbent  was  not  speaking  the 
exact  truth. 

"•  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  lucky  that  things  are  not  worse.  By  the 
way,  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Heywood. 
If  you  had  sone  to  A^p^n  Court  with  me  you  would  have  met  him, 
but  you  preferred  to  go  to  a  ball,  and  be  locked  up. ,  How  did  you 
make  his  acquaintance  ?" 

*'  He  introduced  himself  to  me,  at  the  Fortress,  as  a  friend  of 
yours,  and  showed  me  a  good  deal  of  attention,"  said  Paul.  ^  1 
breakhsted  with  him  at  his  rooms." 

"  When  ?" 

^  The  morning  before  the  hyena  affidr." 

^  It  was  then  that  he  put  into  your  head  the  notion  about  me  and 
Miss  Livingstone  ?"  said  Bernard. 

**  No,  indeed  it  was  not,"  said  Paul ;  which  was  true,  for  this  had 
been  done  on  the  night  before. 

"  Paul,"  said  Carlyon,  "  one  word,  and  you  will  pardon  it,  because 
I  have,  as  you  will  admit,  earned  the  right  to-day  to  sin  a^nst  you 
once  and  be  forgiven.  I  do  not  ask  any  questions,  but  Heywood 
would  not  have  invited  you  to  breakfast  if  he  had  not  intended  ta 
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use  you  as  a  tool.  Beware  of  him.  If  I  made  a  gaen  at  oertain 
matters  I  should  pain  you  needlessly,  but  all  I  say  is — ^beware  of  that 
priest  And  now — ^by  Jove,  here  is  a  handsome  woman — ^and  com- 
ing to  see  you — and  a  young  lady  too." 

Nerer  was  a  disagreeable  conversation  so  agreeably  broken  o^  for 
here  entered  our  splendid  friend,  the  Junonian  Mrs.  Sellinger,  with 
her  full  figure  and  bright  dark  eyes.  But  what  of  her,  when  anothw 
figure  escapes  from  her  protecting  hand,  and  runs,  half  crying,  up  to 
Paul,  and  calls  him  a  wicked  old  thing  for  not  sending  for  her  f  Oh, 
my  Lady  Anna,  are  these  your  Roc^cton  manners  t 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THB  PRIEST  AND  THS  PEER. 

Hbtwood  satisfied  himself  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
which  he  spent  by  the  bedside  of  Paul  Ghequerbent,  that  the  latter 
was  eflfectually  disqualified  fi*om  rendering  him  service  or  co-operation 
for  some  time  to  come — ^much  longer  than  the  priest  deemed  it  de- 
sirable to  wait  Consoling  Paul,  therefore,  with  some  wholesome  as- 
surances that  he  would  soon  be  convalescent,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  his  interests  with  Lord  Rookbury's  daughter  should  not  sufier, 
Heywood  departed,  little  imagining  that  in  less  than  an  hour  fix>m 
his  leaving  St  Vitus^s  Hospital,  the  Lady  Anna  would  preeent  he^ 
self  in  person  to  confirm  Paul's  hopes. 

The  channel  through  which  her  ladyship— we  Kke  to  see  our  little 
girl  in  possession  of  all  her  honors — had  heard  of  her  lover's  misfor- 
tune had  been  a  homely  one.  In  the  early  part  of  this  history  we 
had  occasion  to  describe  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sellinger,  the  hand- 
some and  Juno-like  dancing-mistress  in  Spelton-street,  ClerkenwelL 
On  one  of  the  landings  of  that  miscellaneous  colony  dwelt  a  Mr. 
Glink,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  fancying  birds,  stole  dogs.  Some 
birds,  however,  which  he  did  fancy,  were  a  a  feather  kindred  to  his 
own,  and  among  them  happened  to  be  the  biped  who  had  sold  the 
hyena  to  Mr.  Penkridge,  and  whom  Paul  had  tied  by  the  1^  in  the 
manner  already  set  forth.  Mr.  Chequerbent's  fight  on  the  hu\  night 
had  interested  Mr.  Clink's  sympathies  in  his  favor,  and,  indeed,  that 
gentleman  stated  confidently  to  Mrs.  Sellinger  (who  occasionally  per- 
mitted him  the  honor  of  a  word  or  two  on  the  staircase)  that  nad 
^ihe  given  him  a  hint  of  her  wishes,  on  that  eventful  night,  he  would 
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have  effected  Buch  a  diversion  in  Paurs  favor  as  would  have  insured 
his  escape  from  the  police,  a  manoeuvre  which  he  had  conceived 
might  have  been  adroitly  effected  by  turning  about  a  dozen  bull-ter- 
riers loose  into  the  ballroom,  vrith  special  reference  to  the  calves  of 
the  male  guests.  On  hearing  from  his  friend^  the  hyena-man,  a 
somewhat  distorted  narrative  of  the  accident  to  Paul,  Mr.  Glink  has- 
tened to  Mrs.  Sellinger  with  the  news  of  her  friend's  ill  fortune,  and 
the  warm-hearted  Mary  Sellinger,  in  her  turn,  hurried  off  to  Angela's 
lodgings  and  imparted  the  unwelcome  tidings.  The  little  actress, 
who,  as  she  believed,  had  delivered  Paul  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
magistrate,  and  who  had  exerted  herself  so  vigorously  to  extricate 
him  from  the  sponging-house,  was  not  likely  to  abandon  him  in  his 
greater  sorrow.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  she  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hospital  alone,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  ;  but  the 
recollection  of  her  illustrious  f&ther  just  impressing,  but  not  daunting 
iier,  she  demanded  the  escort  of  the  matron — and  obtained  it 

The  interview  between  Paul  and  Carlyon  had  so  greatly  reassured 
Mr.  Chequerbent's  mind,  that  Angela's  visit,  which,  an  hour  earlier, 
would  have  much  discomposed  him,  rendered  him  more  happy  than 
he  had  been  since  his  various  discouragements  set  in.  Her  manner 
was  as  frank  and  as  arch  as  ever,  and  after  her  first  earnest  inquiiies,  the 
actress's  habitual  Uveliness  expended  itself  in  a  set  of  odd  criticisms 
on  the  novel  scene  around  her ;  they  were,  perhaps,  not  very  new,  or 
very  clever,  but  the  tone  took  Paul  back  to  pleasant  days — long 
country  lounges  in  sunshiny  weather,  followed  by  cheerful  Ute-a-Ute 
dinners,  at  which  Angela  and  he  had  seemed  to  have  one  mission — 
that  of  enjoying  themselveft — and  had  &ithfiilly  frdfilled  it  And  he 
reproached  himself  with  not  having  sufficiently  appreciated  those 
holidays  as  they  passed ;  for  he  had  not  then  quite  reached  the  time 
when  troublous  lessons  teach  us  to  look  on  one  quiet  day,  without  a 
thought  for  the  immediate  moiTow,  as  *'  a  thing  to  thank  heaven 
on."    He  was,  however,  in  train  for  the  teaching. 

Poor  Paul's  heart  grew  very  full,  every  now  and  then,  and  he  felt 
marvellously  inclined  to  say  a  good  deal  more — in  a  few  words — to 
Angela  than  he  had  ever  said  before.  But  if  a  man  has  any  gentle- 
manly instincts,  and  oiur  Paul,  foolish  as  he  often  was,  had  several, 
they  will  be  called  out  in  the  presence  of  a  good,  frank,  affectionate 
woman ;  and  Paul,  though  he  looked  rather  helplessly  into  Angela's 
bright  eyes,  and  felt -that  his  own  were  disposed  to  swim,  managed  to 
hold  his  tongue  upon  the  subject  nearest  his  heart  For  he  could 
not  dLsguise  from  himself  that  there  he  lay,  very  poor,  disabled,  per- 
haps disgraced,  but  at  all  events  in  a  bad  position,  betfreen  poverty 
and  idleness,  to  the  eye  of  his  friends,  and  he  saw  no  future  to  console 
him.  On  Uie  other  hand,  there  stood  Angela,  looking  fresher  and 
prettier  than  ever,  recognised  by  a  wealthy  and  titled  father^  «&.^ 

16* 
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about  to  be  introduced  to  the  very  society  for  which  Paul  had  always 
languished,  but  to  which  even  in  his  good  days  he  could  not  attain. 
It  is  something  to  the  poor  fellow's  credit  that  the  contrast  of  sitoa- 
tions  did  not  turn  his  spirit  to  a  mood  of  bitterness,  and  that,  while 
feeling  that  he  should  be  doing  Angela  an  injustice  did  he  seek, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  engage  or  fetter  her,  he  contrived  to 
talk  cheerfully  and  thankfully.  For,  my  beloved  brethren,  it  is  etej 
enough  for  you,  h3rpocrites  as  you  are,  io  lounge  against  the  mantel- 
piece, you  being  in  your  elegant  attire,  and  with  gold  in  your  porte- 
monnaie,  and  your  bow  and  smile  ready,  and  thus,  at  advantage,  to 
address  Miss  Amaranth,  there,  in  that  chaise  tongue^  and  to  say  to  her 
those  things  which  you  do  not  feel,  and  to  leave  unsaid  those  things 
which  you  do  feel,  and  then  to  go  away  like  gentlemen  and  men  of 
the  world.  But  throw  one  of  you  down  on  a  poor  hospital  bed,  and 
let  there  be  two  half-crowns  and  fourpenoe  in  his  purse,  and  let  him 
have  in  his  shoulder  a  wound  which  he  is  ashamed  to  say  how  he 
received,  and  while  he  is  in  that  state  of  wretchedness,  and  poverty, 
and  discouragement,  let  Miss  Amaranth  come  in  her  best  toilette  and 
look  at  him,  and  if  he  behaves  as  well  as  Paul  Chequerbent,  why, 
then,  my  beloved  brethren,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  think  that  good 
behavior  is  not  so  uncommon  as  people  tell  us  is  the  case. 

Mrs*  Sellinger  conducted  herself  with  the  discretion  which  had 
marked  her  previous  course  through  Ufe.  She  perfectly  well  com- 
prehended the  whole  case,  but  she  thought  that  the  kindest  thing 
she  could  do  for  An^la,  in  whom  she  took  a  womanly  interest, 
stronger  than  her  liking  for  Paul,  was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any 
acceleration  of  an  ^  understanding''  between  the  young  people.  And 
so  she  took  up  a  post  very  difierent  from  that  which  the  lady  who 
plays  propriety  on  interesting  little  occasions  usually  fills.  She  did 
not  go  and  look  out  of  window,  nor  was  she  intensely  interested  by  a 
penny  wood  engraving  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  nor  would  she 
get  into  a  private  conversation  with  the  nurse — ^any  pr  all  of  which 
acts  of  benevolence  a  right-minded  propriety  might  have  done ;  bat 
she  had  a  chair  set  for  her  close  to  Paul's  bolster,  and  she  took  pari 
in  the  whole  conversation  from  beginning  to  end.  This  fact  may 
seem  to  some  readers  to  deprive  Paul  of  some  of  his  merit,  but  such 
readers  take  a  limited  view  of  the  case,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  eveiy 
young  person  who  has  been  circumstanced  as  were  Paul  and  Angela, 
will  join  with  me  in  declaring  that  he  could  have  made  his  feeliDgs 
clear  enough,  if  he  had  chosen.  Let  me  add,  that  Mrs.  Sellinger 
carried  out  her  resolution  with  her  characteristic  decision  to  the  very 
last,  and  that,  after  leaving  the  ward,  she  did  not  even  discover  that 
she  must  have  left  her  handkerchief  on  the  chair^  and  send  Angela 
back  to  look.  She  might  as  well  have  done  so,  for  just  as  they  had 
got  outsidp  the  door  of  the  ward,  the  Lady  Anna  did  run  back*agaiii| 
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and,  with  a  wistfiil  ezpreeBion  in  her  pretty  &oe,  did  shake  hands  with 
Paul  onoe  more — and  the  look  and  the  act  gave  that  young  gentle- 
luan  wonderful  comfort  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

Meantime  the  Reverend  Cyprian  Heywood  had  decided  upon  his 
course,  and  was  making  for  Acheron  Square.  He  had  resolved  upon 
a  coalition. 

Lordi  Rookbury  was^  of  course,  an  excellent  Protestant,  and  too 
firm  in  his  own  theolo^cal  convictions  to  be  afraid  lest  the  accom- 
plished Jesuit  should  succeed  in  converting  him  to  the  old  faith.  He 
had  not  slain  the  lion  to  be  devoured  oy  the  woE  He  had  not 
resisted  all  Mr.  Selwyn's  efforts  to  make  him  comprehend  that  mo- 
rality was  a  duty,  to  be  shaken  from  the  religion  of  his  fiithers  by  a 
Catholic  polemic.  At  least  we  will  hope  that  such  were  his  thoughts 
when,  on  receiving  Heywood's  card,  he  instantly  accorded  audience  to 
that  dangerous  person. 

They  had  met  in  society  two  or  three  times  since  our  story  com- 
menced, and  Lord  Bookbury's  general  history  was  very  well  known 
to  the  priest  Of  Heywood,  the  earl  knew  little,  but  to  look  at  the 
Jesuit  was  to  receive  a  favorable  impression  of  him,  and  Lord  Rook- 
bury had  a  conviction  that  he  could  read  a  man  at  a  glance.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  was  more  frequently  right  than  most  men  who  believe 
they  have  any  such  patent 

The  usual  introductory  gossip  of  the  day  was  exchanged,  as  a 
couple  of  fencers  dehver  the  thrusts  of  the  salute,  before  udlinff  on 
guard,  and  then  Heywood  at  once  dropped  into  attitude,  and  taking 
the  moment  when  the  earl  had  laughed — I  almost  wrote  heartily — 
at  a  repartee  of  the  priest's,  said — 

^  But  it  is  time,  my  lord,  that  I  should  explain  the  reasons  of  my 
intruding  upon  you." 

"  I  had  rather  not  hear  them,''  said  the  earl,  ^  because  they  are 
entirely  unnecessary.  I  am  more  obliged  to  you  for  that  story  than 
I  can  tell  you,  and  if  you  were  a  dergynuin  who  had  come  to  ask 
me  for  one  of  my  livings,  I  should  teU  you  that  your  business  was 
done.  But  I  suppose  we  have  not  succeeded  in  regaining  you  to  the 
fold  ?  Or  have  you  any  such  idea — because  I  can  give  you  a  letter 
to  almoet  any  of  the  bishops,  if  you  want  your  scruples  removed. 
Don't  look  skeptical,  and  as  if  I  were  recommending  quack  medicine 
— I  have  known  very  surprising  cases." 

*'  The  result  a  cure  ?^  said  Hey  wood^  laiighinff.  ^  No,  such  b  not 
my  ambition,  at  this  moment,  at  any  rate.  I  fear  I  must  bore  your 
lordship  with  a  fact  or  two," 

"^As  distinguished  froin  the  assertions  of  theology.  What  an 
irreverent  sentiment,  Mr.  Heywood!  However,  pray  proceed,  and 
be  assured  that  I  shall  not  be  bored  with  any  thing  you  are  sq  gqpd 
as  to. tell  me" 
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Heywood  bowed  fili^tly  and  went  on. 

^  I  am  the  gaardian  of  a  young  Catholic  ladj,  a  Miaa  Treydjan, 
whoee  name  your  lordahip  may  possibly  have  heard." 

^  One  of  the  family  who  lort  the  Aspen  Court  estatesi  in  the  suit 
with  the  WilmslowB,  I  suppose,"  said  the  earl,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
same  chair  wherein  he  had  spoken  to  Carlyon  about  ^  the  priest  and 
his  niece"  bemg  responsible  for  the  condition  of  little  Amy. 

**  You  have  heard  of  herf"  urged  Hejrwood.  ^'Possibly  throng 
Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  f " 

'^  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  ever  mentioned  the  young  lady's 
name  to  me,  or  not  Is  he  interested  in  her  f  In  that  case  I  si^ 
pose  I  forestall  your  revelation  by  supposing  that,  as  her  guardian, 
you  come  to  ask  me  what  I  thii^  of  the  young  gentleman's  pros- 
pects, which  I  have  forwarded  a  ffood  deal"  It  is  ^edleas  to  remaik 
that  the  earl  supposed  nothing  of  the  kind. 

^  I  have  no  such  object,"  replied  the  priest  ^  I  was  aware  that 
you  had  been  very  kind  to  Mr.  Carlyon,  but  I  had  sujmosed  that  a 
union  at  which  I  hinted  the  other  night — at  Lady  RotnerhitJbe'a,  I 
think — had  influenced  Jrour  patronage. 

^  Oh,  you  fancied  that  P  said  the  earl,  with  an  afiectatioa  of  sur- 
prise. ^  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  thought  him  an  able  and  a  merito- 
rious young  man ;  I  assisted  him,  and  he  has  vindicated  my  judg- 
ment by  distinguishing  himself.  Selwyn  has  given  him  the  secretary- 
ship to  the  Salvages  and  Contingencies,  with  a  salary  of  a  thonaaad 
a  year." 

^  It  was  not  of  him  that  I  had  any  intention  of  speaking,"  said 
Heywood. 

""  I  think  that  it  was  you  who  first  mentioned  his  name,  not  I,"  said 
the  earl,  smiling. 

**  Was  it  ?"  said  Heywood,  carelessly.  "  It  was,  however,  of  my 
ward  that  I  intended  to  speaL  My  acquaintance  with  your  lordship 
is  not  old,  and  is  slight,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  ex- 
cuse any  apparent  singularity  in  what  I  am  goin^  to  say.  It  is  not 
worth  while  for  me  to  ask  your  lordship  that  our  mterview  may  be  a 
confidential  one,  for  it  certainly  will  be  so  if  I  succeed  in  my  object, 
and  if  I  fail,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  an  English  nobleman." 

'*  To  show  you  how  disposed  I  am  to  be  frank,"  said  the  earl, 
^^your  first  alternative  is  sensible  enough — but  I  gather  firom  tbe 
second,  that  you  mean  to  tell  me  nothing  but  what  you  suppose  I  know 
already." 

•*  You  will  judge  for  yourself,"  said  Heywood,  who  was  not  inclined 
to  be  hurried.  "  You  are  no  doubt  aware,  being  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Aspen  Court,  that,  though  the  Trevelyans  were  dispossessed  by  a  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  law,  they  never  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  that 
decision.** 
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"^  Defeated  defendantfi  do  not  make  that  a  piaotioe,  I  have  heard," 
•aid  Lord  Rookbury.  ^  Bat  it  would  have  given  a  livelier  color  to 
their  dissatisfaction  if  they  had  appealed,  and  had  been  beaten  through 
our  House  before  giving  in." 

**  That  may  be,"  said  Heywood,  not  desiroua  to  meet  the  question 
conveyed  in  the  remark,  ^  but  suck  was  not  the  course  they  were  ad- 
vised to  take.  Well,  the  suoceflaful  parties  took  possession,  and  there 
they  are." 

^^And  there,  I  suppose,  they  are  Hkely  to  remain,"  said  Lord 
Rookbury. 

^  Unless  your  lordship  turns  them  out,"  said  the  priest 

^  A  singular  observation,"  repUed  Lord  Rookbury.  There  was  a 
pause  of  some  moments,  but  as  it  was  clearly  Heywood's  turn  to  speak, 
he  said,  at  last — 

**  We  have,  I  believe,  arrived  at  the  conclnsioQ  of  the  Wilmslow 
story,  thus  &r." 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  the  earl,  ^  I  will  once  more  repeat 
to  you  that  I  propose  to  be  frank,  and  therefore  I  beg  to  object  to  my 
being  asked  to  give  information,  instead  of  my  receiving  it,  as  was 
kindly  proposed  at  the  outset." 

**  I  will  spare  your  lordship  the  trouble,"  said  the  other.  *'  The 
present  holder  of  Aspen  Court  is  a  profligate  spendthrifi — I  would 
apologize  to  you  for  applying  such  words  to  your  friend,  but  I  see  that 
it  is  unnecessary.  You  are  supplying  him  with  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  sake  of  securing  a  hold  upon  the  estate,  and,  in  order,  as  you 
hoped,  to  gain  the  wife's  assent  to  your  scheme,  you  made  a  proposal 
of  marriage  to  one  of  the  daughters,  which,  I  presume  I  may  say, 
you  had  as  much  idea  of  ever  fulfilling  as  I  have  of  asking  for 
another  of  the  young  ladies." 

^  You  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  yourself  of  facta,  and 
shown  some  ingenuity  in  arguing  from  them,  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  the 
earl.     "  Do  you  expect  me  to  say  more  ?" 

^  Allow  me  to  proceed,  my  lord,  because  at  the  present  stage  my 
obeervations  sound  very  like  impertinence." 

«"  At  least,"  said  the  Eari  of  Rookbury. 

^  I  do  not  despair  of  having  them  excused,"  said  the  priest  '*  Your 
lordship  has,  I  beg  to  say,  been  throwing  away  a  good  deal  of  money, 
from  the  simple  circumstance  that  you  are  unaware  of  the  real  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilmslow.  You  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  owner  of 
the  estates,  when,  in  fiict,  they  have  long  sinoe  passed  from  him,  he 
being  merely  the  puppet  of  the  wealthy  attorney,  who  gained  the 
suit  for  him,  Mr.  Moles  worth." 

^  Suppose,  Mr.  Heywood,  that  I  were  at  least  as  well  informed  upon 
this  subject  as  you  appear  to  be." 

"  My  lord,  you  were  not  a  minute  ago.    You  tried  your  utmost  to 
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learn  the  truth  from  Bernard  Carljon,  but  you  did  not  succeed — ^naj,'' 
he  continued,  for  the  earl  deemed  it  necessary  to  put  on  a  fi^ce 
frown,  ^*  I  merely  observed  that  you  were  as  unsuccessful  as  myself^ 
for  before  you  knew  Mr.  Garlyon  I  had  myself  endeavored,  by  every 
means,  to  get  him  to  divulge  what  I  am  assured  is  well  known  to 
him.  Pooh  1"  said  Hey  wood,  whose  perfect  fearlessnees  was  one  of 
his  best  points,  ^  any  simulation  of  anger  at  hearing  the  truth  is  un- 
worthy of  your  lordship's  intellect.  We  are  alone,  and  I  am  a  cleigy- 
man.  If  we  are  to  play  a  farce,  I  throw  up  my  part"  And  the 
speaker's  noble  features  showed  something  of  the  contempt  he  felt  for 
mere  hypocrisy. 

The  earl  looked  hard  at  him  for  some  moments,  and,  as  if  he  were 
really  playing  the  f&rce  spoken  o^  the  words,  '^  peer  of  the  realm  ^— 
"  dishonorable  devices"-^—"  unworthy  motives" — "  imputations  borne  in 
silence" — came  from  his  lips  mechanically.  Then,  suddenly  recover- 
ing his  natural  manner,  he  said  shortly,  and  almost  snappishly — 

**  Supposing  all  said  which  ought  to  be  said,  and  which  I  xeserre 
a  right  to  say,  what  next  ?" 

'^  Ah  P  said  Hey  wood,  but  without  betraying  any  other  evidence 
of  satisfaction.  ^  The  next  thing  is  this.  Miss  Trevelyan's  friends 
have  at  length  obtained  information  which  will  enable  them  onoe 
more  to  act  in  her  behalfl  I  purposely  use  guarded  words.  But  the/ 
designed  to  act  against  other  parties  than  me  Earl  of  Rookbury." 

^'1'  understand,"  said  the  earl.  ^^  They  have  no  purse  to  measure 
against  that  kept  at  Rookton  Woods." 

^  That  is  not  the  consideration — ^it  would  have  been,  in  the  abeenoe 
of  less  precise  information  than  we  have ;  but  what  we  possess  en- 
titles us — entitles  me — to  draw  upon  resources  to  which  those  d 
Rookton  Woods  are  nothing." 

**  In  plainer  English,  Mr.  Hey  wood,  you  know  enough  to  justify 
you  in  asking  the  Catholic  interest  to  come  forward  and  rescue  Aspen 
CJourt" 

"  Wealthy  friends  will  not  be  found  wanting  to  Miss  TrevelysD. 
But  again  i  must  remark  that  money  is  not  the  consideration.  Tbe 
steps  we  should  take  are  comparatively  inexpensive  ones." 

"  Then  you  don't  appeal,  that's  clear." 

"  We  shall  strike  higher,  no  offence  to  your  lordship's  house."' 

*^  At  Molesworth.  Come,  I  can't  have  that  called  striking  higher. 
The  attorneys  are  the  masters  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  can 
whip  them  up,  or  stave  them  off,  as  they  please,  but  not  so  with  us." 

**  Let  me  retract,  then.     But  your  lordship  perceives  my  meaning." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  **  as  a  legislator  and  a  philanthropist  I 
must  naturally  rejoice  at  seeing  a  lawyer  brought  to  justice,  and  I 
wish  you  all  success.  But  why  you  should  favor  me  with  this  eari; 
and  singular  revelation  of  your  plans,  I  dp  not  as  yet  understand." 
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^  Because,''  said  Heywood,  unprovoked,  provokiDg  as  was  the  tone, 
"  your  lordship  has  set  your  heart  upon  Aspen  Court." 

"  And  if  I  have,"  said  the  earl,  arrogantly,  "  you  may  be  well 
sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Hey  wood,  that  I  shall  attain  my  object,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Catholic  clergymen,  sane  or  otherwise,  needy  heiresses, 
and  dishonest  attorneys." 

"  Your  lordship's  tone  is  unlucky,"  said  Hey  wood,  with  a  calm 
hauteur^  his  niagnificent  eyes  fixed  full  on  Lord  Rookbury's  face.  "  If 
I  needed  other  evidence  than  I  possess  that  you  have  not,  in  vulgar 

Ehrase,  a  leg  to  stand  on,  I  should  find  it  in  the  uritation  which  I 
ave  caused  by  telling  you  what  you  did  not  know.  Even  your 
lordship's  admirable  self-command,  propf  against  minor  assaults, 
such  as  imputations  on  your  straightforward  dealing,  and  trifles  of  that 
kind,  gives  way  at  the  discovery  that  you  have  lost  your  money,  lost 
it,  too,  to  such  a  coarse  bungler  as  Henry  Wilmslow." 

^  Well,  sir,"  said  the  earl,  ^*  I^m  an  old  man,  and  you  are  a  priest, 
80  we  will  not  exchange  sarcasms.  What  is  it  that  you  have  to  pro- 
pose to  me  ?" 

**  I  propose  to  hear  what  your  lordship  means  to  do  to  recover  the 
money  you  have  lost" 

**  Really.  But,  even  supposing  that  I  had  advanced  and  had  lost 
money,  the  rest  seems  to  be  my  affair." 

^  Entirely,  and  if  your  lordship  signifies  to  me  that  such  is  the 
way  in  which  you  regard  it,  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  a  very 
agreeable  interview,  and  to  wish  you  good  morning." 

Lord  Rookbury  saw,  first,  that  he  had  been  driven  into  a  culde- 
sacy  by  the  superior  generalship  of  the  Jesuit,  or  rather  by  his  superi- 
or resources^  and  secondly,  that  it  was  not  of  the  least  use  for  him  to 
fly  into  another  rage.  So,  as  wise  politicians  always  do,  he  accepted 
the  situation,  and  replied — 

^  We  have  said  so  much  that  we  may  as  well  say  a  little  more. 
What  you  have  stated  as  to  my  connection  with  the  Wilmslows  is 
known  to  too  many  people  for  it  to  be  worth  my  while  to  contradict 
you,  except  that  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  you  have  been  misin- 
formed as  to  the  relations  between  myself  and  the  eldest  Miss  Wilms- 
low, a  subject,  however,  with  which  you  can  have  no  concern.  Your 
position  and  character  are  sufficient  guarantee  to  me  that,  in  regard 
to  the  ownership  of  Aspen  Court,  you  believe  what  you  assert,  and  I 
have  information  of  my  own  upon  the  same  subject.  Possibly  I  have 
advanced  my  money  in  spite  of  the  circumstances  to  which  you 
allude." 

A  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy,  thought  Hey  wood.  "  Then  I 
mistake,"  he  said,  ^  in  supposing  that  you  would  object  to  some  more 
negotiable  security  than  the  bonds  of  Mr.  Wilmslow." 

^  I  am  not  so  unbu&iness-Jike,"  said  the  earl,  ^*  but  you  know  ther^ 
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are  ocoasioiis  when  bad  securities  are  better  than  good  ones.  Many 
a  London  banker  of  undeniable  sanctity  and  unimpeachable  dnb 
trowsers,  reflects,  as  he  comes  from  chapel  on  Sunday,  that  some  bilk 
in  his  safe  will  probably  be  paid  on  Monday,  and  others  certsinly 
will — ^the  former  being  bills  which  he  knows  are  genuine,  and  the 
latter  being  bills  which  he  knows  are  forgeries,  and  which  the  partieB 
who  brought  them  to  him  are  aware  he  received  as  such.  Foi^ 
bills  are  taJ^en  up  to  the  hour." 

"  I  am  aware  that  such  things  are  specks  upon  that  splendid  system 
of  morals  called  commerce,"  said  Hey  wood,  ^  but  I  do  not  see  the 
connection  of  the  case  you  describe  and  Wilmslow'e.  Does  b« 
forge  ?" 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  the  earl ;  ^  but,  though  he  is  my  friend,  I 
really  cannot  say.  That,  however,  was  not  what  I  meant ;  but  let  it 
pass.  You  propose  to  give  me  a  better  security.  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  do  for  you  ?" 

^  To  fight  our  battle,"  said  the  priest,  quietly. 

"  To  regain  Aspen  Court  for  the  young  Catholic  lady.  Weil,  yoor 
proposal  is  bold  and  considerate,  if  you  believe — " 

**  That  your  lordship  desires  to  obtain  the  estate  f ' 

*'  Precisely." 

'*  Not  so  inconsiderate,  if  your  lordship  will  grant  two  propositiooi^ 
to  the  truth  of  both  of  which  I  pledge  myself — first,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  you  to  succeed  without  us;  and  secondly,  that  the 
property  may  come  into  your  family  if  you  join  us.  Two  other  ood- 
siderations  may  be  worth  naming — ^fiist,  that  your  money,  now  utteriy 
lost,  shall  be  repaid ;  and  next,  Uiat  what  is  proposed  to  you  shall  not 
cost  your  lordship  one  shilling." 

**'  Four  points  worthy  of  all  meditation.  A  fifth  is — why  am  I  to 
be  the  champion  ?  K  you  can  win  your  battle,  why  not  fight  it  for 
yourselves  and  throw  me  over  ?" 

**  Because  this  is  a  Protestant  country." 

*^  Is  it  ? — so  it  is.     But  what  difference  does  that  make  f" 

**Molesworth  is  a  most  respectable  Protestant  solicitor.  The 
Wilmslows  are  Protestants.  We  are  Catholics,  who  desire  to  wreoch 
a  large  estate  out  of  the  hands  of  one  party,  and  to  make  the  other 
disgorge  his  gains  in  disgrace.  I  do  not  say  that  1  am  afraid  of  in- 
justice, but  every  thing  is  against  us.  Let  a  Protestant  peer  enter 
the  lists,  and  the  chances  of  the  Protestant  attorney  and  his  chants 
will  be  frightfully  reduced." 

^*  That  may  be,"  said  the  earl,  musing.  ^  But  supposing  I  listsned 
to  the  proposal,  I  do  not  see  how  the  plan  can  be  accomplished. 
The  estate  may  not  be  Moleswort^^s,  or  Wilmslow's,  or  yours,  but  i( 
certainly  is  not  mine." 

**  The  whole  arrangement,  which  is  ona  of  detail,  shall  be  sabmittad 
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to  you  before  you  are  asked  to  take  a  step.  We  have  some  of  the 
first  lawyers  in  the  country  amoug  us,  and  the  best  advice  is  at  your 
disposal." 

^  When  shall  you  be  prepared  with  such  details  ?" 
^  This  is  Tuesday — on  Thursday,  after  the  post  is  in." 
^  Will  you  see  me  here  on  that  day,  say  at  twelve  ?     I  will  give 
you  my  answer  then." 

And  so  stood  the  appointment  But  Heywood  was  hardly  out  of 
the  square  before  Lord  Rookbury  had  rung  for  the  ^  Court  Guide," 
had  sworn  a  dozen  ugly  oaths  because  it  was  not  the  latest  edition, 
and  had  looked  out  the  address  of  Messrs.  Molesworth  and  Penkridge. 


^  • » 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

BiaKS. 

Ths  earl's  letter  to  Henry  Wilmslow*  procured  for  Mr.  Rockbrook 
and  Bernard  Carlyon  as  gracious  a  reception  at  Aspen  Court  as  the 
Ambassador's  nature  could  accord,  and  the  physician  was  at  once 
presented  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow  and  the  young  ladies.  The  character 
which  Lord  Rookbury  had  assigned  to  him,  in  the  introductory  letter, 
waS  not  very  precisely  explained ;  but  Henry's  impression  was,  that 
Rockbrook  was  some  kind  of  landscape  gardener,  whose  mission  was 
to  report  upon  the  feasibility  of  vaiious  improvements  which  the  earl 
had  from  time  to  time  suggested.  It  was,  however,  Wilmslow's  cue 
to  be  as  civil  as  possible,  but  to  ask  no  questions.  But  his  mind  was 
perplexed  to  understand  why  Carlyon  should  have  accompanied  the 
earl's  emissary ;  and  the  evident  intimacy  of  his  two  visitors  somewhat 
provoked  him. 

The  ladies  were  all  at  home,  and  Carlyon  was  received  by  three  of 
them  with  their  usual  cordiality ;  nor  would  a  stranger's  eye  have  de- 
tected in  Kate's  more  reserved  feeling  and  colder  smile  any  thing 
more  than  the  difference  of  external  manner  often  found  among  sisters 
whose  feelings  are  in  unison.  Even  Bernard  himself  did  not  notice 
that  Kate  took  some  care  not  to  be  left  in  Ute-a-Ute  conversation 
with  him ;  for  it  was  by  adroitly  bringing  one  or  other  of  her  sisters 
to  her  side,  rather  than  by  leaving  him,  that  she  avoided  any  possible 
confidences.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  shaq>-sighted,  but 
that  the  errand  on  which  he  had  come  turned  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  in  another  direction. 
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The  travelldre  had  come  down  by  the  night-mail  tndn,  and  reached 
Aspen  Court  in  time  for  the  family  brea^ast.  Mr.  Rockbrook  had, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  of  leisurely  obsenriog  the  condition  of  Amy. 
Her  seat  was,  as  usual,  by  her  moUier's  side,  to  which  she  seemed  to 
nestle,  occasionally  laying  her  fair  head  back  upon^rs.  Wilmslow's 
shoulder,  and  evincing  a  lassitude  from  which  sue  evidently  aroused 
herself  by  effort  when  the  old,  merry  spirit  came  over  her,  and  she 
could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  launching  a  little  playful  taunt  at  her 
friend  Bernard.  His  visit  pleased  and  excited  her ;  and  it  was  plain 
to  him,. and  to  Mr.  Rockbrook,  that  her  mother  and  sisters  were  su^ 
prised  at  an  unwonted  display  of  spirits  on  the  child's  part  The 
brown  eyes  lighted  up  with  merriment,  and  the  brown  curls  waved  as 
the  saucy  answer  was  given ;  but  the  excitement  was  as  transitory  as 
unusual.  Rockbrook,  after  a  searching  glance  or  two,  seemed  to  ob- 
serve Amy  no  longer,  and  conversed  during  the  rest  of  the  break&st 
with  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  to  whose  ear  his  grave  and  kind  voice  came 
with  a  welcome  tone,  reminding  her  of  days  when  she  heard  such 
voices  less  seldom. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  foreign  travel,  of  which  the  physi- 
cian had  seen  a  good  deal,  and  spoke  well  and  pointedly,  neither  at- 
tempting to  startle  by  paradoxical,  stories,  nor  succeeding  in  boring 
by  quotations  from  road-books — the  two  accomplishments  which  make 
most  travellers  such  culpable  nuisances.  His  visits  to  France  and 
elsewhere  had  been  chiefly  occupied  by  investigations  connected  with 
his  profession  ;  and  he  was^  therefore,  enabled  to  speak  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  sojourned,  instead  of  dilating 
upon  palaces,  precipices,  and  picture-galleries. 

'^  Did  you  go  down  into  the  catacombs,  when  you  were  in  Puis, 
sir  V^  said  Amy,  suddenly  sitting  up. 

^  No,  my  dear,''  said  Rockbrook.  ^  There  is  considerable  difficult 
in  obtaining  permission  to  do  so,  and  though  I  could  probably  have 
managed  this,  the  mere  sight  of  a  vast  quantity  of  bones  and  skolls 
seemed  to  me  neither  pleasant  nor  instructive  enough  to  make  the 
trouble  worth  one's  while." 

"  I  should .  like  to  be  taken  there^^  murmured  Amy,  in  a  loir 
voice. 

^^  I  could  show  you  some  much  more  agreeable  things  in  Paris,^ 
said  Mr.  Rockbrook,  smiling. 

'*  YeS)  but  I  should  like  to  have  ^een  the  catacombs,"  said  Amy, 
in  the  same  tone,  and  closing  her  eyes,  as  she  once  more  reclined 
upon  her  mother's  shoulder.  Carlyon  even  fancied  that  Amy  wai 
picturing  to  herself  the  scene  she  had  spoken  o^  and  that  a  shudder 
for  an  instant  convulsed  her,  but  the  demonstration,  if  it  were  om, 
was  so  momontary  that  he  could  scarcely  assure  himself  that  he  htd 
Been  it. 
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• 
•reakfast  over,  it  was  proposed  that  the  whole  party  should  stroll 
the  garden  and  grounds  around  the  house.  Wilmslow,  with 
I  attention  to  the  proprieties  of  life,  begged  to  be  excused,  hav- 
3th] ng  important  to  attend  to,  and  his  excuses  were  received  so 
iiat  he  had  no  particular  reason  to  feel  much  complimented, 
irted,  and  the  ladies  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  Rockbrook  and 
in  the  garden,  and  in  the  mean  time  Bernard  offered  to  show 
d  the  fine  old  hall.  Rockbrook's  survey  was  soon  made — the 
had  little  attraction  for  him,  and  he  vouchsafed  slight  atten- 
he  swords  and  carabines  and  pikes — but  over  the  quaint  and 
id  old  clock,  with  its  various  contrivances  for  indicating  all 
things,  but  every  one  disarranged,  and  in  the  barometei^which 
9  run  round  it  like  a  great  red  vein,  but  was  now  bloodless, 
sician  lingered  with  some  interest.  It  was  a  machine,  out  of 
d  amid  such  machinery  lay  his  business.  The  clock's  place 
*  the  large  red  curtain  which  covered  the  opening  leading  to 
ior  of  the  house,  and  Bernard,  who  had  awaited  Rockbrook's 
to  speak  as  to  Amy,  was  about  to  conduct  him  to  the  garden 
way,  when  the  physician  stopped  him. 
»uld  give  something  for  this  affair,"  he  said.  ^*I  suppose  they 
ot  part  with  it." 

)  little  Amy,  and  the  house  is  yours  from  hearthstone  to  roof- 
id  Carlyon. 
-e  was  no  use  in  bringing  me  down,"  said  the  physician, 

ftt !"  said  Bernard,  agitated,  despite  the  preparation  he  had  re- 
I  his  interview  with  Lord  Bookbury.  ^^  Is  the  case  hopeless  ?" 
is  dying  under  their  eyes — and  rapidly.  My  dear  Bernard, 
d  lay  my  hand  upon  this  machinery,  and  at  a  touch  call  it 
unt  and  harmonious  action,  it  would  not  be  such  a  miracle  as 
>nging  that  child's  life  for  two  months.  If  her  mother — what 
;ood  woman  that  is,  Bernard  1 — if  she  is  blind  to  the  state  of 
t  is  wonderful,  but  one  sees  such  wonders  in  the  course  of 

I  doubt  whether  she  ought  to  be  told." 
she  ought,"  said  Carlyon  slowly.     "  Poor,  dear  little  Amy." 
you  love  the  child  ?    You  have  known  her  ?    Yes,  she  might 
come  very  dear  to  one.     Bah  1  ^o  not  be  ashamed  of  tears  in 

6." 

I  not,"  said  Bernard,  miietly.  ^  But,  as  I  said,  Mrs.  Wilms- 
t  be  informed  of  this.  I  came  down  to  do  it,  but  as  we  talked, 
spoke  of  strange  cure^  I  seemed  to  acquire  hope  that  I  might 
d  the  work." 

only  fitting  person  to  break  such  news  to  a  mother  is  her 
"  said  the  physician ;  *^  but  as  to  intrusting  such  a  duty  to 
rse,  shouting,  stupid  fellow — ^" 
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"  If  he  had  a  i^Mirk  of  feeling,"  said  Bernard,  *'  I  would  almost  risk 
the  rest — she  has  been  his  wife  for  years,  and  her  sense  is  deadened 
to  what  we  feel  so  offensive.  But  he  has  no « heart,  and,  in  short, 
Heniy  Wilmslow  is  a  brute."     . 

And  Henry  Wilmslow,  skulking  within  twelve  inches  of  the  speak- 
ers, ground  his  teeth  viciously  on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain. 

"I  know  the  pain  it  will  give  you,  Carlyon,"  said  his  friend.  **I 
am  more  accustomed  to  deal  with  such  revelations,  and  from  feeling 
somewhat  less  acutely  than  yourself  I  shall  be  able  to  break  the  intel- 
ligence more  cautiously.    You  had  better  let  me  do  it." 

*^  So  it  shall  be,  then,"  said  Bernard,  sorrowfriUy.  ^  Ah !  there  they 
are  in«the  front    Let  us  go  out  this  way." 

^  I  shall  not  speak  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow  on  the  subject  during  our 
walk,"  said  the  physician,  ^  unless  a  very  &vorable  opportunity  offera^ 
BO  do  not  fear  a  scene.  I  shall  rather  endeavor  to  understand  her 
character  a  little,  and  then  I  shall  better  see  in  what  way  to  call  her 
attention  to  her  daughter's  condition." 

^  Her  character  is  on  the  sur&ce,"  said  Bernard,  ^  and  is  told  in 
two  words — duty  and  affection." 

**^  Possibly  you  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Rockbrook,  ^  but  I  think — at 
least,  it  is  equally  possible — ^that  there  may  be  something  beneath  the 
Bur&oe.  However,  let  us  j<Mn  them,  and,  as  far  as  you  can,  leave  her 
to  me." 

Carlyon  opened  the  large  door  of  the  hall,  and  they  went  out  that 
way,  and  joined  the  ladies. 

Henry  Wihnslow  went  up  to  his  private  chamber  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  feelings,  all  of  them  bad,  but  some  worse  than  others 
This  man,  once  **  a  little  too  gay,"  had  been  degenerating  and  demoral- 
izing ever  since  the  time  we  introduced  him  to  the  reader.  ^  God 
made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,"  says  a  poet,  in  a  Une  of 
no  great  meaning,  and  with  such*  meaning  as  it  possesses  pointing  to 
a  false  inference.  A  bad  man  (and  we  have  unhappily  to  do  with 
one  at  this  moment)  becomes  worse  in  the  country,  where  his  pleaar 
ures  are  limited  and  coarse,  and  where  he  is  compelled  to  spend  noors 
in  miserable  self-communing,  than  in  a  city,  where  vice  runs  in  a  oozt- 
stant  current,  and  where  he  can  escape  from  solitude  and  thought 
It  is  untrue  to  allege  that  coiyitry  life  is  &vorable  even  to  morality— 
to  the  ^  gentler  morals"  it  has  long  ceased  to  lay  claim.  The  mosl 
dangerous  tieatment  to  which  you  can  expose  an  evil  nature,  is  that 
species  of  solitary  confinement  called  retirement  from  a  large  town; 
simply,  and  logically,  for  the  same  reason  that  such  a  hfe  is  fitvcnrabk 
to  a  virtuous  nature.  Nothing  new  is  put  in,  but  what  is  there  de- 
velops, either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Town  life  stunts  the  vice  it  seems  to 
nourish.  Drawing  our  illustrations  from  the  mere  catalogue  of  critbe, 
the  offences  with  which  we  credit  the  populous  city  are  comparati?ely 
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slight  to  the  strange,  wild,  cold-hlooded  crimes  which  pollute  the  half- 
peopled  hamlet,  or  the  scarcely-peopled  valley.  The  rustic  broods  in 
stnpid  malignity  and  isolation  over  his  wrongs  and  hates,  and  sud- 
denly commits  a  deed  whose  ferocity  is  only  equalled  by  the  perpe- 
trator's idiotism  in  expecting  to  escape  undetected.  He  has  forgot- 
ten, in  a  stagnant  life,  that  keen  eyes  and  quick  brains  will  be  on  his 
track,  and  he  indulges  in  a  revel  of  passion  or  revenge  of  which  the 
town  criminal  seldom  dreams.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  go  so  low. 
Look  at  the  class  of  bad  and  hateful  men  who  do  not  come  into  the 
criminal  list,  but  who  are,  notwithstanding,  pointed  at  by  the  finger 
of  society.  Take  the  gambler,  the  libertine,  the  drunkard,  the  domes- 
tic tyrant — worst,  because  capable  of  inflicting  most  misery,  of  the 
A)ur.  Contrast  the  city  and  the  country  profligate  in  action ;  both 
are  outraging  the  real  laws  of  God  and  the  sham  laws  of  men — and 
so  hue  are  equal  in  their  turpitude.  But  if  one  adds  to  this  a  violation 
of  the  instinct  we  call  decency,  it  will  be  the  dweller  among  the  green 
tre^  and  the  quiet  fields,  and  by  the  bright  river — ^the  heaven-made 
locality  of  the  poet 

Pardon  for  the  digression ;  but  we  may  remember  that  a  long  time 
ago,  we  had  a  sort  of  hope  that  Henry  Wilmslow  would  have  im- 
proved, in  the  absence  of  temptation,  and  in  the  society  of  his  wife 
and  innocent  daughters. 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  most  evil  state  of 
mind.  He  had  heard  that  his  child  must  die.  This  news  would,  per- 
haps, have  troubled  him  once,  at  the  time  that  his  pretty  little  Amy  was 
his  plaything,  and  one  that  everybody  admired ;  but  those  days  were 
long  past  There  was  as  complete  an  estrangement  between  himself 
and  his  children  as  the  duty  their  mother  had  taught  them  permitted. 
I  doubt  if  her  father's  lips  had  touched  Amy's  for  months.  I  hope 
not.  She  and  her  sistera  were  glad  to  escape  from  his  presence,  from 
his  ill-conditioned  scoffing,  his  swearin&r,  and  his  hard,  unkind  man- 
ner ;  and  he  cared  nothing  for  them.  What  he  had  Keard  about  Amy, 
therefore,  gave  him  no  pain.  But  he  had  heard  what  seemed  to  him 
of  much  more  importance.  He  learned  that  a  secret  had  been  kept 
from  him,  a  deception  practised,  and  that  hi^  patron  and  friend  had 
taken  his  special  enemy  into  league  to  pass  off  a  doctor  as  a  landscape- 
gardener;  and  when  Wilmslow  imagined  that  his  own  interests  were 
being  studied,  the  only  thing  in  question  was  the  state  of  a  sick  girl. 
Injured,  therefore,  and  insulted,  Henry  Wilmslow  at  once  declared  hira- 
selC  Added  to  this,  with  the  proverbial  ill-tbrtune  of  listeners,  he  had 
heard  the  courtly  physician,  who  had  not  passed  an  hour  in  his  com- 
pany, declare  him  a  coarse,  stupid  fellow ;  and  the  judgment  had  been 
confirmed  by  Carlyon,  who  had  called  him  a  heartless  brute.  "  They 
go  away  from  my  table,"  said  the  Ambassador,  with  a  curse,  "  to  talk 
of  me  in  that  manner.**    And  then  he  began  to  drink  brandy,  solitary 
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tippling  being  one  of  the  country  enjoyments  which  he  had  learned 
to  appreciate. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Wilnoislow  and  the  party  below  proceeded  on  their 
walk,  Mr.  Rockbrook,  as  he  had  proposed,  keeping  near  to  Jane,  and 
Carlyon  endeavoring  to  draw  away  the  girls  out  of  ear-shot.  Amy, 
indeed,  placed  herself  upon  his  arm  at  once,  saying  that  she  was  glad 
to  see  him  return  to  the  path  of  his  duty  to  her,  and  that  she  was 
willing  to  overlook  the  past,  and  treat  him  as  one  of  the  family. 
Emma  also  was  glad  to  hear  what  Bernard  had  to  say ;  but  Kate,  ex- 
cept when  summoned  by  her  sisters  to  be  told  something  which  had 
amused  them,  lingered  by  her  mother's  side,  and  somewhat  impeded 
the  cautious  advance  by  which  the  physician  designed  to  win  the  eoih 
fidence  of  Mrs.  Wilmslow.  They  went  over  the  gardens,  Bernard, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  endeavoring  to  entertain  his  companions,  and  al- 
most at  every  step  reminded  of  his  mission  by  the  clinging  and  depen- 
dent way  in  which  the  frail  form  of  poor  Amy  rested  upon  his  arm. 

In  the  course  of  their  walk  they  visited  the  grass-grown  garden  in 
the  rear  of  the  house ;  and,  as  they  entered  it,  Amy  pointed  out  to 
Bernard  the  statue  of  Phocion. 

*'  I  can  look  at  that  ouite  comfortably  now,  Bernard,''  she  said ; 
^  but  I  only  broke  myself  into  doing  so  by  often  coming  out  here 
alone,  while  Emmy  and  Elate  thought  I  was  asleep,  and  accustoming 
myself  to  it.  Even  now  there  are  times  when  I  fancy  the  statae  loob 
maliciously  at  me.  Do  you  remember  my  horror  at  it  on  the  greit 
skeleton  day  ?" 

"  I  meant  to  forget  all  about  it,"  said  Garlyon,  ^  and  I  hoped  yoa 
had  long  since  done  so.     We  should  forget  painfiil  things." 

^  I  could  not  forget  it,  Bernard ;  and  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  intended  I  should.  As  soon  as  I  was  convinced  of  that, 
of  course  it  would  have  been  wicked  in  me  to  try,  and.  therefore  I 
made  a  practice  of  visiting  that  skeleton-room  every  day,  abont  the 
hour  at  which  we  first  made  our  way  there." 

**  Why  did  they  allow  you  to  do  so  ?"  said  Carlyon,  half  reproach- 
fully, but  at  the  moment  Emma  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  Do  not  scold  them — they  knew  nothing  of  it,"  said  Amy,  confi- 
dentially. ^  I  kept  it  secret,  not  that  it  was  wrong,  but  because  they 
would  have  been  vexed.  Indeed,  I  knew  that  it  was  not  wrong,  be- 
cause several  times  I  had  a  sign  given  me.  My  dear  Bernard,  how 
you  started !" 

^  Did  I V  said  Carlyon,  who  felt  a  cold  damp  upon  his  very  hearty 
as  the  loving  gentle  thing  on  his  arm  gave  this  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  something  worse  than  bodily  disease  had  been  busy  witk 
her. 

**  Perhaps  that  is  a  sign,  too,"  mused  Amy. 

He  preyed  her  oWg^Vil  arm  to  his  side.     At  another  time  he  would 
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odIj  bave  tried  to  dispel  her  foolish  thought  with  a  jest,  but  his  lips 
refosed  to  utter  one.     She  talked  idly,  but  she  was  dying. 

"  You  do  not  speak — you  do  not  ask  me  what  my  sign  was !"  the 
poor  child  went  on.  ^*  I  have  not  told  the  girls ;  but  you  have  a 
right  to  know,  because  you  took  the  skeleton  down  and  sat  in  its 
chair.  Well,  I  know  that  you  pulled  it  all  to  pieces,  and  tied  all  the 
bones  up  in  a  tight  bundle,  and  locked  them  up  in  one  of  the  old 
closets ;  but  all  that  did  not  prevent  its  giving  me  a  sign  when  I 
needed  one.  I  went  in  one  day,  shut  the  door,  and  stood  exactly 
where  I  was  when  we  first  saw  the  apparition.  There  was  a  silence 
for  a  minute,  and  then  all  the  bones  in  the  closet  began  to  rattle." 

"  My  darling  child,"  said  Bernard,  passionately,  "  you  must  not 
talk  so  wildly.  There  is  not  a  bone  of  the  skeleton  left  in  the  house. 
I  {Abked  it,  as  you  say,  and  threw  it  into  the  closet  for  the  moment, 
but  when  I  left  Aspen  Court,  I  took  it  away  with  me  to  London." 

^T^at  is  strange,  Bernard,"  she  said,  looking  up  with  a  smile. 
**  Are  you  quite  sure  ?" 

^  Dear  child,  quite  sure.  I  had  it  put  together  again  by  a  medical 
friend,  and  it  hangs  in  his  room,  near  Cavendish  Square." 

^  Then  it  must  be  some  other  skeleton  that  made  me  the  sign, 
Bernard,  and  we  did  not  half  search  the  room.    That  is  very  sad." 

**  My  dearest  Amy,  you  must  believe  what  I  tell  you.  There  is 
no  skeleton  within  miles  of  Aspen  Court" 

**  Bernard,  you  are  very  good  to  me  generally,  though  rather  ne- 
glectful, but  I  shall  scold  you  if  you  tell  stories.  Tliere  is  our  church 
with  dozens  of  them  lying  about,  just  under  our  feet,  especially  the 
poor  little  child's,  whom  the  wicked  woman  fiightened  to  death,  and 
which  they  say  starts  about  in  its  little  grave  even  now,  while  her  spirit 
walks  about,  as  the  poor  thing  did  in  its  cot,  when  she  dressed  up 
horrid  figures  to  terrify  it  I  mean  to  be  buried  close  to  that  child ; 
the  little  thing  will  be  quiet  when  I  am  there." 

"  Have  you  told  this  to  mamma.  Amy  f '  said  Bernard,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  No.  She  is  not  strong,  dear  thing,  and  she  cannot  very  well 
hear  any  thing  startling.  Though  it  is  silly  of  people  to  be  startled 
at  skeletons ;  because,  if  she  comes  to  think,  here  is  one  at  my  very 
Blbow.  What,  starting  again !  I  mean  your  own,  of  course.  Is  not 
a  skeleton  walking  about  wherever  anybody  walks  ?" 

Bernard  felt  that  the  presence  of  another  person,  who  should  divert 
Amy  from  the  subject,  on  every  phase  of  which  she  had  been  evi- 
dently brooding,  was  a  relief  he  must  have,  and  he  drew  her  towards 
the  others,  who  were  nearer  the  house. 

**  Is  that — but  of  course  it  is — the  Severn  in  the  distance  ?"  said 
Mr.  Rockbrook. 

•*  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  "you  see  the  ^^Iw  if\«J^Ti%  ^\wx^ 
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the  weir.  Katie,  dear,  fetch  the  telescope — ^I  thiok  it  is  in  the  libnry. 
There  are  several  points  in  our  landscape  worth  a  stranger's  notice,  ii^ 
as  a  foreign  traveller,  you  care  for  English  scenery,  Mr.  Bockbrook. 
Why,  Amy,  darling,  where  is  all  your  color  gone  ?  Has  Benuud 
been  telling  you  some  terrible  story  ?" 

*^  In  one  sense  he  has,  mamma ;  that  is,  he  has  told  a  terrible  &ls^ 
hood,  but  he  is  penitent,  and  I  forgive  him.  My  goodness,  what  ii 
the  matter  with  Kate  ?    Talk  of  color-— «he  is  as  white  as  a  ghost'^ 

Kate  just  then  reappeared  from  the  house,  bringing  the  telescope, 
and  assuredly  justifying  Amy's  description.  She  was  evidently  msk- 
iDg  a  desperate  struggle  at  self-command,  and  she  placed  the  glass,  u 
if  mechanically,  in  her  mother's  hand. 

^  I — I  slipped,"  she  said,  ^^  on  the  stairs.  I  am  not  at  all  hurt,  but 
shaken — frightened.  It  is  nothing.  I  assiire  you,  it  is  nothing,  mini- 
ma," she  said,  almost  impatiently,  under  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  anxiooa 
look.  Kate  stood  quite  still,  until,  her  assurances  apparently  satisfying 
her  mother,  the  latter  began  to  point  out  the  features  in  the  landscape. 
Amy  had  sat  down  upon  a  garden  seat.  Then  Kate,  to  Bemaid^s 
surprise,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  made  a  gesture  that  she  must 
speak  to  him  apart  They  proceeded  a  few  steps  from  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

^  There  is  no  time  for  more  than  one  word.  Is  that  a  doctor,  and 
is  Amy  dying  ?" 

"  Je»,"  said  Bernard. 

Her  hand  clutched  upon  his  arm,  and  he  felt  her  tremble  violenUr, 
but  she  mastered  her  agitation,  and  said,  in  a  hasty  and  imploring 
voice,  "  Tell  mamma — ^you  tell  her,  for  Good's  sake — noic." 

Bernard  guessed  all,  sprang  to  Mrs.  Wilm^ow's  side,  and  made  so 
imperative  sign  to  Rockbrook,  unperceived  by  her,  that  he  must  in- 
stantly make  his  communication.  The  ready-witted  physician  unde^ 
stood  him,  and  without  comprehending  the  emergency  of  the  esse, 
offered  his  arm  to  his  hostess,  with  a  request  that  she  would  permit 
him  to  say  a  word  or  two.  Jane,  gentle  as  ever,  took  his  arm, 
though  with  some  surprise ;  but  they  had  scarcely  turned  from  the 
others  when  a  strong  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  and  her  hus- 
band stood  among  them.  He  was  excited  by  liquor,  but  in  the  pe^ 
feet  possession  of  his  Acuities,  and  his  face,  bloated  by  low  debauchery, 
bore  a  savage  expression,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  Garlyon  at  the  mo- 
ment, would  have  justified  him  in  felling  Wilmslow  to  the  ground. 

*^  Ah  I  I'm  in  time,  I  see,"  he  said,  as  Jane,  in  her  habitual  effoit 
to  screen  her  husband's  vices,  forced  a  smile,  and  tried  to  frame  some 
plajrful  words  to  help  him  to  excuse  his  rudeness.  The  smile  tokl 
him  that  she  had  not  heard  the  fatal  news. 

"  One  word  with  you,  Mr.  Wilmslow,"  said  Garlyon,  dashing  in  » 
a  last  chance,  for  be  «aw  Henry's  intention.    ^  I  have  a  message  to 
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yon  from  Lord  Rookbnrj.    Just  come  and  hear  it — a  secret  from  the 
ladies." 

« In  deed,**  returned  Wilmslow,  looking  at  him  with  an  inso- 
lent scowl.  ^  ni  hear  it  at  my  leisure,  Mr.  Secretary  Carlyon,  sir. 
What  I  have  to  say,  is  what  this  gentleman  says  that  a  mother  ought 
to  hear  from  her  husband.  I  believe  those  were  your  words,  sir.  I 
was  afraid  that  my  daughter  might  have  forestalled'me." 

^  Take  her  away,"  said  Bernard  to  Rockbrook. 

"  At  your  peril,  sir,"  shouted  Wilmslow,  seizing  his  wife  by  the  arm. 
•*  I  have  only  to  inform  you,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  in  a  drawling, 
malicious  voice,  ^  that  this  gentleman  is  a  London  doctor,  brought 
down  by  that  gentleman  to  see  your  yoimgest  daughter,  and  his  re- 
port is,  that  she  is  dying,  and  can^t  live  two  months/' 

All  eyes  turned  to  seek  Amy,  who  retained  her  seat  at  the  foot  of 
the  old  tree,  but  the  mother  was  the  first  to  clasp  her  in  her  arms. 

**  I  knew  it,"  said  Amy  quietly.  "  I  thought  you  all  knew  it. 
Oh,  yea,  I  am  dying  I" 


4 » » 
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"  AND    TAKE    MY   MILK   FOB    GALL." 


Four  days  later,  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  announced  to  Mr.  Molesworth, 
the  lawyer,  as  he  sat  in  his  ofSce  in  London,  meditating  various  mat- 
ters, and  among  them  the  probable  and  possible  results  of  a  curious 
interview  he  had  that  morning  had  with  the  Earl  of  Rookbury. 

"Instantly,  of  course,"  said  Molesworth,  surprised,  and,  contrary 
to  his  usual  habit,  rising  and  coming  out  to  meet  his  client.  For  his 
custom  was  to  allow  his  visitors  to  enter  his  room  before  he  rose  to 
receive  them.  He  thus  obtained,  under  the  somewhat  strong  liffht 
which  fell  upon  the  door-way,  an  excellent  view  of  the  expression 
upon  their  fiices.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  this  view 
was  not  of  the  slightest  value — in  the  hundredth  it  miffht  afford  him 
a  hint^  and,  therefore,  like  a  practical  man,  Moleswortn  secured  the 
one  chance  in  a  hundred. 

'^  My  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  he  said,  taking  her  two  hands  in  his 
own,  in  token  of  his  exceeding  satisfaction,  and  bringing  her  into  the 
room — "  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  At  home  to  nobody.  Gal- 
ton,  and  mind  I  have  no  messages,"  he  added,  as  that  erring,  but 
penitent  porter  retired.    "And  now  are  all  the  dear  lltUft  ^^^rs^\ 
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Radiant  and  rosy  with  the  fresh  air  of  GlouoeetexiBhire,  of  ooaxtfb, 
F^ne  thing,  fresh  air.** 

*^  The  elder  ones  are  well — the  younger  is  not,^  said  Jane  Wilms- 
low,  in  the  voice  in  which  one  disposes  of  a  question  asked  as  a  for- 
mality. 

Such  had  not  been  Jane  Wilmslow^s  habitual  way  of  replying  to 
any  inquiry  about  her  children,  for  her  motherly  heart  had  taken  a 
long  time  to  learn  that  any  one  who  knew  them  could  speak  of  tbem 
quite  as  he  spoke  of  yesterday's  rain  or  to-day ^s  sunshine.  But 
her  tone  was  as  passionless  as  if  she  were  answering  a  remark  on  th« 
weather.  It  was  not  lost  upon  Molesworth,  who  instantly  looked  st 
her  with  attention,  and  was  conscious  of  a  change  which  he  might 
have  found  it  difficult  to  define.  It  was  not  that  the  £Aoe  was  sad- 
he  had  often  seen  it  much  sadder  when  the  poor  wife  had  hastened  to 
him  tor  aid  for  Wilmslow  in  his  days  of  folly  and  dissipation.  Bat 
if  so  womanly  a  face  as  Jane's  could  be  conceived  to  have  hardened, 
that  process  represented  what,  as  it  seemed  to  the  lawyer,  had  taken 
place. 

Jane  bore  with,  rather  than  listened  to,  his  happiness  at  hearing 
that  Emma  and  Kate  were  well,  with  his  sorrow  that  Amy  was  il^ 
with  his  hope  for  the  continuance  of  tlie  one  state  of  things  and  the 
termination  of  the  other,  and  with  his  trust  that  she  herself  was  in- 
vigorated by  a  country  life,  and  these  considerations  naturally  led  him 
to  an  inquiry  as  to  Henry  Wilmslow.  He  had  accompanied  her  to 
town,  no  doubt.     No  ?  ungallant  husband ! 

Cutting  short  the  lawyer  in  his  lively  observations,  Mrs.  Wilms- 
low said — 

"  Your  time  is  valuable,  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  I  will  trespass  upon 
it  only  so  long  as  is  necessary .*' 

"  Pray  do  not  speak  in  that  cold  tone,  Jane,^'  said  Molesworth, 
"it  is  so  unlike  old  times.     Why  should  you  ?" 

"  Because  old  times  are  gone,"  said  Jane  deliberately. 

"  To  make  way  for  better  ones,  we  will  hope,"  replied  Molesworth, 
with  something  of  soothing  in  his  voice,  for  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Wilms- 
low had  sustained  some  new  wrong — and  he  instantly  and  insiino- 
tively  carried  it  to  the  right  account. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you,"  said  Jane,  disregarding  his  last- speech, 
"  since  the  day  when  you  ^mished  us  with  funds  to  go  down  to 
Aspen  Court" 

**  Furnished  them  for  the  second  time,  I  think,"  said  Molesworth, 
not  unwilling  to  aid  her  expected  revelation  by  supplying  her  with  a 
recollection  of  Wilmslow's  heaitlessness.  But  that  was  a  small  mat- 
ter, now. 

"  You  have  our  affairs  in  your  hands,"  said  Jane,  "and,  I  tnist, 
have  taken  care  oC  your  own  interests.    I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
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you  were  the  loser  by  any  assistance  rendered  to  us  in  our  difficul- 
ties." 

*'  I  do  not  see  what  she  is  driving  at,"  thought  Molesworth. 
^  Was  that  a  hint  that  she  understood  matters  ?     Let  her  go  on." 

"  I  owe  you  much,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  "  very  much." 

^'  Do  not  speak  of  obligations,"  he  replied,  with  something  like  a 
touch  of  feeling  :  ^  I  have  always  found  pleasure  in  being  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you — and,  perhaps,"  he  added,  not  untruthfully,  ^  I  have  not 
been  a  loser  in  other  ways." 

"  I  know  that  you  have  not,"  returned  Jane,  quietly,  "  and  that  if 
all  goes  on  according  to  your  wish,  you  will  be  a  larger  gainer 
by  us." 

^  A  prelude  to  some  heavy  demand,"  said  the  attorney  to  himself. 
**  What  has  that  beast  in  the  country  been  doing  now  ?  Forging, 
perhaps — he  is  too  great  a  coward  to  be  a  house-breaker.  Let  us 
hear." 

^  But  I  did  not  allude  to  money,"  said  Jane.  ^  I  owe  you  my 
marriage." 

This  was  an  acknowledgment  which  Moles  worth  had  certainly  not 
expected,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  looked  the  astonishinent 
that,  he  felt.  He  had  been  silent  before,  from  choice,  but  he  now 
held  his  tongue  from  not  knowing  how  to  use  it  with  advantage, 
and  in  his  embarrassment  he  made  a  slight  bow,  which  might  be  m- 
terpreted  to  mean  any  thing. 

^  I  owe  you  my  marriage,"  repeated  Jane. 

"  We — we  acted  as  we  thought  for  the  best,  at  the  time,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  lawyer,  compelled  to  speak.  ^^  Things  did  not  take 
the  course  we  had  hoped  they  would,  but  it  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  our  fault,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  too  late  to  look  back.  We  should 
rather  make  the  best  of  the  future." 

*'  It  is  well,"  said  Jane,  **  that  you  do  not  still  endeavor  to  per- 
suade me,  or  pretend  to  think  you  can  persuade  me,  that  all  uuu  for 
the  best,  and  that  in  introducing  and  recommending  to  me  a  husband 
whom  you  knew  to  be  an  irretrievably  bad  man,  you  were  doing  me 
a  kindness." 

In  all  Jane  Wilmslow's  troubled  life  Molesworth  had  never  heard 
her  so  speak  of  her  husband. 

^  I  see,"  said  he,  *^  that  you  have  been  again  wounded— outraged 
— and,  under  such  circumstances,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  remind  you 
that  you  use  unkind  language  towards  me.  I  deplore  your  marriage 
— I  have  not  ceased  to  do  so  for  many  a  long  day  ;  and  I  think  I 
have  given  better  proof  than  mere  words  that  I  have  sought,  by  as* 
sisting  you  through  life  (I  mention  it  only  because  you  compel  it)  to 
make  some  amends  for  my  original  error." 

^  Error )"  repeated  Jane,  in  a  low  voice.    ^  The  wovd  b^  nAaOci  ^ 
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man  describes  his  having  doomed  a  woman  to  a  life  of  shame  aad 
grief." 

**  One  word,"  said  Molesworth,  in  whose  nature  the  instinct  of 
sympathy  was  not  largely  developed,  in  comparison  with  that  of  self- 
defence.  ^  I  may  admit  that  I  was  wrong,  and  to  blame,  in  the  mel- 
ancholy selection  I  assisted  you  to  make.  But  I  may  remind  joa 
that  husbands  are  not  forced  upon  ladies  in  England." 

^No,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  patiently.  *^I  am  quite  aware  that 
yoi^  did  nothing  which  the  world  can  blame  you  for — indeed,  I  hafs 
often  imagined  you  telling  my  story,  and  making  T>ut  a  complete 
proof  that  you  behaved  most  admirably,  to  the  best  of  your  kiu>frl- 
edge  and  judgment.  Your  own  conscience  will  toll  you  whether 
Jane  Tracy  would  ever  have  married  Henry  Wilmslow,  had  her  friend 
Stephen  Molesworth  permitted  her  to  know  what  he  knew  of  the 
husband  he  found  for  her.  Perhaps  your  own  conscience  will  tell 
you  why  such  a  man  was  chosen." 

*^  I^"  said  Molesworth,  who  had  entirely  recovered  his  habitual 
calmness,  ^^  these  reproaches  are  to  lead  to  any  issue,  you  are  the  belt 
judge  whether  they  are  likely  to  promote  it.  You  cannot  make  me 
angry.  I  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  any  thing  which  could  M 
from  your  lips^  from  which  I  never  heard  any  thing  so  bitter  &11  be- 
fore. I  will  not  resign  the  name  of  your  friend,  Jane,  and  I  will  do 
any  thing,  in  reason,  to  continue  to  deserve  it  You  did  not  come 
to  London  to  taunt  me  with  an  error — ^well,  an  injury— of  twentf 
years  ago  ?" 

^  I  came  to  say  what  I  have  said,"  replied  she.  ^  But  you  tell  me 
that  I  never  spoke  so  bitterly  to  you.  I  have  had  much  cause  £or 
bitterness,  but  never  so  much  as  now." 

And,  in  a  few  words,  delivered  with  a  forced  calmness,  and  with  a 
strange  precision,  she  told  the  story  of  the  medical  visit,  and  its  te^ 
mination — precision,  that  made  it  seem  as  if  she  were  repeating  a 
conned  lesson.  Let  those  be  thankful  who  have  never  had  a  scmtow 
which  incessantly  formed  itself  into  a  given  set  of  words,  dulling 
themselves  by  recurrence,  and  becoming  a  formula  of  grief  whence  it 
was  new  pain  to  depart 

Man's  indignation  sometimes  relieves  itself  in  a  savage  curse,  bat 
seldom  in  so  savage  a  one  as  Molesworth  ground  out  between  his  teeth, 
as  he  heard  the  sequel  to  the  story. 

When,  in  other  days,  Jane  came  to  him  to  ask  assistance  for  her 
husband,  and  an  angry  condemnation  of  Wilmslow^s  follies  wooid 
break  fh>m  Molesworth,  she  would  protest  against  it,  and  seem 
wounded,  and  he  always  apologized  before  they  parted.  He  had  now 
invoked  upon  Wilmslow  a  doom  too  fearful  to  be  written  down  hers 
(I  know  not  in  how  much  of  its  possibility  Molesworth  believed)» 
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And  Mrs.  Wilmslow  gazed  steadily  at  him,  without  &  sign  of  de- 
precation. 

^  It  is  easy,  I  know,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  for  men  to  use  words 
at  which  one's  very  soul  shudders.  I  have  heard  such  words  since 
my  marriage.  I  know  how  much  they  mean.  If  you  meet  my  hus- 
band  in  the  street  this  afternoon,  you  will  shake  his  hand,  and  laugh 
when  you  part  with  him.  I  should  not  blame  you — ^it  is  the  way  with 
men." 

^  You  are  right,  Jane,"  said  Molesworth,  "  quite  right.  Curses  are 
folly,  and  ask  folly.  But,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  *'  we  can  do 
something  in  this  world — something — something."  And  he  roee  and 
gazed  intently  into  one  of  his  pictures  after  the  other,  seeing  no  line 
in  any  of  them^ — we  once  beiore  noticed  his  habit,  when  in  doubt. 
Jane  remained  silent  till  he  returned  to  his  chair.  He  looked  at  her 
tor  some  moments,  and  then  he  said^ — 

^  Your  friend,  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  sat  in  that  chair  two  hours 
ago.  He  did  not  tell  me  a  word  of  his  sending  down  Carlyon  and 
the  surgeon." 

*'  He  meant  it  in  kindness,"  said  Jane.  ^  Bernard  Carlyon,  who 
does  not  judge  him  indulgently,  assures  me  that  Lord  Rookbury 
showed  sincere  feelings  when  speaking  of  Amy.  But  wronff  never 
comes  right  They  told  us  a  falsehood,  Mr.  Bockbrook  deceived  us, 
and  you  have  heard  of  the  miserable  end  of  the  story.  They  should 
have  written  to  me,  and  let  me  know  the  trutL  I  could  have  borne 
it  so,  and  then  the  frightful  shock  would  have  been  spared  me.  But 
my  suffering  is  nothing.  It  is  no  thought  of  that  which  brings  me 
to  town  to-day.  I  now  stand  between  my  children  and  their  fitUher, 
and  for  their  sake  I  am  here." 

^  You  have  some  proposition  of  your  own  f  I  will  assist  you  to 
the  utmost  in  carrying  it  out,  unless  I  can  suggest  a  better." 

^  Mr.  Molesworth,  I  am  utterly  helpless.  I  have  not  even  the 
strength  which  knowledge  of  my  position  gives.  I  do  not  know  at 
this  instant  whether  Aspen  Court  is  'yours,  mine,  or — another's,"  said 
Jane,  checking  herself. 

"  Or  Lord  Rookbury's,  you  mean,"  said  Molesworth.  "  You  sus^ 
pect,  if  you  do  not  know,  what  is  going  on.  I  have  not  been  alto- 
gether blind  to  it.     But  let  me  hear  you  to  the  end." 

^  You  have  supplied  me  with  the  means  of  living-— of  late  you 
have  done  so  liberally,"  said  Jane,  ^  but  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor, 
whether  your  supplies  are  our  right  or  your  charity,  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing." 

'^  You  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  keeping  you  in  the 
dark,"  said  Molesworth :  ^  while  your  interest,  through  your  indul- 
gence and  forbearance,  remained  the  same  with  that  of — Mr.  Wiims* 
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low — ^we  will  call  no  more  names — ^you  will  see  that  I  could  best  act 
for  jour  interests  by  troubling  jou  with  as  little  as  possible  that  he 
could  learn  from  you.  Now,  unless  I  mistake  your  meaning  to-day, 
you  and  he  are — two." 

"  Yes — two,"  said  Jane,  with  low,  but  marked  emphasis. 

"  And  God  knows  that  juster  divorce  was  never  pronounced,"  said 
Molesworth.    **  But  the  children,  as  you  say.    Your  d&ire  is — ^ 

**  To  remove  them  from  the  society  of  their  father,  at  once,  and 
forever,"  said  Jane,  with  a  determination  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  gentle  bearing  of  her  whole  life. 

**  You  are  right,"  said  Molesworth.  And  again  he  rose,  and  went 
round  the  room,  halting,  at  intervals,  as  new  points  of  consideration 
arose  to  him. 

"  Have  the  whole  case  before  you,"  he  said,  returning.  **  The 
custody  of  the  children  is  his,  by  right,  unless  we  can  show  cause 
why  they  should  be  taken  from  him." 

"  Is  not  his  life,  since  their  births,  cause  enough  ?"  said  Jane. 

"  Morally,  no  doubt  But  we  have  lost  proof  of  much,  and  borne 
with  much  so  long,  that  unless  any  thing  very  fla^ant  could  be  proved 
as  a  reason  for  a  move,  at  the  end  of  all  these  years,  it  would 
look  suspicious.  Without  asking  you  any  painful  question — his 
vices  have,  I  believe,  been  practised  of  late  out  of  your  sight  and 
hearing  ?" 

The  crimson  mounted  to  the  fair  forehead  of  the  poor  wife  as  she 
replied — 

**  He  has  treated  my  feelings  more  ofifensively  than  at  Aspen  Court, 
though  even  there — " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Molesworth, "  we  will  discuss  such  matters  only 
when  necessary.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  make  out  a  case 
strong  enough  for  Chancery — that  is  to  say,  since  Lord  Rookbury  has 
become  an  ally  of  Mr.  Wilmslow,  and  lends  him  his  purse.  Without 
that  aid,  I  think  that  I  could  manage  to  get  the  children  fix>m  him, 
but  the  resistance  of  a  beggared  libertine,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
friend  of  a  rich  peer  are  two  things,  even  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy. 
And  he  would  resist,  no  doubt" 

**To  the  last,  for  the  sake  of  making  me  as  wretched  as  he 
could." 

^  No  doubt  There  are  other  ways,  however :  I  have  not  been  his 
friend  for  so  many  years  without  being  able  to  ofifer  him  various  rea- 
sons for  complying  with  any  reasonable  wish  of  mine.  The  Rook- 
bury friendship  interferes  with  my  influence  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
is  not  all-powerftil." 

**  I  had  thought,"  said  Jane — "  but  you  will  see  difficulties  perhaps 
of  which  I  know  nothing — that  if  he  could  be  driven  away,  fright- 
ened away, — 1  «caxoe\^  ^q!7?  b^  what  means  except  fear  of  deb^-* 
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until  I  could  remove  the  children,  and  hide  them  with  me  in  some 
quiet  place  on  the  Continent — we  could  live  upon  very  little,  if  there 
is  but  little — " 

^  And  leave  Aspen  C!ourt,  your  newly  won  inheritance  ?"  said  Moles- 
worth. 

**  Leave  Aspen — every  thing— every  thing,  to  escape  from  him  /** 
said  Jane,  with  energy. 

*^  No,^  said  Molesworth,  firmly.  "You  must  not  leave  Aspen  Court 
You  must  remain  there,  under  any  circumstances.'^ 

"  I  will  noty^  said  Jane,  passionately.  ^  And  if  you  will  not  help 
me — if  no  recollections — ^^  and  she  burst,  at  length,  into  tears,  that 
forced  themselves  between  the  pale  fingers,  whidb  she  pressed  upon 
her  poor  eyes. 

"  I  will  help  you  to  the  utmost,  by !"  exclaimed  Molesworth. 

"  But  you  must  let  me  help  you  my  own  w&j.  I  tell  you  that  you 
must  remain  at  Aspen.  That  ia  essential.  Indeed,  flight  would  be 
hopeless,  for  let  Lord  Rookbury's  suspicions  be  once  aroused,  and  you 
would  be  watched  night  and  day.  No — ^you  and  the  young  ladies 
shall  stay  at  Aspen,  but  we  will  rid  you  of  Wilmslow's  presence." 

"  How  will  you  ?"  Jane  began. 

^  You  had  better  know  noUiing  about  it  I  tell  you  fitmkly,  that 
in  the  old  times  I  should  have  locked  him  up— I  have  ample  power 
to  do  that  now,  but  to  lock  him  up,  under  present  circumstances, 
would  only  be  to  have  him  released  by  his  noble  friend.  I  should 
obtain  my  money,  but  I  should  lose  my  object  When  do  you  re- 
turn to  the  countiy — not  until  you  have  spent  some  time  with  us  f " 

"  To-night,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow. 

^  To-night,  in  that  tone,  means  to-night,"  said  Molesworth,  "  and, 
of  course,  I  understand  why  it  should.  You  will  travel  by  the  same 
train  which  carries  a  message  from  me  to  Mr.  Wilmslow,  and,  reckless 
fool  as  he  may  be,  even  the  Rookbury  alliance  will  not  keep  him  out 
of  London  many  hours  after  he  hears  from  me.  You  will  not  see 
him  again,  if  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  remain  with  Mrs. 
Molesworth  to-night  No?^  Well,  I  will  not  endeavor  to  detain 
you." 

^  I  may  rely  upon  your  word  f "  said  Jane,  whose  old  trustfulness 
■eemed  to  come  back  at  words  of  kindness. 

"  Indeed  you  may,"  said  Molesworth,  in  a  low,  determined  voice. 
^  Give  me  three  days,  and  you  shall  see  whether  I  deceive  you  in 
tliis  matter.  Now — may  I  replenish  your  purse  ? — I  dare  say  you 
came  ofi*  hastily.  Can  any  of  my  clerks  attend  you  anywhere — exe- 
cute any  commission — ?" 

He  forced  some  gold  and  notes  upon  her,  and  they  parted. 

"^  The  scoundrel  could  not  have  taken  a  more  convenient  oppor* 
tunity  of  coming  out,"  said  Molesworth,  as  he  stood  upon  h\&  b»»^^- 
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rug  again.  '^  And  he  shall  have  it,  hot  and  hot  D — n  him !"  he 
added,  stabbing  the  fire  vindictively  with  his  poker  :  "  how  blue  her 
eyes  still  are !" 

With  which  apparently  inconsequential  remark,  Mr.  Molesworth 
proceeded  to  search  for  certain  documents  in  a  small  iron  safe  by  his 
■de,  and  having  found  them,  he  left  the  house. 


4  «  » 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

THB   AMBASSADOR   IK  TROUBLE. 

SiKCB  the  day  of  the  scene  in  the  garden,  Henry  Wilmslow  bad 
felt  it  more  comfortable  to  himself  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  wife 
and  daughters.  The  disgust  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the  medi- 
cal man  and  by  Bernard  at  Henry's  conduct  upon  that  occasion,  had 
at  first  the  effect  of  rendering  him  more  do^^ed  and  insulting,  but 
the  courage  which  comes  fi-om  without  ceases  with  the  stimulus ;  and 
when  his  viators  Jiad  departed  (after  a  long  and  private  interview 
with  Mrs.  Wilmslow),  Henry  ielt  all  a  cowani's  inclination  to  make 
up  a  quarrel.  The  discouragement  which  his  awkward  advances  met, 
was  passive  rather  than  active.  His  wif<^  after  recovering  fixmi  her 
firet  passionate  bui-st  of  agony,  made  little  more  demonstration,  be- 
yond the  most  assiduous  attention  to  Amy  ;  and  when  addressed  by 
Henry,  replied  with  a  calmness  which  his  delicate  observation  and 
graceful  nomenclature  recorded  as  ^  sulks.^'  The  elder  girls  had  of 
late  avoide<l  him  as  much  as  they  could,  without  actual  rudeness,  but 
in  their  zeal  to  minister  to  the  comfoi*t  of  their  sister  they  disregarded 
their  own,  and  Wilmslow  encountered  them  more  frequently  than 
usual,  as  they  sped  about  the  house  on  their  missions  of  love.  Bat 
there  was  no  smile  on  their  facesy  no  saucy  httle  taunt  was  darted  at 
liiin,  no  playful  gesture  saluted  hfm,  no  hurried  kiss  was  printed  as 
tliey  hastily  passed  their  father.  For  that  father,  indeed,  a  child's 
code  of  household  signals  had  never  been  framed,  and  hia  very  ser- 
vants had  of  late  met  him  less  giavely  than  his  children.  But  now, 
when  they  came  togetlier,  it  was  with  an  air  of  constraint  that  then) 
was  no  mistaking.  The  father  had  reduced  his  household  to  tlie  con- 
dition of  feeling  that  he  was  the  blot  and  blotch  upon  it  Calloufs 
and  defiant  though  he  was,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  this,  and  such 
conscience  as  he  had  left  to  him,  putting  forth  its  last  struggles^  be 
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found  it^  as  we  have  said,  more  agreeable  to  avoid  his  family  than  to 
join  it  as  before.  He  therefore  skulked  as  much  as  possible  in  his 
own  apartment,  and,  under  pretext  of  ilbess,  ordered  his  meals  to  be 
sent  thither.  So  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  who  might  otherwise  have 
found  some  difSculty  in  leaving  Aspen  Court  for  ner  visit  to  London, 
had  actually  departed  and  returned  without  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Molesworth  kept  his  word,  and  a  letter  reached  Henry  Wilms- 
low a  couple  of  hours  after  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  arrived  at  home.  It 
was  written  by  the  firm  to  which,  as  has  been  said  in  one  of  our 
earliest  chapters,  the  less  dignified  portion  of  Molesworth^s  business 
was  ifatrusted — the  house  in  Clement's  Inn,  where  the  *^  common 
law''  of  the  aristocratic  firm  was  put  out  to  nurse,  and  where,  indeed, 
it  throve  remarkably,  perhaps  from  being  imtranmielled  by  several  of 
the  conventions^  of  good-breeding  which  tend  to  injure  vigor.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Scplper  (for  Scolper  ^  Blirt),  recommended  Mr.  Wilms- 
low to  lose  no  time  in  presenting  himself  in  Clement's  Inn,  and  he 
enforced  his  advice  by  an  allusion  which  made  Henry  turn  first  hot, 
and  then  cold,  and  which  ultimately  drove  him  to  his  favorite  refuge, 
the  brandy  bottle,  for  comfort  He  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  sum- 
mons, and  was,  indeed,  not  sorry  to  be  relieved,  by  its  peremptoriness, 
of  the  task  of  saying  a  word  of  farewell  to  his  family.  Simply  leaving 
word  with  a  servant  that  he  was  going  to  London  oi|  business,  the 
Lord  of  Aspen  sneaked  round  by  the  stables  and  down  to  the  village, 
whence  he  obtained  conveyance  to  the  railway  station.  The  old 
house  must  have  felt  more  easy  after  his  departure.  Since  his  memor- 
able entrance,  on  taking  possession,  when  he  had  not  even  the  grace 
to  congratulate  the  woman  who  had  given  him  all,  upon  her  recovery 
of  her  estate,  or  to  lead  her  to  her  own  hearthstone,  with  a  kiss,  not 
one  single  act  of  kindness  or  goodness  had  that  man  done  up  to  the 
time  of  his  present  i^ominious  flight  Nor  had  his  vices  been  nega- 
tive only.  He  had  been  brute,  hbertine,  and  diimkard,  and  had  gen- 
erally filled  up  the  interstices  between  active  vice,  with  coarse  act  and 
vulgar  speech.  But  this  was  the  individual  to  whom  fate.  Moles- 
worth,  and  girhsh  mistake,  had  consigned  the  keeping  of  the  happi- 
ness of  my  dear  Jane  Tracy.  How  soon  he  converted  his  office  into 
a  sinecure ! 

At  almost  any  other  time  Henr^r  Wilmslow  would  have  postponed 
the  immediate  business  of  a  journey  to  town,  to  the  indulgence  in  a 
brief  round  of  the  amusements  from  which  he  had  lately  been  in  great 
measure  debarred,  but  the  emergency  of  the  case  was  too  pressing, 
and  the  roui'B  nerves,  never  very  firm,  had  been  a  good  deal  shaken. 
He  must  have  things  made  pleasant  for  him,  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
before  he  could  sit  down  and  enjoy  himself. 

If  he  visited  Clement's  Inn  with  any  particuLir  hope  that^the 
pleasurable  operation  was  about  to  be  performed  for  hmi,  he  must 
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have  beeD  considerably  disappointed  when  he  took  a  last  gianoe  at 
the  Black  Boy  and  Sundial. 

Messrs.  Scolper  <fe  Blirt's  chambers  were  on  a  second  floor,  and 
Henry,  who  was  evidently  expected,  was  shown  into  a  small  inner 
room,  furnished  with  all  the  taste  and  Itixe  usual  in  such  localities. 
That  is  to  say,  there  was  a  rickety  old  loo-table,  with  stabbed  and 
spotted  green  cloth,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  this,  with  a  couple 
of  new  walnut-wood  chairs,  and  a  lidless  tin  box,  inscribed  Bolgack^s 
Lunacy,  but  used  as  a  coal-scuttle,  completed  the  arrangements  for 
bodily  convenience  and  comfort ;  while  the  mind  was  left  to  feed  upon 
such  suggestions  as  might  arise  from  examination  of  a  dusty  portrait 
of  "  Eldon  C,"  and  of  a  sheet  of  "  Rules  for  the  Better  Taking  of  Evi- 
dence,'* nearly  all  of  which  lules  explained  the  mode  in  which  certain 
costs  were  to  be  made  out  against  the  victims.  Here  Henry  was  de- 
tained for  nearly  two  hours.  In  his  good  days,  he  would  have  swag- 
gered the  very  souls  out  of  the  clerks,  had  he  been  kept  waiting  a  tenm 
part  of  the  time.  But  his  gallant  spirit  was  subdued,  and  he  merely 
ventured  upon  occasionally  coughing  loudly,  and  grating  his  chair  upon 
the  floor — devices  to  which  nervous  persons  are  known  to  resort  in 
the  hope  of  accelerating  the  motions  of  those  for  whom  they  are  in 
waiting. 

Mr.  Scolper  appeared  at  last.  A  tall,  hungry-looking  person,  with 
that  pleasant  expression  of  face  which  seems  to  imply  that  you  have 
done  the  wearer  an  injury  by  your  last  remark,  and  the  sooner  yoa 
get  away  the  better.     He  wasted  little  time  in  prelude,  observing — 

"  Well,  you've  come  up  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  ^enry  Wilmslow,  in  no  way  soothed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  incontrovertible  fact.  **  And  now  what's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  Oh  1"  grumbled  Mr.  Scolper,  highly  displeased  already,  "  it's  no 
use  your  asking  me  what's  to  be  done.  Because,  if  you  ask  roe,  I 
can't  tell  you,  and  I  let  you  know  that  frankly.  I  don't  say  that  if  I 
was  another  party,  and  you  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  you  was 
to  do,  I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  Pm  not  the  other  party,  and  it's  no  use 
your  addressing  such  a  question  to  me.     Don't  you  see  that !" 

"  Why,"  began  Henry,  "  if  you—" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Scolper,  "  there's  no  ife  nor  ands  in  the  matter,  and 
its  downright  d — d  childish  to  talk  in  that  way.  I  ask  you  a  plain 
question,  and  you  may  answer  or  not  as  you  like,  but  a  straightfo^ 
ward  man  knows  when  he's  asked  a  straigbtfoiward  question.  How- 
ever, you  are  not  obliged  to  answer  me,  you  know,  and  it  makes 
deuced  little  odds  to  me  whether  you  do  or  not," 

**  I  wish  to  do  what  you  think  best,"  said  Henry,  hurriedly,  as  sooo 
as  the  flood  of  grumble  subsided  a  little. 

"  Don't  go  on  like  that,"  returned  Mr.  Scolper,  implacable.    "  You'll 
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go  saying  next  that  I  ffave  you  advice  what  to  do,  and  that  YW  he 
anged  if  I  did,  or  wilD  If  I  were  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer,  I  don't 
Bay  that  I  could  not  tell  you  what  to  do,  hut  Tm  not  an  Old  Bailey 
lawyer."  ^ 

*'*'  If  you  sent  for  me  only  to  tell  me  all  that,"  said  Henry,  in  his 
turn  growing  wrathful,  despite  his  fears,  "  I  think  you  might  have  let 
it  alone,  that's  all." 

^  You  th\nk  so,  do  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Scolper,  looking  askance  at 
him.  **  Tell,  I  dare  say  that's  your  opinion.  In  here,  Jones,"  he 
cried,  to  a  clerk  in  the  next  room,  whom  he  heard  replying  to  a  vis- 
itor.    "  We'll  hear  whether  it's  this  party's  opinion." 

And  Mr.  Molesworth,  great-coated  to  the  cheek-hones,  was  con- 
ducted into  his  agent's  roooL    Wilmslow  advanced  to  meet  him. 

^  You'll  excuse  my  keeping  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  it's  so  cold," 
aaid  Molesworth,  with  a  nod,  and  this  was  all  his  reply  to  Henry's 
salutation. 

The  attorney  then  crossed  the  room,  and,  refusing  a  chair,  into 
which  he  motioned  Scolper,  took  up  a  position  in  a  comer,  with  his 
back  against  the  wall,  and  with  Scolper  between  him  and  Mr. 
Wilmslow.  Perhaps  it  was  also  because  of  the  cold  that  he  did  not 
remove  his  hat     Uenry  did  not  much  like  these  signs  and  tokens. 

*^What  does  he  propose?"  said  Molesworth,  abruptly  entering 
upon  the  business  of  the  moment 

^  Propose,  bless  you  I"  returned  his  aeent  **  He  proposes  nothing, 
and  makes  it  matter  of  grievous  complaint  that  we  took  the  liberty 
of  calling  up  a  country  gentleman  from  the  scene  where  he  diffuses 
80  much  happiness  among  his  dependents,  and  all  around  him. 
Thinks  we  might  have  let  him  alone,  bless  you  I" 

*^  That  was  not  what  I  said,"  replied  Henry,  anxious  not  to  be  put 
into  a  false  position  at  the  outset     "  What  I  said  was — " 

**'  It  does  not  matter  what  he  said,  Mr.  Scolper,  and  as  a  man  of 
business  you  are  not  called  upon  to  waste  your  valuable  time  upon 
rubbish — nor  am  L  You  sent  for  me  to  hear  some  proposal,  as  I 
understood  you,  and  I  am  here  to  listen  to  it." 

^*'  I  do  not  se^  Mr.  Molesworth,  that  you  could  possibly  say  any 
thing  fairer,  or  more  precisely  true  and  accurate,  sir,  if  you  were  to 
talk  till  that  sundial  strikes  twenty-four.  But  there  seems  no  wiRing- 
ness  to  speak,  in  some  quarters." 

^  K  you  mean  me,  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  have  had  a  chance  of 
speaking  yet,"  said  Henry.  ^  I'm  snapped  up  like  an  infernal  alliga- 
tor," he  added,  with  some  little  inaccuracy  of  illustration. 

^  You'll  be  snapped  up  worse  than  that,"  retorted  Scolper,  who  felt 
with  indignation  that  his  flight  of  imagination  about  the  dial  had 
been  rather  over-trumped  by  Henry's  zoolospcal  simile.  *^And  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  not  sit  talking  nonsense  about  alligaton,  which  it 
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obnoxioiis  and  offensive  talk  at  the  best  of  timeB^  but  just  say  what 
you  mean  to  do,  while  there's  time  to  do  any  thing.'* 

^  You  say  in  your  note,"  said  Henry,  fiurly  bullied  down,  "  that  the 

/* !now,  good  heaven  and  earth,''  said  Mr.  Scolper,  "  what  the  devil 
is  the  use  of  telling  me  what  I  said  in  my  note  ?  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  what  I  said  in  my  note  better  uan  you  do,  or,  if  I  didn% 
that  I  would  not  call  for  my  letter-book,  and  peruse  an  examined 
copy  of  it,  instead  of  taking  it  from  your  memory  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  there's  shuffling  going  on ;  but  people  know  tbeir  own  afiain 
best" 

"  If  I  am  correct,  Scolper,"  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  "  you  wrote  him 
something  of  this  Innd — of  course  I  do  not  commit  you  to  my  own 
words." 

**  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  that  they  will  be  the  same  as  mine,"  said 
Scolper.    And  it  would  have  been  very  odd  had  it  proved  otherwise. 

"You  apprised  him,  then,  that  a  bill  which  he  had  procured,  and 
which  had  been  discoimted  by  a  client  of  yours  upon  the  faith  of 
representations  that  the  signatures  were  genuine,  had  arrived  at  ntatu- 
rity,  and  that,  upon  its  being  presented,  one  of  the  signatures  had 
proved  to  be  a  forgery.  You  added,  I  think,  that  if  explanations 
were  possible,  the  sooner  they  were  made  the  better,  as  criminal  pro- 
ceedings were  contemplated." 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Scolper,  suddenly  turning  to  Henry  the  moment 
Molesworth  had  ceased,  "  you  can  say  whether  you  received  such  a 
letter  as  that  or  not,  I  suppose  f     That  won't  hmt  you." 

"  That  was  the  letter,"  said  Wilmslow,  doggedly. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  will  allow  that,"  said  Scolper,  looking  at 
him  as  if  his  determined  wickedness  were  too  much  for  a  virtuous 
man  to  bear. 

"  You  wrote  to  me,  Mr.  Scolper,"  continued  Molesworth,  "  to  say 
that  I  having  been  the  means  of  this  bill  passing  into  your  client^s 
hand,  I  ought  to  hear  any  proposal  that  might  be  niade  on  the 
subject" 

"  I  did  so,  sir,"  rejoined  the  vengeful  Scolper ;  "  but  I  really  can 
only  beg  your  pardon  for  having  brought  you  here  on  what  I  may 
call  a  fooPs  errand.  The  devil  a  proposal  ia  made,  or  likely  to  be 
made,  so  far  as  I  can  se^.  I  ilon't  call  talking  about  alligatois  and 
rubbish  making  proposals,  whatever  others  may  do." 

"  Molesworth,"  said  Henry,  "  we  have  known  one  another  off  and 
on  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  must  say  I  do  not  understand  this 
conduct  We  parted  quite  fi-iendly  some  months  ago,  and  since 
then  I  can't  have  done  any  thing  to  offend  you,  because  we  have  not 
had  any  intercourse.  There's  something  up,  which  I  don't  unde^ 
stand.    Can  I  say  a  word  in  private  ?" 
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^  In  conneotioii  with  tliis  bunneBB  T  demanded  MoleaworUu 

"  This  and  other  things." 

^  Certainly  not,"*  said  Molesworth.  ^  It  is  decorous  in  itaelf,  and 
due  to  Mr.  Scolper,  that  he  should  hear  every  syllable  that  is  dropped 
upon  the  subject  If  you  have  any  hesitation  at  speaking  before 
him,  I  will  remove  it  by  saying  that  he  is  an  old  and  coimdential 
friend  of  mine,  and  that  you  may  speak  as  unreservedly  as  if  we  were 
alone.*' 

"  Pm  sure  I  don't  care,  if  you  don't,"  replied  Henry,  "  and  here 
goes.    What  I  want  to  ask  is — ^" 

^  As  I  am  to  hear,  and  I  suppose  to  speak,"  said  Mr.  Scolper,  ^^  I 
say  at  once,  that  I  don't  see  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  ask  any 
thing.  Your  course  is  to  tell — not  to  ask ;  at  least  so  it  seems  to 
me." 

"  D — n  it,  let  me  go  on  my  own  way,  will  you,"  said  Henry ;  "  I 
want  to  know,  Molesworth,  in  so  many  words,  what  this  £Eu:ce  is  being 
played  lor,  and  what's  to  come  of  it  ?" 

**•  Your  language  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  me,"  said  Moles- 
worth.   ^  Mr.  Scolper  may  understand  it,  but  I  do  not" 

But  Mr.  Scolper  was  too  much  incensed  to  do  more  than  ^gnify, 
by  a  furious  and  convulsing  shrug,  his  utter  ignorance  of  Mr.  Wilms- 
low's  meaning,  and  his  profound  contempt  for  that  gentleman's  gene- 
ral character. 

^  You  understand  me  &st  enough,"  retorted  Henry ;  ^  and  I  repeat 
that  you  are  playing  a  ficirce  which,  I  may  say,  tit  for  tat,  I  don't 
comprehend.  Had  I  been  aware,"  he  proceeded,  with  some  gran- 
deur, a  bright  idea  having  struck  him,  ^^  that  this  kind  of  thing  was 
to  take  place,  I  should  have  requested  a  noble  and  intimate  friend  of 
mine  to  accompany  me  to  this  meeting.  I  now  regret  that  I  did 
not" 

^  Old  Rook  has  been  in  Clement's  Inn  in  his  time,"  said  Scolper. 

"  I  did  not  mention  a  name,"  said  Henry,  ^  and  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  Lord  Rookbury  spoken  of  in  terms  of  that  kind." 

**•  K  you  are  coming  nothing  -but  alliffators  and  rooks,"  returned 
Mr.  Scolper,  "'  the  sooner  we  break  up  the  better,  and  things  must 
take  their  course.     What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Molesworth  ?" 

^  I  have  waited  as  long  as  I  can  afford  to  wait,"  said  that  gentle- 
man. "  You  will  do  your  duty  to  your  client,  Mr.  Scolper,  as  you 
always  do,  and  I  can  only  hope  that,  disagreeable  as  my  share  in  the 
afiair  must  be,  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  in  a  court  of  justice  explana* 
tions  which  will  be  satis&ctory." 

^  By  Jove,"  said  Henry,  incautiously,  ^  knowing  what  you  know, 
you  will  never  stand  up  in  a  court  of  justice  about  the  bill." 

^  Knowing  what  I  kjiow,  I  assuredly  shall,"  said  Molesworth.  ^To 
what  does  your  observation  point,  sir  ?" 
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"  Do  jou  mean  to  say,  that  if  that  bill  comes  into  court,  you  will 
come  wiiin  twenty  miles  of  it  ?"  cried  Henry. 

"  If  I  am  called  as  a  witness,  which  I  presume  Mr.  Scolper  will 
find  it  his  duty  to  make  me,  I  shall  go  into  the  witness-box,  take  the 
bill  in  my  hand,  and,  as  becomes  an  honest  and  an  honorable  man, 
shall  testify  to  all  I  know  or  believe  on  the  subject" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Henry,  "  I've  heard  that  lawyers  defy 
all  laws ;  but  how  the  sauce  that  is  good  for  the  goose  is  not  to  be 
sauce  for  the  gander  this  time,  I  don't  see." 

^  Could  you  oblige  us  with  any  more  animals  ?"  jerked  out  Mr. 
Scolper,  who  had  not  forgiven  the  alligator.  "  Rooks  were  the  last — 
now  come  geese  and  ganders.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  electrifying 
eels  next" 

*'  Mr.  Wilmslow's  implication  becomes  too  serious  for  jesting,"  said 
Molesworth,  rising  from  the  wall,  against  which  he  had  been  leaning, 
and  taking  off  his  hat  "  Will  you  explain,  sir,  in  a  few  words  of 
decent  Christian  English,  what  you  mean  by  tiiat  last  speech  of 
yours  ?" 

^^  I  mean  this,"  said  Henry,  "•  that  if  the  signature  to  that  bill  was 
forged — mind,  I  don't  say  it  was — you  are  not  going  to  get  me  to  say 
any  thing  of  that  sort  in  the  presence  of  a  witness ;  but  if  it  was,  yoa, 
Mr.  Molesworth,  knew  that  it  was  as  well  as — as  anybody  else  did, 
and  advanced  the  money  upon  it  with  that  knowledge.  Deny  it,  if 
you  dare  ?" 

^  My  denial  to  such  a  person  as  yourself,"  said  Molesworth,  "  would 
be  absurd.  Luckily  the  foul  calumny  is  uttered  in  Mr.  Soolper's 
presence  ;  and  I  will  ask  him  to  note  the  words." 

^  Then,"  said  Henry,  infuriated,  **  while  you  are  taking  notes,  add 
this :  namely,  that  I,  being  desperately  hard  up  for  money,  came  to 
Molesworth,  who  was  managing  the  Aspen  Court  suit,  and  asked  him 
to  let  me  have  some.  He  told  me  to  bring  him  a  bill  with  one  eood 
name  on  it.  I  couldn't  do  that,  for  Fd  pumped  out  everybody  whom 
I  could  think  ot  He  suggested  my  relations.  I  told  him  I  had  none, 
except  a  couple  of  rich  cousins  who  hated  me  like  poison,  because 
my  old  aunt,  Albreda,  left  me  her  tin  instead  of  them.  Molesworth, 
let  him  deny  it  if  he  can,  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  I  could  obtain 
one  of  their  signatures.  I  was  thunderstruck,  sir.  I  knew  that  either 
Frederic  or  William  Barnstaple  would  as  soon  have  chopped  off  his 
right  hand  as  sign  to  help  me.  He  laughed,  and  said  that  if  I 
brought  the  signature  of  one  of  them,  there  was  the  money ;  and  he 
trickled  a  whole  lot  of  sovereigus  through  his  fingers  into  a  drawer. 
I  suppose  you'll  say  you  haven't  got  a  drawer  next  ?"  said  Henry, 
pausing  in  his  narrative. 

'^I  have  many  drawers,"  replied  Molesworth,  without  moving  a 
muacle. 
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"  Tm  glad  you'll  admit  that,"  said  Henry.  "  Well,  Til  tell  it  you 
all  out  now  Fin  about  it.  I  couldn't  think  for  a  long  time  what  he 
meant ;  but  I  knew  I  wanted  the  money  most  devilishly,  and,  perhaps, 
being  so  sharp  set,  and  hearing  the  clink,  made  me  guess  at  his  aim, 
and  I  threw  out  a  feeler  or  so ;  saying,  in  a  laughing  way,  that  if  I 
used  the  freedom  of  a  relative,  and  borrowed  my  cousin's  name,  with- 
out asking  leave,  I  supposed  that  would  do.  He  answered,  in  his 
sanctimonious  way,  that  he  had  known  me  too  long  to  think  of 
questioning  any  document  I  might  bring  him." 

**  The  whole  story  is  false,"  said  Molesworth  ;  "  but  1  admit  that 
such  would  have  been  my  answer  to  any  one  who  spoke  of  you.  I 
knew  you  for  a  libertine  and  a  gambler ;  but  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  you  would  be  guilty  of  forgery." 

**  Now  mark  this,  then,"  said  Henry.  "  I  said  that  1  would  go  out 
and  get  a  stamp,  and  do  the  thing  at  once,  and  that  the  bill  would 
be  sure  to  be  taken  up  to  the  hour ;  because  before  it  became  due  he 
would  have  the  Aspen  Court  rents  in  his  hand.  He  said,  in  a  very 
serious  way,  *  Such  bills  are  always  taken  up  to  the  hour.'  But  he 
would  not  go  on  with  the  business  then ;  because,  he  said,  in  a 
meaning  way,  that  I  could  not  see  the  Bamstaples  that  afternoon, 
city  business  hours  being  over ;  and  that  if  I  succeeded  in  inducing  my 
cousin  to  sipn,  I  could  come  to  him  at  the  same  hour  next  day.  I 
did  succeed — ha !  ha  !  and  got  the  money.  As  to  its  being  your 
client's  money,  that's  all  my  eye,  of  course." 

This  was  not  a  judicious  address,  all  things  considered.  Mr.  Moles- 
worth  listened  to  it  with  his  usual  imperturbability  ;  Mr.  Scolper  with 
occasional  vivid  fits  of  indignation.  Henry  Wilmslow  having  finished, 
walked  up  and  down  ,the  little  room  in  order  to  relieve  his  highly- 
wrought  feelings;  and  dunng  the  promenade  the  two  lawyers  ex- 
changed glances  of  considerable  meaning.     Mr.  Scolper  then  said — 

"  Now,  Wilmelow,  if  you'll  sit  down,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
it  will  do  you  no  particular  harm.  I  think  you  may  make  up  your 
mind,  Wilmslow,  to  close  your  bnlliant  and  useful  career  in  one  of 
the  colonies." 

**  He  will  go  with  me,"  cried  Henry,  looking  furiously  at  Moles- 
worth. 

^  Are  you  such  an  ass  as  not  to  see  that  your  ridiculous  story  about 
his  complicity  is  not  substantiated  by  a  single  witness." 

**  But  I  can  swear  to  every  word  of  it" 

"  You !  the  forger.  The  man  in  the  felon's  dock  I  Why,  you 
must  be  a  fool." 

**  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  Henry,  "  and  I  had  better  have  held  my 
tongue ;  but  I  relied  upon  the  honor  and  friendship  of  a  person 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years,  who  has  no  cause  to  break  with 
me,  and  who  has  made  large  sums  of  money  by  my  &mily.     As  you 
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say,  sir,  I  have  been  a  fool.    And  now  I  will  wish  you  both  a  good 
morning.     I  must  look  to  myselC* 

^  Possibly  we  can  save  you  that  trouble,"  said  Scolper,  coughing 
loudly.  The  signal  was  answered  by  a  cough  from  the  adjoining 
room. 

*'  You  must  see,  Wilmslow,''  said  Mr.  Scolper,  "  that  my  duty  to 
my  client,  whom  you  have  so  cruelly  injured,  will  not  permit  me  to 
neglect  any  steps  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  That  you 
may  be  able  to  induce  a  juiy  to  believe  the  story  with  which  you 
have  &vored  us,  is  my  earnest  hope — and  I  may  add,  Mr.  Moles- 
worth's,  despite  the  abominable  attempt  you  have  made  to  include 
him  in  your  offence.  But  until  you  have  done  so,  it  is  necessary  and 
right  that  security  for  your  appearance  should  be  given,  and  the  iudi- 
vidual  who  just  coughed  outside  is  an  officer,  who,  with  a  companioD, 
will  escort  you  to  Bow-street" 

**  What,  trapped  me  like  that  ?"  exclaimed  Henry,  waxing  veiy 
white.     "  I  did  not  expect  this." 

'*  You  ought  to  have  expected  it,  Wilmslow,"  said  Mr.  Scolper. 
"  Are  you  not  aware  that  punishment  always  follows  crime  9" 

**  D — n  yom*  preaching,"  said  Henry,  who,  driven  to  bay,  became 
desperate.  '^  I  wish  there  was  something  here  I  could  shy  at  your 
head."  And  he  made  a  motion  towards  Mr.  Scolper,  which  induced 
that  person  to  start  up  with  some  alacrity  and  declare  that  if  Henry 
did  not  resume  his  seat  he  would  call  in  the  officers  that  very  instant 

^  I  have  been  silent  for  some  time,"  said  Molesworth,  *^  for  the 
indignation  I  felt  at  such  a  charge  as  that  which  was  made  against 
me,  fairly  deprived  me  of  my  presence  of  mind.  But  I  have  now 
recovered  myself,  and  I  will  say  a  word  or  two.  I  can  have  no  feel- 
ing towards  this  wretched  man  except  one  of  pity.  I  knew  him  in 
other  d^ys,  when  I  had  hopes  of  him,  which  he  has  long  since  cruelly 
disappointed.  I  was  the  means  of  introducing  to  him  the  best  vfik 
man  ever  had,  and  he  has  outraged  and  insulted  her,  and  all  bat 
broken  her  heart  Yet,  for  old  recollections,  I  would  do  what  I  can 
for  him." 

^  That  scoundrel,  Molesworth,  is  frightened,"  said  Henry  to  himself 
^  All  this  fine  talk  is  humbug,  and  either  meant  to  diddle  Scolper,  or 
somebody  who  has  been  listening.  ^*  Pll  clench  the  nail,  however. 
Gentlemen,"  he  said,  ^  a  great  many  hard  words  have  been  used  about 
me,  which  I  may  or  may  not  deserve.  But  I  see  which  way  the  est 
is  going  to  jump." 

^*  One  more  animal — I  thought  so,"  said  Scolper. 

"  I  recommend  you  to  hold  your  row,"  said  Henry  insolently.  **I 
may  be  a  fool,  as  you  said,  but  I  am  not  fool  enough  not  to  see  thst 
you  are  only  a  sort  of  puppet  here,  and  that  your  strings  are  pulled 
by  my  friend  here  to  the  left     That^s  neither  here  nor  there;  bat 
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there's  one  thing  which  may  induce  yon  both  to  bring  this  affair  to  a 
pleasanter  termination  than  you  intended,  and  that  is,  that  whether 
the  signature  to  the  bill  was  forged  or  not»  I  had  no  hand  in  the 
forgery.     No,  that  I  had  not,"  he  added,  with  an  oath. 

"  You  had  no  hand  in  it  I"  repeated  Scolper,  slowly.  "  Now,  Mr. 
Moiesworth,  I  presume  you  are  satisfied.'' 

^  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  said  Moiesworth ;  "  I  will  leave  you. 
Take  your  own  course.  If  it  be  any  comfort  to  you,  Mr.  Wilmslow, 
to  know  that  whatever  happens  to  you,  the  interests  of  your  wife  and 
children  shall  be  cared  for  by  me,  take  that  assurance.  I  wish  you 
better  fortune  than  you  deserve.  Farewell."  He  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  left  the  roouL 

Henry's  last  hope  vanished.  Wilmslow  sat  for  some  moments  in 
silence,  and  then  said — 

**  Well,  you've  got  your  own  way  now ;  why  don't  you  call  in  the 
fellows  ?" 

"  In  such  a  hurry  to  be  locked  up — eh !  Take  my  word,  you'll 
have  enough  of  it  in  the  jail  before  the  convict-ship  takes  you  out. 
You  haven't  a  chance.  I  did  not  want  to  say  so  before  him,  because 
it  might  have  made  him  more  inclined  to  show  you  a  mercy  you 
don't  deserve ;  but  you  are  booked,  my  friend.  And  yet  it  is  pretty 
much  your  own  fault,  too." 

^  What's  the  use  of  preaching,  I  tell  you.  When  a  man's  hard  up  for 
a  pound — I  mean,  a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  as  a  gentleman : 
a  snob  isn't  tempted ;  if  he  can't  get  wine  he  can  drink  beer — but  a 
gentleman  driven  into  a  comer  will  do  any  thing." 

^  Glad  I'm  only  a  gent,  then.  But  I  didn't  mean  as  to  the  original 
matter,  but  to-day.  There  stood  Moiesworth,  full  of  kindness  for  your 
wife  and  children,  and  ready  to  do  any  thing  in  reason  for  you  ;  and 
instead  of  hunibhng  yourself  before  the  man  you  have  injured,  and 
who  could  and  would  serve  you,  you  talk  about  cats  and  alligators, 
and  invent  a  whole  chapter  of  lies^hat  contradict  themselves.  You 
wouldn't  let  him  help  you.  I  bet  at  this  moment  he's  considering 
how  he  can  get  you  off.  I  know  that's  the  wish  nearest  his  heart 
now." 

**  Devilish  little  you  have  done  to  help  him  to  it,  then,"  said  Henry. 
"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  my  enemy.  What  does  it  signify 
to  your  client,  if  you  have  one,  whether  that  bill  was  forged  or  not,  if 
it  is  paid?" 

^  But  it  is  not  paid.  It  is  seized,  and  the  word  Forgery  written 
across  it" 

^  Moiesworth  takes  the  Aspen  Court  rents,  and  could  pay  it  a  dozen 
times  over.  But  there  is  some  malice  against  me,"  said  Henry  de- 
jectedly. ^  1  don't  know,  though  I  suspect  who  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it ;  but  I  can't  help  myself^  and  all  the  world  may  go — " 
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"  Hold  your  tongue,  do.  It's  the  being  so  fond  of  talk  that  h» 
ruined  you  to-day.  If  I  were  to  do  any  thing  for  you,  I  should  be 
insulted  the  next  minute.'' 

"  Oh,  I'm  an  infernally  bad  fellow,  of  course,"  said  Henry.  **  An 
unlucky  man  always  is.  If  you  were  game  to  give  me  a  chance,  I 
might  make  it  worth  your  while." 

"  How  could  you  ?"  said  Scolper,  "  You  have  nothing  except  what 
Molesworth  pays  you,  and,  I  take  it,  your  order  on  him  would  not 
go  for  much.     Besides — no,  the  warrant  is  in  the  officers'  hands." 

^  And  the  officers  are  there.  Done,  and  done  brown,"  said  Henry. 
"  By  George,  I  wish  I  had  had  a  suspicion  of  this — I'd  have  put  the 
sea  between  you  and  me  hours  and  hours  ago.  I  could  hide  myself 
on  the  Continent,  in  places  where  none  of  your  fellows  could  find  me. 
I  have  been  at  hide-and-seek  in  my  time.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk 
of  that." 

^  No,  none,"  said  Scolper.  ^  I  must  do  my  duty.  But  you  shall 
not  be  taken  out  before  my  clerks  and  people.  I  will  ask  the  officen 
to  take  you  through  here.' 

He  pointed  to  a  panelled  door  in  the  old-fiuhioned  wall.  Wilma- 
low  had  not  noticed  it 

^  I  am  going  to  add  the  adjoining  chambers  to  mine,  as  my  busineiB 
increases.  Then  chents  can  come  in  by  one  staircase,  and  go  out  by 
the  other.  You  shall  be  taken  out  through  the  empty  rooms.  By 
the  way — I  don't  know  that  I  ought,  but  you'll  want  money.  Here^i 
a  couple  of  fivers  for  you  ;  and  if  you  are  in  great  need,  write  to  me^ 
I  dare  say  Molesworth  will  let  me  have  any  little  advances.  Fm 
afraid  I  must  call  in  the  men.  But  I'll  tell  them  to  be  civil  to  yoo, 
as  you  are  a  gentleman." 

He  went  out  to  speak  to  the  officers.  Henry  Wilmslow  was  not 
quite  such  a  fool  as  to  misunderstand  him,  and  that  night  he  slept  at 
Boulogne.  Yet  he  might  have  slept  at  Aspen  Court  in  perfect  safety. 
His  storv  about  the  bill  was  true  to  the  letter,  and  though  that  did 
not  avail  him,  inasmuch  as  he  could  not  prove  it,  Molesworth  had 
never  allowed  the  forged  bill  to  be  presented  at  all 
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CflAPTER  XLIX. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  a  humble,  and 
indeed  nameless,  actor  in  one  of  the  precedrag  scenes,  who  rendered 
good  aid  in  the  hour  of  need  at  the  toll-bar  between  Aspen  Court 
and  Lord  Rookbury's  seat  in  the  country. 

*'  Small  Rervioe  is  true  service  while  it  laats ; 
Of  friends,  however  hnroble,  scorn  not  one ; 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  ca^ts, 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drops  from  the  sao." 

Now,  the  big  roan,  who,  on  hearing  little  Amy  mention  the  name  of 
their  common  friend,  Bernard  Carlyon,  suddenly  brought  what  Mrs. 
Quickly  calls  **  a  rescue  or  two,"  and  extricated  the  Misses  Wilmslow 
from  an  especially  disagreeable  position,  did  in  no  respect,  save  that  of 
rendering  service,  resemble  a  daisy.  But  the  work  which  he  did  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  has  other  work  to  do, 
makes  it  both  grateful  and  expedient  that  the  secret  of  Bernard  Carl- 
yon's  acquaintance  with  him  should  be  explained. 

Some  months  before  our  story  began,  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Carlyon 
found  it  necessary,  for  one  of  the  mysterious  **  purposes  of  business," 
to  visit  a  client  who  resided  at  Islington.  As  this  suburb  is  now  as 
easily  reached  as  Paris  or  Cairo,  it  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to  describe 
it  with  any  minuteness.  The  neighborhood  offers  but  few  salient 
points  for  the  topographer.  The  wits  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were 
as  jocose  upon  the  rapid  spread  of  the  metropolis,  as  are  the  smart 
men  of  the  present  Augustan  period;  and  Islington- was  in  1600  as 
clever  a  name  as  Tybumia  in  1 864.  Most  antiquaries  of  ten  years 
old  and  upwards  know  the  line  in  which  London  is  spoken  of — 

'*  I  think  she  means  to  go  to  Islington.'' 

But  the  sarcasms  of  one  age  are  the  statistics  of  the  next  London 
has  gone  to  Islington,  and  dreary  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  un- 
wieldy metropolis  has  met  her  genteel  and  evangelical  relative.  Ber- 
nard Carlyon  wandered  through  dull  streets,  whose  only  visible  inhab- 
itants were  myriads  of  children — squalid  swarms,  whose  numbers 
seemed  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  parentage  the  dwell- 
ing-houses could  hold,  even  upon  the  most  liberal  theory  of  over-pro- 
duction. Threading  his  way  through  and  over  these  groups  of 
young  suburbans — pale,  but  screeching  with  animation — now  dhsftr 
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tising  a  hapless  live  kitten,  as  it  wriggled  out  of  the  strings  which 
harnessed  it  to  a  cart  of  stones,  and  now  in  procession  dragging  bj 
the  tail  its  happier  dead  sister — here  playing  at  school  on  ahot  and 
dirty  door-step,  and  illustrating  the  theory  of  education  (as  probably 
elsewhere  conveyed  to  the  players^  by  the  readiest  and  most  merciless 
castigation,  the  dealing  out  of  which  seemed  the  great  business  of  the 
scene — there,  arranging  at  once  a  cuisine  and  a  banquet  of  dirt-pies, 
with  orange  peel  for  the  entries,  and  half-sucked  Albert  Royal  Bock, 
or  the  Queen^s  Own  Stunning  Tofiy,  for  the  «n<rem«to,— Carlyon 
made  his  escape  into  a  broad  row  of  houses  which  spoke  of  anoUier 
generation.  Tall,  pnm,  but  not  cheerless  red  houses — through  which, 
thanks  to  the  large  double  windows,  front  and  back,  you  could  see, 
but  that  the  quaint  little  upright  blinds  held  up  their  green  strips, 
like  fans,  breast-high,  to  obstruct  your  scrutiny — formed  one  side  of 
the  street ;  the  other,  at  great  width,  being  paxtly  formed  by  a  hand- 
some modern  terrace,  and  beyond  that,  by  a  large  garden.  In  the 
centre  of  this  garden  was  a  sombre-looking  house,  which  had  once 
been  the  residence  of  the  meet  gentle  and  most  whimsical  of  that 
school  of  mild  essayists  whom  the  jaded  taste  of  the  day  holds  un- 
speakably ^  stagnant"  But  the  feature  of  the  street  into  which  Carl- 
yon  had  emerged  firom  his  dirty  Lilliput,  was  the  New  River,  which, 
edged  by  decorous  brickwork,  and  flaiiked  by  post  and  rail,  filled  the 
centre  of  the  place.  Now  water,  as  the  eccentric  author  of  the  Whale 
has  well  observed,  has  s.  wonderful  attraction  for  the  contemplative 
mind,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  any  respect  for  the  intellect  of 
the  man  who  can  pass  a  stream  or  lake  without  desiring  to  stop  and 
gaze  upon  it.  Carlyon  felt  that  desire,  and  indulged  it.  He  stood 
idly  regarding  the  river,  and  thinking  among  other  things,  that 
Eeats*s  epitaph  would  have  suited  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton — "  His  name 
was  writ  in  water." 

There  was  a  narrow  footpath  between  the  rail  and  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  Bernard,  leaning  forward,  obstructed  a  passage  which  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  was  likely  to  be  a  thoroughfare  much  in  de- 
mand. As  he  gazed  into  the  water,  and  pondered  various  probabil- 
ities, he  was  recalled  to  the  actual  present  by  a  child^s  voice  close  to 
his  ear. 

**  Please,  sir,  let  me  go  past  you,  if  you  please,  sir." 
The  speaker  was  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  veiy  pale  and  very  thin,  hot 
dressed,  though  scantily,  with  a  curious  attempt  at  effect.  He  wore 
a  child's  &ock  and  trowsers,  but  the  coarse  white  material  of  the  lat- 
ter was  Vandyked  at  the  foot,  and  tarnished  silver  lace  was  braided 
upon  the  stained  crimson  cloth  of  the  former.  The  slender  hands  of 
the  boy  were  in  gloves,  originally  too  large,  but  which  had  been  cut 
and  sewn  with  great  pains  to  fit  him.  The  little  glazed  shoe,  cracked 
and  worn,  was  fastened  with  a  tawdry  buckle,  and  a  still  tawdrier 
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one,  in  tinsel  and  glass,  secured  the  gilded  leathern  band  round  his 
waist  The  child's  hair,  long  and  fair,  fell  upon  his  shoulders  in 
waves,  and  a  gay  little  Turkish  cap,  with  a  dangling  tassel,  was  set, 
with  careful  jauntiness,  upon  one  side.  Great  pains  had  evidently 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  very  poor  but  very  fond  mother.  The 
£iice  spoke  of  hardship,  and  yet  of  a  nature  it  had  not  quite  broken 
down,  and  there  was  something  of  grace  in  the  child's  manner.  He 
held  a  small  fishing-rod,  the  line  of  which  lay  in  the  water. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Carlyon :  "  I  did  not  see  you,  my  boy.  What 
sport  f**  he  added,  good-naturedly. 

**'  Not  any,  yet,  sir,**  said  the  child,  coloring  at  being  addressed. 

"  Well,  patience,  you  know,"  said  Bernard,  "  is  what  every  good 
fisherman  must  have.  But  what  do  you  expect  to  find  here — gudgeon 
— minnows  ?" 

"^  They  do  say,  too,  that  there  are  dace,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  mysteri- 
ously, as  if  the  thought  of  fishing  in  a  stream  in  which  it  could  be 
even  said  there  were  such  mighty  monsters,  was  not  to  be  lightly 
treated. 

"  Ah !  indeed,"  said  Carlyon,  smiling.  "  Let  me  see  your  hook. 
My  dear  boy,"  he  said^  drawing  up  a  hook  large  enough  to  pull  out 
the  finest  trout  that  ever  dapped  in  captivity  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dripey,  or  the  Spouma  (vainly  cursing  its  unsatisfactory  attempt  to 
find  ^  the  pleasant  waters  of  the  rivei*  Lee"),  *^  you'll  never  catch  a 
dace,  or  any  thing  in  this  water,  with  such  a  hook  as  that  Haven't 
you  another?" 

^  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  looking  disconsolate  at  this  news  from  the 
more  experienced  fisherman.  ^*  Mamma  thought  it  would  do ;  she 
found  it  in  an  old  pocket-book  of  one  of  my  uncle's,  and  he  used  to 
fish  with  it" 

"Ah ;  but  I  think  not  in  the  New  River,"  said  Bernard.  **Is  there 
a  fishing-tackle  shop  about  here  ?" 

'^Oh  !  isn't  there !"  replied  the  child.  Had  he  not  often  stood  for 
hours  in  deep  longing  before  such  a  shop,  in  the  window  of  which 
there  was  a  stufifed  pike  in  a  glass  case,  among  a  crowded  array  of 
rods,  lines,  landing  nets,  fish-cans,  glass  globes,  bait-boxes,  and  other 
wonderful  machinery;  and  fix>m  which  there  exuded  a  constant 
smell  of  damp  weeds  and  maggots,  sweeter  to  the  young  sportsman 
than  perfumes  to  a  Peri  ? 

*^  It's  round  there,"  said  the  child,  ^  the  second  street  on  the  left^ 

"  Well,  you  stay  where  you  are  till  I  come  back." 

And  Carlyon,  good-humoredly,  walked  off  to  the  precious  museum. 
It  was  at  the  moment  crowded,  being  of  small  extent,  and  tenanted 
by  eighteen  or  nineteen  very  neat  young  gentlemen  in  clean  white 
collars,  a  small  detachment  sent  down  by  a  school,  then  fishing  in  a 
not  very  distant  meadow,  to  buy  two-pennywOrth  of  gentles. 
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"  How  long  will  these  live  f *'  demanded  the  treasurer,  folding  up 
the  nasty  white  worms  in  his  cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 

*'Till  they  die,''  responded  the  grim  and  sulky  old  shopkeeper. 
Whereupon  the  deputation,  abashed,  retired  with  their  maggots. 

Carlyon  gave  his  order,  and  the  sulky  man  pulled  out  a  drawer 
containing  something  entirely  different,  and  set  it  silently  before  him ; 
for  he  knew  well  that  most  well-dressed  anglers  will  buy  any  thing 
they  are  told  to  buy.  Bernard  Garlyon  was  much  too  impatient 
when  this  kind  of  impertinence  was  practised  upon  him ;  and,  instead 
of  expostulating,  he  said  sharply — 

*^What  the  devil  are  you  putting  that  rubbish  before  me  for  f 
Have  you  got  what  I  ordered  you  to  show  me.  If  not,  say  ao, 
and—" 

But  the  sulky  nuin  said  he  had  made  a  mistake ;  and  the  right 
articles  were  on  the  counter  before  the  alternative  could  come  out,  so  it 
was  repressed. 

**  You  hke  double  work,  doubtless,"  said  Carlyon,  as  he  paid  for  his 
purchase ;  *'  but  you  have  no  right  to  give  me  the  trouble  of  double 
talk" 

Now  as  Piscator  went  back  to  his  little  Tyro,  he  saw  an  operation 
which  caused  him  to  be  displeased  for  the  second  time  in  five 
minutes. 

A  walking-match  in  the  neighborhood  had  attracted  the  rabble  of 
cads,  greenhorns,  pickpockets,  and  idlers,  who  are  the  chief  patrons  of 
most  of  our  manly  sports ;  and  the  "  pet,"  upon  the  present  occasion, 
having  been  outwalked  by  an  insolvent  twopenny  postman  (notwith- 
standing the  good  and  regular  walking  practice  the  favorite  had  re- 
cently had  at  the  treadmill),  his  party,  were  returning  in  no  amiable 
temper  from  the  public-house  whose  landlord  had  disinterestedlj 
ofiered  the  road  fix>nting  it  for  the  .match.  The  ill -humor  of  the 
party  had  been  increased  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt,  conducted 
with  that  energy  and  enterprise  for  which  the  sporting  men  are  cele- 
brated, to  ^  draw"  the  match  by  maiming  the  successful  candidate 
during  the  last  hour.  With  this  object  a  cab,  with  three  or  four  halP 
tipsy  sportsmen  chnging  to  it,  had  been  driven  recklessly  across  the 
course.  But  the  patrons  of  the  winning  man,  noting  the  stratagem, 
had  set  up  so  frightful  a  shout,  and  with  bludgeons  had  so  battered 
the  cab,  the  horse»  and  the  charioteers,  that  they  were  driven  back 
into  their  own  ranks  with  signal  discomfiture. 

As  Carlyon  turned  the  comer,  and  came  back  into  the  valley  c( 
the  River  Myddleton,  intending  to  make  his  new  little  acquaintance 
happy  with  some  small  tackle,  good  for  such  streams,  a  gang  of  some 
twenty  allies  of  the  defeated  walker  came  tramping  along,  some  clat- 
tering with  their  sticks  upon  the  rails,  some  howhng  snatches  of 
ribald  songs,  and  some  stalking  in  grim  wrath.     A  more  ill-favored 
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party  seldom  comes  in  sight,  to  make  an  unpracUoal  and  unjMitriotic 
observer  wish  for  one  hoar  of  a  paternally  despotic  government, 
which,  suddenly  seizing  upon  an  assembled  body  of  obvious  rascaUty, 
could  purify  the  neighborhood  by  a  rapid  act  of  transportation. 

As  this  respectable  detachment  passed  the  spot  where  the  expectant 
child  was  waiting  for  his  friend,  his  appearance  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  them  who  were  not  too  savage  to  be  only  mischievous. 

"  A  monkey,  by  *  *  *,"  jeered  one. 

•*  Shove  it  in  the  water,  Bill,"  roared  another. 

^  What's  this  here  ?'*  said  a  third,  who  was  nearest  the  rails,  rough- 
ly griping  the  child's  embroidered  cap,  and  a  handful  of  hair  with 
it.  The  man  was  a  strong,  thick-set  fellow,  with  an  old  cloth  cap,  a 
well-worn  gray  shooting-coat,  and  neatly  fitting  laced  boots ;  his  vo- 
cation was  plain  at  a  glance,  even  without  notice  of  the  keen,  quick 
eye  and  the  lissom  hand,  so  unlike  that  of  the  mechanic. 

^  Oh,  sir,  don't,  if  you  please,"  screamed  the  child,  as  the  rude 
clutch  upon  his  hair  caused  him  no  slight  pain.  And  writhing  to 
disengage  himself  his  foot  slipped,  and,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  fell  into 
the  river.  At  the  self-same  moment  his  tormentor  fell  back  into  a 
companion's  arms  almost  as  helplessly,  a  blow  from  a  stick,  wielded 
by  no  merciful  hand,  having  fallen  straight  across  his  fkce,  from 
which  the  blood  spouted  in  an  instant  The  next,  Carlyon  sprang 
over  the  railing,  and  extended  the  stick  to  the  child,  who  was  strug- 
gling to  find  his  feet  in  the  shallow  but  muddy  bottomed  canal.  He 
was  speedily  on  the  footpath,  crying  bitterly,  his  finery  and  his  fjoir 
ludr  sadly  damaged  by  the  streaming  water. 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Bernard,  ^  don't  cry  :  there's  no  harm  done, 
yoa  know  :  all  good  fishermen  take  the  water  like  otters.  Now,  run 
off  home ;  and  here,"  he  added,  giving  him  the  parcel  of  tackle, 
"  when  you  are  dry,  look  at  this,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  help  you 
to  catch  a  dace  to-morrow." 

The  child  brightened  up  at  the  sight  of  the  present,  and  at  the 
sound  of  a  cheering  voice ;  and  Carlyon,  helping  him  through  the 
rail,  again  crossed  it,  and  covered  his  retreat,  which  was  conducted 
at  a  speed  which  baffled  all  chase.  Bernard  smiled  as  the  child  dis- 
appeared round  a  distant  comer. 

^  I'll  teach  you  to  grin  the  other  side  of  your  mouth  in  a  minute,** 
said  the  man  he  had  struck,  coming  up,  Uie  lower  part  of  his  £aoe 
stained  with  red,  and  a  long  bruise  becoming  very  defined  on  each 
cheek  and  across  his  nose.     **  What  did  you  hit  me  for  ?" 

^  For  ill-treating  that  child,"  replied  Bernard  Carlyon,  in  a  tone  of 
studied  softness,  and  with  a  provoking  smile. 

^  Vot's  the  child  to  you  ?  nothink — "  asked  and  answered,  with 
great  rapidity,  a  young  Jew,  coming  very  close  to  Bernard.    But  the 
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latter  raised  his  stick  so  ominously,  that  the  orator  made  a  hasty  dart 
among  his  friends. 

**  The  child's  nothing  to  do  with  you,''  repeated  the  bleeding  man, 
following  in  the  hint  of  the  keener  Hebrew  mind. 

•*  You  lie,  you  scoundrel !"  said  Carlyon ;  "  every  child  has  a  right 
to  look  for  help  to  every  man.  K  you  ^  have  any  children,  I  hope 
somebody  will  help  them  when  you  are  sent,  or  sent  back,  I  suppose 
I  should  .say,  to  the  hulks.     I  will,  if  I  have  a  chance." 

The  shot  was  a  random  one,  but  it  happened  to  tell  with  wonder- 
ful effect  Fierce  murmurs  broke  out  from  the  men,  who  came  diur 
tering  round,  and  the  damaged  party  found  it  was  expected  he  should 
do  something  besides  bully.  He  looked  at  Carlyon,  obviously  medi- 
tating a  savage  rush,  and  knowing  that  his  friends  would  ably  second 
him  by  closing  in.  And  Bernard  saw  in  a  moment  that  any  thing 
like  iair  play  in  the  affray  would  be  out  of  the  question.  There  was 
enough  of  the  ruffianly  part  of  the  sporting  character  about  the 
group  to  tell  him  plainly  what  it  was  made  o^  and  he  knew,  pe^ 
fecUy  well,  that  the  patrons  of  such  manly  sports  as  entail  neither 
danger  nor  exertion  upon  their  votaries,  are  remarkable  for  never 
showing  the  least  regard  to  rule  or  &ir  play,  except  when  their  mi8e^ 
able  coin  is  at  stake.  So  he  resolved  neither  to  expect  nor  give  qua^ 
ter,  if  he  were  forced  to  strike.  His  weapon  was  a  stick,  of  no  great 
thickness,  but  heavy  enough  to  do  considerable  damage.  He  drew 
the  silk  cord  round  his  wrist,  to  prevent  the  stick  from  being  easily 
« forced  from  bis  hand,  quietly  settled  his  hat,  and  buttoned  hia  frock- 
coat  to  the  neck,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  upon  his  antagonist, 
whom  a  second  volley  of  murmurs  from  his  friends  hounded  on  to  a 
battle  his  delay  seemed  to  hint  he  would  have  preferred  to  shun. 
But  that  group  was  just  then  far  too  ill-humored  and  malicious  to 
forego  a  chance  of  seeing  somebody  hurt 

Ine  ruffian  suddenly  dropped  his  head  for  the  favorite  manoenvre 
of  the  street-bully,  to  rush  in  at  the  chest  of  his  antagonist,  whose 
stroke,  if  the  sickening  blow  did  not  entirely  prevent  it,  would  &U 
harmless  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  assailant  But  some  of  Bemard^s 
Half-hours  had  been  passed  witli  other  than  the  Best  Authors.  As 
his  enemy  charged,  head  down,  Carlyon's  knee  flew  up  like  the  piston- 
rod  of  a  steam-engine,  and  struck  his  assailant  with  tremendous  force 
upon  his  nose  and  jaw,  throwing  him  well  up  for  the  blow  of  the 
stick,  which,  dashed  down  upon  the  right  temple,  brought  the  lock- 
less  champion  to  the  ground. 

''  Has  he  had  enough  V^  said  Carlyon,  as  the  fallen  man's  friends 
raised  him  with  a  roar,  in  which  a  grim  admiration  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  fall  had  been  given,  mingled  with  their  astonishment  that 
a  clean-looking  young  gentleman  should  know  how  to  take  care  of 
himself. 
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*^  Enough  be  huDged  I**  was  the  answer  from  a  very  energetie 
hacker ;  •*  he'll  spoil  your  simpering  yet." 

But  the  party  for  whom  this  promise  and  tow  was  made  seemed 
of  a  different  opinion. 

^  The  swell's  hit  me  gallus  hard,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  either 
unable,  or  affecUng  to  be  unable,  to  come  up  to  further  work. 

^  The  next  child  you  see,  mind  you  ill-treat  him,"  said  Carlyon, 
with  a  benevolent  wish  {o  impress  a  moral  lesson  upon  his  staggering 
pupil.  But  this  advice  sounded  so  like  a  conoueror's  dictation  that 
it  exasperated  the  hearers.  They' uttered  a  fiinous  howl,  and  rushed 
at  Carlyon  in  a  mass,  as  the  hounds  run  in  upon  the  stag  at  bay. 
They  are  upon  him,  close,  and  howling. 

Howling,  but  not  close,  for  the  lide  of  fight  is  turned,  as  the  appa- 
rition of  5ie  blessed  St  lago  turned  it  at  Valencia.  Who  is  that 
huge  and  brawny  champion  who  has  just  rushed  into  the  fray,  blas- 
pheming terribly,  but  battering  no  less  terribly  ?  A  trained  pugilist, 
by  that  blessed  Sisint,  for  never  amateur  struck  so  straight,  so  hard, 
and  so  easily.  Down  they  go,  cad  upon  thie^  thief  upon  cad,  and 
their  cry  goes  up  wild  and  tierce.  Blaky  Foss,  gardener  of  cabba- 
ges, thou  must  water  those  nascent  cigars  with  thy  left  hand,  for  that 
right  arm  hangs  useless.  Charley  Vink,  when  thou  next  stealest 
teeth  from  family  vaults  for  sale  to  the  dentists,  steal  a  few  for  thy- 
self, for  those  thou  bast  are  sadly  shattered.  And  thou  billiard- 
marking  Benjamin,  whose  surname  for  the  present  is  Solomons  (last 
year  it  was  Soame,  saith  the  police,  and  next  year  it  may  be  Slum), 
from  thy  promenade  in  JuUien's  pit  thou  shalt  wink  impudently  no 
more,  tor  a  while,  at  indignant  maidens  in  his  boxes,  for  the  light  that 
was  in  thine  eye  is  darkness. 

But  policemen  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  by  their  side,  still 
damp,  but  exulting,  runs  the  child  whom  Carlyon  had  championed. 
Sulkily  the  twice  defeated  party  gather  themselves  together,  and  re- 
treat, tor  against  most  of  such  patrons  of  manly  sports  are  matters 
on  record  which  might  point  a  moral,  but  which  would  not  much 
adorn  a  tale  told  where  the  officers  of  law  played  the  chorus. 

^  You  hit  right  well,  sir,"  said  the  burly  St  lago,  a  big  man  with 
short  black  hair,  and  a  countenance  not  forbidding,  but  simply  coarse, 
and  full  of  endurance.  **  But  a  couple  of  dozen  to  one  is  odds  as 
won't  easily  find  takers.    This  is  your  letter,  sir." 

Carlyon  took,  in  some  surprise,  a  note,  which  he  had  suppoaedY  at 
the  moment,  to  be  in  his  pocket 

**  You  chanced  to  give  it  to  my  little  lad,  with  the  fishing  things, 
sir,  whereby  I  know'd  who  you  was,  and  at  such  took  the  hberty  of 
coming  to  lend  you  a  hand." 

"*  A  liberty  "  said  Carlyon,  laughing,  "  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
you  must  cordially.    After  you  were  dried,  I  told  you,  sir,"  he  aaid^ 
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Hniling  at  the  child,  who  ran  up  to  his  father's  side  and  placed  his 
little  thin  hand  in  the  giant's  fist 

^  He  told  me  you  was  getting  into  a  row,  sif,  and  so  I  suppose 
nothing  ud  serve  him  but  seeing  how  you  got  out  But  this  '11  be  a 
lesson  to  his  mother  to  make  him  look  less  like  a  monkey,  for  the 
rascal  the  gentleman  hit  was  right  enough  about  that,  Master  Dolf.'' 

'*  But  send  him  home  to  change  his  dress^  my  good  friend,"  ssid 
Bernard, ''  for  he  doesn't  look  quite  so  able  as  you  do  to  stand  a 
wetting." 

^  You're  tight,  sir,  he  ain't  very  full  of  stammynere,  but  we  b<^ 
they'll  come  as  he  gets  older.  Off  with  you,  Master  Dol(  and  mind 
I  find  you  in  bed  in  two  jiffeys,  or  you  and  I  ull  have  a  word  of  a 
sort  The  gentleman's  all  rightl  And  the  huge  man  shook  his 
tremendous  fist,  with  a  good-natured  grin,  at  the  fragile  child,  who 
making  Bernard  a  very  polite  and  elab^te  bow,  scampered  away. 

^  One  thinff,  sir,  begging  your  pardon ;  your  name's  Carlyon,  as  I 
take  it  from  that  letter?  no  offence,  sir." 

"  My  name  is  Bernard  Carlyon,  and  there  is  not  the  ftlighf^**^  of- 
fence." 

*'  Well,  sir,  that's  all  right,  and  if  you  should  happen  to  want  to 
hear  of  me,  I'm  to  be  heerd  of  at  the  *  Pig  and  Tinder-box.' " 

**  Ah  1  the  postman  knows  it  better  as  the  *•  Elephant  and  Castle,'  I 
think,"  said  Bernard. 

<*  Maybe  so,  maybe  so,"  said  the  big  man,  almost  in  oompaaaon 
for  their  ignorance.    "  By  Rutherford  Market,  you  know,  sir." 

^  By  Rutherford  Market,  very  good ;  and  your  name  t  you  have 
not  told  me  that" 

"  Well,  you  might  ask,"  said  the  other,  musingly,  as  if  this  were  a 
problem  not  to  be  hastily  solved,  **  you  might  ask  for  Dick  Shottoo, 
or  say  Richard  Shotton,  but  I  don't  know  as  it  ud  be  any  good." 

"^o !  then  suppose  we  put  it  in  some  other  way." 

^  They  might  think  somethiDg  was  up.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
like  to  say  the  Smiling  Stunner,  now  ?"  added  the  big  man  dubi- 
ously. 

"  Yesy  1  should,"  said  Bernard,  laughing;  "  why  shouldn't  I  ?  If 
I  want  to  hear  of  you,  I'm  to  go  to  the  '  Pig  and  Tinder-box,'  Ruther- 
ford Market,  and  ask  for  the  Smiling  Stunner.  With  all  my  heart 
And  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  help  to-day." 

The  big  man  pushed  that  idea  aside  with  an  impatient  movement 
of  his  broad  hand,  a  sort  of  kick-out  performed  with  the  fore-leg. 

^^  And,"  added  Bernard,  "  I  meant  to  have  bought  your  boy  a  bet- 
ter rod,  but  I  could  not  see  what  I  wanted.  Just  give  him  this  from 
me,  and  let  him  treat  himself  I  fancy  his  top-joint's  in  the  river, 
but  he  clutched  the  butt  tightly  enough,  poor  fellow  I  Good  daj 
to  you,  Smiling-  Stunner." 
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Benmrd  never  saw  the  boy  again ;  but  two  months  later  a  man 
and  a  woman  stood  together  in  the  bedroom  of  a  small  house,  not 
fiu*  from  tlie  place  where  the  above  scene  bad  taken  place. 

"  Cruel !  In  coui-se  it's  cruel,  Alice,  but  what's  to  be  done  ?  I 
must  be  off  in  Ifive-and  twenty  minutes,  and  then  I'll  hardly  catch  the 
nine  o'clock  train." 

^  And  he  will  be  dying,"  sobbed  the  £aded,  ca^wom,  despondent-, 
looking  woman,  who  still  retained  the  remains  of  a  more  graceful 
beauty  than  is  often  seen  in  her  condition  of  life.  ^  Dying,  as  you 
are  going  out  at  the  door,  perhaps." 

^  But  whatever  can  I  do,  girl  ?"  answered  her  gigantic  husband,  by 
who^e  coarse,  but  not  bad  features,  and  colossal  figure,  will  be  recog- 
nized the  champion  who  saved  Bernard  Carlyon  from  the  onslaught 
of  the  ruffians.  *^  I  have  told  you  a  score  of  times  that  Pve  stole 
away  from  my  trainer,  all  against  rule,  and  that  if  I  ain't  ninety  miles 
off,  at  the  station  next  the  village  where  I  train,  by  midnight,  there'll 
be  row  and  ruin,  and  that's  all  about  it" 

The  woman  made  no  reply,  but  went  to  the  little  pallet-bed  upon 
which  lay  the  child  whom  Bernard  had  pulled  from  the  river.  Thin^ 
white,  and  fragile,  as  poor  little  Dolf  had  looked,  when  Carlyon  had 
seen  him,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which  existence 
itself  seems  to  say  that  Nature  has  forgotten  to  release  her  o&pring. 
He  had  wasted  as  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  skeleton  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  human  form  to  do,  and  the  transparent  skin  actually  lay  in 
folds  over  some  portions  of  his  body,  where  the  substance  had  melted 
away  from  beneath  too  rapidly  for  the  outward  covering  to  follow. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  repulsive  in  the  appearance  of  the  withering 
child.  His  lyspect  was  strange,  indeed,  but  the  spectator  would 
scarcely  have  turned  away  his  gaze.  The  boy's  magnificent  eyes 
shone  out  in  all  their  original  lustre,  and  looked  even  enormous  from 
above  the  sunk  and  shrivelled  cheeks,  and  doubly  brilliant  from  the 
sallow  tone  of  the  skin.  His  long  hair,  luxuriant  as  ever,  seemed 
scarcely  to  have  suffered  by  his  illness,  owing  to  the  sedulous  care 
with  which  it  had  been  tended,  and  it  lay  in  glossy  waves  over  the 
pillow.  And  the  face,  worn  and  diminished  as  it  was,  presented  an 
expression  of  hopeless  patience,  now  fixed  in  comparative  insensibility, 
but  which  might  still  have  read  a  quiet  reproach  to  those  whom  the 
slightest  touch  of  sickness  stings  into  impatient  anger. 

The  room,  small  and  poor,  presented  a  strange  contrast  The  thin 
carpet  was  old  and  shabby,  the  window-curtains  were  of  the  meanest 
material,  and  the  scanty  furniture  corresponded  with  those  appear- 
ances, and  with  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  All  around  spoke 
of  poverty  and  squalor.  But  the  bed  upon  which  the  child  lay  was 
the  exception,  and  it  looked,  amid  the  surrounding  penury,  as  though 
it  had  been  transferred,  stealthily,  from  the  sick-chamber  of  some 
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young  noble  to  that  poor  apartment  Flutes  and  folds  of  delicate 
pink  drapery  hung  round  it,  and  the  heir  to  a  dukedom  nerer  rested 
on  softer  down,  or  beneath  finer  or  whiter  linen.  The  large  and 
yielding  pillows  had  clearly  been  the  costly  furniture^  of  some  rich 
lady's  bed,  and  the  counterpane  had  been  worked  for  one  of  those 
who  merely  think  of  price  as  tke  welcome  guard  between  their  taste 
jmd  vulgar  imitation.  The  mother  had  lavished  all  her  means  in 
arraying  the  couch  of  her  dying  child,  as  she  had  employed  her 
talent,  such  as  it  was,  in  bedizening  him  for  the  world's  eye  while  be 
had  yet  strength  to  walk  in  it  His  gray  clothes  hung  around  the 
room,  but  in  his  long,  lean  hands,  which,  owing  to  the  wasting  of  the 
arm,  looked  broader  and  larger  than  they  were,  he  had  clutched  one 
of  the  reek  of  lines  given  him  by  Carlyon — ^a  contrivance  with  a  boi 
and  sliding  lid  in  the  centre,  the  child's  last  attachment 

The  boy's  eyes  followed  the  motions  of  his  &ther  and  mother,  bat 
i^peech  had  long  left  him,  and  his  movements  were  confined  to  occa- 
sional twitchings  of  the  hands.  His  mother  touched  his  forehead 
with  some  delicate  perfume,  which  mingled  with  the  death-damps 
already  gathering  there.  And  she  looked  up  pleadingly  at  the  giant 
boxer  as  he  gazed  down  upon  the  waning  shadow  before  her. 

She  was  not  young,  and  looked  even  older  than  she  waa^  but  eight 
or  nine  and  thirty  years  had  passed  over  her.  The  fkoe,  we  have 
said,  had  been  handsome,  but  n^lect,  which  destroys  fisster  than 
time,  appeared  to  have  done  its  wasteful  will  with  her.  Her  dres 
was  plain,  almost  to  poverty,  yet  a  beautifully  fine  handkerchief  and 
other  indications  of  luxury,  seemed. to  show  that  she  mig^t  have 
dressed  more  expensively  had  she  chosen.  Her  hair,  of  the  same 
color  as  her  ciiild's,  was  closely  &stened  up  around  her  head,  as  if  to 
be  out  of  the  way.  Her  appearance  was  that  of  one  who  had  known 
many  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  but  had  forgotten,  or  choaen  to  reject 
them  as  unsuitable  to  her  present  lot 

^He  don't  know  you  now,"  said  the  huge  gladiator,  in  a  tone  thai 
was  meant  for  comfort,  "'  and  that's  somethinff."  But  as  he  said  thm, 
the  boy's  superb  eyes  rolled  towards  the  mother,  as  if  to  oontradict  it 

^  He  does — he  does !"  sobbed  the  woman ;  ^  but  it  won't  be  for 
long.     Oh,  Richard,  don't  leave  me  I" 

*^  Not  yet,"  said  the  boxer,  kindly,  "•  not  yet,  girl,  though  the  time's 
short.  Come,  come,  don't  tear  yourself  to  pieces  with  crying. 
That'll  do  no  good,  you  know,  girl.  He'll  die — well — so  all  you  arid 
I,  only,  mayhap,  he's  in  luck  to  die  first,  as  there's  no  saying  what'i 
in  store  for  us.    So  cheer  up  a  bit" 

And  this  speech,  in  which  others  might  have  seen  but  little  conso- 
lation, had  more  than  many  a  subtler  phrase  of  comfort  The  strong 
man  meant  that  bad  times  might  come,  when  they  pleased,  to  one 
who  was  iron  and  brass  to  bear  them,  but  wliat  oould  he  do  for  the 
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■ick  child  f  And  the  woman  put  her  hand  into  the  vast  grasp  of  her 
husband,  and  wept  on. 

"  If  it  were  but  over,  Richard !  If  you  would  but  stay  with  me 
until  then.'' 

^  We'd  be  ruined.  Look  here,  Alice,  girl.  You  must  see  it  as 
plain  as  I  do.  We've  done  all  we  can  do  for  that  poor  brat,  and 
more  than  we  ought  to  have  done,  perhaps.  At  least  Fd  have 
thought  so  if  any  one  had  done  it  but  you.  But  that's  gone  by,  and 
what  pleasure  it  gave  you  I'm  thankful  for,  and  the  money  be  cust. 
But  we're  cleaned  out  now,  and  every  shiner  gone  as  I  could  raise 
one  way  or  t'other.  Now  this  here  battle-money  is  the  only  thing  to 
look  to.  My  money  was  made  up  for  me  very  kind  and  handsome 
by  them  as  I  won't  name  and  I  won't  wrong,  and  bad  as  the  business 
is  of  leaving  you  just  now,  it  would  be  a  cursed  sight  badder  if  I 
stopped." 

^  I  am  a  sad  clc^  to  you,  Richard,  and  so  has  the  child  been,"  said 
the  mother,  ^  and,  1  dare  say,  you  often  wish  you  had  never  married 
a  woman  older  than  yourself  who  brought  you  a  sickly  boy  like 
that" 

The  terrible  execration  which  the  boxer  uttered  at  this  idea  (pu^ 
ting  his  tremendous  arm  round  his  wife)  was  praiseworthy  neither  in 
itael^  nor  in  regard  to  its  fitness  for  the  chamber  of  death,  and  yet  it 
may  have  been  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  the  honest  truth  the  man 
knew  no  other  way  to  impress  upon  his  wife. 

"  If  ever  I  grumbled  in  word  or  in  deed,"  said  the  boxer,  ^  at  any 
thing  you  or  him  ever  made  me  do,  I  hope  when  I  come  to  be  where 

he  is,  may  I ,"  and  another  monster  conmiination  completed  the 

sentence.  "  I  can't  say  more  than  ^Aa/,"  he  added,  and  indeed  a 
deeper  anathema  it  were  difficult  even  for  a  cardinal  to  frame.  *^  No, 
Alice,  ^rl,  I  know  I'm  a  thundering  blackguard,  but  I  don't  believe 
Fm  a  thundering  scoundrel." 

Blackguard,  or  whatever  he  was,  the  poor  Alice  dung  to  him  at 
that  moment  as  woman  clines  in  her  extremity  to  her  last  friend. 
He  was  hers,  that  rugged  gladiator.  She  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
world  after  a  life  which  it  needs  not  that  we  dwell  on,  and  the  mus- 
cular arm  of  the  great  bruiser  had,  by  accident,  been  stretched  out  to 
help  her.  She  had  married  the  savage  whom  men  fed  and  trained 
to  batter  other  savages  and  win  bets,  and  brute  as  he  might  be, 
Richard  Shotton  had  been  as  true  and  kind  to  her  as  such  a  being 
could -prove  himself.  His  antecedents  were  of  the  roughest  When 
they  married  he  was  a  harmless  muscular  animal,  whom  a  London 
fighting-man,  skulking  from  a  warrant;  had  first  seen  among  the 
mines,  and  had  remitted  to  town  to  be  manufactured  into  a  ruffian. 
From  a  portion  of  this  &te  Alice  had,  in  ereat  measure,  protected 
her  protector.     As  he  improved  in  hi^  art,  he  also  im^toN^  \\i\^ 
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nature.  His  terrific  strength,  tutored  by  science,  soon  became  a  ter- 
ror, and  although  it  was  long  before  his  patrons  adventured  him  in  a 
great  fight  (with  the  chartered  steamboat  and  the  veteran  commis- 
sary), scores  of  half-murdered  pet  pupils,  promising  pot-boys,  and  the 
smaller  fry  of  notables  of  the  ring,  including  the  Bullneck  of  Bromp- 
ton,  the  Wedgebury  Walloper,  and  the  Simmeryaxe  Slasher,  beaten 
to  mummies,  and  with  faces  like  that  of  the  Sphinx,  had  testified  to 
the  awful  weight  of  Richard  Shotton's  blow.  Matched  at  last  against 
an  American  champion,  even  bigger  than  himself  Richard  Shotton, 
thus  elected  to  a  mission  worthy  of  his  genius,  had  (contrary  to  the 
orders  of  his  patrons)  literally  beaten  the  Yankee  to  death,  and  had, 
in  consequence,  been  compelled  to  secrete  himself  until  such  a  trifle 
could  be  forgotten.  During  this  time  of  constrained  quiet,  Alice  had 
taken  him  earnestly  in  hand,  and  the  result  was  marvellous.  She 
gained  an  ascendency  over  his  nature,  and  thenceforth  she  led  him 
with  a  thread.  The  brawny  bruiser  became  the  awkward  but  gentle 
nurse  of  his  white-faced  child,  his  slave  and  his  plaything ;  and  when 
some  other  manslaughter  had  effaced  the  recollection  of  the  demol- 
ished Yankee,  and  Shotton  came  down  again  among  the  public- 
^uses  of  his  friends,  his  manners  had  acquired  a  softness  so  remark- 
able in  that  region,  that  the  reformed  bruiser,  who  neither  battered 
his  patrons'  hea&  with  pewter-pots,  knocked  cab-horses  to  pieces,  nor 
stamped  upon  cats,  was  at  once  dubbed  the  Smiling  Stunner,  out  of 
compliment  to  such  unusual  polish.  He  was  now  to  be  matched 
against  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  he  had  ever  met,  and  had  heen 
in  careful  training  for  many  months,  a  process  from  which  he  had 
three  or  four  times  unwarrantably  broken,  to  the  dismay  of  his  tuton, 
for  no  better  cause  than  to  see  his  wife.  We  have  met  him  already 
upon  one  of  his  visits  to  London,  when  he  luckily  presented  himself 
at  the  critical  moment  He  was  now  away  by  stealth,  for  the  last 
time ;  for  the  great  fight,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  England  were 
turned  in  feverish  anxiety  (according  to  the  best-informed  sporting 
authorities),  was  coming  off  the  next  day  but  one.  And  as  the  hei 
half-dozen  fights  of  notoriety  had  been  all  "  sold,"  and  all  the  gentle- 
men who  attended  them  had  been  mercilessly  robbed  and  beaten,  the 
leaders  of  the  Fancy  deemed  it  desirable  that,  to  restore  the  tone  of 
the  ring,  and  again  attain  for  it  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  in 
friends  of  ministers  and  milling,  this  contest  should  be  **  on  the 
square.''  In  other  words,  the  combatants  were  to  batter  one  another 
in  right  earnest — neither  was  to  fall  without  receiving  a  blow,  and 
neither  was  to  aim  at  striking  a  foul  blow  in  order  to  lose  the  fight 
thereby,  for  the  benefit  of  his  private  bets. 

So — and  with  such  work  before  him,  and  the  clock  fast  stealing 
away  the  minutes — stood  the  Christian  father  by  the  death-bed  of  his 
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child.    The  tick  of  the  clock,  and  the  Bobbing  of  the  mother,  alone 
broke  the  silence. 

"  Come,  Alice,  girl,"  said  the  boxer,  **  time  flies.  You'll  write  us  a 
bit  of  a  letter  to  say  how — ^when — he — ''  and  he  nodded  his  head 
towards  the  bed. 

"  Where  am  I  to  write  to  ?"  said  the  woman,  looking  tearfully  up. 

"  Now  you  puzzle  me,"  said  the  giant.  "  At  present  I  hear  the 
place  is  to  be  near  Hereford,  which  is  parts  Fm  strange  to.  But, 
maybe,  that's  to  keep  it  dark.  The  beaks  and  the  saints  is  awake, 
maybe,  and  must  be  kept  off  the  lay ;  and  though  it's  knowed  well 
enough  to-night  where  I  could  go  in  ten  minits,  it  ud  be  all  blazes 
and  Tommy  if  it  was  heard  Pd  showed  my  nose  in  town.  But  FU 
tell  you.  I'll  make  some  cove  write  to  you  from  the  crib  Fm  took 
to  after  the  mill,  and  then  you  can  write  to  me ;  and  you  needn't  be 
ashamed  to  say  what  you  think,  as  I  can  read  your  hand,  though  I 
can't  write  none.  Though  that  ain't  much  odds,  girl ;  for  if  I  could 
write  like  thunder,  I  don't  suppose  FU  have  much  eyennght  left  to  see 
my  letters  with  by  the  time  I  gits  to  the  crib.  Don't  look  so  down 
in  your  luck,  my  girl ;  I  was  never  in  primer  order  in  all  my  life ; 
and  if  it  wasn't  the  thoughts  of  that  chap,  or  I  should  say,  the 
thoughts  of  you,  for  you're  more  cut  up  than's  any  way  agreeable,  Fd 
be  in  tip-top  spurrits.  Two  or  three  on  'em  as  come  down  from  Lon- 
don was  saying  I  looked  like  a  star,  which  I  didn't  see  the  likeness ; 
but,  maybe,  they  meant  some  of  them  figures  in  the  round  globes  in 
the  windows  which  you  said  was  meant  for  stars — rum  uns — ^ha! 
ba  r  and  the  boxer,  upon  whose  habitually  insensible  nature  external 
circumstances  made  as  little  impression  as  a  blow  dashed  upon  his 
trained  and  hardened  flesh,  broke  out  into  a  laugh  ;  but  catching  the 
shocked  and  startled  expression  in  Alice's  &ce,  he  slowly  regained  his 
sense  of  the  place  and  the  sorrow,  and  even  upon  that  coarse  face 
came  a  sign  of  shame. 

**  I  said  I  was  an  awful  blacl^ard,  Alice,  and  I  am,  girl,"  he  said ; 
^  but  I  didn't  go  to  pain  you ;  1  spoke  to  cheer  you  up  like.  But  Fd 
better  go ;  he'll  die  all  the  smoother  for  a  brute  like  me  being  out  of 
his  way.     But  I  say,  Alice,  have  you  got  any  money  f" 

^  Yes,  Richard,  yes,"  said  the  woman,  still  clinging  to  him. 

""  Don't  lie  now,  girl,  don't  deceive  me,"  said  the  boxer,  as  kindly 
and  earnestly  as  he  could  speak.    ^  You  know  that  before  this — ^ 

**  See,  see,"  she  said,  holding  up  a  scantily  supplied  purse,  "  I  have 
money." 

**  Not  much,  I  see.  Here,"  he  said,  fumbling  in  a  huge  pocket, 
^  here's  two  pound  more,"  and  he  threw  the  gold  upon  the  bed. 

**  But,  Richard,  how  can  you  travel  without  that  ?" 

<"  Oh,  Fve  more,"  said  the  boxer ;  ""  I  borrowed  it  of  Bill  Dvff  when 
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I  Gtme  away ;  only  «•  he  waa  asleep  I  wouldnH  make  so  bold  at  to 
disturb  him  to  ask  leave.  I've  got  enough  left,  girl.  I  must  travel 
fust  clasS)  though,  or  ma^be  I'd  catch  cold  amoug  them  bagmen 
and  that  Second  dass  is  good  enough  for  them,  but  Pm  a  ten- 
der flower,  I  am,"  he  added  with  a  grin.  "  And  now  good-by,  girl," 
he  said,  straining  her  in  his  enormous  embrace,  ^  and  you'll  hear  good 
news  from  me,  though  I  doubt  I'll  hear  none  fi*om  you."  He  looked 
almost  timidly  at  the  bed.  ^  I  suppose,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  as  if 
afraid  of  offending  her,  *'  Fd  only  hurt  him  if  I  was  to— to  kiss  him, 
and  yet  Fd  like,  if  you  saw  no  harm  in  it" 

With  her  hand  in  his,  Alice  led  the  giant  boxer  to  the  bedside,  and 
with  a  mother's  instinct,  leaned  down  upon  the  moveless  form,  that 
her  own  lips  ought  first  press  the  child's  pale  forehead.  As  she 
touched  it,  she  started  with  a  wild  cry — 

^  Kiss  him,  Richaid,  kiss  him,  kiss  him !  he  will  never  feel  you 
hurt  him.  He'a  gone  !  Mercy,  it's  God's  own  mercy !  little  as  I 
deserve  it" 

And  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  clasping  the  wasted  hand  of  poor 
little  Doll 

^  Go  now,  Richard,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  **  go.  Perhaps,  with 
the  dead  in  the  room,  it  would  not  be  wicked,  even  in  me|  to  pray. 
I  humbly  bqw  not ;  but  go." 


^»» 


CHAPTER  L. 

* 

YlSirS   FROM   THE   EARL. 

After  the  interview  at  which  Mr.  Heywood  pr(H)O0ed  to  Loid 
Rookbury  to  become  the  nominal  assertor  of  Lilian  a  claim  to  the 
Aspen  Court  estate,  that  nobleman,  true  to  his  usual  indirect  and 
whimsical  course  of  action,  went  off  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  and,  specula- 
ting upon  his  own  theory  of  the  purchaseability  of  all  mankind,  and 
upon  the  non-necessity  of  any  peculiar  delicacy  in  dealing  with  a 
lawyer,  set  before  Molesworth  more  of  the  designs  of  Heywood  than 
he  had  a  strict  right  to  do,  considering  the  terms  of  their  provisional 
compact  He  told  the  attorney,  frankly,  that  he  had  himself  long 
desired  that  Aspen  Court  should  form  part  of  the  Rookbury  property 
in  the  county,  and,  intimating  to  Molesworth  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  ownership,  and  of  the  views  of  all  parties 
interested,  unhesitatingly  offei-ed  him  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to 
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•*  throw  everybody  overboard,"  and  facilitate  the  tranefer  of  the  estate 
to  the  lord  of  Rookton  Woods ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add, 
that  Molesworth  behaved  better  than  his  supeiior  in  rank  had  done 
upon  a  similar  occasion.  For,  as  may  be  remembered,  when  Hey- 
wood  put  to  Lord  Rookbury  a  proposition  which  the  latter  had  a 
right  to  deem  dishonorable,  his  lordship  went  through  a  sham  of  in- 
dignation, not  being,  of  course,  in  the  least  offended ;  whereas  Mr. 
Molesworth,  receiving  a  similar  proposition,  did  not  stoop  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  pretending  to  be  shocKed  or  insulted,  but  disposed  of  the 
proposal  with  as  unruffled  a  brow  and  as  pleasant  a  smile  as  if  the 
earl,  in  place  of  asking  him  to  commit  a  rascally  action,  had  merely 
been  instigating  him  to  spirit  away  a  witness,  mislay  a  valuable  doc- 
ument, offer  an  unjust  defence,  or  do  any  other  little  matter  in  the 
regular  course  of  business.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  inferiors  in  rank 
sometimes  set  examples  of  merit  to  those  who  are  above  them. 

But  it  was  not  merely  his  contempt  for  hypocrisy  that  induced 
Molesworth  to  listen,  without  a  show  of  impatience,  to  Lord  Rook- 
bury.    He  was  very  desirous  of  knowing  how  far  a  pledge,  which  had 
been  given  in  that  very  room  some  months  before,  had  been  kept, 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  its  breach  very  probable.     It 
was  then  that  Bernard  Carlyon  had  informed  the  startled  lawyer  that 
the  machinery  which  Molesworth  had  devised  for  securing  Aspen 
Court  to  himself,  had  been  accidentally  made  known  to  the  younger 
man.     Carlyon  had  promised  secrecy ;  but  the  connection  between 
himself  and  Molesworth  had  been  broken  off,  a  &ct  which  with  many 
men  is  held  to  be  an  absolution  from  old  pledges ;  and  besides  this, 
Bernard  had  become  the  intimate  friend  of  those  to  whom  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  case  would  be  invaluable.     Lord  Rookbury  had  as- 
sisted him;   what  more  likely  than  that  Bernard's  place  was  his 
reward  for  surrendering  a  secret?     Carlyon  had  been  much  with  the 
Aspen  Court  family ;  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have 
secured  one  of  its  portionless  heiresses,  on  the  strength  of  being  able, 
by  the  possession  of  the  secret,  to  make  advantageous  terms  tor  his 
bride  f     Or,  between  keen-witted  lords,  oily  Jesuits,  and  fascinating 
women,  he  might  have  given  up  his  information  involuntarily ;  for, 
after  all,  he  was  but  a  young  man.     At  least  Molesworth  determined 
to  know ;  and  this  was  another  reason  why  he  listened  with  so  much 
toleration  to  the  audacious  and  unflattering  overtures  of  the  earl. 
When,  in  his  turn,  Molesworth  became  the  questioner,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  how  much  Lord  Rookbury  really  knew  upon  the  subject, 
he  was  a  good  deal  baffled  by  the  keenness  of  the  earl,  who  stood 
cross-questioning  well,  and  who  had  moreover  an  un&ir  habit  of  fall- 
ing back  upon  his  nobility  when  hardly  pressed.     But  tlie  professional 
tnumphed  over  the  amateur,  and  the  solicitor  finally  succeeded  in 
discovering,  that  though  Loixi  Rookbury  had  confidently  aisAttftdVSs^ 
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knowledge  of  the  position  of  affairs,  he  had  asserted  that  which 
untrue,  having  merely  a  general  impression  that  the  Wilmslows  had 
in  some  way  parted  with  their  rights.  This,  however,,  the  earl  would 
natuially,  Molesworth  felt,  have  Teanied  from  his  protege  Henry,  and 
it  was  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  lawyer,  having  artfully  and 
completely  tested  the  earl's  information,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bernard  had  been  true  to  his  word. 

As  for  Lord  Rookbury,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  baffled  this  tinM, 
and  that  he  had  shown  his  hand  rather  uselessly.  But  upon  the 
whole,  he  did  not  very  much  care.  The  attempt  had  been  made  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  not  as  part  of  his  general  project,  and 
he  parted  from  Molesworth  in  a  very  polite  manner,  remarking  to  him- 
self that  the  lawyer  would,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character,  keep  the 
secret  that  such  proposals  had  been  made.  And,  moreover,  the  earl 
felt  by  no  means  sure  that,  though  his  offer  had  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance rejected,  it  might,  upon  consideration,  be  accepted ;  and  there- 
fore he  gave  orders,  when  he  lefl  town  for  Rookton  Woods  that  same 
night,  that  all  letters  should  instantly  be  forwarded  to  him. 

This  order  brought  him — not  the  acceptance  of  his  proposals  by 
Molesworth — but  a  letter  with  a  foreign  postmark,  and  in  tne  hand- 
writing of  a  man  whom  the  moment  before  he  believed  to  be  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  designed  to  send  to  Aspen 
Court  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  was  from  Henry  Wilmslow.  As- 
suredly the  Emperor  with  the  Mild  Eyes  could  not  have  received  less 
graciously  the  news  that  one  of  his  nobles  had  departed,  without  leave, 
fr*om  Holy  Russia,  than  did  the  lord  of  Rookton  learn  the  flight  of  the 
lord  of  Aspen.  And  his  anger  was  not  diminished  when  he  proceeded 
to  read  Wilmslow's  narrative  of  the  Clement^s  Inn  scene,  frt>m  which 
account — distorted  as  it  was,  and  garnished  by  Henry  with  a  view  to 
making  the  earl  believe  that  his  friend  had  borne  himself  in  a  noble 
and  spirited  manner,  had  cowed  the  two  villainous  conspirators,  and 
had  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war — his  lordship  learned  that 
Molesworth,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had  sent  Wilmslow  flying.  Not 
one  word  of  this  had  the  lawyer  hinted  at,  in  the  interview  with  the 
earl  the  day  before,  and  on  the  contrary  had  talked  as  if  he  supposed 
Wilmslow  to  be  at  Aspen.  This  efirontery  of  Molesworth's  exasper- 
ated Lord  Rookbury  far  more  than  the  failure  of  his  propositions; 
and  with  a  fine  burst  of  feudal  feeling  he  declared,  with  oaths,  that  a 
lawyer  who  had  dared  to  humbug  a  British  nobleman  ought  to  be 
struck  off  the  rolls,  and  transported.  However,  he  postponed  his  ven- 
geance, ordered  his  horses,  and  crossed  the  country  to  Aspen  Court 

Poor  Jane  received  him  with  her  usual  meekness,  and  as  a  visitor 
whom  it  was  useless  to  think  of  excluding.  Bernard,  upon  his  return 
to  town,  had  called  upon  the  earl  to  report  the  result  of  the  medical 
visit,  but,  missing  Lord  Rookbury,  had  written  him  a  brief  account  of 
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the  scene  in  the  ffarden,  apprising  him  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  now  knew 
what  blow  was  impending.  As  usual^  nothing  could  be  kinder  or 
more  sympathizing  than  the  earPs  manner ;  and  Jane,  though  her  ni^ 
ture  recoiled  from  his,  could  not  refuse  to  see  a  good  intention  in  the 
mission  that  had  terminated  with  so  sad  a  shock  to  herself.  That  in- 
stinct by  which  a  woman  unerringly  detects  a  kindness,  in  act  or  mean- 
ing, and  that  honesty  with  which  she  recognizes  it,  poor  thing!  in 
her  sorrow,  or  from  one  whom  she  hates — it  may  be  with  cause — is  a 
faculty  which  helps  her  to  do  justice  a  good  deal  ofienec  than  we 
manage  to  do  it,  with  all  our  stately  protests  that  we  take  all  cir- 
eumstances  into  consideration,  and  invariably  estimate  conduct  upon 
its  merits.  When  the  first  poignant  agony  of  the  revelation  of  Amy's 
condition  had  taken  a  calmer  form,  Bernard  had  explained  to  Kate  the 
object  of  the  physician's  visit,  and  the  motives  which  had  induced 
himself  to  join  the  scheme ;  and  when  Kate  could,  still  more  gently, 
repeat  the  explanation  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Wilmslow  did  not  do  one 
moment's  injustice  to  those  who  had  desired  to  befriend  her,  even 
though  their  plan  had  brought  down  the  sorrow  with  such  crushing 
suddenness  upon  her.  Even,  as  we  have  seen,  when  roused  into  un- 
wonted enei^  and  determination,  and  when  detailing  her  wrong  to 
Molesworth,  Qie  only  blame  Jane  would  impute  to  them  was  that  they 
had  not  trusted  in  her. 

There  was  now  but  one  business  in  Aspen  Court.  Mother,  sisters, 
servants,  all  had  one  duty,  and  but  one — the  afifecUonate  tending  of 
the  beloved  one  whose  end  was  approaching.  Amy's  &vorite  room 
• — ^that  which  was  described  as  having  been  somewhat  modernized, 
and,  whose  windows,  unlike  those  of  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  were  of 
large  plate-glass  squares — had  been  fitted  up  for  her,  and  upon  this 
chamber  the  whole  cares  of  the  household  were  concentrated.  Day 
and  night,  loving  sentinels  kept  watch  and  ward,  each  eager  to  claim 
and  reluctant  to  yield  her  guard.  When  Lord  Rookbury  arrived, 
be  was  unhesitatingly  informed  by  a  servant  that  he  could  see  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  by  coming  up  to  Miss  Amy's  room,  no  other  way.  And 
having  sent  up  for  permission  to  do  so,  to  Miss  Amy's  room  he  was 
conducted. 

The  apartment  was  very  cheerful,  and  from  the  sofa  on  which  Amy 
lay,  she  obtained  without  effort  a  full,  rich,  landscape  view,  in  which 
foliage  and  green-sward  alternately  led  the  eye  down  to  the  distant 
river — all,  leaves,  and  turf,  and  bright  water,  gladdened  by  a  glowing 
sunshine.  There  was  little  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  dying 
child.  She  was  languid,  but  still  roused  herself  with  apparent  ease  as 
a  thought  occurred  to  her,  or  as  any  accident  excited  her  attention, 
and  the  smile  returned  more  frequently  to  her  face  than  to  any  face 
around  her.  But  there  was  upon  her  features  that  unmistakable  ex- 
sign  which  none  who  have  once  heeded  it  ever  xniaread 
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oontMit  locA  ciixpe^Hom,  Where  this  m  ae^i  on  a  fiMelike 
that  of  litlle  Amy,  angels,  too,  are  expecting  a  sister  who  will  sot  loi^ 
keep  them  waiting. 

Needless  to  say  that  the  earPs  affectionate  interest  in  poor  little 
Amy  was  manifested  in  the  most  winning  manner,  and  tnat  it  was 
difiScult  for  Mrs.  Wilmslow  to  preserve  all  her  repugnance  for  him  in 
the  presence  of  so  much  tender  and  evidently  sincere  concern  for  her 
child.  He  did  not  advert  to  the  physician's  visit,  but  spoke  of  hav^ 
ing  gained  his  knowledge  of  Amy's  condition  from  Carlyon,  of  whose 
rising  fortune  and  distinguished  talents  he  casually  introduced  a  veir 
cordial  mention,  to  the  gratification  of  his  hearers.  With  too  much 
tact,  knowing  what  he  knew,  to  breathe  a  word  of  actual  hope  for 
Amy,  he  contrived  to  allude  to  the  future  in  a  way  which  insensibly 
led  the  hearts  of  the  others  to  ideas  of  being  still  united  and  together, 
when  a  change  of  season  should  bring  the  flowers  and  the  fruits  of 
which  he  spoke ;  and,  uaconscioualy  to  themselves,  his  listeners  felt  a 
certain  consolation  in  what  he  said.  The  shadow  upon  the  house  be- 
came somewhat  less  defined  for  them.  Needless  to  say  that  the 
choicest  produce  of  the  Rookton  Woods  hot-hooses,  and  forcing- 
houses,  and  other  resources,  were  to  be  daily  sent  over,  on  the  chance 
of  some  part  of  it  being  acceptable ;  or  that  Amy  was  entreated,  as  a 
special  favor  to  her  old  friend,  to  amuse  herself  by  devising  some  dish, 
or  preparation  or  confection  which  should  tax  to  the  utmost  the  tal- 
ents of  the  Ro<^rton  artists.  Perhaps  thev  might  succeed  in  i^easiog 
her — he  hoped  so ;  but,  at  all  events,  let  them  try — ^it  would  90  oblige 
him  i^  in  council  with  her  usters,  or  of  her  own  inspiration,  Amy  could 
think  of  any  thing  that  should  give  them  a  chance.  And  after  ex- 
actly as  long  a  stay  as  was  fitting,  the  invalid's  condition  being  re- 
membered, the  earl  took  the  kindliest  farewell  of  the  girls^  and  bc^;ged 
for  a  few  moments  of  conversation  with  Mrs.  Wilmslow. 

They  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Lord  Rookbury,  preserving 
the  same  tone  of  ouiet  cheer^lnees,  said  a  few  words  of  apology  for 
his  share  in  the  visit  of  the  physician — ^fewer,  certainly,  than  might 
have  been  expected ;  but  he  wished  to  lead  Jane  away  to  a  subject 
which  would  have  small  power  to  interest  her,  if  her  recollections  of 
the  garden  scene  were  to  be  vividly  evoked.  So,  hastening  over  what 
he  could  hardly  have  entirely  omitted,  and  acknowledging  poor  Jane's 
forgiveness  almost  as  briefly  as  it  was  granted,  he  entered  upcxi  the 
subject  which  had  brought  him  over. 

^  A  letter  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  from  town,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Wilmslow,  informs  me  that  for  the  moment  Aspen  Coiirt  is  with- 
out its  master." 

"  Mr.  Wilmslow  has  left  England,"  said  Jane,  with  composure. 

^  And  with  an  intention  of  remaining  on  the  Continent  t" 

"^  I  am  unable  to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmslow.    «'  He  will 
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probftUy  nol  write  to  me  at  present ;  but  he  has  been  in  oommnnioa- 
tion  widi  Mr.  Molesworth,  our  solicitor ;  and  any  thing  that  can  be 
learned  of  his  plans  will  be  known  bj  Mr.  Molesworth." 

^  That  is  a  gentleman  in  whom,  I  believe,  both  you  and  Wilmslow 
place  the  utmost  confidence,*^  said  Lord  Rookbury.   * 

"•  He  has  acted  for  us  for  many  years,"  replied  Jane,  ^  and  it  ia 
to  his  exertions,  as  you  are  aware,  that  we  owe  the  recovery  of  thia 
estate." 

^  And  now,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  as  a  firiend, 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  take  a  liberty  where  nis  friend's  interests  are 
concerned.  I  am  well  aware  that  1  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
honored  with  your  very  highest  regard — I  will  add,  that  in  many 
respects  I  have  not  deserved  it.  My  character  was  formed  when 
people  thought  far  less  seriously  and  rightly  upon  many  matters  than 
they  do  now,  and  it  is  too  late  to  alter  it  I  am  not  a  good  man.  It 
is  when  I  meet  a  good  woman  that  I  feel  the  full  evil  of  my  position. 
But  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  these  things.  Be  assured  that,  though  any 
thing  but  good,  X  can  recognize  and  honor  goodness.  Now,  believe 
as  much  or  as  little  in  my  sincerity  in  saying  this  as  you  please,  but 
at  least  give  me  credit  for  knowing  what  I  am  about  I  am  going 
to  make  a  statement  to  you,  which  you  will  consider  more  improba- 
ble than  any  thing  you  have  lately  heard." 

^  My  life  has  been  too  stormy  a  one  for  me  easily  to  be  surprised, 
Lord  Rookbury,"  said  Jane ;  yet,  as  she  spoke,  her  eyes  as  soft  and 
her  smile  sad  and  gentle  as  ever,  she  looked  one — if  ever  there  were 
one— whom  the  storms  ought  to  have  passed  very  lightly.  But  those 
who  have  likened  life  to  a  sea,  may  have  remembered  that  the  blind 
tempest,  whirling  in  its  fury,  often  leaves  unscathed  the  pirate's  vessel 
and  the  usurer's  venture,  and  strips  sails  and  cordage  from  the  gallant 
bark  that  holds  true  hearts,  bent  on  some  noble  mission. 

^  Nay,"  said  the  earl,  *^  if  I  had  not  the  utmost  reliance  on  your 
fcurtitude  and  prudence,  I  should  hesitate  at  the  disclosure  I  wi^  to 
make.  This  is — in  the  plainest  terms — that  Mr.  Molesworth,  in  whom 
your  confidence  is  placed,  is  utterly  unworthy  of  it" 

^  Such,  I  know,"  said  Jane,  calmly,  **  has  at  times  been  Mr.  Wilma- 
low's  opinion,  and  I  suppose  that  it  has  been  expressed  to  you." 

**  Do  you  think,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  the  earl,  rather 
hastily,  ^  that  I  would  convict  a  cat  upon  the  opinion  of  such — ^I 
mean  to  say"  (for  in  his  irritation  he,  for  a  moment,  forgot  that  he 
was  speaking  to  a  lady  of  her  husband),  ^  that  the  easy,  careless  life 
of  my  friend  Wilmslow,  has  scarcely  qualified  him  for  deciding  on 
the  characters  of  people.  No,  assuredly,  it  is  not  from  him  that  I 
derive  my  information." 

^  Information  ?"  repeated  Jane. 

"  Information — I  snould  not  have  intruded  my  mere  opinioQ  upon 
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jou.  I  am  in  a  position  to  state,  that  jour  friend  Mr.  Moleswortli  hn, 
throughout  all  the  transactions  connected  with  Aspen  Court,  b«en 
playing  a  deceitful  and  a  treacherous  game.  He  has  been  laboring 
solely  lor  his  own  interests,  and  I  I'egret  to  inform  you,  that  before 
long  you  will  see  those  interests  come  into  play,  in  a  way  most  pain- 
ful and  disastrous  to  yourself  and  to  your  &mily.  I  would  expresB 
more  of  the  sorrow  I  feel  at  having  to  say  this,  but  that  we  have  to 
do  with  more  important  things  than  feelings.*' 

^  I  do  not  understand  the  charge  against  Mr.  Molesworth,"  said 
Jane.  ^  I  have  no  doubt  that  he,  as  a  lawyer,  has  taken  care  of  him- 
self and  I  know  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  is  largely  his  debtor.** 

^  Is — or  supposes  himself  to  be.  But  it  was  less  of  Mr.  Wilms- 
low than  of  yourself  that  I  would  speak.  Mr.  Molesworth  has  no 
doubt  something  to  do  with  your  husband's  abrupt  departure  from 
England." 

^  Does  Henry  say  so  in  his  letter  to  him.  Lord  Rookbory  t" 

^  No,"  said  the  earl  (lying),  ^  but  he  mentions  circumstances  that 
leave  me  in  no  doubt  on  the  subject  For  reasons  of  his  own,  he  his 
driven  Wilmslow  away  fit)m  Aspen  Court" 

^For  reasons  of  mine,"  thought  poor  Jane,  but  she  did  not 
answer. 

**'  And  before  long,"  added  Lord  Rookbury,  ^  he  will  drire  away 
the  remaining  tenants." 

*^  Myself  and  my  children  ?"  asked  Jane. 

"  Yourself  and  your  children." 

Aware  as  Jane  was  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Henry  Wilm»- 
low's  flight  had  been  made,  she  was  naturally  inclined  to  refuse  cre- 
dence to  the  assertion  which  the  earl  appended.  She  knew  that  Henry 
had  been  driven  off  at  her  own  earnest  instance,  and  therefore  saw  do 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  she  was  to  follow.  But  she  could 
not  explain  this  to  Lord  Rookbury,  and  therefore  she  quietly  said — 

"  If  Mr.  Molesworth  has  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  this,  it  is  in- 
deed very  sadly  true  that  our  position  is  disastrous." 

"  You  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Rookbury.  "  I  hear  disbelief 
in  your  voice ;  and  it  is  most  natural  that  you  should  not  believe  it 
Mr.  Molesworth  has  served  you  well  in  a  variety  of  small  matters,  and 
you  are  therefore  inclined  to  trust  him  in  great  ones.  Faithful  in  a 
few  things,  a  man  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many  things, — is  it  not 
so  ?     I  know  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  book  I  quote.^ 

"  The  condition  of  those  who  are  not  is  very  sad,"  said  Mrs.  Wilms- 
low, gravely ;  '*  and  only  less  sad  than  that  of  those  who—"  she  hesi- 
tated, for  though  she  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  meant,  her  natnre 
shrank  from  giving  the  blow. 

"  Who  are^^^  said  the  earl,  smiling ;  "  and  who  take  liberties  on 
the  strength  of  the  acquaintance.     Francis  Selwyn  tells  me  the 
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thing.  Bnt  I  had  no  intention  to  he  irreverent ;  the  good  old  Bihie 
words  express  one's  meaning  so  well,  and  everybody  understands  them, 
or  thinks  he  does.  I  intended  to  say  that  you  trust  Molesworth  with 
Aspen  Court,  because  he  couJd  be  trusted  with  Henry's  overdue  ac- 
ceptances," 

"  I  have  no  right  to  believe  that  Mr,  Molesworth  will  act  otherwise 
than  fairly  by  us,"  replied  Jane.  ^  But  if  you  are  not  misinformed 
as  to  his  intentions — and  you  must  forgive  me  for  believing,  as  well 
as  hoping,  that  you  are  entirely  mistaken — we  appear  to  be  power- 
less. If,"  she  added,  with  a  little  stratagem,  the  deepest  of  which  she 
was  capable,  poor  thing ;  **  if  he  could  drive  away  the  master  of  the 
house,  what  resistance  can  the  wife  and  children  make  ?" 

"  She  is  too  cool,  by  half,"  said  the  earl  to  himself.  ^  She  ought 
not  to  take  my  news  so  quietly,  whether  she  believed  it  or  not.  If 
she  thinks  it  false,  she  ought  to  be  excited  and  irritated.  She  knows 
something.  That  infernal  Bernard  ha$  illuminated  her;  and  she 
thinks  to  deceive  me.  You  take  a  very  proper  view  of  the  case,  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,"  he  said  ;  ^*  and  I  see  that  I  am  somewhat  late  with  my 
information,  for  which  you  have  evidently  been  prepared.  Pray  for- 
give my  oflBciousness.  Mr.  Molesworth  has  probably  given  you  formal 
notice,  that  he  is  about  to  eject  you  from  Aspen  Court  I  was  with 
him  a  few  hours  ago,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  from  what  he  said, 
that  he  had  proceeded  to  that  extremity — now,  however,  it  is  clear. 
All  that  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  is  the  expression  of  my 
sincerest  sympathy,  especially  that  the  blow  should  come  at  such  a 
time." 

He  was  a  hard  man,  that  earl,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  watch  with- 
out compassion,  the  look  of  silent  terror  and  agony  which  came  over 
Jane's  face  as  she  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  he  was  speaking 
truth.  The  poor  heart-broken  mother,  driven  about  for  years,  amid 
sorrow  and  privation,  had  at  last  found  a  home,  and  had  gathered 
her  children  around  her,  trusting  and  praying  to  keep  them  in  peace 
and  honor.  Then  her  youngest — her  idol  (we  know  why  the  idol) — 
is  stricken  down  to  die ;  and  as  she  kneels  beside  the  dyin^  bed,  and 
beseeches,  against  hope,  that  her  darling  may  be  spared,  if  only  for 
another  summer,  she  hears  the  harsh  tidings,  that  eveu  her  resting- 
place  is  to  be  hers  no  longer.  So  accustomed  to  be  persecuted, 
taught  by  so  many  years  of  painful  lessons,  that  with  the  purse  goes 
the  right,  the  idea  of  resistance  did  not  even  enter  her  mind — at  least 
not  in  time  to  save  her  from  a  burst  of  bitter  tears. 

"  My  poor,  poor  girls !"  That  was  what  she  sobbed  out — nothing 
more. 

The  earl,  we  have  said,  liked  her  personally,  and,  besides,  he  hated 
to  see  women  in  sorrow.  When  he  inflicted  it,  as  he  had  had  occa- 
sion to  do  many  a  time  in  his  life  of  selfish  passion,  he  always  en- 
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deavored  to  escape  the  ^  soene,"  though,  as  he  has  oonfened,  not  al- 
ways successfuUy.  But  Mrs.  Wilmslow  he  would  not  willingly  have 
pained  unless  it  were  necessary  to  his  plans.  It  Juid  been  neceasary 
to  wound  her  as  he  had  done,  and  he  had  not  shrunk  from  the  pro- 
cess ;  but  now  lie  was  eager  to  console  her. 

"  This,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,''  he  said,  **'  is  the  unkindest  thing  that 
ever  escaped  you.  Should  you  speak  in  my  presence  as  if  those  dear 
children  ever  could  need  pity  ?  This  should  not  be  said  to  me.  Yoa 
know  why  it  should  not  Remember,  I  instantly  acquieaoed  in  a 
decision  which  deprived  me  of  any  right  to  be  their  guardian,— I 
thought  never  to  allude  to  that  subject  again  ; — ^but  it  was  upon  the 
condition  that  we  did  not  cease  to  be  friends.  And  friends  of  Charlei 
Rookton  are  not  to  be  pitied — I  am  sure  you  understand  me."  He 
took  her  hand,  and  she  did  not  withdraw  it. 

""  I  don't  wonder  at  this  news  agitating  you,"  he  said.  ^  Were  any 
one  to  briug  me  word  that  I  was  to  be  expelled  from  Rookton  Woodi, 
I  think  I  should  commit  violence  upon  that  person — I  don't  know, 
but  such  is  my  impression  now.  But  whether  I  did  or  not,  1  know 
that  my  next  thought  would  be  to  defend  myself  against  all  oomen, 
right  or  wrong.  This  is  a  thought  which  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
entertained.  But  surely  you  must  feel  that  the  one  thing  you  have 
to  consider  is,  how  to  make  the  best  resistance.  For  heaven's  sake, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  do  nOt  look  up  so  helplessly  I  Do  yoa 
know,"  said  the  earl,  speaking  the  actual  truth,  *^  that  it  is  irritating 
to  me  to  see  any  one  appear  helpless  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  with  tea 
thousand  pardons,  that  it  is  so  wrong  to  throw  away  one's  chances." 
He  had  softened  his  voice  again,  but  he  really  and  truly  had  begun 
to  be  in  a  rage  at  the  mute  submission  of  Jane's  look.  Some  men 
cannot  bear  to  see  such  resignation. 

*^  Oh,  what  can  I  do  P  sighed  Jane,  piteoualy.  **^  Could  we— 
would  you — beg  Mr.  Molesworth  to  give  us  a  little  time,  now  that 
Amy—" 

It  was  of  no  use  her  trying  to  restrain  herself,  and  she  Cairly  went 
off  into  hystoric  sobbing  and  spasm. 

Lord  Rookbury  did  not  mind  this  half  so  much  as  her  quieter 
sorrow,  and  having  had,  as  we  have  said,  some  experience  of  this 
kind  of  grief  forced  upon  him,  he  was  enabled  to  deal  with  it  judi- 
ciously ;  and,  ere  long,  Jane  was  sufficiently  composed  to  give  rational 
attention.  * 

*^  Now,"  said  the  earl,  **  you  must  not  be  worried  with  busineaB. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  Wilmslow,  some  steps  must  be  taken  in  your 
behalf,  and  for  the  protection  of  your  interests.  You  have  received 
no  document  of  any  kind  from  Molesworth  f  He  knew  perfedl/ 
well  that  she  had  received  none. 

""  Nothing,"  said  Mre.  Wilmslow. 
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• 

^But  you  know,  through  Bernard  Carlyon,"  risked  the  earl,  "  the 
natare  of  Molesworth'^  poeition  in  regard  to  Aspen  Court  ?" 

^  Yes,"  said  Jaoe,  believing  that  she  spoke  the  truth ;  "  Mr.  Carl- 
jon  explained  it  to  me." 

"  Ah,  just  so  r  said  the  earl,  privately  exulting.  ^  He  explained  to 
jou  that  Molesworth's  claim — how  did  he  put  it — would  over-ride — 
or  how  f    It  would  be  well  to  know  how  you  understood  him." 

It  was  always  that  earPa  way.  He  would  not  mind  what  was  said 
to  him.  Half-a-score  of  prosperous  statesmen  had  told  him,  that  he 
would  never  do  for  a  diplomatist  while  he  would  look  people  in  the 
&oe  with  those  eyes  of  his.  But  he  never  remembered  this  when  he 
grew  excited.  Poor  Jane  lifted  up  her  soft,  gentle  face,  and  was  about 
to  speak  depreciatingly  of  her  knowledge  of  business,  when  she  met 
thai  eager,  concentrated,  falcon  glance  greedily  waiting  her  explana- 
tion. The  look  perfectly  dazzled  her  physical  but  cleared  her  mental 
vision.  Not  even  the  gentle,  helpless  Jane  Wilmslow  could  misread 
the  avidity  with  which  her  reply  was  desired. 

^  I — ^I  am  very,  very  ill,"  she  said,  rising  and  making  her  way  to 
the  door.  ^  Pray  excuse  me ;  I  can  speak  reasonably  on  nothing  to* 
day.     I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me." 

What  eoiiki  the  earl  do  but  open  the  door  for  her  ? 

"  If  more  troubles  are  in  store  for  us,"  she  said  faintly,  as  she  went 
out,  ^  may  God,  who  sends  them,  give  us  strength  to  bear  them." 

And  she  retreated  somewhat  hastily,  leaving  the  earl  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  dictated  a  far  less  pioua  expression,  and  whose  dictation 
obey«L 


^  ■» 


CHAPTER  LL 

ABBLARD. 

That  scowling  apothecary  of  Lynfield  Magna,  Mr.  Mardyn,  in 
whose  house  Carlyon,  it  Hiay  be  remembered,  was  originally  intro- 
duced to  the  priest,  did  his  duty  by  the  latter,  and  Hey  wood  was 
promptly  informed  by  this  medical  spy,  that  Lord  Rookbury  had 
again  appeared  at  Aspen  Court.  And  Mardyn  did  better  service 
still ;  for  having  been  delegated  by  Hey  wood  to  attend  upon  Lilian 
and  her  uncle,  at  times  when  Heywood's  mysterious  engagements 
required  that  he  should  be  left  at  liberty,  Mardyn,  by  dint  of  perse- 
Terance,  and  some  of  the  tact  learned  in  his  profession^  contdv^  ^ 
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elicit  from  Lilian  the  fact,  that  Bernard  Carlyon  understood  tlie  eon- 
dition  of  the  title  to  the  estate.  This  was  a  gi^at  point  gained,  and 
Mardjn,  with  no  loss  of  time,  conveyed  the  intimation  to  his  pa^n 
and  employer. 

Cyprian  Heywood  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
earl's  visit,  and  immediately  made  up  his  mind  that  Lord  Rookhuiy 
had  gone  to  Aspen  Court  in  order  to  effect  a  separate  negotiation  for 
himself^  before  giving  any  final  answer  to  the  priest's  proposals.  For 
this,  Heywood  nad  been  quite  prepared.  But  the  other  piece  of  in- 
telligence caused  him  a  good  deal  of  meditation.  It  was  not  that 
Carlyon  had  made  himself  master  of  the  facts  of  the  case — ^for  that, 
Heywood  thought,  a  keen-witted  man,  with  the  opportunities  Carlyon 
possessed  of  access  to  Molesworth's  secrets,  would  naturally  endeavor 
to  do ;  but  that  he  should  have  revealed  the  matter  to  Lilian,  beto- 
kened an  endurance  of  confidence  between  the  young  people,  which 
was  in  no  degree  agreeable  to  Heywood. 

He  determined  to  see  Bemara  Carlyon  at  once,  and  in  his  tnin, 
therefore,  Heywood,  like  the  earl,  would  have  interpolated,  if  he  ooald, 
a  private  negotiation  of  his  own,  before  meeting  his  proposed  feUow- 
conspirator.  The  priest  went  off  to  the  Salvages  and  Contingencies 
OfiSce,  where  he  found  the  young  secretary  immersed  in  the  interesting 
detail  of  one  of  the  worst-managed  of  the  contrivances  for  doing  the 
work  of  the  public.  Carlyon,  moreover,  was  at  that  period  (Mf  life 
when  one  does  not  fully  appreciate  the  peril  and  danger  of  finding 
fault  with  things  which  older  men  have  approved,  or  at  least  pe^ 
mitted  ;  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  framing  a  scheme  for  nor- 

fanizing  his  department,  in  a  way  calculated  to  enable  it  to  do  its 
usiness  more  creditably.  As  Heywood  was  introduced,  his  qaick 
eye  fell  upon  the  large  sheet  of  paper  before  Bernard,  and  his  fint 
words  as  he  took  his  seat  were — 

**  I  hoped  better  things  from  you." 

^*  And  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  disappointed,''  said  Bemtn), 
laughing ;  "  for  this  is  any  thing  but  what  I  like." 

**  A  plan  of  reform — I  am  certain  of  it,"  said  Heywood.  **  Let  me 
implore  you,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  as  t 
friend  of  Lord  Rookbury,  and  by  any  other  title  that  hadi  weight 
with  you,  to  put  that  document  into  the  fire." 

"^  I  think  it  most  likely  that  I  shall,"  replied  Bernard.  ""  But  why 
the  expostulation  ?" 

"  Would  I  willingly  see  a  young  man  ruin  himself!  Defend  your 
department^  sir,  don't  improve  it  Then  you  will  rise,  for  then  yosr 
superiors  will  see  that  you  are  a  man  to  be  trusted,  which  noboay  i> 
who  speaks  the  truth,---don't  you  know  ?" 

"You  speak  wisely,  as  usual,  Mr.  Heywood.  And  how  is  yoiff 
penitent  1     Do  ^ou  brin^  me  news  from  St  Vitus's  Ho^talf 
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"  Ab — that  was  where  we  last  met — so  it  was.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  have  not  visited  poor  Cheqiierbent  lately,  but  he  seemed 
likely  to  go  on  very  well."  Hey  wood  had,  indeed,  almost  dismissed 
Paul  from  his  recollection ;  the  failure  of  the  attempt  on  the  strong 
room,  and  the  consequent  prostration  of  Paul,  having  rendered  him 
useless  to  the  priest.     "  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  him  recently  ?" 

**'  I  get  an  occasional  note.  He  is  much  better,  but  has  been  a 
great  deal  shaken  and  weakened  by  the  accident" 

**  Yes,  he  lacks  his  namesake's  qualifications  for  fighting  with  wild 
beasts  at  Ephesus.  But  the  aflfair  will  be  a  lesson  to  him,  and  may 
teach  him  to  think  a  little,  which  some  men  can  do  only  when  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Vertical  thinking  is  the  great  secret  of  life.  But 
I  did  not  come  to  intrude  wise  saws  upon  a  secretary  of  Salvages. 
I  wanted  to  talk  a  little  business.  Can  the  public  spare  me  ten 
minutes  ?" 

"  Twenty,  if  you  like." 

^  Well,  then,  not  to  waste  precious  time,  this  is  a  strange  state  of 
things  between  poor  Mr.  Molesworth  and  the  Wilmslows,  about  As- 
pen Court." 

"  To  what  do  you  particularly  refer  ?"  said  Bernard,  wondering 
what  form  the  attack  was  now  to  take. 

^  Oh,"  said  the  priest,  "  you  have  behaved  as  became  a  preux  che- 
valier, and  your  shield  is  spotless.  But  the  matter  is  now  beyond 
mysteries  and  reservations ;  and  to  be  franker  with  you  than  you 
care  to  be  with  me — and  you  are  quite  justified  in  your  caution — 
Miss  Trevelyan  has  felt  it  her  duty  to  confide  to  her  best  friends  what 
you  have  told  her  about  the  estate." 

^  And  all  you  know  you  have  learned  from  Miss  Trevelyan  ?"  ask- 
ed Bernard,  quietly. 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  said  Hey  wood.  "  But  you  know,  of  course, 
through  Lord  Rookbury,  what  ne^tiations  are  beinff  carried  on  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilmslow  and  himself,  and  you  do  not  know,  probably, 
that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  admitted  into  those  negotiations." 

^  That  is  news  to  me,  certainly,"  said  Carlyon,  who  did  not  believe 
the  statement  **  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  between  three  gentlemen 
of  such  character,  every  thing  will  be  done  justly  and  honorably." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  the  priest  "  I  recognize  the  neatness  of  your 
touch  in  the  gentle  observation  that  places  me  in  the  same  category 
with  the  intellectual  Wilmslow  and  the  virtuous  Rookbury.  But 
pass  for  that,  the  rather  that  we  want  to  bring  you  also  into  the  con- 
ferences." 

"  To  represent  whom  ?" 

**  Miss  Trevelyan,  if  you  choose.     Now  am  I  frank  enough  ?" 

^  Quite,"  said  Bernard,  with  a  marked  expression.  ^  But  as  I  do 
not  in  the  least  understand  how  Miss  Trevelyan's  interests  oasi  \^  ^&r 
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yanoed  or  iDJured  by  any  thing  that  either  Wilmslow,  Lord  Book- 
bury,  you,  or  I,  can  say  or  do,  I  should  like  a  little  more  explana- 
tion." 

**  You  talk,  Carlyon,  as  if  you  believed  that  the  pontion  of  the 
title  to  the  estates  was  still  a  secret  from  everybody .** 

**  I  never  heard  that  there  was  any  secret  in  the  matter,"  said  Ber- 
nard, rnther  unhesitatingly,  all  things  consid^^.  ^  There  are  veiy 
few  secrets  in  these  days." 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Secretary  Carlyon,  let  me  tell  you  that  there  wm 
one  here,  which  has  been  kept  very  well,  but  which  it  has  been  no 
longer  necessaiy  to  keep.  Lord  Rookbury  went  over  to  Aspen  Court 
yesterday  to  see  Mr.  Wilmslow,  and  I  have  this  morning  a  letter  ap- 
prising me  of  what  occurred." 

Carlyon^s  hand  shook  a  litUe  with  impatience,  and  his  eye  bright- 
ened. He  felt  that  Heywood  was  deceiving  him,  and  he  evinced 
more  eagerness  to  convict  the  priest  than  a  diplomatist  ought  to  have 
exhibited.  Heywood,  however,  for  want  of  a  i^ngle  fact,  fiuled  to 
place  Bemard^s  excitement  to  the  right  account 

"Lord  Rookbury  went  over — ah!  But  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Hey- 
wood, that  he  could  have  learned  nothing  from  Wilmslow." 

"'  And  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Heywood,  misinterpretiiig 
the  reply,  ^  that  Wilmslow  showed  that  he  had  not  been  kept  in  the 
dark  to  the  extent  some  people  imagined." 

*'  You  really  gather  thia  from  your  letter  f '  said  Bernard,  tboi]^;htr 
fully. 

^  Yes,"  said  Heywood.  ^  And  I  must  add,"  he  said,  dengning  to 
complete  the  business,  *'  that  everybody  is  sensible  of  the  way  in 
whioh  y^u  have,  under  all  citcumstances^  preserved  the  secret,  exoept 
in  a  quarter  where  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  you  would  have  secrets. 
You  must  not  be  angry  with  Lilian,,  for  Wihnalow's  explanation  was 
given  independentiy  of  hers." 

^  Yes,"  said  Carlyon,  aa  if  displeased,  **  that  may  be  sa  Still,^ 
he  added,  in  a  more  satisfied  manner,  "  if  Wilmslow  had  the  honer 
to  abstain  from  making  any  such  exjdanation  until  ao  lately  aa  jei- 
terday — ^ 

^  And  that  he  did,"  said  the  priest,  rather  ventoroaaly. 

'^  In  that  case,"  said  Carlyon,  ^  I  do  not  so  much  care." 

^  I  repeat  to  you  that  you  need  not  care  at  all,"  aaid  Haywood, 
who  deemed  that  his  bold  play  was  winning. 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  do  care  at  all,"  replied  Bernard,  chee^ 
fhlly.  ^  Because  I  also  received  a  letter  this  morning ;  it  was  from 
Mr.  Wilmslow,  and  announces  his  escape  to  France  8on>e  days  aga 
So  that  you  see,  my  dear  Mr.  HevwoiMl,  that  if  he  kept  his  informa- 
tion to  himself  until  Lord  Kookburj's  visit  to  Aspen  Court  ye8te^ 
day—"  He  paused  for  a  moment^  and  added,  forgivingly,  *"  Bi^  I 
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quite  agree  with  you,  that  it  will  not  do  to  tell  the  truth  in  this 
worid." 

"  You  are  telling  it,  I  feel,"  said  Heywood,  With  a  strong  effort  to 
control  his  anger,  not  with  Carlyon,  but  with  himselfl 

^  Here  is  the  letter,"  said  Bernard,  handing  it  to  him.  ^  He  begs 
that  it  may  be  confidential,  but  it  is  safe  with  you,  now  that  you  are 
in  the  negotiations  on  his  affairs." 

The  priest  received  both  the  letter  and  the  speech  in  silence,  and 
glanced  over  the  former. 

**  He  wants  money,"  said  Heywood,  after  reading  the  letter.  "  And 
jou  are  to  propitiate — ^how  the  man  spells — ^your  friend  Mr.  Moles- 
worth.     Have  you  done  so  f" 

**  In  other  words,  have  I  seen  Mr.  Molesworth  to-day  ?"  said  Carl- 
yon,  meaningly.     ^  No,  I  intended  to  call  this  afternoon." 

^  Well,  you  have  shown  me  your  letter.  I  will  not  be  less  liberal. 
Here  is  mine,  from  which  you  will  see  that  when  I  said  that  Lord 
Rookbury  went  over  to  Aspen  Court  yesterday  to  see  Mr.  Wilmslow, 
and  that  I  had  a  letter  apprising  me  of  what  occurred,  I  stated  what 
was  true." 

••  ^  Layalmeni — nony  fnais  Loyalament^^  said  Bernard,  smiling,  as 
be  took  the  letter.  "  Mardyke ;  is  that  one  of  Lord  Rookbury's 
alioHs  ?  Oh,  I  see.  Yes,  you  are  informed  that  the  earl  went  to 
Aspen  Court,  where  he  certainly  did  not  find  its  master.  Am  I  to 
read  crn — yes  ? — more  mysteries.  *  It  is  certain,' "  he  read,  "  *  that 
Flos  is  in  full  possession  of  all  facts  from  Leo,^  Who,  may  one  ask, 
is  Leo  f  and  who  is  Flos  f" 

**  I  am  revealing  my  friend's  hieroglyphics,  but  it  does  not  matter. 
Mardyke  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  school  of  managers,  and  likes  the 
formalities  of  mystic  dispatches.  In  Leo  you  will  find  a  translation 
of  the  last  syllables  of  your  own  name  ;  in  Flos  a  more  delicate  allu- 
sion to  Lilian." 

•*  I  see,"  said  Carlyon,  gravely.  **  We  are  honored  by  the  amount 
of  interest  taken  in  our  affairs.  Is  it  of  any  use  to  a%ure  you,"  he 
added,  returning  the  letter  (which  contained  a  few  more  lines  in 
which  the  writer  took  sufficient  credit  for  having  induced  Miss  Tre- 
velyan  to  say  so  much,  and  expressed  his  hope  to  learn  more),  *'  that 
Mr.  Mardyke's  discovery  may  be  classed  with  the  revelation  from  Mr. 
Wilmslow  r 

"No,  of  no  use,"  returned  the  priest  "I  know  Mardyke,"  he 
added. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Bernard.  "  Then  pray  accept,  as  a  present,  any 
infbrmation  which  he  may  extort,  as  from  me,  through  Miss  Tre- 
velyan.  For  though  you  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  she  had 
felt  it  her  duty  to  be  confidentitd,  I  find  no  evidence  of  it  in  this  Flos 
and  Leo  rubbish,"  he  said,  with  some  little  contempt  in  his  tone. 
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**  Do  not  lose  your  temper,  my  son,*'  said  Heywood,  who,  though 
galled  at  the  manner  of  the  young  man,  strove  to  preserve  the  supe- 
riority he  claimed  for  himself!  ^'It  may  be  a  very  sad  thing  that 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  guardianship  of  Miss  Trevelyan, 
should  use  every  method  to  promote  her  interests,  even  though  a 
Secretary  of  Salvages  and  Contingencies  condescends  to  intermeddle 
with  them ;  but  I  fear  that  even  his  displeasure  will  hardly  induce  us 
to  resign  our  duty  " 

*'And  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask,*^  said  Bernard  (who  expe- 
rienced a  sort  of  lover's  triumph  at  the  humiliation  of  the  man 
whose  intimacy  with  Lilian  never  greatly  delighted  Carlyon),  "  what 
object  Miss  Trevelyan's  invaluable  guardians  proposed  by  the  preseot 
interview,  or  how  her  interests  are  promoted  by  juggUng  and  lying  f 
I  have  spared  the  word  before — you  may  remember,  Mr.  Heywood 
— when  similar  provocation  was  given  me  to  use  it" 

Priest  though  he  was,  the  flush  of  raee  set  Heywood's  ample  fore- 
head in  a  flame,  but  he  was  too  true  to  his  mission  to  let  the  fire  de- 
scend to  his  tongue. 

"  Insult  to  me  is  very  safe,"  said  he,  calmly.  "  Nay,  let  me  be 
just,"  he  added,  for  Bernard,  to  whom  the  same  thought  had  occur- 
red, was  going  to  speak ;  *'  I  know  that  had  I  been  an  Irish  colonel 
of  dragoons  you  would  have  said  the  same  thing,  and  Miss  Trevel- 
yan's  friends  have  a  right  to  speak  of  your  courage.  I  admit  the 
provocation — ^you  shall  never  again  experience  at  my  hands  any 
thing  of  the  kind.    I  believe  you  feel  that  we  are  enemies." 

'*I  feel,"  said  Bernard,  proudly,  ^  that  you  stand  in  my  waj, 
and  oppose,  with  all  your  might,  the  wish  nearest  my  heart  1  have, 
hitherto,  been  content  with  simply  fighting  my  own  battle.  You 
cannot  say  that  I  have  manifested  any  enmity  towards  yourselfl" 

A  strange  feeling  came  upon  Heywood.  Carlyon's  tpne  of  self- 
reliance  and  of  assured  ultimate  triumph  struck  a  certain  chill  upon 
the  proud  man^s  heart;  and  in  struggling  to  shake  off  that  sensation, 
Heywood  roused  himself  into  another  phase  of  that  mood  of  antag- 
onism which  was  the  key  to  his  character. 

"  Fighting  your  own  battle  !"  said  Heywood.  ***  You  still  cling  to 
the  melodramas  of  your  youth.  Why  not  add  that  you  still  wave 
your  own  glittering  standard,  and  shout  your  own  undaunted  war- 
cry  ?  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  remind  you  of  your  antece- 
dents, Mr.  Secretary.  You  came  to  Aspen  Court  as  a  sort  of  man-in* 
possession.  While  there,  you  scraped  an  acquaintance  with  a  whim- 
sical earl,  who  took  a  liking  to  you,  and  got  you  into  a  situation. 
Your  next  master  was  persecuted  by  a  woman,  to  whom  you  ren- 
dered such  assistance,  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  you,  he  made  you  a 
clerk  to  the  public,  and  here  you  are.  And  this  you  call  fighting 
your  own  battles  1"     And  he  laughed  an  angry  laugh. 
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The  anger  in  the  laugh  comforted  Bernard,  who  had  perhaps 
winced  a  little  under  the  coarse  mode  in  which  his  rise  had  been 
traced. 

**  I  think  we  had  better  end  this  interview,'^  said  he.  *'You  asked 
for  ten  minutes,  and  I  gave  you  twenty — a  good  many  more  have 
been  wasted." 

The  priest  laughed  again,  as  if  reverting  to  his  taunts.  Carlyon 
could  not  restrain  himself. 

"I  will  not,  twice,  give  your  statements  the  name  they  deserve," 
he  said,  ^  or,  indeed,  say  any  thing  to  wound  you,  for,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
take in  a  guess  which  I  have  made,  you  are  to  be  pitied — deeply 
pitied." 

The  magnificent  eyes  of  Cyprian  Heywood  grew  perfectly  lurid, 
and  his  lips  whitened,  as  he  received  this  answer.  But  he  only  laid 
his  hand  heavily  on  the  table  and  leaned  towards  Carlyon,  as  if  to 
receive,  full  front,  the  next  volley. 

^  You  are  the  victim  to  a  hopeless  passion,  which  would  entitle 
you  to  respectful  sympathy,  did  you  not,  in  sheer  malice,  seek  to  de- 
BCroy  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  more  fortunate  than  yourself. 
But  this  being  your  course,  one  has  but  to  be  thankful  that  you  are 
harmless  alike  as  a  rival  and  as  an  enemy." 

Bernard's  courage  might  have  been  of  no  common  order,  and  yet 
have  quailed  before  the  look  of  intense  wrath  and  hate  which  con- 
fronted him.  He  met  the  look  steadily,  however,  and  then  turned 
to  open  a  letter  of  business,  not  without  an  indefinite  idea  that  he 
might,  in  another  moment,  be  engaged  in  a  physical  grapple  with 
the  stalwart  priest  But  the  latter  did  not  rush  upon  him.  He  rose, 
and  said — 

**  I  promised  you  that  you  should  henceforth  hear  nothing  but 
truth  from  me.  What  I  told  you  about  yourself  gave  you  much  dis- 
pleasure. Yet  I  must  tell  you  more.  Lilian  Trevelyan  shall  never 
be  your  wife."  * 

^  She  shall,"  returned  Carlyon,  in  his  turn,  excited  beyond  self- 
control  ;  ^  she  shall,  as  assuredly,  miserable  priest,  as  that  a  woman's 
love  is  no  prize  for  such  as  you.  Have  you  another  trick,  another 
wretched  device  for  hindering  what  is  inevitable  ?  If  so,  try  it  once 
more,  and  be  once  more  baffled." 

^  Carlyon,  I  hate  you,"  said  the  priest,  preparing  to  retire,  "  and 
my  hatred  is  fiital." 

"'  Who  talks  in  melodrama  now  9"  said  Bernard.  ^  Your  hatred 
is  as  harmless  as — your  love." 

^  You  have  seen  neither  yet,"  said  Heywood,  in  a  low,  menacing 
tone.  **  But  as  you  have  chosen  to  read  out  the  devil's  book,  beware 
of  the  fiend  you  raise." 

^  J^cU  Zamiel,  in  a  flash  of  fire,"  said  Bernard.    The  priest  caught 
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the  wordfl)  bat  replied  only  with  a  menaciiig  gesture,  ae  he  ieft  the 
room. 

I  am  only  one  of  the  public^  but  I  do  not  think  that  our  paid  le^ 
vants  ought  to  spend  our  time  in  goins  through  scenes  like  these ; 
and  I  hope  that  the  Salvages  and  Contingencies  Office  will  undeigo 
a  thorough  reform,  especially  as  my  friend,  Bernard  Carlyon,  ii  bo 
longer  there. 


•♦♦♦■ 


CHAPTER  LU. 

Lilian's  first  lovkr. 

Thb  riddle  had  been  read  somewhat  roughly  for  Heywood,  though 
certainly  he  had  invited  the  plainest  speaking  on  the  part  of  Carijoo. 
And  it  bad  been  read  rightly.  Hey  wood's  admiration  of  the  besii- 
tiful  Lilian  Trevelyan  had  gradually,  but  rapidly,  developed  into  a 
passion,  which,  while  he  felt  it  to  be  aimless  and  hopeless,  be  had 
not  the  power,  perhaps  not  the  will,  to  extinguish.  Originally  he- 
coming  acquainted  with  him  under  circumstances  which  at  ooce  ei* 
tablished  the  intimacy  of  ward  and  guardian,  Lilian  had  udoos- 
sciously  admitted  Heywood  to  an  earlier  knowledge  of  the  beaaty  cl 
her  frank  and  gentle  nature  that  even  a  &vored  lover  might  bsfi 
gained.  The  spell  was  irresistible.  The  sensitive  and  fiistidioQi 
priest  saw,  or  believed  that  he  saw,  in  the  graceful,  open-hearted  giH 
the  being  who,  had  they  met  when  he  was  fi^ee,  would  have  given  a 
purpose  to  his  life,  and  once  more  he  found  himself  at  enmity  with 
the  world,  with  systems,  and  with  destiny.  It  may  be  that  he  de- 
ceived himself  as  to  the  effect  which  an  earlier  knowledge  of  such  a 
person  as  Lilian  Trevelyan  would  have  worked :  the  subject  is  one 
upon  which  many  men,  whose  conjugal  &te  has  been  settled  fcr 
them,  are  held— especially  by  their  wives — to  delude  themselfei^ 
But  of  the  firm  grasp  which  Hey  wood's  regard  for  Lilian  took,  and 
maintained  upon  his  heart,  there  could  be  no  doubt  Of  the  nstire 
of  his  affection  for  her  he  could  hardly  have  ffiven  any  aocoont. 
There  were  times,  indeed,  especially  when  he  had  just  mingled  in  the 
world,  had  seen  success  the  reward  of  boldness,  and  life's  prises  fidl 
to  those  who  had  courage  to  claim  them,  that  he  would  resolve  upos 
some  half-romantic  scheme  for  the  future.  What  wild  visions  he 
might  at  these  times  entertain  of  renouncing  his  vows,  and  seekinc^ 
with  Lilian,  his  fortune  in  some  distant  land,  it  matters  little.  VTiU 
thought  and  solitude  came  hack  the  old  spirit,  and  he  found  himaalf 
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again  lingering  near  the  beautiful  girl — ^felt  himself  as  ever  subject 
to  the  witchery  of  her  loveliness,  ofher  voice,  of  her  gentleness ;  but 
all  plans  and  purposes  faded  away  in  her  presence,  and  he  was  con- 
tent to  dream  away  his  hours  in  half- reserved,  half-repining  adoration. 

These  relations  endured  long ;  and  while  Lilian  passed  from  fragile 
girlhood  into  the  fuller  beauty  of  a  woman,  the  priest  watched  her 
progress  with  a  restless  and  self-tormenting  interest  As  the  charms 
of  her  form  and  of  her  mind  developed,  Heywood  became  less  and 
less  happy  in  their  contemplation.  It  needed  no  presentiment  to 
warn  him,  that  every  day  which  added  to  her  attractions  brought 
nearer  the  time  when  unfettered  admirers  would  join  him  in  his  idol- 
atry. He  had  Owned  to  a  secret,  selfish  pleasure,  in  the  thought  that  the 
unsuccessful  issue  of  the  struggle  for  Aspen  Court  might  diminish  the 
number  of  such  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  unportioned  heiress ; 
and  then  this  scanty  consolation  was  wrested  from  nim  by  the  recol- 
lection, that  while  a  few  only  might  aspire  to  the  heiress  of  Aspen,  a 
beautiful  girl,  undowered,  finds  many  suitors  who  approach  her  on 
even  terms.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  higher  class  or  Catholic  fami- 
lies, in  England,  limited  the  circle  in  which  the  Trevelyans  moved ; 
but  before  the  adverse  decision  of  the  law,  there  had  not  been  want- 
ing overtures  for  alliance — overtures  made,  not  in  vulgar  match- 
making style,  but  after  the  custom  of  that  dignified  class,  and  with 
the  graceful  and  measured  approach  which  might  befit  courtly  nego- 
tiation. This,  indeed,  favored  Heywood  ;  for  as  the  director  to  the 
little  family,  his  power  was  absolute ;  and  though  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  in  all  his  proceedings  he  was  but  consulting  the  interest  of 
his  ward,  he  contrived,  with  private  satisfaction  to  himself^  to  cause 
the  rejection  of  more  than  one  proposal  which  might  well  have  been 
entertained.  Lilian's  heart  having  been  unscathed,  she  not  only  bore 
her  friend  no  ill-will  for  thus  standing  between  herself  and  an  alli- 
ance, but  even  felt  thankful  to  him  for  relieving  her  from  the  neces- 
sity of  its  consideration  ;  and  never  were  the  relations  between  Hey- 
wood and  Lilian  more  cordial  than  after  his  apprising  her  that  any 
such  proposition  was  withdrawn.  The  cheerful  archness  of  her  man- 
ner, upon  such  occasions,  and  the  merry  glances  with  which  she  in- 
timated her  approbation  of  what  he  had  done,  produced  a  mingled 
sensation  of  sell-reproach  and  of  something  approaching  to  hope,  in 
the  bosom  of  Heywood.     But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last 

The  fortunes  of  the  family  having  altered,  Heywood  had  a  different 
game  to  play.  During  the  residence  of  Lilian  and  her  uncle  in  Mr. 
Mardyke's  house  at  Lynfield,  several  acquaintances  were  formed,  and 
a  marriage  for  Lilian  could  have  been  easily,  and  not  disadvanta- 
geeu.«»ly,  arranged.  But  Cyprian  Heywood,  with  his  sensitiveness  per- 
haps a'  little  aroused  to  irritation  by  the  change  of  circumstances,  had 
10  little  hesitation  in  exerting  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  satire  upon 

10 
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all  new-comen  whom  he  suspected  of  harboring  matrimonial  views, 
that  they  speedily  abandoned  a  field  where  the  fight  was  all  up-hilL 
Marvellously  little  chance  had  the  amiable  efibrts  of  a  common-place 
young  genUeman  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  Lilian  Trevelyao, 
while  the  relentless  priest  sat  in  the  same  roooL  The  pretender's 
mental  resources  were  overhauled  with  the  least  possible  ceremony, 
his  gentle  witticisms  were  martyred,  and  his  gentler  compliments  vic- 
timized, and,  in  short,  the  situation  was  made  so  especially  disagree- 
able to  him,  that  he  had  rarely  the  courage  to  essay  it  again.  Uey- 
wood  was  almost  rude — had  he  not  been  a  clergyman,  his  conduct 
would  have  been  quite  rude ;  but  he  drove  away  the  suitors,  and 
cared  nothing  for  conventionalities.  Bernard  Carlyon  never  knew 
the  debt  he  owed  to  the  mesL 

The  poor  white  uncle,  Eustace,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  no  condition 
to  understand  the  conduct  of  Hey  wood.  The  stricken,  shattered  man, 
had  little  thought  but  for  the  penances  and  prayers  in  which  his 
diseased  mind  found  occupation,  if  not  repose.  Even  when  in  the 
possession  of  his  limited  faculties,  he  would,  however,  have  seen 
little  more  than  he  saw  while  thus  prostrated  and  feeble,  for  his  intel- 
lect, from  his  youth  upwards,  had  served  him  but  grudgingly.  Hey- 
wood's  ascendency  over  him  was  now  absolute,  and  he  would  have 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  his  frieod. 
That  Lilian  should  not  be  aware  that  the  priest  regarded  her  with 
warm  affection,  wa%  of  course,  impossible,  and  equally  so,  that  a  na- 
ture like  hers  should  not  repay  such  affection  with  childlike  trust  and 
womanlike  gratitude.  But  no  key  had  as  yet  been  furnished  to  her 
wherewith  she  could  unlock  any  deeper  mystery. 

Then,  as  we  have  seen,  came  the  hour  and  the  man, — the.  rescue 
from  the  robbers,  and  the  love  of  Bernard  Carlyon. 

Cyprian  Hey  wood  never  deceived  himself  as  to  the  position  of 
affairs.  He  knew,  even  earlier  than  Lilian  herself,  that  she  had  given 
away  her  heart  IJe  speedily  appreciated  Bernard  Carlyon,  ,j«id 
though  unable  to  restrain  his  own  antagonistic  temper,  or  to  curb  his 
violence  of  satire  and  sarcasm,  he  felt  at  once  that  these  wea^ns 
were  idle  as  against  the  new  enemy.  Something  more  than  words 
was  wanted  in  the  lutte  with  Bernard.  And  the  priest  had  tried 
more.  Seeking  artfully  to  lower  Carlyon  in  his  own  esteem,  and 
to  discourage  him  from  the  attempt  to  win  Lilian,  Hey  wood,  on  the 
other  hand,  held  out  hopes  of  the  prize,  to  be  obtained  by  means 
which  would  compromise  and  iiiin  his  rival.  BafiSed — less  by  Ber- 
nard's intellect,  than  by  the  instinct  supplied  to  him  by  an  earnest 
and  honorable  love — he  set  himself  upon  Carlyon's  traces^  and  was 
more  fortunate.  The  repute  of  few  men,  whose  private  lives  are 
watched  by  a  vigilant  and  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  whose  doings  are 
explained  by  the  glossary  of  his  malice,  will  not  tarnish  under  such 
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exposure.  Bernard  was  ambitious  and  proud  of  his  success,  and  his 
pursuits  frequently  placed  him  in  paths,  where  either  a  very  high 
principle,  or  a  very  cold  nature,  can  enable  a  man  to  walk  quite  up- 
rightly. He  was  also  guilty  of  the  one  offence,  which  (like  that  of 
intoxication,  in  the  celebrated  Eastern  story)  leads  to  so  many  more 
— he  was  young,     Heywood's  vigilance  was  not  entirely  unrewarded. 

But  time  passed,  and  pressed.  Bernard  Carlyon,  despite  all  obsta- 
cles, was  making  his  way.  He  had  prospered  in  official  life,  and  had 
already  attained  an  enviable  position.  And  having  made  friends,  he 
had  also  achieved  the  more  difficult  task  of  keeping  them,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  received  service  at  their  hands.  His  situation 
entitled  him,  without  indiscretion,  to  ask  the  hand  of  Lilian,  and  the 
priest  was  well  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  asked  in  vain.  One 
desperate  effort,  made  by  Heywood  in  a  moment  of  unusual  determi- 
nation, has  been  recorded.  It  was  when  stung  by  a  complication  of 
annoyances,  angry  with  Carlyon,  for  his  worldly  success,  envious  even 
that  he  should  have  gained  the  stage  laurels,  and  especially  incensed 
at  the  pleasure  Lilian  could  not  conceal  at  reading  (as,  despite  Hey- 
wood's  precautions,  she  incessantly  did)  of  the  onward  and  upward 
progress  of  her  lover ;  the  priest  with  no  great  tact,  for  he  was  fear- 
fully in  earnest,  sought,  by  revealing  to  Lilian  Trevelyan  certain  pas- 
sages in  Bemard^s  life,  to  crush  her  faith  in  him,  and  to  wound  her  wo- 
manly pride.  How,  but  for  his  over-zeal,  he  might  have  injured 
Bernard's  chances,  we  need  not  consider.  By  ingeniously  coupling 
what  had  come  under  Lilian's  notice  at  the  theatre  and  elsewhere, 
with  statements  of  his  own  as  to  Bernard's  worthlessness,  he  did  suc- 
ceed in  alarming  and  grieving  the  loving  girl.  But  not  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  woman's  heart,  innocence,  unknowingly,  pre- 
served love  from  harm.  The  purity  of  Lilian's  mind,  utterly  un- 
taught in  worldliness,  refused  to  accept  or  to  comprehend  the  worst 
phase  in  which  Heywood  sought  to  picture  the  conduct  of  Bernard. 
The  malice  of  the  priest  would  have  done  much,  but  his  love  for  Lili- 
an partook  so  much  of  veneration,  that  not  even  his  hate  for  Carlyon 
could  lead  him  to  dare  an  outrage  to  her  modest  nature ;  and  it  was 
with  a  species  of  despair  that  he  saw  his  tactics  failing,  and  his  charffes, 
as  understood  by  Lilian,  melting  away  into  noting  more  than  what 
a  loving  woman  must  feel,  and  a  proud  woman  may  pardon.  Here, 
again,  Bernard  was  better  helped  than  he  deserved  to  be,  and  so  we 
all  are  where  women  are  concerned. 

Then  Hejrwood,  suddenly  abandoning  his  original  scheme  of  break- 
ing the  link  between  Lilian  and  Carlyon  by  establishing  the  un worthi- 
ness of  the  latter,  took  a  higher  ground,  and  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
Lilian's  affection  for  himself  and  confidence  in  his  wisdom.  In  tones 
of  gravity  and  intensity  which  he  was  little  accustomed  to  use,  he 
implored  her  to  refuse  her  hand  to  Carlyon.    He  ur^^  Ui<^  Vastv^sc^ 
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of  their  different  reli^ons ;  and  in  answer  to  the  tearfbl  pleadings  of 
the  poor  girl,  that  Bernard  had  promised  to  conform  to  her  feith,  the 
priest  drew  a  sad  and  not  an  untruthful  picture  of  the  kind  of  religion 
to  be  expected  from  one  who  apostatized  at  the  bidding  of  passion. 
Lastly,  he  reminded  her  of  a  certain  curse,  to  which  once  before,  it 
may  be  remembered,  he  alluded ;  he  had  extorted  it,  one  night,  in  a 
moment  of  insane  excitement,  from  the  trembling  Eustace  Trevelyan, 
and  it  was  launched  against  any  interdicted  marriage,  and  he  solemn- 
ly, almost  menacingly  demanded  whether,  for  the  sake  of  an  unworthy 
worldly  liking,  she  would  expose  herself  to  the  anger  of  the  church 
and  of  her  Ood. 

Was  it  strange,  that,  educated  as  Lilian  had  been  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  but  one  religion,  that  of  her  &thers — agitated  by  thoughts 
which,  though  far  short  of  what  Heywood  had  designed,  wounded 
and  hurt  her — and  appalled  by  the  imposing  manner  of  Heywood,  to 
whom  his  own  excitement  lent  dignity,  and  whose  tones  spoke  of  the 
most  awful  of  human  terrors — the  gentle  Lilian  Trevelyan  should 
have  turned  from  him  in  kn  agony  of  tears,  and,  dropping  wildly  be- 
fore a  consecrated  image  that  was  at  hand,  have  implored  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  bury  her  sorrow  in  a  convent  ? 

Heywood  had  gained  much,  and  ere  long,  Lilian  was  brought  up 
to  London  under  Uie  care  of  Mr.  Mardyke,  to  remain  at  Lily  Nook 
until  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made  for  her  reception  into 
a  religious  establishment  of  the  highest  kind,  whose  titled  superior 
was  not  unreasonably  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  adding  so  choice  a 
flower  to  the  garden  of  heaven.  It  was  on  her  way  to  London  that 
the  carriages  in  which  Lilian  and  Bernard  were  travelling,  passed, 
and  the  future  nun  met  her  lover's  glance  without  a  smile.  He, 
could  he  have  desired  revenge,  would  have  had  it  in  beholding  the 
agitation  which  astonished  Mardyke,  thenceforth,  and  until  their 
journey  enHed. 

But  there  is  a  homely  saying,  that  a  game  is  not  won  until  it  is 
lost  It  was  still  Carlyon^s  turn  to  play,  and  the  scene  at  Lily  Nook 
ensued.  The  priestly  cobwebs,  so  ingeniously  spun,  were  all  brushed 
away  by  the  lover's  hand,  and  into  two  little  words-— TVtMt  me — was 
condensed  the  whole  history  of  Heywood's  overthrow. 

From  that  time  Lilian's  character  assumed  a  new  aspect  She  be- 
came silent,  almost  reserved,  though  always  gentle,  but  she  manifest- 
ed a  firmness  previously  unknown  to  her.  She  signified  to  Mr.  Hey- 
wood, and  to  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  Heartsease, 
that  she  had  reconsidered  her  wish  to  enter  that  establishment,  and 
would  defer  doing  so  for  a  year.  No  expostulations,  entreaties,  or 
threats  (for  Heywood^a  Xi^rn^T  more  than  once  broke  bounds,  and 
even  the  scolding  Mard^V<ft  w^'^^ajM^  \ft  ^'Ssx  ^^Nofij^ W  w<j  becoming 

V  oould  Bway  ker  from  W  ^^^^y*^    ^^jy^cv«si  ^^w^^m^ka.  \b. 
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a  moment  of  anger,  for  which  he  was  almost  immediately  afterwards 
stricken  with  remorse,  he  signified  his  desire  that  Eustace  and  his 
niece  should  not  remain  at  Lily  Nook ;  and  though  Hey  wood  contriyed 
to  steel  himself  against  the  mild  look  with  which  Miss  Trevelyan  im- 
mediately assented  to  wishes  he  had  a  right  to  express,  he  retracted 
and  apologized  in  a  letter  of  penitence,  which  brought  a  kind  reply, 
but  Lilian  and  her  uncle  depaited.    They  returned  to  Lynfield. 

You  have  perhaps  given  Carlyon  credit  for  discovering  Heywood's 
secret  ?  It  was  Lilian,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  her  lover.  Something 
— it  was  a  trifle,  no  doubt — ^had  betrayed  the  truth  to  her,  and  in  an 
instant  the  history  of  past  years  shone  out  with  a  strange  unwel- 
come lustre.  The  key  to  the  mystery  was  in  her  hand,  and  she 
passed  it  to  Bernard  Carlyon. 

And  thus  the  interview  at  the  Grovemment  office  came  to  condnde 
as  we  have  seen,  and  thus  the  riddle  to  be  read. 


m*^ 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

"  THB  OLD  MOLE.** 

^  I  DO  not  think  that  we  can  discuss  my  client's  affairs  with  any 
great  advantage,  Bernard,^  said  Mr.  Molesworth,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, a  few  hours  after  the  interview  between  the  former  and 
Hey  wood.  ^  While  you  used  to  come  into  this  room  as  my  confi- 
dential clerk,  it  was  all  very  well ;  but  now  you  are  a  great  man  in 
your  way,  and  a  government  official,  and  as  our  relations  are  altered, 
BO  must  our  communications  be.     No  offence  to  you,  of  course." 

^Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,"  said  Bernard,  *'and  I  should 
be  acting  imwarrantably  in  asking  a  continuance  of  any  confidence 
you  may  have  reposed  in  me — voluntarily."  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  that  Molesworth  might  take  in  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  then  proceeded.  ^  But,  if  I  ask  your  advice,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  you  will  refuse  it  to  me." 

^  It  strikes  me  that  you  are  quite  capable  of  judging  for  yourself^ 
Bernard,  upon  any  matter  on  which  it  would  suit  you  to  consult  me," 
returned  his  former  instructor.     "And,  in  truth,  you  do  not  come 
here  to-day  for  any  advice  regarding  yourself^  but  for  the  materials  <:^ 
A  consolatory  letter  to  your  friend  Mre,  "WWxmXo^  ? 

"J  Bjud  at  once,  that  from  informal\oii  1  \i«A  xfec«vN^— ^ 
"  Thepe,  don't  talk  like  a  poUcemau,  B^n^^.    ^^>a^  "^^^ 
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told  that  something  is  going  on  which  may  disturb  the  Wilmslows  in 
their  tenancy  of  Aspen  Court  You  remember  a  little  talk  which  you 
and  I  had  in  this  room  a  good  while  ago,  and  you  think  that  the 
knowledge  you  had  just  then  gained  entitles  you  to  ask  any  thing 
more  that  I  can  tell  you.  Well,  we  may  think  differently  about  that^ 
But  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  if  you  like  to  have  it" 

^^  Willingly,'*  said  Oarlyon,  who  had  determined  to  behaye  in  an 
exenoplary  manner  upon  this  occasion. 

**  Well,  then,  marry  one  of  the  Miss  Wilmslows.  You  need  not 
look  surprised.  I  admit  that  it  is  no  business  of  a  solicitor  to  be  a 
match-maker  for  his  clients,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and 
I  feel  myself  justified  in  making  one  in  the  present  case.  You  are 
an  eligible  young  man  enough — a  fact  which,  of  course,  you  know 
better  than  I  can  tell  you, — and  you  would  be  acceptable  to  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  as  you  also  know." 

^Without  going  into  that  question,"  said  Carlyon,  laughing,  ^I 
may  be  allowed  to  extract  from  your  suggestion  the  consohition  you 
•poke  of." 

"  Deuce  you  may !     Why  f 

"  Because  I  am  certain,  Mr.  Molesworth,  that  your  friendlineas  for 
me  would  prevent  your  proposing  to  me  a  disadvantageoua  marriage. 
The  inheritance  of  the  young  ladies  is  safe." 

^  Very  well ;  very  well,  indeed,  Bernard.  Then  a  beautiful  and 
amiable  young  lady,  if  she  happen  to  have  no  landed  property,  is  a 
bad  match  for  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Bernard,  whose  heart  instantly  hinted  the  name  of 
Lilian,  *^  but  I  have  a  right  to  expect,  at  your  hands,  as  good  treat- 
ment as  you  showed  to  Mr.  Henry  Wilmslow." 

Here  the  lawyer  inteijected  a  curse  upon  Mr.  Henry  Wilmslow, 
which  was  not  exactly  an  answer ;  but  Carlyon  accepted  it,  like  a 
sensible  man,  and  madd  it  an  excuse  for  producing  Henry's  letter,  and 
asking  whether  he  had  better  reply. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Molesworth,  taking  some  money  out  of  that  fatal 
drawer  of  which  Wilmslow  made  mention  in  the  scene  at  Clement's 
Inn.  **  Here  are  twenty  pounds.  Send  it  as  from  yourself;  it  will  be 
a  delicate  attention  to  your  proposed  &ther-in-laii:.  For  half  the 
money  he  would  send  you  his  sanction  to  your  marrying  all  his 
daughters  at  once." 

^  But,  as  I  am  not  a  Mormon,"  said  Bernard,  ^  I  would  rather  de- 
cline the  negotiation." 

*^  I  am  quite  serious  in  the  advice  I  give  you  about  taking  one  of 
those  girls,  Bernard "  said  Molesworth.     **  I  should  have  counseUed 
you  to  marry  the  eldest  daw^^et^lw  «ti  ^^^\.  d».u^hter,  unlike  an 
eidest  son  is  generally  tke\>^tInftTc^Q«c  Q>l\5BaSKCDL^^\\w^^«sai^^^ 
baa  reached  me  about  a  ^tefewi^  lox  ^^  xv«.v~«v\  ^^xj.  ^^\ 
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Well,  Kate  is  rather  young,  but  she  is  more  womanly  than  most  giria 
at  her  age,  and  another  year,  with  the  dignity  of  an  engagement  oon- 
atantly  upon  the  lady's  mind,  will  make  her  very  presentable.'^ 

^  We  need  not  discuss  the  matter  longer,"  said  Carlyon,  with  whom 
a  certain  consciousness,  to  which  allusion  has  more  than  once  been 
made,  prevented  his  hearing  Kate  Wilnislow's  name  without  a  self- 
reproach, — a  gentle  one,  you  may  be  sure,  for  men  set  leniently  in 
judgment  upon  themselves  for  having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  en- 
courage the  hopes  of  women.  ^  I  know  that  you  have  really  my 
welfare  in  view,  and  therefore  it  is  right  to  say  that  any  matrimonial 
intentions  I  may  have  point  in  another  direction.'' 

*^  Where  9"  exclaimed  Molesworth,  with  a  &ce  suddenly  assuming  a 
stem  look,  and  with  a  "voice  of  anger. 

It  was  certainly  not  the  tone  in  which  one  gentleman  would  ask 
information  of  another,  with  the  reasonable  hope  of  receiving  a  cour- 
teous answer.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the  manner — was  it  evi- 
dent earnestness — which  made  Bernard  disregard  the  mdenest,  and 
reply,  in  extreme  surprise — 

"  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  person — " 

^  Then  it  is  time  I  should  cease  to  be  so,**  continued  Molesworth. 
^  Who  is  it,  I  ask  you  ?"  he  added,  almost  menacingly. 

**  You  must  pardon  my  not — ^" 

^  I  pardon  nothing !"  thundered  Molesworth.  "'  The  name,  I  aak 
you,  once  more." 

^  You  have  reminded  me  of  our  changed  relations,  Mr.  Molesworth," 
aaid  Carlyon,  now  recovering  himself,  and  rising.  "  It  is  for  me,  in 
turn,  to  remind  you  that  I  am  not  to  be  questioned  against  my 
will." 

Molesworth  started  to  his  feet,  and  laid  a  large,  strong  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Bernard,  who  seemed  about  to  retire.  Detaining 
Carlyon  thus,  he  gazed  earnestly  and  with  a  knitted  brow,  upon  the 
face  of  the  younger  man,  and  though  his  grasp  was  firm,  his  body 
swayed  with  agitation.  So  singular  a  manifestation  on  the  part  of 
the  usually  impassive  lawyer,  not  only  astonished  but  alarmed  Carlyon, 
who  had  a  theory  of  his  own  about  the  tendency  of  reserved  men  to 
madness.  He  bore  the  grip  of  Molesworth  with  perfect  patience,  and 
with  sudden  and  sorrowful  conviction  that  the  brain  of  his  instructor 
had  been  overtasked. 

^Then  you  will  not  tell  me  who  it  is  that  you  mean  to  many, 
Bernard  f  said  Molesworth,  in  an  accent  so  much  more  gentle,  not 
only  than  his  last  angry  tones,  but  than  his  ordinary  hard  voice,  that 
Carlyon  was  touched. 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  my  keeping  the  aecr^t^"  Vi<sf  t^^'^\s&^^^> 
**  but  jou  surprise  me  by  the  way  in  w\i\c3:i  'jo^i  «»  ^  ops^as*^ 
which  can  have  so  little  interef^t  for  vou.'" 
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"That  is  true,^  said  Molesworth,  removing  his  hand,  but  not 
hastily,  from  Carljon's  shoulder,  "  and  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
ray  abruptness." 

Undoubtedly  it  was  right  that  he  should  beg  pardon,  anH  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  way  he  said  this,  which  made  Carlyon  feel  that 
he  should  like  to  beg  pardon  for  having  caused  the  excitement  he  had 
witnessed.  Molesworth  looked  earnestly  at  him  for  a  few  momenta, 
and  then  said,  resuming  his  seat — 

^  You  have  no  intention  of  immediate  marriage  IT 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Bernard. 

"  As  regards  Aspen  Court,"  said  Molesworth,  suddenly  abandoniog 
the  previous  subject,  "  you  know  how  the  title  lies.  The  folks  who 
lost  the  game  think  that  they  have  another  chance.  Are  you  a  gam- 
bler ?"  he  demanded,  abruptly. 

"  No.    I  hate  any  thinff  in  which  chance  can  beat  skilL" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it — very  glad.  But  you  know  what  false 
cards  are.  When  the  right  time  comes,  and  the  fraudulent  card  is 
laid  down,  the  cheat's  hand  and  the  cards  under  it  are  sometimes 
nailed  to  the  table.  That  is  all  I  can  say  to  you  about  the  people 
whom  you  and  I  beat  Mrs.  Wilmslow  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
them." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  did  not  suppose  she  had  any  thing  to  ap- 
prehend from  open  enemies.  I  have  only  glimpses  and  guesses  as  to 
what  is  going  on,  but,  to  speak  quite  frankly — ^ 

''*•  Pray  do  so  to  me,  Bernard,  upon  all  occasions." 

"  It  is  known  that  Lord  Rookbury  desires  to  have  the  estate." 

"  The  day  he  takes  possession,  I  will  give  you  Rookton  Woods." 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  add  that  he  is  known  to  be  in  commu- 
nication with  yourself." 

'*  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  He  is  a  very  bad  old  fellow,  but  he  is 
going  to  make  his  way  into  my  good  graces  by  giving  me  some 
trumpery  manorial  business,  and  his  name  will  look  as  well  on  a  tin 
box  as  many  names  which  you  read  on  that  row.  What  he  may  in- 
tend to  do  with  me  is  his  own  business.  I  only  renew  to  you  my 
pledge  as  to  Rookton  Woods." 

**  lou  know,  of  course,  the  sorrow  which  has  come  upon  Mrt 
Wilmslow,  about  poor  Amy  ?" 

"  Better,  perhaps,  than  yourself  although  you  were  present  at  the 
scene  which  led  to  my  driving  that  scoundrel  out  of  the  country." 
And  Molesworth,  finding  that  Carlyon  was  unacquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  visit,  and  the  cnarge  of  forgery, 
briefly  enlightened  Bernard  as  to  the  flight  of  Henry ;  upon  the  real 
history  of  which  He^ra,  \\.  \?»  ii^edleas  to  say,  the  Ambassador  had 
not  been  very  precise,  \u  vjn\AXi^  \Ki  Q^wVjvsji.  <<i\:w  NJo^vi,  daijarture  of 
the  Jatter,  Moleswortii  &\ioo\l  \i\Tci  \q«ct^^  Vj  SJsaa  >a»5A^-^\^  -s^,  ^v 
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dial  pressure,  whicli  we  mention  only  because  it  was  so  utterly  un- 
like the  strong  manifestation  of  intense  regard  which  he  sometimes 
deemed  it  desirable  to  put  forth  in  taking  leave  of  valuable  clients. 
The  last  thing  he  said  was — 

"  Now  go  and  write  your  consolatory  letter  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow." 

Bernard  had  meditated  writing  to  her,  and  on  his  way  back  to  the 
Salvages  and  Contingencies,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  concocting 
a  few  sentences,  by  which  he  might'  gracefully  introduce  the  subject 
But,  as  usually  happens,  his  pains  were  thrown  away,  for  his  writing 
became  not  only  a  thing  not  requiring  excuse,  but  a  thing  absolutely 
demanded.  He  found  on  his  desk,  among  the  afternoon  letters,  one 
from  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  in  which  the  visit  of  Lord  Rookbury,  and  his 
allegations  about  Molesworth,  were  described  by  poor  Jane,  and  Car- 
lyon  was  entreated  to  afford  her  any  information  in  his  power. 

"'  She  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enemy,  and  nothing  from  Lord 
Rookbury,"  said  Bernard,  recalhng  the  interview  from  whiqk^e  had 
just  come.  "'  But  has  she  any  thing  to  fear  from  Molesw<^th  him- 
self?" How  p^naciously,  he  thought,  had  the  earl  been  working 
at  Wilmslow,  to  extract  such  information  as  he  had  procured.  And 
how  much  did  that  come  to,  he  next  considered.  Was  the  whole 
attempt  upon  Mrs.  Wilmslow  a  device  to  draw  out  more  from  her  ? 
And — were  letters  safe  ?  Jane'a  had  been  stopped  before — and  what 
could  not  a  rich,  determined  man  do  with  a  cross-country  post-bag  ? 
All  this  passed  very  rapidly  through  Carlyon's  mind,  and  he  came  to 
a  decision  as  to  the  transmission  of  his  answer.  But  what  should  he 
,say  ?  Could  he  give  poor  sorrowing  Jane  such  assurances  as  he  de- 
sired ?  He  would  not  for  the  world  give  her  false  comfort,  and  yet 
all  that  he  could  truthfully  say  was,  that  he  believed  in  the  honest 
intentions  of  a  lawyer  who  had  her  in  his  power. 

Partly  from  training,  partly  from  nature,  Bernard  was,  we  know, 
distrustiiil  of  his  fellow-men — too  distrustful,  taking  the  average  of 
mankind,  if  not  so,  taking  the  respective  circles  which  surround  an 
attorney's  office,  or  a  public  department  Profession  and  sentiment, 
he  had  accustomed  himself  to  believe  the  varnish  of  humbug,  and  he 
had  equally  set  himself  against  the  sham  candor  which  affects  to  dis- 
card profession  and  sentiment  It  was  difficult  to  say  in  what  man 
Bernard  trusted  at  first  sight — almost  as  difficult  as  to  find  him  at 
first  sight  distrusting  a  woman.  Specially  we  are  aware  that  he  had 
his  own  reasons  for  knowing  that  Molesworth  could,  upon  occasion, 
prove  himself  as  hollow  in  word  as  in  deed.  Yet,  after  the  interview 
of  that  day,  Carlyon  sat  down  to  write  to  Jane  Wilmslow,  and  with- 
out a  guarded  phrase  or  a  qualified  assurance,  expressed  to  her  &cl 
instinctive  and  unhesitating  belief  that  MoVcktjotVV  n?^s^  Vfc^  ^xnrs^^ 
and  that  those  who  accused  him  of  meditat^iig  Ue^rfSckfeTj  N««t^  ^^^ 
telres  plotten.     The  letter  was  a  cordia\  aaA  geAvctwa  o\i^^  *^^  ^^Bssa- 

10* 
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which  Bernard,  deeming  few  folks  worthy  to  receive  such  at  his  hand, 
seldom  wrote,  giving  bis  habitual  correspondents  far  more  readable 
and  amusing  matter.  The  letter  came  straight  from  his  heart  Yet 
what  bad  Molesworth  done  to  sanction  such  a  letter  ?  Simply  be- 
haved very  rudely  and  strangely  to  Carlyon. 

But  could  Carlyon  have  foreseen  what  would  be  the  result  of  wri- 
ting such  a  letter,  he  would  have  considered  a  little  longer  about  it 
For,  having  completed  it,  he — to  the  further  detriment  of  the  public 
service — ^indited  another  letter,  designed  to  evade  any  evil  intentions 
which  he  thought  it  possible  his  friend  Lord  Rookbury,  or  his  friend 
Hey  wood,  or  some  of  their  friends  respectively,  might  have  upon  the 
Aspen  Court  post-bag. 

He  inclosed  the  letter  to  Lilian  Trevelyan,  at  Lynfield,  intimating 
to  that  young  lady  that  she  was  to  read  it,  as  it  would  keep  her  com- 
pletely informed  of  every  thing  connected  with  himself  (sundry  affec- 
tionate assurances  not  material  to  the  story  here  intervening),  and 
that  she  was  then  to  dispatch  it  privately  and  safely  to  Aspen  Court, 
so  privately  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Mardyke,  and  so  safely 
that  the  messenger  was  to  intrust  it  to  no  hands  but  those  of  Mrs. 
Wilmslow.  And  Lilian  duly  received  the  letter.  We  record  the 
&ct,  not  in  any  unworthy  spirit  of  scoff  against  a  national  establish- 
ment, which  really  delivers  our  letters  very  often  (considering  how 
little  its  way  of  rewarding  its  subordinates  entitles  it  to  expect  faith- 
ful service),  but  because  it  is  desirable  for  the  reader  to  know  that 
such  was  the  case. 


#•» 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


LirTLE    ANQELA's    HISTORY. 


While  that  letter  is  on  its  way,  let  us  look  back  to  the  bed  in  St 
Vitus's  Hospital,  and  to  the  fortunes  of  the  individual  in  whom  the 
occupant  of  that  uneasy  couch  may  be  supposed  to  be  most  int6^ 
ested. 

Paul  Chequerbent  gradually  recovered.     His  age  and  constitution 

f)romised  a  more  rapid  convalescence  from  a  mere  flesh  wound ;  but 
le  had  lived  that  land  of  life,  wasteful  of  vital  energy,  and  yet  not 
brightened  by  the  excitement  of  pleasure,  which  tells  most  unfavor- 
ably  upon  the  frame,  and  renders  prostration  a  rapid  work.  Exoeai 
without  enjoyment  \ft  nol  otA^  \)ti^  xcici^  %Ardld  and  mooking  of  foUia^ 
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but  the  mo6t  destructive  to  mind  and  body.  And  this,  for  some  time 
previously  to  the  wild  beast  encounter,  bad  characterized  PauFs  sul- 
len and  solitary  existence.  Needy,  disappointed,  discouraged,  he  had 
felt  that  every  thing  was  against  him ;  and  lacking  the  moral  cour- 
age to  bear  up  against  such  odds,  he  had  resigned  himself,  unmr 
ciously  enough,  to  that  most  unwholesome  condition  of  things,  when 
our  being  seems  at  once  turbid  and  sta^ant  It  was  well  for  Paul 
that  the  demoralizing  process  was  brought  roughly  to  a  stand-still  by 
the  teeth  of  Mr.  Penkridge's  hyena. 

But  we  are  very  desirous  Uiat  our  Paul  should  not  be  thought 
worse  than  he  was,  and  we  recur  with  some  pleasure  to  his  good  and 
gentlemanly  behavior  when  ipisited  in  the  hospital  by  the  Lady  Anna. 
Paul's  old  honorable  and  manly  instincts  awakened,  and  instead  of 
uttering  complaints  and  reproaches,  or  of  seeking  to  induce  his  young 
and  frank-hearted  friend  to  compromise  her  prospects  by  any  renewal 
of  their  intimacy,  he  received  her  visit  with  gratitude,  but  abstained 
both  from  any  demonstration  of  other  feeling,  and  from  any  entreaty 
that  she  would  repeat  a  charity  which  might  displease  her  &ther. 
And  therefore  we  are  glad  to  write  that  he  got  better  of  his  wound, 
and  that  the  medical  authorities  of  St.  Vitu^s  ultimately  sanctioned 
his  removal — effected  by  our  handsbme  friend  Mrs.  Sellinffer — to  a 
cheerful  little  lodging  at  Islington,  which  Angela  was  decking  and 
decorating,  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability,  up  to  the  moment  the  cab 
containing  Paul  and  the  Junonian  dancing-mistress  entered  the  street, 
though  she  effected  her  escape  through  the  garden,  and  up  the 
back  lane  fwent  off  R.  U.  E.,  as  she  herself  laughinglv  said),  before  the 
arrival  of  tne  invalid.  Mrs.  Sellinger  charged  herself  with  taking  care 
of  him,  and  fulfilled  her  charge  with  great  fidelity.  Nay,  she  man- 
aged one  important  matter  for  Paul,  m  a  way  which  we  would  not 
have  mentioned  were  it  not  that  it  was  highly  to  her  credit  For 
Paul,  who  was  learning  to  get  rid  of  his  habit  of  mystification,  and 
out  of  whom  (to  speak  Clerkenwellic^)  the  swagger  had  been  pretty 
well  taken  by  the  hospital,  frankly  admitted  to  her  that  at  present  he 
was  without  funds.  Mrs.  Sellinger,  foreseeing  this  revelation,  pre- 
tended to  be  very  thoughtful,  and  looked  into  the  glass,  and  out  of 
window,  as  if  considering  with  all  her  might  what  could  be  done. 
At  last,  with  much  hesitation,  and  fear  that  she  was  counselling  Paul 
to  new  extravagances,  she  told  him  that  there  certainly  tocu  a  gentle- 
man who  took  private  lessons  of  her,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
money-lender,  and,  if  Paul  liked,  she  would  see  if  any  thing  could  be 
done  in  that  quarter.  It  was  a  shocking  thing  to  raise  money  in  that 
way,  but  she  knew  that  Paul  would  be  unhappy  at  the  thought  of 
being  in  a  lodging  without  resources  (though  for  that  matter  the  land- 
lady was  a  particular  friend  of  her  own,  and  only  too  happy  to  trust 
her  friend) ;  and  then,  as  ha  was  going  to  be  steady  a?^  \si^;»^^isss^^^ 
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guch  a  shift,  for  the  moment,  might  be  pardonable ;  with  much  other 
considerate,  womanly  comforting  of  the  kind.  The  result  was  that  the 
next  day  she  arrived,  quite  delighted — the  money-lending  pupil  had 
fortunately  come  on  the  preceding  night,  though  it  was  not  the  time 
for  his  regular  lesson — he  had  been  quite  willing  to  lend,  and  would 
even  take  PauPs  promissory-note,  without  any  other  security.  Mr. 
Chequerbent  lookea  so  imutterably  surprised  at  this  instance  of  human 
superstition,  that  Mrs.  Sellinger  feared  he  would  begin  to  disbelieve 
her  story,  so  with  great  presence  of  mind  she  artfully  added  that  her 
friend  was  like  the  rest  of  them,  and  must  have  his  interest  This 
reassured  Paul,  who  had  thought  the  first  news  too  good  to  be  true. 
Poor  Mrs.  Sellinger  nearly  bowled  herself  out  in  mentioning  the 
amount  of  interest  demanded,  which  she  fixed  so  ridiculously  low  ai 
not  greatly  to  exceed  the  fair  price  of  money  ;  but  Paul  supposed  that 
such  liberality  on  the  usurer's  part  was  an  act  of  friendsnip  to  the 
handsome  negotiator,  and  he  speedily  found  himself  actually  in  pos- 
session of  nearly  fifty  pounds,  which  Mrs.  Sellinger  had  that  mominff 
drawn  out  of  her  bankers.  Not  the  Savings  Bank,  now,  for  Juno  had 
continued  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  instead  of  putting  on  the  old  bon- 
net and  shawl,  as  when  she  used  to  ^  out  and  invest  on  Saturday 
nights,  under  the  direction  of  a  surly  hall-porter,  she  dressed  herself 
in  magnificent  array  for  such  financial  operations,  and  the  British  Bank 
— Scotch  system — was  flavored  with  millefi^urs  long  after  the  polite 
clerk  had  smilingly  returned  her  ^  book,*'  and  bowed  her  to  the  do(v. 
And  who  will  say  that  our  good,  beautiful,  persevering  dancing-mis- 
tress did  not  deserve  all  her  success  \  I  should  like  to  see  a  man  help 
a  friend  as  she  helped  Paul — or,  not  to  ask  what  is  unreasonable — to 
see  him  do  it  with  half  the  promptitude,  and  a  quarter  the  deli- 
cacy. 

Leaving  Paul  to  recruit  his  strength,  and  vow  to  lead  a  worthier 
life,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  read  up  the  ^^  Scottish  Chiefe,"  "  Father- 
less Fanny,"  and  other  novelties  procured  for  him  at  the  little  circu- 
lating library  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  we  will  follow  Angela  (let 
us  call  her  so  while  we  may),  who  had  returned  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, and  waited  to  hear  Mrs.  SellingePs  account  of  how  Paul  was 
going  on,  and  whether  he  was  comfortable,  and  whether  she  could 
get  him  any  thing,  and  so  forth.  Angela  would  not  have  been  con- 
tent to  obtain  this  information  at  second-hand,  but  for  her  fi-iend's 
decided  behavior.  Mrs.  Sellinger  expressly  stipulated  that  Angela 
should  behave  herself  with  discretion,  at  all  events  until  she  knew  ner 
exact  position  in  the  world.  Entertaining  private  opinions  of  her  own 
touching  the  Lord  Rookbuiy,  the  dancing-mistress  (who  had  picked 
up  a  good  many  things  from  the  hundreds  of  Cy mons  whom  ^e  had 
civilized  in  her  time)  disbelieved,  generally,  in  the  honesty  of  the 
taiV%  intentions,  or  the  Uu\k  of  kis  statement  of  Angela's  legitimacy. 
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But^  as  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  was  detennined  that  her  pretty  lit- 
tle friend,  the  actress,  should  do  nothing  to  justify  her  noble  father  in 
convincing  himself  that  she  was  degenerate,  and  a  person  to  be  dis- 
missed with  an  annuity.  So  she  made  Angela  take  befitting  apart- 
ments in  the  house  of  a  couple  of  old  maids,  of  the  sternest  gentility, 
and  insisted  upon  her  living  in  orderly  solitude,  burning  all  her  play- 
books,  and  ringing  the  bell  when  the  fire  wanted  coals,  instead  of 
throwing  them  on  for  herself.  The  merry,  active  little  girl  found  all 
this  very  hard  work,  but  she  felt  Mrs.  Sellin^r  was  reasonable,  and 
she  agreed,  to  bide  her  time  hke  a  lady,  with  a  strong  mental  reser- 
vation in  the  event  of  Paul  Chequerbent  requiring  her  aid. 

Lord  Rookbury  sent  her  money  several  times,  in  letters  without  a 
direction,  but  which  his  confidential  valet  placed  in  her  hands,  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  and  with  the  politest  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
his  lord  as  to  her  health,  and  whether  she  had  any  wish  which  he 
could  gratify.  But  the  earl  signified  no  wish  of  his  own,  for  her 
guidance,  nor  had  he  as  yet  intimated  any  further  intention  of  intro- 
^  ducing  her  into  society.  The  continuance  of  this  probationary  state 
occasionally  made  Angela  incline  to  murmur,  but  Mrs.  Sellinger 
would  see  nothing  in  it  but  the  due  precaution  of  a  fastidious  parent, 
putting  his  dauc^hter  through  a  sort  of  quarantine,  between  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  me  theatre,  where  people  paint  themselves,  and  pretend 
to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  the  pure  and  virtuous  air  of  aristocratic 
society,  where  all  is  candor  and  goodness.  A  sudden  change — a  rapid 
ascent  from  the  valley  into  the  difiScult  air  of  the  iced  mountain-top 
— might  have  been  too  much  for  the  little  girl.  So,  at  least,  half  in 
earnest,  half  in  jest,  talked  Mrs.  Sellinger  to  her  pretty  friend,  coun- 
selling patience. 

Now  I  had  rather  intended  to  have  thrown  only  as  much  light 
upon  Angela^s  pedigree  as  would  have  sufficed  to  light  the  gentlemen 
of  Doctors'  Gommons,  who,  having  to  draw  up  her  marriage-license, 
must  be  told  what  her  name  is.  But  circumstances  compel  me  to 
say  more  than  I  originally  designed  to  do,  and  although  a  little  actress 
is,  of  course,  not  a  person  of  sufficient  consequence  to  mingle  in  the 
business  wherewith  divers  dignified  and  exalted  people,  such  as  earls, 
ambassadors,  secretaries,  clergymen,  and  the  like,  propose  to  termin- 
ate our  history,  she  will  not  be  able  to  slip  from  the  scene  without 
what  she  would  herself  call  something  to  take  her  off.  And  there- 
fore at  this  point  I  am  obliged  to  explain  that  the  Earl  of  Rookbury, 
in  declaring  that  she  was  his  daughter,  told  the  truth,  and  that  in 
declaring  her  to  be  his  daughter  by  marriage,  he  also  told  the  tiuth, 
and  yet  his  whole  statement,  being  intended  to  deceive,  was  a  false- 
hood. 

Very  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Rookbury — the  not 
rery  eligible  plebeian  widow  whom  the  whimsical  earl  chose  to  wed^ 
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in  preference  to  a  hundred  magnificent  virgins  of  title,  any  one  rf 
wKom  the  Lord  of  Rookton  might  have  beckoned  to  the  bridal,  with 
a  cert«\inty  of  the  fair  creature's  grateful  obedience — the  manager  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  steadily  treading  the  appointed  way  from  that  v 
establishment  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  imported  some  Spanish  dan- 
cers, who,  like  the  unknown  heroes  of  old,  "  lacked  a  poet,  and" — 
and  did  not  draw.  Criticism  had  not  then  discovered  one  of  its  func- 
tions, and  the  public  was  not  taught  to  unHerstand  the  lesthetics  of 
pantomime.  So  the  speculation  failed,  and  the  artists,  of  course,  were 
cheated,  and  after  dropping  down  to  some  bad  engagements  at  Eng- 
lish theatres,  where  the  audience  scorned  to  be  pleased  with  what  had 
not  delighted  their  betters,  the  poor  dancers  had  to  make  their  way 
home  again.  One  might  have  remained,  Maria  Dolorosa  de  Padillaa, 
she  having  been  offered  terms  by  a  noble  hahitui^  who  could  appre- 
ciate her  line  flexible  form,  her  irregular  beauty,  and  her  intelligent 
action ;  but  Maria  was  virtuous,  and  the  proposed  arrangement,  though 
offered  through  a  younger  nobleman,  who  w&s  until  the  other  day  in 
our  diplomatic  service,  was  rejected.  Poor  Maria  little  knew  the  man 
to  whom  she  had  given  such  just  cause  of  anger.  Indeed  she  did  not 
know  him  at  all,  save  by  name.  She  departed  from  England  with 
the  rest  of  her  comrades,  and  they  made  their  way  through  Franoe 
towards  the  Pyrenees,  ekeing  out  their  limited  means  by  performances 
at  some  of  the  towns  on  their  road.  At  one  of  these,  where  the 
troupe  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  the  extreme  kindness  of  a  Polish 
colonel,  in  the  French  service,  who  had  accidentally  arrived  at  the 
same  time,  threw  the  poor  Spaniards  into  ecstasies  of  gratitude. 
Colonel  Paskovitch  relieved  their  immediate  wants,  placed  in  the 
manager's  hand  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  frontier,  and 
when  they  set  out,  he  proposed  to  accompany  them  on  a  part  of  their 
journey.  He  made  himself  exceedingly  acceptable — he  spoke  French 
fluently,  but  with  an  accent  for  which  his  Polish  birth  accounted,  and 
when  he  was  not  rendering  himself  agreeable  to  his  other  fellow-tra?- 
ellers,  he  was  making  honorable  love  to  Maria  Dolorosa  de  Padillaa 
We  have  said  that  she  was  virtuous,  but  the  more  \irtuous  she  was, 
the  more  was  she  worthy  of  a  rich,  kind,  agreeable  husband,  an  open- 
handed  soldier,  who,  if  somewhat  older  than  herself,  was  still  of  an 
erect  and  aristocratic  bearing,  and  who  rode  like  an  English  fox- 
hunter.  Bref^  the  Colonel's  suit  prospered,  and  as  he  happened  to  be 
a  Catholic,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty,  had  Lord  Rookbuiy 
hired  a  real  priest  to  solemnize  the  union  between  himself  and  Maria, 
instead  of  hiring  means  for  getting  the  real  priest  out  of  the  way,  and 
having  the  rites  performed,  almost  at  stage-speed,  by  a  deputy  of 
whose  history  consecration  had  not  been  a  feature.  The  happy  couple 
left  the  gratulating  troop,  Maria  all  tears,  and  smiles,  and  farewellsy 
and  the  Colonel  all  exultation.    They  had  a  very  pleasant  and  pro- 
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tnicted  honeyinooD,  a  five  months'  wander  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
then  the  earl  felt  that  his  duty  to  his  country  called  him  home — and 
he  went 

Too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  leave  a  lady  in  an  embarrassing 
position,  the  earl,  who  departed  something  hastily  from  the  last  town 
of  their  united  route,  transmitted,  from  the  first  of  his  separate 
journey,  a  considerable  sum  as  a  parting  gift,  and  added  some  ex- 
cellent advice  to  Maria  to  be  as  moral  as  possible,  and  get  a  new 
husband,  as  the  old  one  would  not  trouble  her  again.  The  matter 
being  thus  off  hi&  mind,  the  earl  came  home,  and  distinguished  him- 
self, in  the  following  session,  by  two  speeches  on  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing religious  education  to  the  people.  The  speeches  were  made  in 
order  to  annoy  the  Government,  which  Lord  Rookbury  tearfully  de- 
scribed as  almost  atheistic  in  its  carelessness  of  Christian  duty ;  but 
they  so  struck  the  religious  world,  that  even  Francis  Selwyn,  who  was 
not  deluded,  could  not  prevent  Maria's  friend  from  being  invited  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  missionary  meeting  at  Freemasons'  Hall.  Mean- 
time the  earl  could  not  know,  and  therefore  could  not  regret,  that  the 
lawyer  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  packet  for  Maria  had  appro- 
priated it  to  his  own  use ;  that  Mana,  suddenly  abandoned,  had  gone 
through  the  various  stages  of  wonder,  doubt,  suspicion,  terror,  agony, 
and  shame,  which  have  conducted  so  many  women,  unbidden,  to  a 
world  where  to  be  weak  is  not  to  be  wrong,  and  wronged,  and  that, 
resisting  her  impulse — for  another  voice,  heard  by  her  alone,  pleaded 
piteously  for  two  lives — the  maddening  girl  found  her  way  to  her 
native  village,  told  her  story,  bore  her  child,  and  died.  Lord  Rook- 
bury heard  no  more  upon  the  subject,  and  when  he  recollected  Maria, 
used  to  picture  her  as  having  bought  herself  a  shop  and  a  husband 
with  the  money  he  had  sent  her,  and  as  having  waxed  hi  and  shrew- 
ish, and  altogether  a  prosperous  Spanish  matron,  who,  in  her  heart, 
cherished  the  memory  of  her  Polish  Colonel,  and  preferred  her  eldest 
child  to  her  other  half-dozen. 

The  accident  by  which  that  eldest  child  was  brought  to  England 
when  about  two  years  old,  has,  in  part,  been  put  into  so  many  French 
vaudevilles,  and  consequently  into  so  many  English  dramas  and  novels, 
that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  repeat  it,  but  for  the  variation  of  the 
story !  In  all  these  vaudevilles,  dramas,  and  novels,  a  couple  of 
travellers,  husband  and  wife,  young,  rich,  kind,  but  pining  in  vain  for 
a  child,  are  always  upset  by  the  breaking  down  of  that  carriage  at 
the  comer  of  that  awkward  road,  and  are  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
in  that  obscure  village,  and  they  suffer  from  the  garlic  and  fieas  of 
the  one  inn.  They  always  get  into  conversation  with  the  landlady, 
and  from  her  they  hear  the  piteous  story  how  the  child  of  seduction 
died,  and  how  ?ier  child  lives  at  yonder  little  homestead  with  its 
grandparents.    They  always  buy  the  child,  and  promising  to  brini^vt 
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up  as  their  own,  take  it  away  in  the  carriage — ita  next  appearance 
being  as  a  beautiful  young  girl,  with  a  certain  locket  of  dark  hair, 
over  which  she  cries  when  it  is  desirable  to  remind  the  reader  or  the 
audience  of  the  sad  fate  of  her  mother.  But  though  this,  or  nearly 
this,  did  happen  in  our  little  Angela's  case  (and  the  dates  when  thu 
kind  of  vaudeville  story  began  to  be  used,  vrill  show  that  some  French 
dramatists,  travelling  in  Spain,  must  have  picked  up  our  little  history), 
all  the  people  who  treat  it  elegantly  depart  from  the  truth.  The 
couple  who  thus  appropriated  Angela  were  neither  young  nor  kind, 
and  their  whim  of  adopting  her  was  in  very  small  degree  prompted 
by  pity  for  the  poor  thing  herself.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  the  former 
of  whom  had  gained  much  gold,  and  both  much  other  yellowness,  in 
the  West  Indies,  had  long  meditated  some  such  coup  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish the  hopes  and  get  rid  of  the  attentions  of  a  mass  c^  hungry 
relatives,  whose  affectionate  assiduities  irritated  the  cranky,  keen- 
sighted,  nervous  couple.  They  had  designed,  on  returning  from  their 
French  tour,  from  which  they  had  deflected  for  the  sake  of  ^*  having 
been''  in  Spain,  to  select  a  protege  who  should  rout  the  whole  cousinly 
legion,  with  great  dislocation  of  noses.  Little  Angela  seemed  just  the 
thing  they  wanted,  the  rather  as  Mrs.  Adams  (the  daughter  of  a  coal- 
owner,  and  therefore  naturally  partial  to  the  aristocracy),  would  he 
able  to  supply  the  unknown  little  creature  with  a  noble  pedigree,  not 
so  easily  affixed  to  a  little  Brown  or  Jones.  They  took  her  off.  Now 
must  I  say  it  ?  Angela  made  herself  such  an  abominaole  little  nui- 
sance from  beyond  the  Pyrenees  to  the  **  Fountain"  at  Canterbury,  did 
so  continually  bemoan  and  bewail  herself,  shriek,  roar,  shout,  scratch, 
and  generally  revolt^  that  not  only  did  she  embitter  the  whole  return 
journey,  and  ruin  her  own  prospects^  but  caused  such  wrathfiilnett 
between  her  protectors^  that  they  actually  quarrelled  as  to  how  she 
should  be  got  rid  of  the  instant  on  reaching  London.  The  disagree- 
able little  creature  was  ultimately  conveyed  to  the  suburb  where  the 
Lobbs  resided,  and,  with  no  noble  pedigree  at  all,  but  with  the  charac- 
ter of  being  deeply  imbrued  with  all  the  vice  which  two  years  can 
teach,  was  consigned  to  the  keeping  of  Mrs.  Lobb,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, some  said  a  former  fellow-servant  of  Mrs.  Adams.  Now,  no 
French  vaudeville-maker  ever  dared  to  tell  a  true,  flat  history  like 
that,  far  less  would  a  genteel  English  writer  stoop  to  such  a  ^gar 
climax. 

Mrs.  Lobb,  for  all  her  vulgarity — and  you  may  remember  that  she 
had  a  habit  of  going  into  fits — was  a  very  warm-hearted  washer- 
woman ;  and  the  little  Angela  was  far  better  off  in  that  poky  hole, 
with  the  steam  of  the  tubs  rising  perpetually  before  her  eyes,  than 
abe  would  have  Wn  \\i^T%.  K!\«xEi<&'«i  ^\y^  ^lace^  Varnish  Villa,  where 

iastiles  were  perpeluslV^  «mo\dxi%^\Ti^^m^\.<^<i^\SL\.Ta3«^^     QisA — 
In.  Lobb—"  took  to  \ii^  <i\yv\^?  «&>w«  wR\».T^x»fe^«^.^%sA.siaR, 
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child,  finding  out,  with  that  marvellous  instinct  which  we  grown-up 
people  sometimes  lack,  whether  she  were  liked  or  not,  adapted  her- 
ielf  to  circumstances,  and  became  the  pet  of  the  family.  How  she 
grew  up  in  beauty,  and  on  an  eme^ncy  was  once  pressed  into 
theatrical  life,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Cupid  dangling  from  a  wire, 
thenceforth  joining  the  profession,  until  she  became  the  star  we  saw 
her ;  how  Mrs.  Adams  continued  to  pay  a  small  pittance  for  her, 
which  was  one  day  sent  back,  with  contumelious  phrases,  by  Mrs. 
Lobb,  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Adams'  haughtiness  on  Mrs.  LobVs 
having  called  to  see  her,  and  how  that  supply  thenceforth  ceased ; 
how  the  Lobbs  rose  a  little,  had  a  better  home,  and  how  greatly  An- 
gela's salary  helped  them,  and  so  forth,  we  shall  pass  over,  as  much 
of  our  little  girl's  history  as  is  necessary  to  be  known  having  been 
thus  truthfully  set  forth  ;  and  one  hates  to  write  about  low  people. 

But  a  sharp-witted  reader — and  we  desire  none  other — instantly 
demands  how  Lord  Rookbury  became  aware  that  the  child  of  Maria 
Dolorosa  de  Padillas  was  the  star  of  the  suburban  theatre,  in  whose 
pit  we  have  seen  him  making  his  paternal  survey.  The  question  is 
too  reasonable  to  be  unanswered,  even  if  we  had  not  another  purpose 
ID  giving  the  information. 

Years  passed,  times  changed,  and  tastes  with  them — it  is  not  worth 
while  quoting  the  Latin — and  Spanish  dancing  had  another  chance 
in  London.  Criticism  had  greatly  improved,  and  this  time  the  re- 
sources of  highly  cultivated  and  ingenious  literary  minds  were  brought 
to  bear,  after  graceful  and  scholarly  &shion,  in  &vor  of  the  liberally 
^own  limbs  of  the  ballet.  Metaphysics  were  employed,  and  analytic 
as  well  as  synthetic  investigation  was  adopted,  and  even  Greek  was 
quoted  (in  Greek  letters,  too),  and  the  public  were  told,  not  only  to 
hke  the  new  exhibition,  but  that  any  one  who  did  not  admire  and 
reverence  it  was  an  ignorant  beast  Now,  nobody  likes  to  be  told,  by 
firstrrate  men,  that  he  is  an  ignorant  beast ;  and  the  public  set  itself 
to  like  the  dancers,  and  this  time  the  manager  was  enriched.  Lord 
Rookbury  helped  to  enrich  him,  by  taking  a  capital  private  box,  and 
getting  it,  by  a  neat  little  device,  one-third  cheaper  than  he  ought  to 
have  done.  If  he  wished  to  save  his  money,  he  had  better  have  done 
so  honorably,  and  had  a  cheap  box  upstairs. 

Because,  had  he  done  so,  instead  of  sitting  close  to  the  stage,  and 
occasionally  getting  the  full  glare  of  the  foot-lights  upon  his  re- 
markable &ee,  he  would  have  escaped, — first,  the  careless  look,  then 
the  arrested  attention,  and  finally  tne  determined  recognition  of  one 
of  the  men  who  figured  so  picturesquely  before  him,  and  who,  visiting 
England  for  the  second  time,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  discov- 
ered in  the  distinguished  aristocrat  of  the  proscenium.  bQv^\.Vv^^<:}i:^s^ 
ooloneJ  who  had  inken  hwslj  Maria. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

WHAT   IS    NSYSR   THROWN   AW  AT. 

Four  or  five  days  elapsed,  and  Carlyon  received  no  reply  either 
from  Lilian  or  from  Mrs.  Wilmslow.  But^ware  how  rarely  one  has 
a  right  to  expect  regularity  in  feminine  correspondence,  except  on 
an  emergency,  and  what  small  matters,  as  a  visitor's  call,  a  locked 
desk,  or  a  dry  inkstand,  will  throw  over  a  lady's  letter,  post  after  poet) 
he  felt  no  particular  surprise  at  not  finding,  for  several  mornings,  any 
thing  with  the  Gloucestershire  postmark,  among  his  daily  row  of  cor- 
respondence. At  last,  however,  a  very  small  note  presented  itself  at 
his  breakfast  table.  It  was  in  a  female  hand  with  which  he  was  not 
familiar.     Rather  a  curious  sensation  passed  over  him  as  he  read  it:^ 

"  Mary  Maynard  wants  to  see  you  very  particularly  indeed,  and  for 
your  own  interests.  Do  not  tell  anybody,  but  be  looking  at  thai 
great  cannon  on  the  dragon  in  the  Park,  exactly  at  eleven  o'clock 
to-day.  You  need  apprehend  no  danger^  as  M.  M.  wears  a  veil,  and 
will  keep  it  down  dunng  the  whole  interview." 

**  Hm,"  said,  or  sounded  Carlyon,  making  a  slight  grimace.  *^  She 
makes  the  appointment  close  to  one's  office,  toO,  and  if  I  don't  keq> 
it,  she  is  just  the  sort  of  person  to  walk  in  and  visit  me  at  the  Salvages; 
which  won't  do.  I  must  go."  And  he  thought  how  the  black  hair 
came  sweeping  across  his  face,  in  a  cloud,  after  Mrs.  Forester's  supper, 
and  how  the  cloud  came  between  him  and  Lilian,  as  he  went  on  that 
journey,  and  of  course  he  determined  to  be  very  discreet  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

He  was  of  course  punctual,  and  Miss  Maynard  had  evidently  re- 
solved to  be  equally  so,  for  she  came  up  rather  flushed,  and  slightly 
out  of  breath.  Her  walk  was  very  decorous  then,  but  it  was  quite 
possible  that  she  had  disregarded  the  proprieties  to  the  extent  of  run- 
ning a  little,  just  before  she  came  in  sight  Mary  looked  exoeedindy 
w\ilTand  piquante  in  a  black  bonnet,  and  a  little  infusion  of  red,  either 
among  the  flowers  inside,  or  the  dark  curls,  just  lighted  up  the  pre- 
cincts behind  the  promised  veil.  As  they  met,  she  placed  her  hand 
in  Bernard's,  but  there  was  no  coquetry  in  the  action  this  Ume. 

'^  I  have  but  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  she  said,  *^as  I  must  be 
back  and  in  my  room  again  before  Lucy  Forester  wakes  and  rings^ 
And  you  have  no  time  to  lose  whatever.  No,  no,"  she  added,  seeing 
horn  his  aoawer,  tVial  \i«  \]i\oM^\i\.  «li<^  alluded  to  the  duties  of  hia  office 
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— **  I  mean  more  than  that  If  I  had  time  to  begin  properly  I  would 
Bay  " — she  went  on  hurriedly,  as  if  she  had  prepared  the  words,  but 
had  scarcely  courage  to  speak  them, — "  that  you  have  thought  ill  of 
me,  4ind  with  reason,  and  that  I  desired  to  remove  a  part  of  your  ill 
opinion,  and  show  that  I  am  not  quite  such  a  strange  creature  as  you 
may  suppose.  But  we  really  have  not  time  for  that,  and  you  must 
take  what  I  have  to  say  for  what  it  is  worth.  Mr.  Heywood  means 
no  good  to  you." 

"  I  know  he  means  none,"  replied  Bernard ;  "  but  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  to  you  for — " 

**  Don't  tell  me,"  interrupted  Mary  impatiently,  "  I  mean — ^I  am 
very  brusque — but  let  me  speak  He  means  no  good  to  a  person — 
to  the  young  lady  to  whom  you  are  engaged." 

**  And  may  I  ask,"  said  Carlyon, "  how  you  obtain  this  knowledge  ?" 

""  By  listening  at  a  hole  which  I  cut  m  the  wall  behind  a  picture 
in  Lucy's  room.  Dreadfully  unladylike,  was'nt  it  ?  But  that  can't  be 
helped,  can  it  ?  I  think  Mr.  Heywood  goes  a  little  mad,  now  and  then 
— and  yet  I  don't  know.  It  would  be  delightful  to  have  a  lover  so 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  if  one  were  quite  sure  he  would  not  take  an  op- 
portunity of  killing  you." 

"  And  is  he  Mrs.  Forester's  lover  ?" 

**  You  know  better  than  that,"  said  Miss  Maynard  reproachfully ; 
*  but  I  see  that  you  think  I  am  not  to  be  believed  or  trusted.  How- 
aver,  I  will  tell  you  all  the  same,  and  if  I  do  you  any  good,  you  may 
perhaps  think  better  of  me  some  day.  Hold  your  tongue--don't  tell 
tne — besides,  we  have  no  time.  Now  listen.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hey- 
wood declare  to  Mrs.  Forester,  in  the  most  awful  manner,  that  Miss 
Lilian  Trevelyan  should  never  be  your  wife,  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
meditates  some  treachery." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Bernard,  quietly.  "  He  declared  the  same  thing 
to  me.  My  friend  Mrs.  Forester  might  have  had  the  kindness,  however, 
to  give  me  a  hint." 

**  Mrs.  Forester  does  not  like  you,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Mary,  "  and 
there  is  no  use  in  hiding  it.  I  do  not  know  why — at  least  I  can  only 
a^uess.  And  if  she  knew  that  I  had  met  you  in  this  way,  I  should 
»>me  to  grief." 

"  And  that  I  should  most  deeply  regret,"  said  Bernard.  "  I  thank 
j^ou  most  heaitily  for  what  you  have  done." 

"  But  I  do  not  think  you  quite  understand  what  I  tell  you,"  said 
Miss  Maynard,  anxiously.  *'See  here,  I  heard  this  conversation  on 
Monday  night." 

**  The  very  day  Mr.  Heywood  had  been  with  me,"  said  Carlyon. 
^  We  had  an  angry  interview,  and  what  you  heard  was  the  end  of  a 
storm." 

^  I  wish  I  could  think  it  were  the  end,"  said  Mar^.    ^  1  csoii  ^^^ 
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that  he  said  the  time  had  come  for  action,  that  he  got  Lacy  to  chiD|nB 
several  banknotes  for  sovereigns,  which  she  always  keeps — it  is  one  of 
her  fancies  that  the  bank  will  stop  some  day — and  that  he  has  not 
been  to  the  house  since." 

"  There  is  not,  certainly,  much  in  all  that,''  said  Carlyon,  slowlj, 
and  considering  the  information;  ^and  these  men  who  talk  about 
action  never  act — besides — ah,  sovereigns  I  I  wonder  whether  he  ii 
going  after  Wilmslow.     I  don't  know  why  he  should." 

^  One  thing  more,"  said  Mary, "  he  borrowed  Lucy's  beaatifdl  large 
cloak,  lined  with  white  fur." 

"  The  Sybarite !"  said  Bernard. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  said  Mary  impatiently.  ^  I  see  that  you  do  not 
suspect  any  thing  wrong ;  and  now  if  I  tell  you  what  I  beUeve,  yoa 
wiU  call  me  a  foolish  romance-reading  little  idiot" 

*^  What  do  you  believe.  Miss  Maynard  ?"  said  Bernard,  more  seri- 
ously than  he  had  spoken  before. 

^  That  he  is  going  to  carry  your  Mias  Lilian  off — and  perhaps  hai 
done  so  already,"  said  the  girl,  in  a  provoked  tone.  **  Perhaps  ne  his 
got  her  consent,"  s^e  added,  with  some  little  malice.  ^^  At  tdL  event^ 
if  I  were  she,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  listen  to  a  man  in  eamot 
than  to  keep  myself  for  a  gentleman  who  treats  the  matter  so  nrj 
quietly  as  you  do." 

^  Her  consent,"  repeated  Bernard,  with  a  smile.  "  But  you  do  not 
know  her." 

*^No.  And  you  will  take  care  that  Mary  Maynard  shall  never 
know  Lilian  Carlyon,"  she  added,  still  bitterly.  ^^That  of  ooune. 
But  I  don't  believe  she  ever  will  bear  that  name." 

^^ There  is  one  thing,"  said  Bernard,  not  wishing  to  irritate  her, ''of 
which  you  cannot  be  aware.     Mr.  Heywood  is  a  priest." 

4ii  I  know  that  And  a  priest  who  gives  himself  over  to  his  paaaoDS 
is  just  the  person  to  do  the  maddest  and  most  unheard-of  things.  If 
vou  had  heard  his  tones,  Mr.  Cailyon,  when  he  swore — yes — swore 
between  his  teeth  that  you  should  never  have  her — I  don*t  think  joa 
would  put  much  faith  in  his  holy  vows,  or  whatever  you  call  them." 

The  strangeness  of  the  ideas  which  rapidly  crossed  Bernard's  mind 
kept  him  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  Mary  Maynard  added,  with 
the  quick  suspicion  of  her  nature — 

"  You  are  ashamed  to  own  that  such  a  girl  as  I  am  should  see 
more  than  you  do  ?     I  understand  you." 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Bernard.  "  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  be 
so  needlessly  susceptible.  I  was  considering  all  that  you  had  saki 
It  is  an  odd  coincidence,  that  though  I  have  for  several  days  been 
expecting  a  letter  from  Miss  Trevelyan,  I  have  received  none." 

"  Coincidence !  How  do  you  know  that  she  is  not  imprisonedt 
And  reproaching  ^ou  N«'\\jtL  uox.  dalW^n^  her  i  I  know  that  if  I  were 
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amftn,  and  the  least  little  doubt  of  sucli  a  thing  had  been  breathed 
to  me,  I  would  have  been  all  over  the  country  finding  out  the  truth." 

"  They  do  not  imprison  young  ladies  in  these  days,"  said  Carlyon. 

"  And  Rookbury  never  imprisoned  any  at  Rooklin  ?"  rej^ied  his 
impetuous  companion. 

"*  Did  you  hear  of  that  ?"  asked  Bernard,  smiling.  "  It  was  only  a 
whim  of  the  old  man's — very  unjustifiable,  of  course,  but  still  a  mere 
caprice." 

"  No  doubt.  And  you  would  say  the  same  if  Mr.  Hey  wood,  for  a 
whim  and  caprice,  locked  up  Miss  Lilian  Trevelyan  ?  However,  I 
have  done,  and  I  must  go  away,  or  Lucy  will  find  me  out.  There, 
never  mind  thanks — don't  tell  me — besides,  I  have  done  no  good — 
Oh,  I  have,  have  I  ?  Very  well ;  good-by,  all  the  same.  You  see," 
she  added,  slightly  blushing,  as  she  drew  away  her  hand,  which  he 
had  retained  for  a  moment,  *^  a  kiss  is  never  thrown  away." 

Mary  had  kept  her  veil  down  according  to  promise,  so  that  even  if 
they  had  not  been  in  the  Park,  Bernard  could  not  have  renewed  an 
an  investment  which  had  thus  repaid  him.  Besides,  he  had  re- 
ceived one  lesson  on  the  subject.  And,  finally,  Mary  Maynard  was 
gone. 

He  returned  to  his  ofiSce,  with  his  mind  more  perturbed  than  he 
had  thought  any  thing  which  Mary  Maynard  could  say  would  have 
had  power  to  render  it.  And  the  perturbation  increased  hour  by 
hour.  When  a  person  whose  mental  position  we  rank  much  below 
our  own  makes  an  unwelcome  assertion,  it  is  curious  how  hard  our 
offended  mind  fights  against  it  But  it  is  this  very  fighting,  this 
perpetually  rushing  to  meet  the  enemy  face  to  face,  that  makes  us  so 
fiimiliar  with  the  disagreeable  idea  as  to  render  its  banishment  im- 
possible. And  thus  the  notion,  originally  that  strange  girPs,  and  at 
once  rejected  by  the  sagacious  and  practical  Secretary  of  a  Depart^ 
roent,  could  not  be  dismissed  with  the  contempt  it  merited,  but 
haunted  him  through  the  day,  held  conferences  with  him  when  he 
was  alone,  accompanied  him  to  the  apartment  of  his  chef^  attended 
him  when  he  introduced  deputations,  and,  growing  bolder  and  bolder 
as  the  day  advanced,  insisted,  when  he  left  the  office,  that  he  should 
depart  for  Lynfield,  and  see  Lilian. 

When  he  reached  Lynfield,  on  the  following  morning,  which  was 
Sunday,  Mr.  Mardyke's  house  was  evidently  empty  and  locked  up, 
and  none  of  the  neighbors  could  or  would  give  any  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  any  of  the  recent  inmates.  In  all  probability  the 
Lynfieldites  knew  little  on  the  subject,  for  Mardyke  successfully  imi- 
tated Hey  wood  in  discouraging  visitors,  and  defeating  curiosity ;  but 
it  seemed  strange  to  the  young  lover  that  nobody  could  tell  him 
what  day,  and  at  what  hour  and  minute  the  figure  of  Lilian  had  last 
been  obaenred  pacing  the  streets  of  the  Utde  Umn^  ot  ^  Wi  Vi^^  Wii 
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had  last  been  seen  to  shed  sunshine  upon  the  plaoe  by  appeariDg  at 
a  window.  Yet  on  neither  point  could  he  obtain  any  informadoii— 
all  that  was  certain  was,  that  Lilian  had  vanished  fix>m  Lynfield. 


^ » » 


CHAPTER  LVL 

AKOTHER     WATOHKR. 

Coupling  the  disappearance  of  Lilian  with  the  warning  girea 
him  by  Mary  Maynard,  the  lover  assuredly  experienced  a  disoompo* 
sure  which  irritated  him  by  what  he  deemed  its  absurdity.  He  hid 
been  told  that  Hey  wood,  rendered  desperate  by  circumstances,  hsd 
intimated  an  intention  of  having  recourse  to  some  strange  expedient 
— and  Lilian  was  gone.  In  vain  Bernard  struggled  against  the  folly 
of  joining  the  two  &cts — in  vain  he  repeated  to  himself  that  such  s 
proceeding  as  that  at  which  Miss  Maynard  had  hinted,  was  too  out- 
rageous for  the  present  day.  The  more  he  strove  to  look  at  the  situ- 
ation reasonably,  the  more  it  assumed  a  bizarre  and  a  hostile  aspect; 
and  even  the  menacing  language  which  the  priest  had  used  in  the 
Salvages  Offices,  and  at  which  Carlyon  had  scoffed  when  melodra- 
matic phrases  were  used  amid  red  tape  and  tin  boxes,  became  mora 
significant  when  recalled  in  that  quiet,  solitary,  helpless  village. 

For  the  time,  however,  there  was,  in  reality,  no  cause  for  Gurlyou's 
anxiety.  The  absence  of  the  household  was  occasioned  by  differeDt 
causes,  but  only  one  of  them  was  connected  with  Heywooid's  mon- 
ments.  This  was  the  departure  of  Mr.  Mardyke,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned away  by  the  priest  for  a  purpose  of  his  own.  But  poor  Uncle 
Eustace  was  on  a  visit  at  a  house  of  some  compassionate  iellow-reli- 
gionists,  and  the  domestics,  upon  Lilian's  leaving,  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  brief  holiday,  rarely  granted 
to  them  by  their  stern  bard  master,  Mardyke.  They  had  locked  op 
the  house,  and  betaken  themselves  to  a  fiuiner's  in  the  neighborhood. 
And  where  was  Lilian  ?  Certainly  where  it  would  not  have  occuired 
to  Bernard  to  seek  for  her. 

However,  after  vain  inquiries  in  every  promising  and  unpromisini; 

auarter,  and  alter  tormenting  himself  to  his  own  indignation,  with 
le  ideas  which  the  union  of  Miss  Maynard's  story  with  the  &ct  be- 
fore him  would  generate,  Carlyon  coukl  think  of  no  better  ooorse 
than  to  return  to  town,  where  some  letter  fix>m  Miss  Trevelyan  might 
by  that  time  be  aw«itiB^  b\m«    But  as  he  was  within  a  few  milei 
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of  Aspen  Court,  and  as  he  knew  that,  thanks  to  an  express  train,  he 
might  so  manage  that  his  arrival  in  town  would  not  be  delayed  by 
his  crossing  to  see  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  he  obtained  a  horse,  and  speedily 
found  himself  once  more  before  the  old  house.  Two  young  ladies 
came  to  meet  him  as  he  entered  the  hall.  One  of  them,  Emma 
Wilmslow,  held  out  her  hand  with  a  smile,  and  if  there  were  any 
thing  of  innocent  mischief  in  the  look  with  which  she  introduced 
her  companion,  Bernard  quite  forgave  it,  for  that  companion  was 
Lilian  herself! 

With  some  little  trepidation,  lest  the  step  she  had  taken  should  not 
be  quite  approved,  Lilian  hastened  to  explain  that  she  had  received 
the  letter  which  Bernard  had  requested  her  to  forward  to  Mrs. Wilms- 
low, and  that  his  epistle  to  herself,  which  accompanied  it,  had  been 
written  so  warmly  and  earnestly,  that  she  had  felt  that  his  heart  was 
interested  in  the  safe  delivery  of  the  other  dispatch.  And  so,  without 
any  hesitation,  she  had  returned  to  the  home  whence  her  family  had 
been  expelled,  and  begging  to  see  Jane,  had  given  her  the  letter,  and 
simply  and  frankly  explained  why  she  had  taken  such  a  liberty.  Ev- 
erybody who  knows  my  dear  Jane  Wilmslow,  knows  what  sort  of  a 
reception  she  was  likely  to  give  to  such  a  messenger,  and  in  the  very 
briefest  time  conceivable,  two  of  the  girls  had  become  enchanted 
with  her,  and  the  third,  who  had  certain  private  feelings  of  her  own 
at  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  stranger,  had  another  feeling  which  en- 
joined her  to  be  even  more  attentive,  and  more  friendly  in  her  man- 
ner, than  perhaps  Miss  Kate  would  have  been  had  Lilian's  name  been 
previously  unknown  to  her.  As  for  Amy,  she  had  declared,  with 
more  energy  than  she  had  shown  for  many  a  day,  that  Lilian's  was 
the  most  angelic  face  that  ever  was  made ;  and  the  poor  child,  with 
her  habitual  frankness,  did  not  wait  for  Miss  Trevelyan's  absence,  to 
pronounce  this  judgment,  adding,  that  she  herself  was  soon  going 
among  the  angels,  and  had  a  right  to  speak.  So  Lilian  having  al- 
ready had  an  opportunity  of  blushing  and  of  crying  among  her  new 
friends,  was  quite  as  much  at  home  with  them  as  a  girl  needed  to  be, 
by  the  time  her  lover  arrived. 

Bernard,  of  course,  was  delighted ;  first,  at  finding  her  at  all,  and 
secondly,  at  finding  her  there,  and  ho  was  additionally  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  absolutely  ordained  that  Lilian  should 
not  be  permitted  to  depart  for  a  great  while,  and  had  charged  her 
daughters  with  the  execution  of  that  decree. 

"niere  was  Lilian,  therefore,  in  the  very  place  whence  Bernard 
Carlyon's  legal  industry  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  expel  her.  He 
had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he  had  brought  her 
back. 

Even  to  that  household,  waiting  for  the  inevitable  stroke  which  was 
to  deprive  them  of  their  treasure,  Lilian's  presence  brought  «M\:akk\v<^ 
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Trained  to  minister  to  the  Buffering  mind  of  her  own  unhappy  rela- 
tive, she  at  onoe  found  her  place  b^ide  the  couch  of  Amy ;  and  the 
child  n^ver  felt,  even  for  a  moment,  that  a  stranger  had  joined  the 
loving  group  that  watched  her  in  waking  and  in  sleeping.  She  felt 
but  Uiat  another  kind  face  bent  over  her,  another  soft  hand  bathed 
her  forehead,  another  gentle  voice  spoke  to  her  in  affectionate  accents. 
Amy  seemed  to  have  one  sister  more, — so  naturally  and  readily  hsd 
litian  glided  into  the  circle.  But  to  the  other  hearts  that  mourned 
around  the  dying  child,  there  was  something  of  new  and  actual  con- 
solation in  the  sympathy  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  thus  come 
among  them ;— something  of  strength  and  succor  was  imparted  by 
her  cheerfulness ; — something  of  resignation  by  her  humble  but  ea^ 
nest  devotion.  But  when  the  hour  of  united  prayer  arrived,  and  the 
fair  head  of  the  young  Catholic  bent  with  the  rest  around  the  oooch 
of  Amy,  while  the  mother's  voice  offered  the  petition  for  health, — ^if  it 
were  His  will, — for  patience,  be  that  will  what  it  might,  Jane,  rainng 
her  tearful  eyes,  and  seeing  the  fading  sun-ray  upon  Lilian's  golden 
curls,  bowed  her  own  head  in  a  convulsion  of  sorrow.  The  picture 
before  her  was  one  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  of  an  unutterable  grief. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  an  angel  had  come,  and  was  but  tarrying, 
in  indulgent  "forbearance,  that  they  might  prepare  for  the  pardng, 
and  then  the  signal  was  to  be  given  that  should  call  the  child 
away. 

One  thought  was  spared  to  them  all,  save  to  Lilian  Trevelyan,  and 
that  was  the  thought  that  the  ruin  before  them  had  been  fearfully 
hastened  by  the  act  of  one'  to  whom  Lilian's  life  had  been  lon^  de- 
voted— the  unhappy  Eustace ;  whose  madness  had  devised  the  hide- 
ous spectacle  which  struck  down  the  child  in  her  first  joyous  hurry- 
ing through  her  new  home.  Lilian  had  heard  of  this,  through  her 
lover,  and  as  she  knelt  by  Amy's  pillow,  a  shudder  mingled  with  her 
prayer,  and  a  resistless  impulse  bade  her  suddenly  raise  her  eyes,  and 
seek,  in  the  child's  face,  for  the  terror  which  that  sad  moment  had 
implanted  there.  She.  found  it  not,  but  the  gesture  caught  Amy's  at- 
tention, and  their  eyes  met  The  child's  old  vivacity  had  not  left  her; 
and  just  as  in  her  still  younger  life  she  had  often  risked  a  levity  while 
religious  service  was  proceeding,  she  answered  with  a  furtive  smile 
and  a  glance  of  pretended  demureness.  It  was  hard  to  think  that 
the  playful  eye  was  closing  for  the  last  sleep. 

But  the  prayer  has  been  said,  and  the  embrace  given,  and  while  the 
girls  attend  upon  Amy,  the  mother  leaves  them,  and  joins  Bernard, 
who  had  begged  to  be  permitted  to  stay  at  Aspen  Court,  but  upon 
condition  that  he  were  treated,  not  as  a  guest^  but  as  one  who  might 
come  and  go  at  w\W. 

Jane  had  read  and  i^x^ad  xXi^  «»ii^\.Vxxsix  ^Xsn.^^-wJv-^^x:^  Vwd  ad- 
di««ed  to  her,  and  Vu  ^^<:3ri  >aft\i%ii  «:^N«fc^\a^\*^SM^  s^c^>l^^Mr 
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worth  meant  honestly,  and  Mrs.  Wilmslow  willingly  acceded  to  that 
belief.  She  was  but  too  glad  of  any  jusUfioation  for  her  believing 
well  of  an  old  friend.  But  when  she  spoke  of  Lord  Rookbury,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  his  also  intending  them  kindneps^  Bernard  was 
very  intolerant,  and  refused  to  permit  her  to  interpret  one  act  of  the 
earrs  into  any  thing  but  the  proof  of  a  selfish  purpose. 

^  Yet  you  did  not  think  so  hardly  of  him,  Bernard,  when  you  were 
last  here,'*  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow. 

*^  If  I  led  you  to  think  at  all  indulgently  of  him,  I  regret  it,**  said 
Carlyon.  **  But  we  need  not  speak  of  the  past  For  the  future,  look 
upon  him  only  as  an  enemy." 

**  And  shut  my  door  upon  him  f '  aske4  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  somewhat 
tremulously,  for  she  had  a  nervous  terror  of  making  the  least  harsh 
demonstration. 

**•  Against  an  enem^,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow  f — Oh,  na  One  does 
such  a  thinff  with  a  tiresome  friend,  so  long  as  one  is  quite  sure  it  can 
be  done  wiw  safety,  but  bid  an  enemy  welcome  at  all  timesi  and  give 
yourself  a  chance  of  understanding  him.'' 

She  looked  up  at  Bernard,  perhaps  with  a  little  motherly  compas- 
sion for  the  real  or  affected  world  liness,  and  answered,  very  kindly — 

"'  You  have  chosen  a  sweet  girl,  Bernard,  and  in  time  she  will  teach 
you  a  better  rule.  We  are  to  bid  an  enemy  welcome  at  all  times. 
If  he  is  hungry,  feed  him  :r— if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink : — did  you 
ever  hear  those  words  ?" 

^  Yes,"  said  Carlyon ; — adding,  but  not  fiij^pantly — ^''and  the  reason 
why  we  are  so  to  treat  him.  L^rd  Rookbury's  head  is  proof  against 
any  such  coals  of  fire.  Do  not  think  to  warm  him  into  atiy  honest 
feeling.  But  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  speak  as  you  do  of  one  very 
dear  to  me.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  finding  her  here ;  but  she 
explains  to  me  that  I  seemed  so  exceedingly  earnest  in  what  I  wrote  to 
yourself  and  to  her,  that  at  all  risk  of  intruding  upon  you,  or  of  allow- 
ing you  to  imagine  that  my  influence  over  her  was  too  great — you 
know  what  I  mean — she  determined  to  see  that  my  wishes  were  car- 
ried out ;  and  having  nobody  around  her  who  could  be  trusted,  she 
set  out  to  be  iny  messenger  herself.  I  hope  that  you  understand  her 
motives.     I  am  sure  that  you  do."  «     , 

**  And  I  am  very  glad,"  answered  Jane,  with  a  smile,  which,  before 
her  days  of  grief,  would  have  had  a  little  archness,  ^  that  you  are  so 
thoroughly  serious  in  desiring  that  she  should  be  appreciated,  and 
that  you  can  speak  earnestly  and  naturally  for  her.  But  who  can 
look  at  her  and  not  love  her  ?" 

^  I  cannot,"  said  Bernard  Carlyon,  frankly  enough.  **  But  this  ia 
not  a  time  to  intrude  thoughts  of  my  own  hopes  or  ha^^iaen  nv^ks^ 

^UJiMa  oculd  oevv  bufB  been  more  w«!loMM\i5i&ib^Siftaa^^^^^^^ 
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hoor,  Bernard,"  repHed  Jane,  paasionatelj.  ''And  God  gnmt  thit 
she  may  never  know  a  mother's  sorrow  more  doeely  than  now.-— 
Well,  you  will  stay  with  us  your  own  time. — You  want  no  aasnrmws 
of  being  welcome. 


^»» 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

MORE   WARNIKGS. 

Soke  days  passed,  and  Lilian  still  remained  at  Aspen  Court,  every 
hour  rendering  her  more  dear  to  its  inmates.  Mrs.  Wilmslow  be- 
came conscious  of  a  strange  impression,  which  she  confided  to  nooe^ 
but  which  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  a  settled  conviction.  She  felt 
that  Lilian's  arrival  bore  the  character  of  a  warning,  and  that  she  would 
not,  could  not  depart,  until  another  departure,  and  a  sadder  one,  hsd 
been  taken.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  mother  sought  to  disen- 
thral herself  from  this  thought,  to  reason  on  its  folly,  and  even  to  re- 
lieve herself  by  mentally  fixing  a  time  when  Lilian  should  leave  her. 
The  fear  grew  and  strengthened,  the  shadow  deepened  and  darkened ; 
and  Jane,  wandering  away  from  her  children,  to  pace  the  old  hall  in 
the  twilight,  would  repeat  to  herself  in  her  low,  quiet  voice,  that  her 
little  Amy's  hour  was  come. 

Bemand  had  also  tarried.  It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  linger 
were  Lilian  was,  and  though  he  attached  no  particular  weight  to  the 
stoiy  which  Mary  Maynard  had  told  him,  her  communication  formed, 
perhaps  without  his  own  knowledge,  an  additional  reason  for  his  re- 
maining. His  interviews  with  Mies  Trevelyan  were  not  frequent,  and 
were  brie^  for  the  beautiful  girl  seemed  to  have  accepted  a  duty,  that 
of  watcher  by  the  side  of  Amy,  and  Carlyon  would  not  seek  to  with- 
draw her  from  that  gentle  mission.  They  spoke  together  freely  and 
lovingly,  but  each  was  conscious  of  conversing  in  a  graver,  calmer 
voice  than  had  been  habitual.  Lilian's  playfulness  had  passed  away, 
and  Bernard  had  forgotten  to  point  his  words,  and  to  speak  of  the 
world  as  of  an  enemy. 

One  evening,  leaving  the  house,  he  crossed  the  lawn  before  it,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  little  coppice  where,  on  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  Lilian,  he  had  delivered  her  from  the  robbers.  He  had  pe^ 
haps  no  particular  object  in  selecting  this  path,  but  it  recalled  to  him 
so  much,  that,  having  entered  the  cluster  of  trees,  and  made  out  the 
exact  scene  of  the  a£*ay,  he  remained,  musing  on  his  own  prospects, 
CO  hift  love,  on  Hey woodV  wild  rivalry,  and  on  the  thousand  ind- 
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dents  which  were  interwoven  with  all  these  themes,  until  the  twilight 
had  almost  become  daikness.  The  distant  glancing  of  a  light  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  house,  seen  through  a  gap,  reminded  him  of 
the  time  that  had  passed.  He  had  been  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
tree,  and  resting  against  its  trunk,  and  he  was  about  to  rise,  when  a 
Toice  at  a  little  distance  said,  in  an  undertone — 

•*  If  you'd  keep  as  you  be,  sir,  a  minit,  it  ud  oblige."  The  voice 
seemed  to  come  trom  some  one  on  the  ground,  who  had  endeavored 
to  avoid  startling  the  hearer.  Bernard's  nerves  were  steady,  but  the 
locality  was  one  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  certain  violent 
dealings,  and  it  was  not  diificult  to  feel  that  his  share  in  that  scene 
might  be  about  to  be  avenged.  He  did  not  rise,  however,  but  pre- 
pared to  spring  to  his  feet  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  Well,  and  who  is  to  be  obliged  ?"  he  said. 

*'A  friend,  sir,  if  I  might  say  as  much.  It  ud  be  out  of  the  way 
to  say  that  perhaps  the  fnend  is  known.** 

'*  1  know  the  voice,"  said  Bernard. 

**  New  River — child  in  the  same — likewise  pike,  and  Bully  Bow- 
mudge,"  said  the  other,  paying  out  his  reminiscences  with  a  jerk  a- 
piece. 

**Mr.  Shotton,  of  course,"  said  Carlyon.  "And  what  brings  you 
here  ?  And  being  here,  why  are  you  not  at  the  house  ?  What  you 
did  for  the  ladies  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  you  have  only  to  show 
yourself  there  to  be  sure  of  receiving  all  kindness." 

**  Me  did,"  repeated  the  Smiling  Stunner,  for  it  was  that  stalwart 
champion,  who  was  resting  with  his  broad  bosom  against  that  of  the 
earth.  ^  Don't  say  nothing  about  that,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Barnard. 
I've  often  said  to  myself  since  that  night,  Dick  Shotton,  you're  a 
beast  and  a  blackguard,  and  that's  the,  mildest  way  to  put  it,  and  I 
could  say  much  more  to  you." 

*^  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  about  the  only  person  in  the  world  that 
could  say  so  safely,"  replied  Bernard ;  "  but  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  say  it  at  all.     You're  help  came  in  most  nobly." 

**  Not  much  of  that,  neither,  sir,"  returned  the  boxer ;  ^  but  what 
I  put  it  upon  is  this,  and  that  sows  roe  up.  Where  was  you,  Dick 
Shotton,  says  I,  that  you  never  struck  in  before  f  Skulking,  Dick, 
that's  about  what  you  was,  skulking.  Skulking's  the  measure  of 
your  pluck,  Mr.  Dick,  neither  more  nor  less,  my  lad.  I  spelt  it  all 
out  to  Alice,  and  she  as  good  as  said  as  much,  and  she  knows  what 
behaving  means,  having  seen  the  same  promiscuous.  That's  the  size 
of  it,  Mr.  Barnard,  sir." 

**•  That's  not  the  way  the  ladies  looked  at  the  matter,  Mr.  Shotton. 
They  only  recollect  that  you  came  in  most  bravely,  and  saved  them 
from  a  whole  mob  of  ruffians." 

**  Maybe,  sir,  maybe  not.    But  never  did  I  «a.^  cf&i^  ^cr^^  ^^rr. 
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even  do  so  much  as  to  raise  my  fist,  till  that  young  lady — ^the  smill 
one — begging  her  pardon  and  yours  for  naming  such  a  thing,  and 
we're  all  as  God  made  us,  IVe  heard,  and  big  and  little  is  no  odds-^ 
that's  so,  sir,  I  believe  ?"  He  paused  to  be  assured  on  this  point,  and 
then  went  on — **  Till  that  young  lady  named  your  name,  did  I  speak 
a  word  f  Didn't  I  let  'em  be  bothered  and  frighted  by  the  other 
coves,  and  Bully  Bowmudge,  too  ?  I'd  like  to  see  her  again,  though, 
if  she  wam't  too  proud,  as  in  reason  she  ought  to  be,  and  tell  her 
thiSy  which  it's  like  she  mayn't  believe,  but  it's  trae  as — '* 

Though  offered  in  no  profanity,  but  in  all  intense  earnestness,  the 
strange  jumble  of  solemn  ideas  which  the  boxer  brought  together  u 
his  affirmation  will  not  bear  writing  down. 

^  You  will  never  see  her  again,  Shotton,"  said  Carlyon,  gravely. 
'^  Here,  come  to  the  higher  part  of  the  ground." 

The  huge  figure  of  the  boxer  rose,  and  presented  a  dark  mass 
against  the  night  sky.  He  followed  Bernard  to  a  point  whence 
nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  house  could  be  seen. 

**  You  see  two  windows,  with  red  curtains,  and  the  light  showing 
through.  Just  behind  the  furthest  of  those  that  little  girl  is  lyiag, 
dying." 

The  boxer's  answer  was  a  tremendous  oath — in  words — in  mean- 
ing it  was  simply  an  expression  of  extreme  astonishment  and  oonoeni. 
After  a  pause  he  repeated  it  with  additional  blasphemy,  adding, 
^  Poor,  dear,  young  thing."  And  then,  upon  reflection,  he  seemed  to 
consider  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  world,  and  I  fesr 
that  a  third  execration  which  he  let  loose  was  less  harmless,  being 
pointed  at  somebody  or  something  unknown,  upon  the  head  of  which 
idea  he  invoked  a  terrible  destiny. 

^  But,"  he  added,  **  it's  no  good  me  talking,  and  if  Alice  was  here 
she'd  tell  me  that  I  was  talking  wicked-hke,  which  is  not  in  my 
thoughts,  neither,  but  that's  nothing.  Living  or  dying,  it's  a  liberly 
for  me  to  be  speaking  about  the  young  lady,  and  if  I  could  only  hare 
told  her,  or  had  it  told  to  her  by  them  as  speaks  with  a  clean  moath, 
that  I'd  have  struck  in,  Bamai^  or  no  Barnard,  if  the  coves  had  got 
beyond  chafing  and  that ;  but  one  don't  want  to  begin  a  row,  and 
we  have  got  a  bad  name  for  that,  you  understand,  sir." 

'*  I  understand,"  said  Carlyon.  **  You  would  have  liked  her  to 
know,  that  whether  she  had  mentioned  me  or  not,  you  would  hafe 
protected  her,  if  those  fellows  had  proceeded  to  outrage." 

**  If  I  wouldn't,"  said  Shotton ;  and  he  once  more  invoked  a 

fearful  destiny,  in  terras  which  no  metaph3rsical  subtlety  whatever 
could  reconcile  into  a  definite  meaning. 

*^  Her  siater^  sbeXV  Vnoit  \^"  «&\d  Oariyon,  ^  though  it  may  be  io- 
2X)68ibl6  to  tell  her.    Ajql^  uo^  ^  ^>a»X\iTv\^B^  ^^>i.\«sEAr 
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**  I  came  after  you,  sir — no  offence  ?" 

"After  me.    And  why?" 

"  There's  a  cross  somewhere,  sir." 

What  strange  thoughts  shoot  and  flit  over  our  mental  system  I 
Comets,  we  now  know,  are  as  regular  as  planets,  and  astronomy  has 
robbed  us  of  a  simile  dear  to  many  generations  of  writers.  But  even 
the  comet  would  not  precisely  illustrate  the  kind  of  idea  which  ia 
ready  to  start  out  at  a  second's  notice,  at  the  faintest  irritation,  and 
dart  amid  senous  matter,  with  which  it  has  no  relation  whatever.  If 
a  man  spoke,  but  for  one  day,  of  the  eccentiic  and  ludicrous  things 
that  flashed  across  his  brain,  while  speaking  giavely  and  wisely  to 
his  fellow-men,  and  listening  to  their  gravity  and  wisdom,  he  would 
sleep  in  Hanwell  next  night  And  yet  we  all  know  that  such  things 
are.  ""  There  js  a  cross  somewhere,"  said  the  boxer ;  and  Bernard's 
hand  was  almost  on  its  way  to  his  breast,  to  feel  whether  a  cross, 
which  always  rested  there,  were  safe.  But  a  moment,  of  course, 
checked  him,  and  he  translated  the  word,  with  due  reference  to  the 
•peaker. 

"  Too  many  crosses,  Shotton.  Most  of  the  world's  fights  are  crosBet. 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  know  I'm  on  the  lay,  the  right  lay,  that  is,  sir.  But  still  it  ud 
be  a  comfort  to  be  told  so.    You'd  answer  a  question,  sir  ?" 

"Any  question  you  can  ask." 

"That  house — the  big  un,  you  see  it,  sir?"  and  he  insisted  on 
pointing  out  Aspen  Comt  to  Carlyon,  and  being  sure  that  he  saw  it, 
and  no  other. 

"  What  other  house  can  you  see  ?" 

"  No  ofience,  sir.  That  house,  there,"  and  again  he  pointed,  "  has 
a  name,  I'm  told.  These  great  houses  ought  to  be  made  to  have 
signs,  like  taverns,  that  they  might  be  knowd ;  but  there's  one  law 
for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor — but  that's  no  odds  now.  And 
what  might  be  the  name  of  that  house  there,  sir  ?" 

"Aspen  Court." 

"And  the  landlord's,  leastways  the  owner's  name,  sir?  I  know 
he's  in  trouble,"  added  Mr.  Shotton,  whispering  loud,  "  but  it  won't 
hurt  him  to  mention  it.  Or  you  might  name  it  dark,  as  beginning 
with  this  much  and  ending  with  that  much,  or  by  sign,  as  belike  he 
has  a  peculiarity — most  of  us  has.  My  peculiarity  is  walking  lame 
with  the  left." 

"  No  need  of  concealment,  that  I  know  of.  His  name  is  Wilmslow 
—Mr.  Henry  Wilmslow ;  but  he  is  on  the  Continent." 

"  No,  sir,  no.  ^'ve  got  the  oflSce,  and  I  don't  mind  putUng  you  up. 
He's  in  France." 

"  The  same  thing,  Shotton,"  said  Bernard.    ^^\x\.  ^\iaX.  ^l  ^^sk'^ 
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"  To  be  sure  I  was  on  the  lay,  whicli  I  ain^  sir.  That's  the  hone. 
Now,  sir,  there's  ladies  in  that  house,  but  no  gentleman,  nor  no  man 
neither." 

^  I  am  staying  there,  at  present" 

^  Well,  I  didn't  know  that,  sir.  I  thought  you  was  going  to  town. 
I  heerd  as  much  from  them  as  thought  they  knowd,  but  the  more  we 
live  the  more  we  know  that  nobody  knows  nothing.  You're  going 
to  stop  where  you  are,  sir  ?" 

"  My  stay  is  uncertain  ;  but  what  does  all  this  mean  ?" 

**  I'd  sooner  tell  you  than  anybody  else,  sir,  but  Fm  bound  over,  in 
a  manner,  to  keep  my  peace.  I  know  a  rouffh  lot,  and  a  h)agfa  lot 
knows  me,  so  we're  quits.  But  a  fight's  a  ^ht,  and  a  sell's  a  eelL 
Likewise  give  tlie  devil  his  due." 

Bernard  would  not  have  been  a  very  patient  listener,  in  ordioiiyt 
to  this  kind  of  thin^,  but  he  had  so  much  reason  to  believe  in  the 
perfect  good  faith  of  ue  cumbersome  speaker,  that  he  quietly  awaited 
an  explanation,  to  be  given  in  Shotton's  own  way. 

^  There's  some  one  in  that  house,  sir,  as  you've  hit  out  for  afore,  and 
if  it  came  to  hitting  out  for  them  again,  I  suppose  it  ud  be  done." 

^  It  was  done  where  you  stand,"  said  Carlyon. 

^  Was  it  now  T  said  Shotton,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  real  and  tender 
interest  **  Where  I  stand  ?  And  a  very  good  place  for  it^  too.  And 
it  ud  be  done  again,  I'll  be  bound." 

**  Most  certainly,"  said  Carlyon,  smiling. 

^  Then  lookey  here,  sir,  as  I  may  say,  and  if  I  may  make  so  bold. 
You  stay  in  that  house — that  one"  (again  pointing  to  prevent  mis- 
take), ^  and  if  there's  hitting  out,  look  round  for  Dick  Shotton,  and  if 
you  don't  see  him,  say  he's  a  thief  and  a  skulker.  Now  Fd  go  into 
that  house,  if  I  was  you,  sir." 

**  Stay,"  said  Bernard.  "  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  Shot- 
ton.  If  tliis  were  only  a  matter  concerning  myself^  and  I  knew  that 
you,  Dick,  would  be  by  me,  I'd  take  my  chance,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions. But  now  you  tell  me  otbere  are  concerned,  and  those  are 
ladies.  If  there's  any  danger  or  annoyance  in  hand,  you  see  I  must 
know  all  about  it  Even  you  and  I  may  be  no  match  for  the  enemj) 
whoever  he  is,  but  I'll  take  care  to  have  his  match  ready,  you  unde^ 
stand." 

**  Beaks,  as  it  were,"  said  Shotton,  in  a  troubled  voice. 

"  If  need  be.     But  tell  me  what  you  know." 

**  Beaks  won't  rfo,"  said  the  other,  deprecatingly.  **  Not  that  Tn 
any  thing  to  say  against  them ; — they've  always  had  a  light  hand  and 
genehuauly  on  me,  when  I  was  in  trouble,  and  saints  and  them  was 
furious  to  have  m^  Va^^d.  and  what  not  But  there's  times  for  all 
things." 
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nmtioD  ihrough  friends  in  confidence,  and  you  wouldn't  hare  them  got 
into  a  mess.^' 

^  Something  of  that,  sir.  But  don't  be  offended.  I  must  live,  and 
I  couldn't  live  if  I  was  to  blow.     Mustn't  I  live,  sir  P 

^  I  hope  you  will,  and  be  lucky,  for  you  deserve  it  But  this  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  if  you  really  desire  to  be  a  friend  to  the  ladies, 
and  to  me,  you  will  show  me  where  the  danger  Ues." 

.^There's  no  daneer, — at  least,  no  danger  to  call  danger,"  said 
Shotton.  **  Only  this,  sir,  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  mind.  You  stay 
in  that  house,  there,  until  you  get  the  office  fix>m  me,  and  if  any  of 
the  pretty  ladies, — I  name  no  names,  not  knowing  the  same, — but  if 
any  of  them  takes  a  fancy  to  walk  out  frirther  than  can  be  seed  from 
them  windows,  I'd  take  a  &ncy  she  didn't,  if  I  was  you,  sir.  You  can 
keep  'em  in  that  house  then,  sir,  I  dare  say.  Tell  'em  there's  mad 
dogs  about, — they're  woundily  skeared  at  mad  dogs.'' 

*'  But  answer  me  this,  Shotton. — I  don't  ask  more  than  you  like  to 
tell.  Your  friends  may  be  in  this  matter,  but  are  not  at  the  bottom 
of  it — Who  is  ?     It  can't  hurt  your  friends  to  tell  that." 

^  And  that's  what  I  can't  tell  you,  sir,  by  reason  that  I  don't  know. 
— Only  this, — he  was  knowd  by  his  smell." 

«  By  his  smell  ?" 

^  Just  that    He's  a  doctor.    That's  what  he  is." 

^  A  doctor.    Any  sort  of  guess  at  his  name,  or  where  he  lives  f" 

^  He  said  his  name  were  Wood,  but  in  coune  he  didn't  want 
parties  to  believe  that,  and  in  course  th^  didn't,  more  by  token  that 
It  happened  his  handkerchief  were  borrowed,  as  it  were,  by  a  young 
lad,  and  after  he  were  gone  out,  the  writing  in  the  comer  were  over- 
hauled, and  the  letter  didn't  go  to  spell  W^,  but  Mahogany." 

^  The  letter  M  then,"  said  Carlyon,  eagerly. 

'^  Can't  say  how  that  might  be,  sir ;  but  Mahogany  were  told  me, 
which  is  Wood,  too,  I've  heerd." 

^  I  don't  see  any  clue,  yet,"  said  Bernard.  ^  And  you  have  no 
notion  where  he  came  from  ?" 

-^  Nobody  axed  him,  sir,  but  he  said  Suffolk,  quite  uncalled  for. 
But  the  same  young  lad,  while  he  were  about  it,  borrowed  a  bit  of  a 
railway  card,  a  tore  one,  half  a  jomney  like,  and  that  were  ooarked 
Glorster.    Maybe  that's  near  Suffolk." 

**•  Gloucester.    Ah  !"  said  Bernard. 

^  Smell  a  rat,  sir,  meaning  a  doctor  f" 

**  I  think  I  am  on  the  scent,  anyhow,"  said  Carlyon.  ^  And  you 
won't  tell  me  what  this  man  proposed  when  he  came  with  his  coat 
buttoned  up,  into  that  public-house,  and  passed  himself  off  as  Mr. 
Wood  of  Suffolk." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  nevec  aaidUa  en8X^^s^\sQ!^^£s&a^ 
up,  or  anjr  thing  about  a  public-house.^ 
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**  If  it  hadn't  beeti  buttcmed  up  eloae,  jour  young  friend  would  hsn 
had  his  pocket-book,  or  letters, and  then  you'd  have  known  his  name; 
and  if  it  bad  not  been  a  publio-houae,  he  wouldn't  have  allowed  a  lad 
to  be  in  the  company." 

**  1  didn't  say  it  were  a  house  at  all" 

**  No,  but  you  spoke  of  his  having  gone  out  Do  you  think  I  donH 
attend  to  what  you  tell  me  ?" 

•*  By  gosh,"  said  Dick  Shotton,  good-humoredly,  ^  and  begging 
your  pardon,  if  I  do  not  stop  talking  you'll  set  out  more  than  I  want 
to  tell,  and  that  won't  do,  sir — Fm  off.  No  offence,  sir,  but  I  can't 
trust  my  blessed  tongue.  All  I  say,  sir,  is,  when  the  oflSce  is  hitting 
out,  look  round  for  me.  Good-night,  sir."  And  as  if  afraid  of  beii^ 
persuaded  to  stop,  he  went  off  very  fast,  and  singing  with  all  hk 
might  as  uncouth  a  song  as  ever  aroused  the  Dryadi  of  Aspen. 
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CHAPTER  LVltl. 

THS   DXOOT. 

In  the  house  in  Park-street,  where  Lucy  Fonster  had  entertained 
Iier  young  friends  after  the  opera,  she  was  giving  reluctant  audience 
to  the  priest  Hey  wood.  Not,  however,  in  the  apartment  wheie  Ifa 
Maynard's  little  demonstration  was  made,  but  in  a  small  drawing- 
rootn,  bounded  by  a  tiny  conservatory,  which,  with  its  tableau  of  cm- 
ored  glass,  bright  flowers,  and  glancing  fishes,  formed  a  sort  of 
kaleidoscopic  finish  to  her  pretty  set  of  narrow  rooms,  opening  into 
one  another. 

^  The  scheme  is  so  wild,  so  mad,  Cyprian." 

*^  I  am  wild  and  mad  too.    But  you  will  carry  it  out  for  me." 

^  You  are  merciless.  I  have  not  often  scrupled  at  obeying  you ;  but 
now,  for  the  sake  of  a  whim,  of  which  you  will  get  weary  while  yon 
are  actually  carrying  it  out,  you  ask  me  to  ruin  all  the  hopes  of  my 
life.    Do  consider  this." 

^  The  hopes  of  your  life,"  repeated  Heywood,  slowly,  as  if  not  com- 
prehending, or  caring  to  comprehend  her.    The — hopes— of — ^your 

— ^I'fe-" 

^  Yes.    But  I  see  that  your  mind  is  wandering  at  this  moment" 
^  It  is  not     It  is  fixed  upon  one  purpose,  and  that  purpoae  I  hate 

come  here  to  bid  you  help  me  to  accomplish.     I  tell  you  that  I  will 

<)arry  her  away,  embark  with  her  for  America,  and  there — ^  he  paused 

abruptly. 
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«  And  th^re  f 

*^  Once  embarked,  neither  you  nor  any  one  in  England  need  have 
forthor  concern  for  us.'' 

"  Folly." 

*^  Be  it  so.  The  thought  of  the  attempt  is  all  that  preserves  me 
from  something  madder  still  But  it  is  not  for  you,  Lucy  Forester,  to 
oppose  my  will,  or  question  my  course.  Don^t  you  feel  that  it  is 
not  ?"  he  said,  almost  insultingly. 

"  One  thing  gives  you  a  fatal  power  over  me,  which  I  hope,  I  im- 

Elore,  that  you  will  not  abuse,"  said  Mrs.  Forester  trembling,  and  with 
er  proud,  resolute  lip  in  a  quiver. 
**  I  will  use  it  to  obtain  my  purpose — no  further,"  said  Heywood, 
confronting  her  with  a  gaze  strangely  unlike  the  exceedingly  court- 
eons,  and  even  indulgent  manner  he  usually  adopted  with  women. 
**•  But,  up  to  that  point,  I  will  use  it  without  the  &intest  hesitation. 
Understand  tliat." 

^  To  plead  to  your  heart  when  passion  is  working  with  you,  is 
hopeless,"  said  Lucy  Forester.     "  But  your  sense  of  justi<?e  cannot  be 

Juite  dead — and  I  ask  you — are  you  not  doing  me  a  great  and  a 
eep  wrong  ?  You  know  the  object  of  my  life — you  have  aided  me, 
by  your  counsel  and  otherwise,  in  my  efforts  to  gain  it — ^you  have 
given  me  a  right  to  believe  you  my  ^end,  and  now  you  ask  me  to 
do  that  which  must  forever  dash  all  my  hopes  to  the  ground.  Is 
Uiis  iust  f " 

**  Nothing  is  just,"  said  Heywood  fiercely.  "  But  I  am  past  the 
state  in  which  we  bandy  common-place  reproaches.  I  must  have 
obedience." 

^  Think  what  it  is  you  demand.  That  I  should  go  down  to  this 
country  place,  and  by  a  false  tale  should  lure  this  young  lady  from 
her  home  into  a  travelling-carriage,  and  continue  to  amuse  her  with 
other  falsehoods  until  she  can  be  induced  to  embark  with  you.  This 
conspiracy — there  is  no  other  name  for  it,  Cyprian — ^you  propose  to 
me,  whose  dream  of  life  has  been  a  union  with  the  best  and  proudest 
man  in  England — one  who  would  trample  me  under  his  feet  if  he  be- 
lieved I  had  even  endured  to  hear  a  whisper  of  such  a  plot" 

"  Well,  refuse." 

*•  Nay,  do  not  speak  so  sternly,  so  cruelly,"  said  the  beautiful  wo- 
man, with  tears  in  her  eyes.    "  I  am  not  refusing,  but — " 

**  But  you  are  not  obeying.  You  are  a  gambler,  Lucy  Forester, 
and  yet  you  cannot  count  your  chances.  Do  as  I  wish  ;  and  when 
we  have  left  England  you  may  pursue  your  plot  upon  Selwyn,  and 
will  probably  attain  your  object,  for  a  woman  in  earnest  can  marry 
any  man  she  pleases.  But  refuse,  and  then  calculate  probabilities. 
Selwyn,  the  Christian  gentleman,  the  stem  moralist — the  purist — the 
evangelical  Bayard,  what  will  he  say  to  a  gambling  wife  I"  ' 

20* 
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"  And  you  would — you  really  would  have  the  baseness — ^ 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  words." 

"No,  no,  I  am  not  using  harsh  words,"  said  poor  Lucy,  terrified 
out  of  all  her  pride.  "I  did  not  mean  baseness,  but  cruelty:  it 
would  be  cruelty,  Cyprian,  wicked  cruelty,  for  which  you  would 
never  forgive  yourself." 

"  You  under-esdmate  my  placability,  dear  friend,"  said  the  priest, 
in  his  old  sarcastic  manner. 

"  And  you  would  inform  Francis  Selwyn — ^ 

"  I  would  call  upon  Francis  Selwyn,  and  I  would  apologize  for  the 
intrusion  by  explaining  its  object,  namely,  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
possession  of  certain  written  acknowledgments  of  gambling  debts  in- 
curred by  a  lady  in  whom  the  world  believes  that  he  takes  a  tender 
interest.  My  opinion  is,  that  he  would  give  me  a  check  for  the  money." 

"  Good  Heaven,  why  do  you  think  so  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Forester, 
startled. 

"Because,  despite  his  statehness,  I  believe  that  be  loves  you," 
said  the  Jesuit 

"  You  say  this  ?  O  !  you  say  it  only  to  torment  me,"  replied  Lacy 
piteously. 

"  No,  only  to  force  you  to  my  own  purpose.  I  have  watched  him, 
and  I  can  watch  to  some  purpose,  as  my  friend  Mrs.  Forester  knows," 
he  added. 

"  She  does,  indeed.  O,  Cyprian,"  said  Lucy,  sobbing, "  be  loves  me, 
and  you  would  ruin  me.  I  know  him.  If  he  ransomed  those  hate- 
ful papers,  it  would  be  but  to  send  them  to  me,  with  a  message  that 
we  were  parted  forever  and  ever." 

"  It  would  be  so,"  said  the  tempter,  "  but  he  loves  you.  Choose, 
therefore,  between  the  certainty  of  ruin  to  your  ambition,  and  the 
chance  of  being  permitted  to  pursue  it.  Come,  you  have  appealed  to 
ray  justice,  I  will  show  you  that  I  can  even  be  generous.  The  first 
poet  trom  the  first  port  at  which  I  land  shall  bring  you  those  papers 
cancelled,  receipted." 

^  You  promise  when  you  can  threaten,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  **  and 
it  is  useless  for  roe  to  murmur.  But  I  see  nothing  but  defeat  and  dis- 
grace before  us." 

"  I  will  run  all  risks,"  said  Hey  wood,  "  and  you  will  run  them  with 
me.  That  is  decided.  Now,  my  plans  are  matured,  and  so  far  us 
you  need  know  them,  they  are  these :  On  the  third  night  from  this, 
a  steamer  will  leave  Bristol  with  Lilian  lYevelyan  and  myself  oo 
board.  Your  work  will  be  to  place  Lilian  upon  the  deck  of  that  ves- 
sel, the  rest  is  for  me.  I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  accompanying 
you  to  Lynfield,  where  she  resides,  and  of  pointing  out  the  house. 
Vou  will  bring  her  to  Bristol,  and  your  servants  will  need  no  instruc- 
tions from  you.     The  carriage  will  be  driven  direot  to  the  place  of 
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embarkation,  and  will  arrive  neither  too  soon  nor  too  late.    All  has 
been  thought  oV^ 

**  No/'  said  Mre.  Forester,  **  all  has  not  been  thought  ot  Lilian 
loves,  and  has  a  lover/' 

Heywood  ground  his  teeth. 

"  For  her  love,"  he  said,  "  I  will  say  nothing  now.  For  her  lover, 
be  assured  he  will  be  remembered."  He  added  the  word  with  a 
strangely  vicious  expression,  of  a  kind  seldom  seen  upon  his  noble 
features,  and  one  which  seemed  unnatural  there. 

"•  You  tell  roe  that  you  and  Mr.  Carlyon  have  exchanged  insults 
and  defiance,  and  that  you  have  threatened  him.  Is  there  any 
likelihood  of  his  having  taken  the  alarm,  and  being  on  the  watch  ?" 

^  None,"  said  Hey  wood.  **  He  has  spirit,  but  is  one  of  your  practi- 
cal, decorous  men,  who  never  dream  of  action,  if  out  of  the  ordinary 
routine." 

^  You  have  not  read  him  rightly,  Cyprian  Heywood.  The  eyes  of 
hate  are  clear,  but  they  magnify  fidsely.  I  know  him  better.  He 
has  cautioned  Miss  Trevelyan ;  and  mis,  probably,  placed  a  watch 
upon  her." 

"  May  it  be  so,  and  may  he  keep  that  watch !"  said  Heywood,  with 
a  lauffh.  **  He  is  proud  of  certain  physical  activity  and  skill — ^I  tell 
you  that  he  will  be^remembered." 

"  Violence,  too,"  said  Lucy,  turning  pale. 

^Not  a  chance  of  such  a  t^ing,"  said  Heywood,  who  treated  this 
manifestation,  which  he  knew  to  be  genuine,  with  indulgence ;  and  was 
eager  to  remove  Lucy's  apprehensions. — ^  Not  a  chance  of  it.  No,* 
he  added,  earnestly,  **  I  would  not  ask  you  to  join  in  any  scheme  in- 
volving the  least  roughness  or  constraint  All  will  be  as  smooth,  as 
prompt,  and  as  orderly,  as  if  you  were  taking  the  young  lady  to  a 
oourt-ball." 

'*  And  the  girl  herselfl  I  have  never  seen  her.  Is  sh^  likely  to  be 
deceived  by  my  story  about  her  uncle  f" 

^*  Told  as  you  will  tell  it,"  said  Heywood,  significantly, 

^  Heaven  help  me,  that  I  should  be  reduced  to  submit  tp  snob  a 
necesuty  !"  said  Lucy,  passionately. 

"  A  necessity  demands  no  remorse,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Do  not  mock  me  with  your  sophisms.  It  is  no  necessity,  then,** 
said  Lucy.  *^  I  am  about  to  do  a  wicked  action  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
fying my  own  affection  and  ambition.  I  ought  to  renounce  my  ob- 
ject, refuse  to  commit  this  act,  and  take  the  consequences,  be  they 
what  they  may." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  priest ;  ^  but  your  conviction  does  not  dia^ 
appoint  my  hopes ;  because  I  have  observed  that  the  next  step  of 
man  or  woman,  who  avows  distinctly  that  the  path  of  duty  is  oleai, 
ia^  invariably,  to  walk  right  out  of  it    This  is  intellectual  pride ;— » 
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one  of  the  deadly  sina,  Mn.  Forester.-^Ton  don't  mind  doing  wrong, 
but  you  will  not  have  it  supposed  that  you  ein  out  of  stupidity,  and 
not  knowing  that  you  sin.'> 

^  Your  mocking  tone  is  very  fitting  at  such  a  time,''  said  Lucy, 
almost  bitterly. 

**  May  you  never  know  the  state  in  which  it  is  comfort  to  mock 
yourself  and  every  created  thing  around  you !"  said  Hey  wood.  ^  But 
let  us  end  such  talk.  Need  I  say  more,  than  that  a  carriage  will  be 
at  your  door  on  Thursday  morning,  to  take  you  to  the  railway — not, 
of  course,  your  own,  nor  should  your  servants  know  which  way  you 
travel. 

"^  I  cannot  travel  without  a  maid,**  said  Lucy  with  determination. 

**  I  suppose  not, — I  suppose  not  And  yet^  for  your  own  aake,  it  is 
bad  to  be  in  anybody's  power.**  ^ 

Mrs.  Forester  almost  groaned  assent 

'*  But,**  continued  Hey  wood,  **  it  is  worse  to  be  in  a  menial's ;  because 
you  have  no  social  hold  on  him,  and  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  your 
revenge." 

^  Much  as  one  stands  with  a  Jesuit,"  said  Lucy,  who  having  at- 
tented  to  the  work  prepared  her,  did  not  now  fear  to  speak  out 

"  True,"  said  Heywcxxi  gently,  having  carried  his  pomt^  and  not  de- 
siring to  annoy  Lucy  unnecessarily.  ^  But  as  for  your  maid, — why 
not  take  the  amiable  Miss  Maynard !  There  are  several  reasons,"  be 
added,  with  a  short  laugh,  **  why  that  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Cariyon's 
Ihould  assist  in  doine  him  a  service." 

**  I  mil  take  Polly  Maynard,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  suddenly  and 
with  energy. 

The  pnest  looked  surprised,  for  a  moment,  at  her  tone  ;  bnt  man 
soon  becomes  weary  of  analyzing  woman's  emotions,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  a  passionate  interview,  huddles  them  up,  very  carelessly, 
under  the  general  head  of  excitement  So  it  was  with  Cyprian  Hej- 
wood,  who  had  triumphed,  and  cared  not  to  question  further. 

*'  On  Thursday,  at  half-past  ten,  exactly,"  he  said,  ^  the  carriage 
will  be  at  your  door.  Meantime,  were  I  you,  I  would  think  as  litue 
as  possible  about  the  little  drama  we  have  to  play.  Nothing  spoils  a 
peiformance  like  over-rehearsal." 
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CHAPTER  UX. 

LIGHT    FROM    WITHIN. 

A  8TBANOB  sight  was  seen  in  Aspen  Court  that  night. 

The  room  in  which  little  Amy  lay  opened  into  a  second  apartment, 
which  could  be  entered  without  passing  through  hers.  In  this  second 
room  it  bad  been  the  custom  of  her  sisters  to  remain,  when  it  was 
thought  well  to  leave  the  child  to  repose,  and  here  were  prepared  her 
refreuiments,  and  many  of  the  arrangements  for  her  comfort  were 
made,  in  order  to  avoid  causing  her  use  excitement  which,  to  one  so 
fragile,  is  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  any  person  engaged  in  occupa- 
tion, however  gentle. 

It  was  early  in  the  ni^ht,  and  at  Lilian's  especial  petition,  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  and  the  two  girls  had  left  her  in  charge  of  Amy,  while 
tbey  walked  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  bright  moonlight  In  an  hour, 
at  Uie  most,  it  was  agreed  that  her  guard  should  l^  relieved.  Amy 
bad  kissed  them  all,  and  had  sunk  into  a  light  slumber ;  and  Lilian, 
removing  the  lamp  from  the  sleeping-chamber,  had  taken  her  seat  in 
the  outer  room,  ready  at  the  slightest  sound  or  signal  from  the  £suling 
child. 

Her  watch  had  been  brief,  when  the  lamp  flickered,  and  was  extin- 
guished. 

Noiselessly  Lilian  stole  from  the  room,  and  descended  the  stairs. 
Some  delay  took  place  while  she  was  obtaining  another  lamp  from  the 
domestic  below ;  but,  having  procured  it.  Miss  Trevelyan  would  not 
wait  to  light  it,  the  moon-rays,  which  streamed  upon  the  back  of  the 
house,  affording  her  ample  means  of  retracing  her  way  to  the  apart- 
ment she  had  left.  Listening  for  any  sound  from  Ainy's  chamber, 
but  hearinj?  none,  Lilian  sat  down,  still  without  lighting  her  lamp,  and 
remained  tor  some  time  in  meditation, — perhaps  in  prayer. 

How  lonff  she  had  thus  remained  she  was  uncertain  ;  when,  glan- 
cing through  the  open  door  which  led  into  Amy's  room,  she  noticed  a 
faint  lifl^t  m  a  larse  looking-glass,  which  stood  opposite  to  the  child's 
bed.  Her  immediate  idea  was,  that  a  moonbeam  passing,  through 
the  unclosed  door  of  her  own  room,  bad  happened  to  stnke  on  the 
mirror ;  and  lest  the  reflection  should  startle  Amy  when  she  roused 
from  her  sleep,  Lilian  quietly  closed  the  door.  The  faint  bght  in  the 
mirror  was  still  there. 

A  Second  thought  naturally  suggested  \1mJ1    ^tgl^  \\5^  xssoa^ 
hmve  heea  impemctly  extingoiihA  wViWk  ^^  ^'^'^K^^.VR«i^^*^ 
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had  revived.    Lilian  stepped  softly  forward  to  remove  it  from  the 
sleepi  Dg-chamber. 

There  was  no  such  fire  in  Amy^s  room  ;  but  there  was  a  sight  th^e 
which  might  well  have  sent  back  the  blood  to  a  less  gentle  heart  than 
Lilian^s. 

The  curtains,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  were  parted,  and  Amy  was  fit- 
ting up.  Over  her  fiace,  and  over  one  arm,  from  which  the  night- 
dress had  been  drawn  up,  was  gleamine  a  ghastly  and  lurid  light, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  moon,  but  tinged  with  a  faint  Uue. 
It  quivered  restlessly — phosphoricaUy — ^about  her  wasted  features ; — 
now  clouding,  now  shifting,  and  again  swelling  out  more  brightly, 
and  rendering  them  perfectly  visible  in  the  intense  darkness  of  the 
room.  For  it  was  completely  darkened : — ^it  was  one  of  the  rooms 
which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Uiis  narrative,  were  described  as  having 
been  filled  up  with  modem  contrivances ;  and  shutters  that  dosed 
hermetically,  and  thick  curtains,  excluded  every  ray  from  with- 
out Of  this,  one  hurried  look  assured  poor  Lihan ; — the  next,  ai 
her  eyes  again  sought  the  spectral  appearance,  brought  to  her  the 
conviction,  that  the  light  she  saw  was  supplied  from  no  external 
source.  It  gleamed  only  from  the  flesh  of  Amy — from  the  face  and 
from  the  exposed  arm  ;  leaving  the  dress,  the  hair,  and  the  pillow,  in 
darkness. — The  light  was  from  vfithm. 

The  apparition  imparted  a  strange  and  unearthly  expression  to  the 
countenance  of  the  child,  and  especially  to  the  eyes,  which  were  wide 
open.  Yet  the  features  themselves  bore  no  sign  of  excitement  or  of 
horror.  They  seemed  even  stiller,  more  languid,  than  was  their  wont, 
and  to  have  lost  both  the  animation  which  had  characterized  them  in 
health,  and  the  restlessness  which  had  of  late  marked  them  during 
Amy's  wakeful  hours.  At  the  pauses,  when  the  flickering  and  ghast- 
ly light  settled  for  a  momeut,  tne  &ce  became  calm  as  that  of  a  statue, 
and  the  unsteady,  wave-like  shifting  of  the  gleams  appeared  as  if 
caused  by  a  volition  distinct  from  that  of  the  child.  Only  the 
whitened  lips  moved,  as  in  slumber.  A  martyr,  wrapt  in  ecstasy,  and 
unconscious  of  the  lambent  flames  that  were  purging  soul  from' body, 
might  in  such  wise  have  awaited  his  starry  crown. 

Lilian  stood  in  that  tremor  which  paralyzes  speech  and  motion, 
and  presently  the  child  turned  her  glistening  face  full  upon  her ;  t 
smile  came  upon  Amy's  lips,  and  Lilian  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
her  presence  had  been  detected.  But  it  was  not  so.  Amy  was  mar- 
muring  to  herself^  unaware  that  a  listener  was  at  hand.  Part  of  what 
she  said  reached  Lilian's  ear,  but  some  of  her  words  were  scarcely 
aiticulate. 

**  It  was  very  good  of  God  not  to  let  me  die  until  I  had  come  here  and 
seen  mamma  happy.  I  should  not  have  liked  to  die  in  those  lodgings, 
where  the  woman  was  so  insolent,  and  made  papa  so  angry  that  he 
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struck  mamma.  That  was  very  dreadful  of  him,  verj  cruel ;  and  she 
mastered  herself,  because  it  was  before  us,  and  pretended  to  think  he 
was  in  play ;  but  her  poor  arm — I  saw  it  when  she  put  me  to  bed. 
I  think  he  was  sorry.  I  hope  he  was  sorry.  I  told  him  I  hoped  that 
he  had  left  off  striking  persons  when  he  struck  me  so  hard  at  Lord 
Rookbury^s  house. 

^  I  should  like  to  speak  to  mamma  about  my  funeral,  but  she  would 
begin  to  sob,  or  hurry  out  of  the  room.  Yet  she  knows  I  mu3t  be 
buried,  dear  thing.  There  are  several  things  I  particularly  want  to 
tell  her.  I  tried  to  write  them,  but  something  has  come  to  my  hands, 
and  I  cannot  make  the  letters  look  well.  My  writing  is  as  bad  as  it 
was  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  they  held  my  hand.  I  wonder 
whether  people  write  in  heaven. '  I  suppose  not,  because  we  shall  fiy 
about  so  fast  that  we  can  go  to  any  angel  and  say  what  we  want  to 
say.  When  mamma  comes,  we  shall  always  fly  about  together,  and  I 
shall  know  all  the  heavenly  plains,  and  where  the  flowers  are,  and 
take  her  everywhere. 

^  I  hope  they  know  that  I  must  be  buried  near  the  little  child  that 
the  wicked  woman  frightened  to  death.  It  is  very  sad  that  I  cannot 
speak  about  it  without  making  them  cry.  I  think  I  will  speak  to 
Lilian  about  it,  because  it  mtist  be  understood.  It  is  a  very  good 
thing  that  Lilian  loves  Bernard.  My  poor  fingers  are  so  weak  that  I 
cannot  work  any  thing  for  them ;  but  Emmy  knows  all  about  that, 
and  she  will  do  it,  and  give  it  them  when  they  are  married,  with  my 
dear  love." 

There  was  a  long  pause — but  the  lip  moved,  and  the  child  seemed 
to  be  repeating  a  prayer.  The  hand  hitherto  concealed  was  raised, 
and  joined  to  the  other,  and  the  same  unearthly  gleam  was  upon 
botL     Then,  sinking  back  upon  her  pillow,  Amy  went  on — 

"Everybody  loves  me  so  much,  that  it  will  be  very  sad  for  them 
when  I  go  away.  Most  of  all  for  mamma.  But  I  hope  they  will 
come  to  the  church  a  good  deal  after  I  am  laid  there,  and  not  leave 
me  entirely  alone,  at  least  not  for  some  time.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
them  suddenly,  and  if  Ood  would  allow  my  spirit  to  be  about  here,  I 
should  like  it ;  but  he  knows  best,  and  I  only  say  it  because  it  seems 
kinder  not  to  hurry  away. 

**  O  mamma !  mamma !  I  cannot  be  taken  from  you — I  cannot 
go  away !  I  am  sure  you  will  break  your  heart — I  am  sure  you 
will." 

And  the  poor  child's  sobbing  was  audible.  What  followed  did 
not  reach  Lilian^s  ear,  until  Amy  said — 

"  Sometimes  I  feel  so  weary  that  I  could  gladly  curl  myself  round 
like  that  poor  little  kitten,  and  die  without  giving  anybody  trouble. 
I  wonder  whether  I  shall  die  when  Uiey  are  all  with  me,  or  in  the 
night,  and  be'found  dead  in  the  morning.     I  think  I  should  like  to 
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die  with  mammals  hand  at  the  back  of  my  head,  and  her  cheek 
against  mj  cheek;  and  I  think  she  would  like  it  too.  But  God 
knows  best  what  is  good  for  her.  It  was  veiy  kind  of  Him  to  let 
me  live  until  I  had  seen  her  comfortable  and  happy — comfortable 
and  happy  1  If  I  had  died  in  those  lodgings,  that  hard  woman  would 
have  come  in  to  look  at  me^  and  I  should  have  been  buried  in  that 
dreary  churchyard  between  the  houses.  I  am  glad  I  have  come 
away  from  that  churchyard ;  they  must  have  come  away ;  and  it 
would  have  been  very  sad  to  leave  me  in  that  place.  Now  I  am 
with  them  all,  and  they  cannot  go  away  from  their  own  home. 

*^  I  have  not  had  a  very  long  life,  but  I  hope  I  have  tried  to  be 
go<Td.  I  am  sure  I  have  loved  mamma,  and  if  I  had  lived  longer  I 
would  have  tried  to  love  her  more.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  cross 
while  I  have  been  ill.  I  did  not  mean  it — it  was  the  illness,  not  me. 
But  I  will  beg  their  pardons  before  I  go  to  sleep  to-night  And  then 
they  will  cry.  No,  I  will  not  beg  their  pardons.  I  think  they  love 
me  too  much  to  suppose  I  was  in  earnest 

**  One  thing  is  certain — there  are  no  skeletons  in  heaven.^ 

She  was  silent  Lilian,  by  an  intense  effort  mastering  herself  for 
an  instant,  hurried  from  the  room ;  and  as  she  reached  the  next 
apartment,  its  door  opened  with  a  welcome  flood  of  light,  and  the 
two  other  girls  entered.  Poor  Lilian  sank  upon  a  couch,  in  a  faint- 
ing state,  and  \vhen  partially  recovered,  could  make  no  reply  to  their 
attectionate  inquiries  beyond  signs  to  them  to  remain  near  her.  She 
sought  to  prevent  their  witnessing  the  fearful  sight  that  she  had  seen. 
And  it  strangely  chanced  that  she  succeeded ;  and  when,  somewhat 
later,  Mrs.  Wilmslow  visited  Amy's  chamber,  lamp  in  hand,  the 
child  had  drawn  the  bed-coverings  over  her,  and  was  slumbering. 

Not  a  word  to  Jane  or  to  her  daughters  did  Lilian  breathe  of  that 
hour.  But  next  day,  with  a  blanched  lip  and  a  shuddering  heart, 
she  confided  what  she  had  seen  to  her  lover. 

^  A  warning,  indeed,  dearest,"  he  said,  sadly ;  *^  but  you  have  not, 
of  course,  for  a  moment  given  it  a  supernatural  character.  I  have 
heard  of  such  cases,  but  they  are,  I  believe,  very  rare.  You  have 
seen  the  most  terrible  of  the  signs  that  consumption  has  nearly 
ended  its  work.  Poor  Amy's  hours  are  numbered.  I  would  that 
you,  my  own  Lilian,  had  been  spared  such  a  sight — that  you  could 
be  spai-ed  the  rest'' 

**I  will  stay,  dear  Bernard,*'  she  said,  '*  unless  you  desire  it  other 
wise.  Heaven  keeps  no  teaching  for  us  like  that  of  the  chamber  of 
death." 

17* 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

MORE  OISCLOSURBS. 

It  seemed  as  though  an  impulse,  common  in  its  object,  though 
different  in  its  origin,  were  brindng  the  various  personages  mentioned 
in  our  story  to  meet  in  the  old  house  at  this  crisis.  The  Wilmslows, 
all  save  the  Lord  of  Aspen  (a  fugitive  on  the  Continent),  were  dwell- 
ers there.  Lilian  Treveljan  was  a  guest,  and  Bernard  Carlyon  lin- 
gered. We  have  seen  that  Mrs.  Forester,  and  her  friend  Heywood, 
were  about  to  visit  Lynfield ;  and  the  giant  Shotton  has  hinted  at 
the  plans  of  another  member  of  that  faction,  who  was  not  likely  to 
be  far  away  when  his  schemes  were  in  course  of  execution.  But 
there  were  yet  two  other  persons  wanted  to  make  up  our  company, 
and  one  of  these  was  on  his  way,  with  important  tidings.  This  was 
Stephen  Molesworth. 

He  arrived  at  Aspen  Court  on  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Forester  and 
her  companions  were  to  leave  London.  He  was  received  as  an  old 
friend  by  Jane  Wilmslow,  and  he  merely  informed  her  that  having 
been  called  down  to  Bristol  by  business,  be  would  not  omit  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  her.  Had  she  heard  from  her  husband  ?  Not 
since  his  letter  announcing  his  departure.  And  how  was  Amy  f 
There  was  no  need  of  other  reply  than  that  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ment of  the  hand — the  gesture  that  deprecated  further  converse  on 
that  sorrow. 

**  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,*'  said 
Molesworth;  *'and  as  I  must  be  in  Bristol  again  in  three  days,  it 
would  be  kind  if  you  would  let  me  remain  here,  in  j'our  fresh  air, 
instead  of  spending  the  intermediate  time  in  the  dreariest  place  in  the 
world.  You  will  leave  me  calmly  to  my  own  resources.  There  is 
but  one  household  care  for  you  now." 

And  on  these  terms  he  remained.  His  first  private  interview  was 
with  Bernard  Carlyon. 

''  So,  Bernard,*'  he  said,  tab'ng  the  younger  man's  arm,  and  lead- 
ing him  up  and  down  the  old  hail,  '*  you  came  down  to  console  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  instead  of  writing  to  her.  Perhaps  that  was  the  best  way 
— the  more  letters  one  speaks  the  better,  as  a  respected  old  grub  in 
the  Temple  used  to  say." 

"  I  wrote,  however,"  said  Carlyon  (who  retained  a  curious  impres 
non  of  his  last  interview  with  Molesworth,  and  of  the  excitement 
then  displayed  by  the  latter),  "  immediately  after  parting  from  yoo. 
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I  assured  her  of  her  own  safe  position,  and  of  joor  oontinned  m- 

gard." 

**  Bat  the  letter  was  not  sufficient,  so  jou  came  down  to  con- 
firm it  T 

^  No ;  I  had  quite  another  object  in  coming  down." 

•*  May  one  ask  it,  Mr.  Carlyon  ?" 

^  Certainly — it  was  to  see  a  lady  who  is  in  this  house." 

"  Good  boy.  Then  you  have  changed  your  mind,  and  taken  my 
advice,  and  you  intend  to  marry  one  of  these  little  heiresses  f 

^  Assuredly  not,"  said  Bernard.  ^  When  you  did  me  the  honor 
to  iDuuire  so  very  pointedly  into  my  intentions,  I  told  you,  unhesi- 
tatingly,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  object  yon  were  so 
good  as  to  propose.     I  have  only  to  repeat  that  answer." 

Mr.  Molesworth  took  his  arm  from  Carlyon^s,  and  retzeated  a  step 
or  two  so  as  to  face  him. 

^  We  are  old  friends,  Bernard,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  much  more 
gentle  than  was  usual  with  him.  "  I  have  really  no  wish  but  for 
your  good,  and  you  might  believe  this,  and  not  fence  with  an  old 
man — old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

"'  I  have  had  no  such  idea,"  said  Carlyon,  warmly.  **  But,"  he 
added,  ^  it  is  from  yourself,  sir,  that  I  have  learned  all  the  little  can- 
tion  I  may  have — and  brides,  I  am  sure  you  will  allow  that  it  ii 
only  very  lately — very  lately  indeed,  that  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  show  any  of  that  feeling,  in  r^ard  to  myself  that  makes  one  eager 
to  consult  and  to  confide." 

Molesworth  looked  at  him  earnestly,  but  did  not  reply,  and  Be^ 
nard  felt  compelled  to  go  on. 

"  But  I  was  about  to  explain,  that  the  lady  I  spoke  of  is  on  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  Wilmslow ;  her  name  is  very  familiar  to  you,  as  it  was  to  me 
long  before  I  met  her — Miss  Trevelyan." 

Mr.  Molesworth  broke  out  into  a  strange  laugh. 

"^  What  ?  The  other  heiress?  The  disposse^ed  one  f  Comeback 
here,  and  established  in  the  house  of  the  conqueror !  And  you,  who 
so  valiantly  fought  to  turn  her  out — ^is  her  restoration  your  doing  T 

"  To  a  certain  extent,"  said  Bernard,  laughing.  *^  That  is  to  say, 
she  was  so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  the  letter  of  which  I  spoke  to 
you,  and  to  come  over  and  deliver  it — ^the  ladies  have  refused  to  part 
with  her." 

"  And  this  lady — let  us  have  no  mistakes — is  the  successful  rival 
of  the  Misses  Wilmslow." 

**  It  is  hardly  right  to  put  it  in  that  way,"  said  Carlyon  ;  "  but  you 
now  know  the  reason  why  I  am  not  likely  to  intrude  my  attention! 
upon  those  young  ladies." 

^  I  should  like  to  see  her,  Bernard,"  said  Molesworth,  in  an  odd, 
confidential  tone,,  and  with  a  quaint  look. 
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•*  A  pleasure  which  you  may  easily  have,  if  you  remain  here." 

**  And  yet  I  don't  know  that  my  seeing  her  is  needful.  I  would 
rather  take  the  evidence  of  your  eyes  and  heart  in  such  a  matter 
than  my  own.  Beautiful — amiable — accomplished — attached  to  you 
— all  that  may  be  taken  pro  confesso,  I  suppose.'' 

^  I  am  certain  of  the  first  three  points,"  said  Bernard,  "  and  have 
some  hope  on  the  last" 

^  Come,  no  half  confidences.    Do  I  see  an  accepted  lover  ?" 

^  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say  that  it  is  so." 

"  That's  the  way  to  answer,  Bernard." 

"  Possibly,  sir,"  said  Bernard,  good-humoredly  :  "  but  I  do  not  re- 
member y«ur  being  particularly  anxious  to  inculcate  that  style  of  an- 
swer, in  the  old  times." 

**  Open  that  big  door  for  me,  Bernard,  will  you  be  so  good — you 
are  stronger  than  I  am."  And  the  great  door  being  opened  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wish,  he  added,  '^Now  leave  me  to  myself  for  a 
bit,  but  don't  be  out  of  the  way  when  I  come  in  again." 

And  he  marched  out  with  his  hands  behind  him,  apparently 
amused.  But  he  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  when  he  turned 
back,  and  said,  looking  at  Bernard  with  one  of  the  grimaces  the 
lawyer  was  accustomed  to  make  at  the  unoffending  pictures  in  his 
room — 

^  Sad  affair  that  the  poor  baby  up  stairs  is  so  ill.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that — but  now  we  must  do  things  gravely."  And  with  an- 
other grimace  he  went  forth,  and  began  to  parade  the  lawn,  leaving 
Bernard  to  a  series  of  vain  attempts  to  solve  the  character  of  the  pe- 
culiar interest  Molesworth  had  manifested  in  the  last  revelation. 

*^  Indeed,  what  has  he  come  for  at  all  ?"  thought  Bernard.  **The 
Bristol  story  is  a  mere  excuse — I  heard  him  tell  it" 

Stephen  Molesworth  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn  for  so  unrea- 
sonably long  a  time,  that  Carlyon's  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he 
returned  to  the  drawing-room,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Lilian.  But  in 
place  of  her,  he  found  ELate  Wilmslow,  whose  manner  to  him  had 
recovered  its  original  cordiality — to  outward  appearance  at  least — 
aince  Lilian's  arrival.  It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  the  young  lady's 
feelings.  Whether  she  found  that  any  little  hopes  she  might  have 
indulged  were  vain  hopes — and  her  pride  dictated  the  suppression 
of  any  show  of  feeling — whether  she  owned  to  herself  that  though 
Kate  Wilmslow  was  a  pretty  and  a  clever  girl  (I  do  believe  that  e^ 
knew  she  was  both),  Lilian  Trevelyau  was  something  far  higher,  and 
so  our  Kate  at  once  did  homage — or  whether  she  were  really  pleased 
with  Bernard  for  not  having  overlooked  her  for  the  sake  of  anybody 
not  really  her  superior  in  beauty  and  talent — what  does  it  matter  f 
Perhaps  all  these  feelings  united  to  restore  her  former  manner,  and  to 
teach  her  to  give  her  hand  to  Bernard  in  the  old  frank  fiukion. 
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This  time,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  Kate  sprang  up  and 
hastened  to  meet  him. 

**•  I  have  been  waiting  to  speak  to  jou,*^  she  said  hmrriedly.  *^  That 
lawyer  has  not  come  for  nothing,  and  you  have  been  talking  to  him 
in  the  hall.  Is  any  thing  wrong  f  Tell  me — ^not  for  my  o|rn  sake, 
but  for  mammaV 

^  Nothing,^  said  Bernard ;  "  he  has  been  speaking  to  me  entirely 
upon  my  own  affairs." 

"•  That  is  well,"  said  Kate.  **  I  do  not  know  why,  but  the  vint  of 
every  stranger  gives  me  a  fright  lest  bad  news  are  coming.  We  have 
had  so  much  trouble.  Oh,  Bernard,  shall  we  ever  forget  that  dread- 
ful morning  when  the  physician  was  here  I" 

"  I  need  not  say  to  you,  dear  BLate — ^ 

"'  That  you  and  he  came  in  all  kindness.  No,  no— mamma  knows 
it,  we  all  know  it — poor  Amy  herself  almost  scolded  us  all  round  for 
not  thanking  you  before  you  went  away ;  but  how  could  we  f 

^  How,  indeed  ?"  said  Bernard,  pressing  her  hand  for  a  moment — 
had  it  been  Emma's,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  retained  it  for  a  second 
longer.'  ^  But  one  thing  I  neyer  understood.  How  did  your — ^how 
did  Mr.  Wilmslow  discover  that  my  friend  was  a  medical  man  T     • 

^  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  but  he  explained  it  himself  with  tri- 
umph. Were  not  you  and  the  other  gentleman  speaking  about  Amy 
in  the  hall?" 

*^  Yes — but  only  in  the  low  voice  in  which  one  would  epeik  of 
such  a  matter.     It  is  impossible  that  we  could  have  been  overheard." 

"  Do  you  remember  where  you  stood,  when  talking  f" 

**  Perfectlv — near  the  curious  old  clocL" 

'*  Near  the  curtain.    He  was  behind  the  curtain." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Bernard.  **  Mention  it,  and  one  wonders  that 
there  was  any  mystery  about  it  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  he  heard 
all  that  passed,  a  good  deal  of  irritation  was  natural."  And  he  re- 
flected upon  the  extremely  unsparing  comments  which  had  been 
made  upon  Henry  Wilmslow  by  his  guests  that  day,  and  owned 
that  stronger  language  could  hardly  have  been  used  in  r^;ard  to  a 
listener. 

Lilian  entered  the  room,  with  a  little  note  in  her  hand,  and  came 
up  to  Bernard  for  advice,  as  naturally  as  if  she  had  been  all  her  life 
accustomed  to  seek  his  counsel  The  note  was  a  very  polite  one, 
from  Mr.  Moleswortb,  who  requested  the  honor  of  a  few  minutes  of 
private  conversation  with  Miss  Trevelyan,  in  any  part  of  the  house  or 
grounds  she  might  be  pleased  to  appoint 

"  Am  I  to  meet  him,  dear  9"  was  the  simple  question. 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  Bernard.  "  So  he  could  not  wait  to  be 
introduced  to  you,  Lilian  ?  An  impatient  old  man.  Oh,  yes^  yoa 
may  aifely  hear  what,  he  haa  to  aay." 
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« 

^  Bat  does  he  know — ^  said  Lilian,  looking  up,  with  the  prettiest 
mixture  of  blush  and  archness. 

"  Certainly,  dearest,"  said  Bernard.  "  which  gives  you  the  right  to 
call  me  in  should  his  admiration  grow  troublesome." 

**  And  where  shall  I  see  him,  Kate  dear?  Tell  me — ^you  are  at 
home  r 

^  And  are  not  you,  bad  child  ?"  said  Kate.  '*  Wait  to  be  scolded 
for  such  a  speech,  that^s  all.  Perhaps  this  room  would  be  the  best 
place.     Shall  I  send  word  to  Mr.  Molesworth  ?" 

The  young  lady  was  left  to  await  the  lawyer,  who  lost  little  time 
in  obeying  the  summons.  The  interview  was  a  very  a  very  long  one. 
When  it  was  over,  Mr.  Molesworth,  with  his  usual  politeness,  opened 
the  door  in  the  most  courtly  manner,  to  bow  Miss  Trevelyan  from  the 
room.  She  had  evidently  been  in  tears,  but  that  they  did  not  part 
bad  friends,  might  be  inferred  from  her  pausing  a  moment  to  put 
her  little  hand  into  that  of  the  old  man,  and  from  his  pressing  it — 
after  the  olden  fashion — to  his  lips. 

Bernard  Carlyon  next  received  a  summons  to  the  drawing-room, 
which  he  obeyed  with  much  alacrity.  Perhaps  he  was  eager  to 
know  what  his  shrewd  old  ex-master  thought  of  Lilian. 

But  it  was  not  of  Lilian  that  Molesworth  began  Uy  speak,  when 
Carlyon,  in  obedience  to  his  gesture,  had  seated  himself  in  a  large 
armed  chair,  which  in  a  manner  imprisoned  him,  while  the  lawyer 
drew  up  opposite  to  him. 

**  Bernard,"  he  said,  ""  you  became  possessed  of  a  certain  secret  of 
my  office,  and  you  have  kept  it  as  became  an  honorable  man." 

**  Had  you  ever  any  doubt  that  I  should  do  so,  sir  ?" 

**  Yes,  many  doubts,  and  very  grave  ones.  You  need  not  look  hurt 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I  myself  should  have  behaved  as 
well  as  you  have  done.  You  might  have  turned  that  secret  to  ao- 
count." 

"  I  hope  I  should  have  kept  it  at  least  as  faithfully,  had  I  known 
its  value.  But  as  I  did  not,  there  is  smaller  merit,  I  suppose,  in  hav- 
ing been  honest." 

*^  If  you  had  married  one  of  these  girls,  here,  as  I  advised  you,  and 
as  Lord  Ro^kbury  advised  you,  its  vidue  would  soon  have  been  made 
pretty  plain  to  you.  Now  I  am  in  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  about  my 
explanation." 

^  Is  any  explanation  necessary  I"  said  Bernard. 

^  Miss  Trevelyan  went  out  of  this  room,  crying,  just  now,  after 
hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  and  then  her  lover  asks  me  that  ?" 

^  And  what  the  devil — or  at  least,"  said  Carlyon,  with  quite  enou^^h 
energy,  ^  what  right  had  you,  sir,  to  say  any  thing  to  annoy  Miat 
Trevelyan  I" 

"  And  «Ao  the  devfl— if  yon  eoma  to  that^^  rel^t^\&si«w«^9e^ 
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looking  rather  amused ;  "  or  at  least,  who  told  you  that  the  ladj  wis 
annoyed  ?     Govern  your  temper,  Bernard." 

"  Well,  sir,  now  I  do  own  that  explanation  is  very  necessary.'' 

**  Then,  sir,  listen  to  me,  and  be  good  enough  to  recall  suffident  of 
your  professional  habits  to  enable  you  to  reserve  your  opinion  until 
you  have  heard  the  whole  case.  This  house  and  the  estate  of  Aspen 
Court  are,  you  are  aware,  mine— mine  by  absolute  sale  on  the  part 
of  the  Wilmslows.  That  you  know  f  You  may  answer  that  ques- 
tion." 

''  I  answer  it,  then,  thus — that  I  have  seen  a  statement  to  that 
effect,  in  a  private  paper,  in  your  handwriting,  which  statement  yoo 
have  twice  confirmed,  verbally." 

^  And  it  may  be  true  or  not  f  Good.  It  happens  to  be  true,  and 
easily  capable  of  proot  Now,  having  first,  with  your  valuable  aid 
(which  I  wish  never  to  forget)  fought  for  and  won  Aspen  Court  for 
the  Wilmslows,  and  next,  having  purchased  it  of  them,  I  chose,  for 
reasons  of  my  own,  to  allow  them  to  hold  and  occupy  it  With 
some  of  these  reasons  I  need  not  trouble  you,  but  one,  perhaps  the 
strongest,  was  my  desire  to  make  poor  Mrs.  Wilmslow  as  happy  as 
her  melancholy  marriage  would  permit  I  see  that  you  have  a  re- 
joinder on  your  toneue." 

^  Only  that  this  kindness  was  probably  intended  as  some  sort  of 
compensation  for  that  very  marriage,  chi^y  brought  about  by  your- 
self." 

**'  It  was  so,  young  man,"  said  Molesworth,  sternly.  ^*  Years  must 
pass  over  your  head,  and  your  character  must  deepen  lind  harden, 
before  I  can  speak  to  you  on  that  -marriage,  with  a  hope  of  being 
understood.  We  will  proceed  with  what  is  easier  for  you  to  under- 
Btand.  I  say,  then,  that  I  placed  the  Wilmslows  here,  intending 
them  to  remain,  at  all  events,  during  the  parents'  lives.  But  Henrj 
Wilmslow's  conduct  to  his  wife  and  children  became,  as  you  know, 
80  in&mous,  that  I  was  obliged  to  exert  a  power  with  which  I  had 
always  kept  myself  provided,  and  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 
Another  sorrow,  with  which  we  can  do  nothing,  has  come  upon  Mn 
Wilmslow,  and  she  is  now,  day  by  day,  awaiting  the  death  of  her  * 
darling  child.  Do  you  think  that  some  twenty  years  of  sufiering 
with  her  scoundrel  husband,  years  of  grief,  shame,  poverty,  and  in- 
sult, crowned  by  this  coming  blow,  form  a  sufficient  penance  for  Jane 
Wilmslow  r 

^  Does  such  a  question  need  answer  ?" 

^  You  think  that  the  poor  lady  has  suffered  enough  f"  * 

^  £nouG;h  I  But  that  we  know  that  those  who  have  been  wronged 
here  will  be  righted  elsewhere,  that  woman's  life  were  an  atheMn 
apology," 

**  Moat  true.    "No^ — tx^ym  ^ra^^ared  to  add  to  her  nuierietr 
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**lt  Ask  her  whether  she  believes  she  has  a  more  devoted 
friend?" 

**  Her  devoted  friend  has  not  yet  been  tried." 

"Put  him  to  the  trial,"  said  Bernard,  calmly. 

•^Will  you  expel  Mrs.  Wilmslow  from  Aspen  Court?" 

^  Your  character,  Mr.  Molesworth,  is  a  guarantee  that  you  do  sot 
talk  idly.  That  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  a  question  appa- 
rently so  insrine." 

"  But  supposing  that  I  removed  all  the  insanity,  and  showed  you 
that  the  question  was  perfectly  rational,  and  that  you  had  the  power 
to  drive  away  this  lady  from  the  house  in  which  we  are." 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  me — what  is  the  use  of  my  replying  that  I 
should  receive  such  a  proposition  with  indignation  ?" 

**'  Not  much,  until  you  know  how  it  could  be  put  to  you.  You 
look  contemptuously,  which  is  not  well.  You  know  me,  and  as  you 
have  justly  said,  I  never  talk  idly.  Hear  my  determination.  I  have 
resolved  to  give  Aspen  Court  a  new  mistress.  I  have  also  resolved 
that  such  mistress  shall  be  no  other  lady  than  your  wife." 

"  Than  my  wife  I" 

"  Precisely — than  Mrs.  Bernard  Carlyon — ^in  due  time  no  doubt, 
and  if  red  tape  holds  its  own,  to  be  Lady  Carlyon,  and  ultimately — 
who  knows  ?     Lady  St  Aspen^s,  perhaps,  or  Baroness  St  Bernard." 

**  And  the  lady^s  present  name  ?"  said  Carlyon,  with  some  agitation. 

^  That  depends  upon  yourself — not  me.  Choose  between  one  of 
two,  and  poor  Mrs.  Wilmslow  retains  her  home  here,  which  she  will 
not  do  if  you  choose  a  third." 

**  In  other  words—" 

**  In  other  words — marry  either  Emma  or  Kate  Wilmslow,  and 
their  mother  need  not  be  driven  out  Marry  any  other  lady,  and 
even  if  she  be  willing  that  a  stranger  should  occupy  her  house,  Jane 
Wilmslow  will  not  accept  a  home  on  sufferance  from  her." 

**  But,"  said  Carlyon,  bewildered,  "  what  am  I  in  this — what  is  my 
wife — why — this  is  what  I  ask?  You  speak  of  your  will,  and  of 
your  power,  and  of  your  making  my  wife  the  mistress  of  this  place. 
Rejecting,  as  of  course  I  do,  all  your  preposterous  endowments,  what 
next  ?  You  may  drive  out  poor  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  but  what  part  or 
lot  have  I  or  my  wife  in  the  matter  ?" 

**  Your  wife,  1  imagine,"  said  Molesworth,  slowly,  "  will  obey  youJ* 

**1  trust  so— in  this,  as  in  all  such  matters,"  said  Bernard,  promptly. 

"And  you  will  obey  m«." 
•"I — what  obedience  do  I  owe  you — are  you  jesting!    Why 
•hould  I  obey  you !" 

v«  Because,  Bernard,  you  are  my  only  ton." 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

IT  IS  DONS. 

Carlton*8  first  sensation  of  astonishment  had  hardly  subsided  into 
that  calmer  condition  of  mind  which  permits  question  and  takes  in 
the  meaning  of  reply,  when  Mi's.  Wilmslow  entered  the  apartment 
Bernard's  face  was  averted,  but  she  read  in  that  of  Molesworth  that 
a  passionate  interview  had  taken  place. 

^  Lilian  has  been  with  me,"  she  said.  ^  I  suppose  that  what  has 
been  revealed  to  her  has  not  been  kept  secret  here.** 

*^  Did  you  know  of  this— of  this  relationship,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow  T 
said  Bernard,  who  struggled  between  a  strange  desire  to  give  way  to 
his  agitated  teelings,  and  a  repugnance  to  utter  them  to  the  man  who 
had  made  the  revelation — the  stein,  hard  man  who  had  for  yean 
been  his  master,  and  now  announced  himself  as  his  father.  If  Moles- 
woilh  would  have  quitted  the  room,  and  left  Qj^mard  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  gentle  woman  before  him,  such  relief  would,  he  felt^  have 
been  most  welcome. 

^  I  must  not  say  that  I  knew  it,  dear  Bernard,"  said  Jane,  in  her 
kindest  voice,  ^  but  the  news  has  perhaps  surprised  me  less  than 
others.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  mother's  eye  notices  much  that 
other  eyes  pass  over  ?" 

^  Yet  I  thought  ray  secret  well  kept,"  said  Molesworth.  ^  Bernard 
will  hardly  say  that  paternal  indulgence  would  have  helped  him  to 
the  discovery." 

^  Bernard  is  hardly  in  the  condition  to  say  any  thing  at  this  mo- 
ment," said  Jane.  "  If  he  will  take  my  advice,  and  be  alone  for  an 
hour  or  two,  especially  as  I  much  wish  to  speak  to  you — ^ 

Carlyon  thanked  her  with  a  glance,  then,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, took  the  proffered  hand  of  Molesworth,  pressed  it  respectfully, 
and  hastened  from  the  room. 

He  wandered  among  the  Aspen  woods,  long  and  long  after  the 
time  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  suggested  for  his  retirement  had  passed.  As 
usual,  a  mixture  of  feelings  strove  and  struggled  for  tne  masteiy 
within  him,  but  a  certain  satisfaction  was  at  first  predominant  Seek- 
ing to  throw  back  his  recollection,  in  order  to  trace  MoleswortlA 
couise  in  regard  to  himself,  Bernard  could  recall  little  that  connected 
him  with  the  lawyer,  with  whom,  nevertheless,  he  seemed  to  hafd 
had  an  acquaintance  lonff  before  their  profeasional  Felationahip  b«gt& 
A  firm  01  cjcmntry  bi&lfiii  had  sapplied  to  Oarlyon  tlie  pUos  J 
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parents,  to  the  extent  of  first  intnistiDg  the  child  to  kindly  but  hired 
guardianship,  and  then  seeing  the  boy,  and  afterwards  the  youth, 
through  two  or  three  schools,  each  suited  to  his  age,  and  all  of  fii-st- 
rate  character.  Holiday  visits  to  one  or  other  of  the  partners  were 
cheerful,  though  rare  seasons  for  Bernard,  and  it  was  during  these 
country  sojournings  that  he  acquired  the  vigor,  and  the  love  of  out- 
door sports,  which  we  have  seen  stand  him  in  good  stead.  To  the 
youth's  natural  inquiries  respecting  his  relatives,  one  stereotype  reply 
was  always  ready — his  parents  had  been  West  Indians,  and  had  died 
shortly  after  **  remitting"  him  to  England.  So  very  little  more  than 
this  arid  answer  could  he  ever  procure,  that  at  length  he  accepted  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  personal  history,  and  ceased  to  ask  further.  Messrs. 
Lutcombe,  Biggs  &  Elvaston,  to  whose  care  he  was  supposed  to  have 
been  confided,  duly  paid  his  school  and  other  bills,  and  in  due  time 
articled  him  to  their  old  London  friend,  Mr.  Molesworth,  who  had 
taken  a  stern  liking  to  the  young  Bernard.  A  small  allowance,  which 
was  to  cease  with  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  been  regularly  paid  to 
him — the  wreck,  it  was  hinted,  of  some  West  Indian  property — and 
this  was  all  that  Bernard  Carlyon  had  owed  to  any  real  or  imaginary 
parentage. 

He  had  made  his  own  way  in  life,  and  no  un&yorable  destiny 
seemed  before  him.  His  first  train  of  reflections,  as  he  strayed 
through  the  Aspen  woods,  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
position  was  much  improved  by  the  revelation  of  which  we  have 
heard.  His  second  thoughts  were  of  his  newly -found  father,  and  of 
his  character,  and  of  the  afiections  which  should  have  subsisted  be- 
tween them.  The  romantic  mind  will  condemn  him,  and  charge  him 
with  heartlessness  and  apathy  in  not  making  this  after-thought  his 
first  consideration.  Doubtless  it  had  been  more  graceful,  and  far 
more  touching,  had  the  young  man  been  described  as  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  a  Other's  love,  and  as  giving  way  to  all  the  pent-up  affec- 
tion of  five-and-twenty  years,  when  the  magic  word  was  pronounced. 
But,  time-honored  ais  is  the  fiction  which  converts  utter  strangeness 
into  the  holiest  affection  by  the  enunciation  of  two  syllables,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  it  will  scarcely  bear  a  test  I  fear  that  the  habit  of 
loving  is  a  habit  which  those  who  would  love,  and  be  loved,  must 
cultivate  ;  and  that  those  who  desire — not  merely  ofispring,  but  chil- 
dren, must  keep  those  creatures  within  sound  of  the  voice  and  within 
beat  of  the  heart 

Occupied  with  his  meditations,  and  though  naturally  disturbed  by 
what  he  had  learned,  not  discouraged,  Bernard  forgot  the  hours,  and 
nearly  all  things,  save  his  own  novel  position.  His  engagement  to 
Lilian  mingled  with  every  tangled  thought,  and  with  this  he  con- 
nected the  strange  conversation  with  which  Mr.  Molesworth  had  led 
up  to  the  announcement  of  that  day.    Bernard  may  be  ^j«sdQi<&i^&<^ 
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for  it  was  at  once  late  and  earij  for  bim  to  refer  bis  own  actioai  to 
tbe  standard  of  filial  duty — for  determining  to  resist,  as  fiv  as  1m 
could,  any  scheme  of  Molesworth's  wbicb  involved  tbe  distnrbanoe  of 
poor  Jane  Wilmslow  in  her  home.  Bat  be  could  not  divest  hinndf 
of  the  idea,  that  the  proposition  was  bat  a  device  of  bis  Other's  for 
testing  his  character;  and  he  {nx>roi9ed  himself  the  satis&ctioD  of 
proving  to  Mr.  Molesworth,  that  a  resolute  will  was  hereditarj  in  the 
race  for  which  Bernard  had  been  so  recently  claimed. 

Suddenlv — and  it  was  a  wonder  that,  coming  Hke  a  flash  of  ligbt- 
ning,  the  Uiought  had  not  come  sooner — a  new  idea  darted  upon  his 
mind,  and  fixed  itself  mercilessly.  Bernard,  who  bad  been  lying  od 
the  sward,  among  the  old  trees,  sprang  to  his  feet  with  his  brow  in  t 
glow.  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  aak  the  Question — even  of  him- 
self— but  now  it  seemed  as  if  thundered  to  him  a  world  of  voioei 
£Gs  mother !  Mr.  MoleswcMth  was  married — had  daughters — and  the 
eldest,  as  Oarlyon  had  had  various  reasons  of  business  for  knowing, 
bad  been  born  within  the  first  year  of  the  union.  This  was  a  second 
marriage  then,  or — 

Hurrving  back  to  tbe  house,  that  this  appalling  doubt  might  in- 
stantly be  satisfied,  be  scarcely  noticed — though  he  did  certainly  see 
— that  a  travelling  carnage,  which  had  just  left  tbe  mansion,  was 
emerging  upon  the  road.  Bernard  saw  that  the  postilions  dro?e 
rapidly  away,  but  gave  no  second  thought  to  the  subject.  He  hasdlf 
traversed  the  rooms  in  search  of  Molesworth,  but  was  unable  to  fiiid 
bim,  and  at  length  was  informed  by  a  servant  that  he  had  walked  oat 
with  Mrs.  Wilmslow  upwards  of  an  hour  before.  Tbe  clock  apprised 
Bernard  that  he  had  been  absent  four  or  five  hours. 

Where  were  the  young  ladies — where  was  Miss  Trevelyan ! 

The  young  ladies  were  in  Miss  Amy's  room — the  other  yoong  Isdj 
was  gone  away. 

^  Gone  away !  What  trash — what  infernal  nonsense  !  Call  down 
one  of  the  Miss  Wilmslows.  Gone  away — what  an  atrodoos  fool 
the  woman  must  be  to  talk  such  madness  F' 

Eaters  light  limbs  brought  her  into  his  presence  alnoost  with  ft 
wish. 

"  Oh,  Bernard — we  have  searched  for  you  in  every  comer  of  the 
place ;  Emma,  myself^  the  servants,  all  of  us.  liHan  was  so  unhappf 
at  going  without  seeing  you,  but  they  could  wait  no  longer — ^it  was  t 
case  of  life  and  death.^ 

**  Going !  where  ? — who  ? — for  heaven's  sake — whose  life  and  death 
— my  dearest  child,  speak.'' 

"  Her  uncle,  Mr.  Eustace  Trevelyan — he  is  dying.  A  lady,  I  believe 
she  said  the  superior  of  a  convent,  came  with  another  lady  to  fetch 
her — a  beautiful  person — and  Lilian  went  off"  with  them,  leaving  all 
Borts  of  Idnd  mQBsa|{|»s  kx  ^C9i— Vq\.\\.  >&  tlq  use  dehvering  them,  ibr 
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yon  are  not  listeniDg.    My  good  gracious,  Bernard,  how  white  you 
are!     You  are  ill?" 

"  No,  no,  quite  well,"  said  Carlyon  in  a  low  voice.  "  Tell  me — 
how  long  have  they  been  gone  ?     Ah !  I  saw  a  carriage — was  that — ^ 

^  They  have  not  been  gone  ten  minutes — a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at 
the  outside." 

"  No  one  with  them  but  ladies  ?" 

**'  One  servant  behind,  the  most  savage-looking  servant  I  ever  saw. 
I  suppose  he  is  the  guard  to  the  convent  The  tone  in  which  he 
asked  Martha,  the  way  to  the  stables  quite  petrified  the  poor  girl." 

"  Thanks— thanks.^ 

Bernanl  rushed  from  the  house  and  round  to  the  stables.  The 
horse  which  he  had  brought  over  from  Lynfield  was  still  there.  To 
bridle  and  saddle  him,  in  Carlyon*s  excited  state,  perhaps  took  him  a 
few  minutes  longer  than  it  would  have  done  had  he  been  perfectly 
calm  ;  but  it  was  speedily  effected,  and  Bernard  took  the  rein  to  lead 
the  animal  into  the  yard.  As  he  did  so,  the  horse  looked  at  him 
wistfully,  and  at  the  third  step  stumbled,  and  uttered  a  tound  of  pain. 
Cariyon's  eye  instantly  detected  the  cause.  A  small  stream  of  blood 
was  flowing  from  one  of  the  legs  of  the  poor  animal.  It  bad  evi- 
dently been  wounded,  in  order  to  disable  it^  and  the  cruel  device  had 
succeeded — the  horse  was  dead  lame.  Bernard,  oonvinoed  that  the 
case  was  hopeless,  flung  the  rein  from  him,  and  the  poor  creature 
limped  back,  painfully,  to  its  stall.  What  doubt  had  lingered  in  hit 
mind  as  to  the  character  of  those  by  whom  Lilian  had  been  carried 
off*  was  now  dispelled,  by  the  evidence  of  the  act  which  had  left  him 
powerless  to  pursue. 


^•^ 


CHAPTER   LXn. 

ELEPHANT  AND   TIGER. 

Another  minute,  and  Bernard  might  have  been  seen  making  his 
way  over  fields  and  through  hedges,  and  in  crow-flight  line  for  the 
little  village,  which,  as  has  been  said,  lay  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
house.  But  it  was  rather  in  the  chance,  than  in  the  hope,  of  obtain- 
ing  the  means  of  pursuit  that  he  hurried  thither,  and  he  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  disappointed,  however  incensed,  at  finding  nothing  that 
would  answer  his  purpose.  There  were  three  or  four  fiurm-houses 
within  no  great  distance,  and  their  owners  would  gladly  have  moujitAfL 
the  friend  of  Lord  Rookbury,  little  as  theij  m^|^\l  cax%Vft  ^^^i^  ^SP^*^ 
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of  Wilmslow  of  Aspen.  But  it  happened  that  on  that  day  there 
a  great  agricultural  meeting  in  one  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  oountj^ 
and  from  all  parts  the  farmers  had  jollily  gathered  to  hear  their  own 
unparalleled  misery  depicted  by  a  crack  London  orator,  brought  down 
express,  and,  in  the  words  of  Uieir  own  song,  chanted  as  they  rode  to 
listen  to  the  tale  of  sorrowful  statistics : — 

"  Some  of  them  on  horses, 
And  some  of  them  on  mtfes, 
Had  oome  a  score  of  miles,  or  morey 
To  mind  their  own  aflkirs.'* 

To  scour  the  country — to  get  perhaps  a  cart-horse,  perhapa  a  pony- 
however,  seemed  the  only  thing  for  Bernard  to  do,  and  he  had  walked 
a  short  distance  from  the  village,  considering  which  farm  to  attack 
first,  when  from  a  small  side  lane  there  rattled  out  upon  the  road  the 
smallest  chaise,  with  the  smallest  and  wickedest-looking  pony  that 
ever  united  for  the  conveyance  of  human  beings.  In  this  vebide, 
and  dressed  in  a  huge  hairy  coat,  and  wearing  a  hat  that  must  have 
weighed  some  pounds,  sat  a  large  man,  whose  figure  seemed  perfectly 
gigantic  upon  such  a  frail  pedestal.  But  that  conveyance  Bernard 
instantly  resolved  to  secure,  and  he  at  once  hailed  the  burly  driver, 
who  indeed  had  bec^n  to  check  his  restless  little  horse  the  momeat 
he  got  upon  the  high  road. 

**  All  right,  sir.  Up  with  you,  sir.  I  thought  you  was  preachiag 
sermons  to  them  fools,  and  Uiey  was  asking  for  'em  over  again ;  do 
offence,  sir,  but  time's  called." 

"Shotton!" 

Bernard  lost  a  few  seconds  in  obtaining  what  was  left  of  the  seat  in 
the  little  chaise.  There  was  more,  however,  than  he  expected  to  find 
' — the  seat  of  this  vehicle  had  evidently  been  constructed  on  the  idea 
that  the  owner  miffht  have  friends  of  his  own  size. 

^  This  is  lucky,''  said  Bernard,  as  the  pony  struck  oat  and  rattled 
them  away. 

^  Taint  luck,  sir ;  no  offence.  Pve  been  prowling  about  these  parts 
ever  since  the  other  night,  and  Fve  not  been  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  dodge  as  is  up.     See  the  carriage,  sir  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Bernard,  ^*  and  now  to  overtake  it  That's  the  first  ' 
business.  They  struck  into  the  road  yonder,  and  we  can  hardly  miss 
them,  but  the  start  is  a  long  one — seven  or  eight  miles,  at  the  rate 
they  would  go." 

^  That's  so,  sir,"  said  Shotton,  quietly ;  the  pony  harrying  on  in    \ 
high  spirits,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  formidable  weight  behind. 

^  The  post  horses  are  not  good,  but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  orders  had 
been  sent  down  the  road  to  get  the  best  and  have  them  ready." 

"  That's  80>r." 

^£hl    You Idiow  «Q^<^^ik)SK^ «^2^(3^ 
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**  That's  80,  sir,  too.  But  if  it  ud  answer  your  wish  not  to  ask  me 
no  more  questions,  but  only  to  tell  me  what  you  would  like,  I'd  be 
werry  glad.''  He  looked  round,  or  rather  down  upon  his  companion, 
"with  a  «ort  of  helpless  look,  which  might  imply  that  the  other  could 
extract  from  him  whatever  he  pleased,  and  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
request  his  forbearance. 

'*  I'll  ask  you  nothing,"  said  Carlyon,  "  except  to  bring  me  up  with 
that  accursed  carriage,  and  then  stop  it  by  driving  across  the  road  and 
under  the  leaders'  heads." 

*'  That  we  might  do,  too,"  said  Mr.  Shotton,  with  some  admiration. 
^  But  this  here  trap  and  pony  ain't  mine,  and  I'd  be  sorry  to  smash 
'em,  being  lent  in  confidence  and  on  the  square.  But  we'll  stop  'em, 
and  no  broken  knees  to  plaster." 

**  Broken  knees,"  said  Bernard.  ^  Fancy,  Shotton,  the  scoundrelly 
servant  in  that  carriage  running  round  to  the  stables  up  there,  and 
stabbing  my  horse  in  the  leg  to  prevent  my  following." 

**  Was  that  done,  sir  ?"  , 

**  Done,  yes.    The  poor  brute  couldn't  limp  across  the  yard." 

^  That  womt  the  servant,  sir,"  said  Shotton,  with  animation. 

"  I  tell  you  it  was — one  of  the  ladies  told  me  that  he  asked  the  way 
to  the  stable,  in  a  brutal  manner,  and  that  was  the  savage  errand  he 
went  on.     I  wish  I  had  met  him." 

^  I  humbly  ask  the  lady's  pardon,  sir,  and  it's  a  liberty  to  differ ; 
but  what  ain't  right  ain't  right,"  said  Shotton,  with  much  earnestness. 
*'  The  servant  in  that  carriage  wouldn't  have  done  no  such  thing. 
Maybe  he'd  have  pitched  saddles  and  bridles  down  the  well,  or  even 
guv  a  drug  or  some  such  lark  to  stop  you ;  but  Duffing  Billy  ain't  the 
cove  to  use  a  knife,  leastways  on  a  dumb  animal." 

^  Duffing  Billy !  and  who's  he  ?"  But,  observing  the  reproachful 
look  of  his  companion,  Carlyon  went  on.  **  Mind,  you  mentioned  him 
— I  asked  no  question — but  all  is  safe  with  me." 

"  It's  no  good  my  trying  not  to  talk  while  I  speak,"  said  the  boxer. 
"  I  see  that  But  now  the  murder's  out,  that  far,  and  you'll  put  two  and 
two  together,  and  there  it  is.  I'll  say  nothing,  only  that  him  as  I've 
named  wouldn't  hurt  no  animal.  Why,  I've  se^  him  sow  a  dog  after  a 
fight,  and  handle  him  like  a  bit  of  wax :  dog  never  so  much  as  whine." 

**  Then  it  was  somebody  else,  Shotton,  that's  all ;  and  whoever  he 
is,  I  wish  either  you  or  I  may  get  within  reach  of  him." 

**  That  we'll  do,  sir,  before  long,  I  fancy."  And  truly,  at  the  rate 
at  which  the  little  horse  clattered  along,  it  did  seem  probable.  The 
well-hung  chaise  quivered  and  swayed  as  they  hurried  past  gate, 
hedge,  or  stile ;  and  sometimes  the  seat  dipped  like  the  card  of  a  com« 
pass,  when  they  took  a  comer  much  too  sharply, — rather  a  propensity 
with  the  sporting  man  of  the  humbler  sort.  Still  they  had  much  krt 
ground  and  time  to  make  up^  and  the  darkness  was  coming  on. 
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**  I  troBt  we  shall  sight  them  before  it  grows  quite  dark,"  MidOul- 
yon  uneasily. 

"No  odds,  sir." 

**  How  do  you  mean  T 

"Lights  is  hung  out  at  night,  Fve  heard,  sir." 

"Perhaps  they  won't  light  their  lamps.** 

"  Somebody  will  for  'em,  perhaps,  sur,"  said  Shottoo,  with  a  look 
which  oonyinced  Carlyon  that  he  Imew  more  than  he  chose  to  telL 

The  night  came  on  more  densely,  and  still  the  good  little  hone  hsld 
gallantly  cm — one  walk  over  a  stubborn  hill,  and  one  halt  to  have  his 
mouth  wiped  out,  being  the  only  occasions  on  whidi  he  had  dack- 
eaed.  He  clattered  away,  and  Uie  sparks  jumped  brightly  from  hii 
feet  into  the  darkening  road.  The  night  promised  to  be  a  gloomy 
one.  Bernard's  excitement  became  painful,  the  m<»e  so  as  that  thej 
were  approaching  a  point  at  which  three  roads  met ;  and  uncertaiiiiy 
in  a  chase  is  a  cruel  sensation.  As  they  neared  the  point  in  queatioa 
he^id  to  his  companion — 

"  They  are  on  one  of  these  roads — ^but  which !" 

"  Leave  it  to  the  pony,  sir,"  said  Shotton.  Bat  he  evidently  wm 
not  leaving  it  to  the  pouy,  who  had  an  inclination  for  the  road  to  the 
left,  whereas  Shotton's  strong  right  arm  was  influencing  him,  unmis- 
takably, the  other  way.  Carlyon  saw  the  action,  and  felt  somewhst 
reassured.  They  plunged  into  the  new  road ;  and  the  little  horBS, 
having  given  up  his  own  fimcy,  rattled  on  as  good-humorodly  •• 
before. 

Shortly  afterwards,  they  reached  an  inn,  which  was  also  a  posting 
station,  a  little  way  in  the  rear  of  a  small  town,  to  which  a  railway 
branch  has  now  extended ;  and  the  poeting-house  has  been  converted 
into  a  school,  conducted  on  a  plan  of  newfangled  pedantry,  and  tunv 
out  asses  instead  of  horses.  This  they  drove  past,  but  Carlyon  notiosd 
that  the  pony  slackened  a  little  in  his  speed,  whether  from  fatigue,  or  at 
the  drives  will,  he  could  not  disoover.  But  he  inclined  to  Sie  latter 
opinion,  because,  as  soon  as  they  had  well  passed  the  inn,  and  soms 
neighboring  houses,  the  animal  sprang  forward  again  at  his  old  pace. 

"They  changed  there,  Shotton." 

^  Begging  pardon,  sir,  they  did  not  Change  at  the  next,  over  the 
hill."  i 

"I  must  not  ask  you  how  you  know." 

"  Some  folks  is  obliged  to  look  sharp,  sir,  when  beaks  is  out,  and  so 
we  get  to  know  a  nod  from  a  wink,  not  being  blind  horses  Fm 
thinking  the  ostler  at  that  house  is  a  careless  dog,  sir.  Did  yoa 
notice  as  he'd  stuck  up  a  pitchfork  on  that  heap  oppersite,  and  left  his 
Sunday  hat  sticking  on  it?  I  think  I  heerd  him  opening  the  door, 
after  we  had  passed,  and  mayhap  he's  eoing  to  take  his  hat  doim 
again,  for  fear  he  shouldn't  find  it  when  he  wants  to  go  to  ohnrch." 
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Bernard  made  no  reply :  for  the  certainty  that  he  was  about  to 
oome  up  with  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  unfitted  him  for  any  conver- 
sation. About  three  miles  more  were  got  over,  and  the  pony  began 
to  give  evident  signs  of  flagging. 

"  Groggy,  eh,  my  lad,"  said  Shotton.  "  Well,  you've  gone  in  like  a 
game  'un,  and  no  mistake,  but  there's  work  in  you  yet'' 

A  long  steep  hill  was  before  them,  and  the  two  men  got  out  to  walk 
up  it — a  measure  not  only  of  mercy,  but  of  economy  as  regarded  the 
fiuling  strength  of  the  animal.  It  was  a  tug  and  a  toil ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  top,  and  resumed  their  seats,  it  was  clear  that  the 
horse  had  been  overtasked,  and  that  in  descending  the  hill  his  legs 
were  by  no  means  safe  under  him. 

**  Now,  sir,  you  see  where  he  is.  The  sponge  must  be  thrown  up 
precious  soon,  but  the  whip  '11  bring  him  up  for  a  round  or  two  more. 
And  he  was  about  to  apply  that  stimulant,  when  at  some  distance  before 
them,  a  single  bright  light  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  It  was 
evidently  a  small  lamp  hanging  very  near  the  ground,  and  as  it  swung 
it  enabled  Bernard  to  make  out  tnat  it  was  just  between  the  hind- 
wheels  of  a  carriage. 

''  Him's  them,"  said  Mr.  ghotton.  *"  Thank  ye,  Mr.  Duffing  Billv, 
for  your  polite  lantern.  Take  it  easy,  pony  my  lad,  or  you  might 
frigiiten  the  gentry."    And  the  whip  was  returned  to  its  place. 

^  Cheap  and  easy,  till  they  pulls  up  for  the  change — ^that  won't  be 
hurried,  as  I  happen  to  know,  sir — and  then  go  in  K>r  mischief" 

**  Bight,"  said  Bernard,  almost  in  a  tremble  with  angry  anticipatioa 
of  the  coming  scene. 

They  therefore  proceeded  at  a  gentler  pace  (for  the  post-horses, 
which  had  come  a  long  stage,  were  not  rapid),  and  took  care  to  be 
sufficiently  distant  to  prevent  tiie  smart  clatter  of  the  pony's  feet  from 
being  aucQble.  So  they  went  on  for  a  time  which  seemed  an  age  to 
the  impatient  Bernard ;  and  then  the  lamp,  which  had  been  pendent 
thus  £a!r,  was  drawn  up  and  disappeared. 

^  Close  to  the  place,  sir,"  whispered  Shotton,  as  if  the  carriage  peo- 
ple could  have  overheard  hioL 

A  few  yards  further  he  brought  the  pony  to  a  stand-stilL  The 
carriage  went  on  for  some  minutes,  and  then  stopped  at  a  roadside 
inn.  The  darkness  was  complete,  but  three  or  four  lanterns  speedily 
appeared ;  and  from  the  point  at  which  Cariypn  and  his  companion 
had  pulled  up,  which  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  ground  on  which 
the  inn  stood,  they  could  see  the  postilions  dismounting,  and  the  dis- 
engaging of  the  weary  horses  from  the  carriage.  They  could  also 
m^  out  that  there  had  been  two  men  in  the  rumble,  and  a  third, 
who  had  apparently  come  from  the  inn,  seemed  to  be  directing  the 
movements  of  the  party. 

**  Now,  sir,"  said  the  boxer,  "  if  you're  game,  hit  out." 
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**  Go,"  aaid  Carlyon,  in  a  fierce  voice. 

The  startled  pony,  roused  by  a  slash  from  Shotton's  whip,  sprang 
violently  forward,  and,  urged  by  stroke  and  shout,  dashed  down  the 
slope  at  headlong  pace.  A  few  seconds  brought  the  chaise  up  to  the 
group  around  the  carnage  (now  without  horses),  and  several  yards 
past  it,  and  nothing  but  we  gigantic  strength  of  the  boxer  could  have 
checked  the  now  exasperated  animal,  and  enabled  Bernard  to  spring 
to  the  gi*ound.  In  another  minute  Cailyon  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
OToup.  A  scowling,  hard-faced,  well-dressed  man  had  descended 
from  the  rumble,  and  was  receiving  instructions  from  a  taller  person, 
who  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage.  A  simultaneous  gesture 
brought  both  their  faces  into  light,  and  Bernard  instantly  recognized 
Mr.  Mardyke  and  Cyprian  Heywood.  Thoy  had  not,  as  it  seemed, 
nodced  him  in  the  darkness  and  amid  the  confusion  of  a  change  of 
horses,  and  he  hastily  turned,  and  went  round  to  the  other  door  of 
the  carriage,  which  he  opened.  There  were  ladies  inside ;  and  the 
fiice — a  beautiful  one — wnich  suddenly  turned  upon  him  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Forester. 

^  Heavens  I  Mr.  Carlyon  I    Ruined— juined  P'  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  will  not  stop  to  congratulate  you  on  your  occupation,  Mn. 
Forester,"  said  Bemard,  scornfully.  **  Lilian,  it  is  you  whom  I 
want"  ' 

**  Hush !  hush  !  for  God's  sake,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  clenching  his 
arm  tightly ;  "  you  know  not  what  madness  you  are  committing." 

**  I  know  all,"  said  Carlyon.  *'  Lilian,  come  out,  and  be  rescued 
from  an  infamous  conspiracy." 

"  Oh  mercy  I  Be  silent,"  implored  Mrs.  Forester,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  Speak  to  him." 

A  second  lady  bent  forward.  She  wore  a  cloak  of  white  fur,  and 
a  thick  veil.  Raising  this,  she  disclosed,  not  the  features  he  expected 
to  see,  but  those  of  Mary  Maynard. 

"  Pray  be  silent,  and  keep  out  of  sight,"  said  Bfary.  "  I  know  all 
you  would  say.     All  is  well,  if  you  will  leave  it  so." 

"  Are  you  mad,"  said  Bernard,  ** or  am  I!  Where  is  lifiss  Trevd- 
yan  ?  You  deluded  her  from  Aspen  Court  this  day,  and  I  have  traced 
you  hither.  Where  is  she  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  to  be  duped  by  your 
treachery  ?    Where  is  she  ?" 

^  My  God !"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  ^  this,  which  we  did  not  foresee,  will 
ruin  us  all." 

"And  rightly,"  returned  Bernard.  "Once  more,  where  is 
Lilian  ?" 

"  Lilian  is  safe,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  in  a  low  voice  of  intense  ea^ 
nestness ;  *'  but  you  will  destroy  us." 

"  Safe !  Where  ?  With  whom !  You  took  her  from  Aspen  Court, 
And  I  demand  her  al  ^omx  bLtuida." 
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"  Bernard,"  said  Mary,  "  we  are  not  deceiving  yon.  There  is  a 
plot  to  carry  her  off,  but Ah  !  all  is  lost,"  she  exclaimed,  sink- 
ing back  into  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  as  Mardyke,  who  had  ob- 
served that  a  stranger  was  at  its  door,  came  round  and  confronted  him. 

**  Now,  sir,"  said  Mardyke,  in  a  rough,  bullying  voice,  "  how  dare 
you  open  that  carriage  door  ?     Do  you  know  the  ladies  inside  ?" 

"  I  know  you,  you  scoundrel,"  retorted  Carlyon,  "  and  I  have  an 
account  to  settle  with  you.  But  other  things  first  Keep  your  dis- 
tance, rascal,"  he  added,  as  Mardyke  approached  to  thrust  him  from 
the  carriage  door,  "  or  I  settle  it  on  the  instant.  Mrs.  Forester,  it  is 
painful  to  me  to  speak  harshly  to  you,  but  I  must  be  answered — 
where  is  Miss  Trevelyan  ?" 

*^  Here  is  Miss  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  she  said,  in  a  calm  tone, 
but  looking  into  his  face  with  eyes  of  earnest  meaning.  **  Here  is 
Miss  Tievelyan,"  she  repeated,  signing  towards  Mary  May nard.  " Sure- 
ly, Mr.  Mardyke,  there  need  be  no  angry  words,  because  Mr.  Carlyon, 
whom  we  knew  in  town,  recognizes  two  friends." 

**  No  man  has  any  right  to  open  the  door  of  a  carriage  under  my 
charge,"  blustered  Mr.  Mardyke. 

**  Even  were  your  errand  different,  Mrs.  Forester,  I  should  regret  to 
see  you  accompanied  by  such  a  person  as  this,"  said  Bernard.  ""  The 
man  is  a  low  apothecary,  who  has  been  hired  by  the  Jesuit,  Heywood, 
to  assist  in  an  atrocious  plot,  and  who  this  day  had  the  brutality  to 
wound  my  horse,  lest  I  should  pursue  him." 

Mardyke  looked  savagely  at  Bernard,  and  then  rushed  round  to 
the.  front  of  the  carriage,  to  which  no  horses  had  yet  been  attached, 
and  began  to  storm  and  bluster  at  the  ostlers,  who  seemed  to  be  pur- 
posely delaying  their  preparations. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  both  the  women  at  once,  "  go  away,  go 
away  I" 

"  Without  a  clue  of  any  kind  ?"  returned  Bernard,  who  had  been 

Srepared  for  an  indignant  display,  but  who  could  not  but  feel  that 
[rs.  Forester  and  Mary  were  trembling  with  real  agitation. 

"Listen,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  bending  down  to  him,  her  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears ;  "  we  were  obliged  to  bring  away  Miss  Tmvelyan,  be- 
cause else — " 

*'  He  here  ?"  exclaimed  a  well-known  voice,  some  paces  behind. 

Mi-8.  Forester  uttered  a  low  cry  as  Heywood  strode  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  Mardyke,  who  had  apprised  him  of  Bernard's  arrival. 

"Affect  to  believe  that  this  is  Lilian,  and  we  may  be  saved 
yet,"  hissed  out  Mrs.  Forester,  in  a  tone  that  reached  Bernard's  ear. 

It  was  fatal  counsel  for  one  of  that  group. 

**  So,  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon,"  exclaimed  the  priest,  who  had  dis- 
carded his  ordinary  garb,  and  looked  even  more  than  usually  nobU 
in  a  half  militaiy  undress  which  ^e  had  aiiKax!i<^.    ^^^^ivt^^xv^^  \c^ 
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the  last  to  your  muted  trades — ^peitinacioiis  as  tn  mttomeyy  ioaolent 
as  an  official." 

**■  I  talked  to  joa  while  you  were  a  gentleman — ^now  that  yon  are 
a  subject  for  the  police,  forgive  my  silence,  Mr.  Hejrwood."  And  be 
half  turned  from  nim. 

^  Take  a  warning — a  last  warning — ^young  man.  Ton  have  crossed 
my  path  several  times,  and  I  have  treated  you  with  the  forbearance 
we  extend  to  inferior  creatures.  But  all  that  is  over,''  he  added, 
fiercely ;  ^  and  now,  abandon  your  folly,  and  take  yourself  from  my 
presence.  The  business  on  which  I  am  engaged  is  not  to  be  hindered 
by  your  miserable  opposition — begone,  therefore,  or  year  chastisement 
will  be  more  severe  man  you  imagine." 

^  Knowing  me  so  well,  you  talk  such  trash  to  me  ?"  returned 
Carlyon. 

^  It  is  because  I  know  him  so  well,  that  I  talk  so,*^  said  Heywood, 
turning  to  Mardyke,  with  that  strange  ezpreaEdon  of  cunning  once 
more  manifest  in  his  countenance. 

"  Do  not  wake  her,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  earnestly.     "  This  ncHse — ^ 

*^  True,  true,"  said  Heywood,  in  a  voice  of  sudden  and  singular 
tenderness.  "  She  shall  not  be  waked  until  she  wakes  with  these 
arms  around  her.  Do  you  know  that  Lilian  Trevelyan  is  in  that 
carriage,  Bernard  Garlyon,  and  that  we  are  leaving  En^and  together 
f<wever." 

^I  will  speak  with  that  lady  nevertheless,"  said  Carlyon,  "for  there 
is  one  Question  which  I  must  ask  of  her." 

*'  Take  the  answer  from  me,  and  begone,  I  tell  you.  Totf  would 
know  whether  she  goes  of  her  own  free-will,  and  consciously.  I  tell 
you,  No.  She  has  been  beguiled  into  that  carriage,  and  sleeps  under 
the  influence  of  a  drug  compounded  for  her  by  my  friend  Mardyke, 
wisest  of  physicians.  Y  ou  have  your  answer — tnegone."  And  Cyprian 
Heywood  flung  his  hands  wildly  upon  the  air. 

^  It  is  indeed  well  that  I  follow^  you,"  said  Bernard. 

"  Yes,  if  you  take  my  warning,  and  begone ;  else  it  may  not  be 
so  well." 

**  I  repeat  that  I  must  speak  to  that  lady,"  said  Bemrad,  vho  hrA 
but  one  thought,  which  was  for  the  real  Lilian.  And  he  advanced 
once  more  to  die  door  of  the  carriage. 

"  His  own  folly.  Down  with  him  !"  cried  Cyprian  Heywood,  in  a 
voice  at  once  unnaturally  high  and  harsh. 

"•  That's  your  man,"  said  Mardyke,  speaking  to  a  rough-looking 
person,  in  a  handsome  blue  great-coat,  and  with  a  servant's  hat,  for 
whom  Mardyke  seemed  to  mi&e  way.     ^  Fell  him." 

**  A  word  about  that,  master,"  said  the  other.  "  They  say,  a  word 
and  a  blow,  and  a  blow  to  come  first,  but  by  your  leaye,  we'll  alttf 
that  qtpte  eaaly  for  once.^ 
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**  Do  your  work,*^  said  Mardyke,  fiercely. 

**  Sertingly ,"  said  the  other ;  **  but  when  others  does  it  for  me,  and 
does  it  in  a  way  which  I  can  noways  approve  o^  things  is  altered. 
My  eyes  has  been  opened,  and  I  must  know  somefin  more.  Was  it 
you  as  ffoes  a  stabbm'  horses  in  the  less,  and  making  belive  it  was 
me  ?  That's  what  Fm  led  to  believe,  follow-servant  How  about 
that,  eh  ?" 

"  What  is  that  chattering  ?"  demanded  Hey  wood,  fiercely.  *^  Mr. 
Mardyke,  is  this  the  way  you  manage  your  tools  ?"  i^ 

Bernard  had  availed  himself  of  this  colloquy  to  get  near  the  car- 
riage, and  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Forester  a  few  words,  which  at  once  re- 
moved the  weight  from  his  heart  It  was  almost  with  a  smile  that 
he  again  confronted  Hey  wood,  who,  stung  into  rage  by  the  unlooked- 
for  disobedience  of  his  vassal,  seized  Bernard  violently  by  the  collar, 
and  sought  to  fling  him  under  the  wheel  of  the  carriage.  The  sudden 
attack  might  have  succeeded,  for  all  Heywood's  ffreat  personal  strength 
was  put  forth,  and  his  slighter  antagonist  was  tMen  at  a  disadvantage, 
when  the  priest's  arm  was  struck  from  below,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  hold.  Shotton,  who  had  hung  about  until  needed, 
now  mterposed,  and  having  thus  disengaged  Bernard  from  his  enemy, 
paused,  as  an  elephant  might  have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 

But  Hey  wood's  mad  blood  was  now  up,  and  the  wounded  tiger 
could  hardly  have  flung  himself  more  reddessly  upon  that  same  ele- 
phant, than  Heywood  rushed .  upon  the  boxer,  strildng  savagely,  and 
with  all  his  might.  The  trained  strength  of  Shotton,  and  his  pro- 
fessional self-command,  easily  held  the  assailant  at  bay,  while  his  at- 
tack was  made  with  the  weapons  with  which  nature  supplies  her 
children,  and  the  boxer  even  found  time  to  remonstrate  with  his  an- 
tagonist, and  to  adjure  him,  with  strange  but  well-meant  imprecations, 
not  to  maintain  so  unequal  a  conflict.  But  Heywood's  phrensy  now 
broke  out  beyond  bounds,  and,  enraged  at  being  thus  baffled,  he  sud- 
denly turned  aside,  and  snatched  frt>m  the  hand  of  Mardyke  a  heavy 
and  knotted  walking-stick — a  bludgeon  which  it  was  that  physician's 
hp.bit  to  carry — and  swipginff  this  round,  he  dashed  a  fierce  and 
co^vnright  blow  at  the  head  of  Shotton.  Even  that  bull-head  would 
have  crashed  under  the  stroke,  had  it  descended  £urly,  but  the  left 
arm  flew  to  its  guard,  and  received  the  weight — nor  was  it  in  human 
nature  that  man  or  gladiator  should  witlmold  an  answering  blow. 
The  next  instant  the  noble  form  of  Cyprian  Heywood  lay  senseless 
at  the  foot  of  his  enemy. 

^  Tou  have  killed  him !  you  have  killed  him !"  shrieked  Mary  May- 
nard,  rushing  from  the  carriage,  **  you  have  killed  the  only  man  worth 
living  for  in  the  world.'-  And  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
sought  to  raise  the  prostrate  Heywood,  Bernard  assisting  her  in  the 
task. 
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'^  He  18  not  killed,  my  lady,  no  racb  luck,**  said  Shotton ;  **  and  if 
that  doctor  would  only  come  here  and  look  at  him,  he*d  be  all  right" 

But  the  purposed  operation  was  not  so  easy,  for  Mardyke,  in  his 
exasperation  at  the  disobedience  of  the  man  in  the  bloe  coat,  had  laid 
a  hand  on  him,  to  urge  him  to  the  execution  of  his  task,  and  this  in- 
dignity Duffing  Billy  had  resented  by  a  couple  of  what  he  termed 
**  taps*^  in  Mardyke's  face,  but  which  had  for  the  time  blinded  him, 
and  otherwise  rendered  him  an  unseemly  spectacle. 
♦  "  He  is  only  stunned,"  said  Carlyon ;  "  he  will  soon  recover.  Let 
us  remove  him  into  the  house." 

Miss  Maynard  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  hastened  to  Mrs.  For 
ester,  who  had  left  the  carriage,  and  they  exchanged  a  few  eneigetio 
words. 

•*  That  will  be  best,"  said  Mrs.  Forester.  **  Mr.  Mardyke,  come  this 
way,  if  you  please." 

The  haughty  tone  of  the  lady  brought  Mardyke  to  her  aide,  though 
with  a  very  bad  grace,  for  he  was  pressing  his  hands  over  his  duDt- 
aged  features,  and  was  evidently  in  a  semi-bewildered  state. 

**  Mr.  Mardyke,"  said  Lucy  Forester,  in  her  clear,  commanding 
voice,  **  I  am  sorry  that  our  intended  frolic  has  ended  unfortunately. 
You  are  of  course  aware  that  Miss  Trevelvan  was  left  in  safety  at 
Wingledew,  where  we  stopped,  and  where  Miss  Maynard  was  so  un- 
well that  we  were  obliged  to  take  her  into  the  house.  Oh,  you 
thought  it  was  Miss  Maynard  that  bad-been  left  ? — very  naturally,  ai 
she  had  borrowed  Miss  Trevelyan's  cloak,  and  the  young  ladies 
had  changed  bonnets.  It  was,  however.  Miss  Trevelyan.  Strange, 
that  you  ^ould  have  been  mistaken  all  the  rest  of  the  way.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Ueywood,  poor  man,  who  had  been  waiting  for  ns  here,  was  mis- 
taken also.  However,  all  is  explained,  and  the  best — and  iafest — 
plan  will  be  for  the  original  idea  to  be  carried  out" 

^  But,"  mumbled  Mr.  Mardyke,  for  the  state  of  his  mouth  prevented 
his  speaking  with  any  clearness,  "  Mr.  Heywood  was  going — ^*' 

*'  Was  going  to  embark  at  Bristol  with  his  ward.  Miss  Maynard 
is  his  ward.  Will  you  charge  yourself  with  seeing  that  they  are 
safely  placed  on  board  ?  As  Mr.  Heywood  will  probably  be  too  ill  to 
know  exactly  what  is  going  on,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  a  kind 
friend  should  superintend  his  embarkation.  Do  you  understand,  Mr. 
Mardyke  ?     This  is  a  very  harmless  conspiracy." 

Mardyke  gave  a  sullen  assent,  and  bending  over  Heywood,  whose 
head  was  supported  on  Bemard^s  knee,  he  intimated  that  if  the  priest 
were  placed  m  the  carriage,  he  would  be  answerable  for  his  medical 
treatment. 

Cyprian  Heywood  was  therefore  careftilly  raised  and  deposited  in  . 
the  vehicle,  and  Mardyke  got  in  beside  him,  rejoiced  at  escaping  anf 
/urCher  intercourse  w\iK  b\%  pretended  fellow-servant  and  oastigitor. 
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**  God  bless  you,  Lucy,"  said  Mary  Maynard.  "  If  he  does  not  kill 
me  when  he  comprehends  it  all,  some  day  he  shall  love  me." 

"  And  Grod  bless  you,  dear  Mary ;  you  deserve  better  things  than 
have  ever  yet  fallen  to  your  share.     I  wish  I  had  been  kinder  to  you." 

*'  Do  you  ?"  said  Mary,  kissing  her  passionately  ;  **  that  was  all  I 
wanted  you  to  say.  Farewell,  Bemand !  Lilian  has  forgiven  me 
that  kiss  after  what  I  have  done  for  her  to-day.   Farewell,  all  of  you  !*' 

Away  went  the  carriage.  The  plan,  into  which  that  of  the  priest 
had  been  transformed  by  female  mgenuity,  was  carried  out.  Hey- 
wood,  partially  recovered,  but  still  unable  to  speak  coherently,  was 
duly  placed  in  his  berth,  and  that  which  he  had  intended  for  Lilian 
was  occupied  by  Mary  Maynard,  who  tended  him  with  unceasing 
solicitude.  The  steamer  left  the  Severn  that  night,  bearing  away  to 
a  home  in  the  New  World  a  hapless  priest  and  a  reckless  maiden. 

Let  us  finish  the  narrative  of  their  fortunes ;  the  record  is  very 
brief.  A  year  later,  Mrs.  Forester,  then  Lady  Selwyn,  received  from 
Mrs.  Heywood  a  packet  containing  the  documents  with  whose  pro- 
duction Cyprian  had  threatened  her.  The  note  accompanying  them 
merely  said : 

*'  In  return  for  your  parting  wish.  I  am  very  happy,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  Mormons."  M.  H. 


♦  I » 


CHAPTER  LXm. 


OUR  "vineyard." 


Thv  party  at  the  posting-house  was  now  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
Der,  Mrs.  Forester,  Bernard  Carlyon,  and  the  boxer,  compoeinc^  the 
assemblage.  It  was  now  night,  and  Carlyon  was  restless  until  Lilian 
should  be  restored  to  Aspen  Court  Such  quaint  conveyance  as  the 
house  could  furnish  was  procured,  and  Mrs.  Forester  and  Bernard  set 
off.  The  boxer,  for  his  good  service,  and  likewise  for  his  arm,  in- 
jured by  Heywood's  blow,  wa;8  ofifered  a  seat  on  the  box ;  but  he  pre- 
fered  to  stay,  and  take  charge  of  his  valiant  little  horse.  He  prom- 
ised, however,  not  to  lose  sight  of  Carlyon. 

While  re-traversing  the  ground  over  which  he  had  hurried  in  so 
much  excitement,  Bernard  addressed  but  few  words  to  his  beauti- 
ful companion,  whose  conduct  in  the  affair  he  could  not  quite  com- 
prehend. But  he  resolved,  after  deliberation,  to  accept  the  story  as 
explained  by  Mri.  Forester  to  Mr.  Mardyke,  and  whioli  cit^*(usaiUi&»ti^ 
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appeand  to  bear  out    He  therefore  requested  that  Mrs.  Forester, 

who  had  brought  away  Miss  Trevelyaa  from  Aspen  Court,  would  her- 
self restore  that  vouuff  lady  to  the  house,  and  thus  qualify  herself  to 
answer  any  possible  ODservations  which  might  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  night^s  expedition. 

Mrs.  Forest^s  natural  hqtUeur  somewhat  revolted  against  this  pro- 
posal, fjEur  and  reasonable  as  it  was,  and  with  more  of  a  fine-lady  air 
than  was  necessary  undw  the  circumstances,  she  said  something  about 
Lilian  being  a  very  interesting  girl,  whose  acquaintance  she  ^ould 
be  happy  to  improve,  but  that  her  own  immediate  return  to  town 
was  necessary. 

^  Of  course  as  you  please,**  i>aid  Bernard.  "^  I  will  tell  them  where 
to  stop,  so  that  you  may  get  across  to  the  railway.  By  the  way,  I  mean 
to  have  revenge  on  that  Mr.  Mardyke  for  lus  cruelty  to  my  poor 
horse.  I  wonder  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  at  him.  I  must  call 
on  Mr.  Selwyn,  and  ask  him;  he  has  been  Home-Secretary,  and 
knows  the  best  way  of  doing  every  thing." 

^  You  know,  Mr.  Carlyon,'*  said  Mrs.  Forester,  in  her  pleasantest 
way,  and  after  a  short  pause,  "  that  if  you  think  Miss  Trevelyan  her- 
self would  wish  me  to  go  back  with  her  to  Aspen  Park — Court — 
what  is  it ! — I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so.  She  is  so  dear  a  creature 
that  I  have  quite  learned  to  love  her,  and  I  am  not  quick,  you  know, 
at  giving  my  love  or  hate.** 

*^  I  think  that  it  would  gratify  her  much,"  said  Bernard,  who  also 
perceived,  of  course,  that  his  wife  had  one  enemy,  at  leaist,  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

**  Then  let  us  go  to  Wingledew,  the  shortest  way,  by  all  means. 
By  the  way,**  she  added,  ^  it  is  not  for  a  woman  to  give  counsel  to 
you  statesmen ;  but  perhaps  in  social  matters  we  may  have  a  little 
more  discretion  than  yourselves.  That  wicked,  cruel  man  ought  to 
be  punished,  and  yet,  as  the  story  cannot  come  out  in  firagments,  and 
all  our  names  must  be  involved,  I  think — what  do  you  say — ^that  the 
poor  horse  had  better  be  unavenged  ?" 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  I  am  sure  you  are ;  you  are  always  right 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  it** 

**  A  charmiug  ^rl  she  is,  that  Lilian  of  yours,  Bernard  ;  I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  her  eyes.  I  suppose,  when  you  are  married,  you 
will  have  her  presented.  Don't  ask  me  to  do  it  merely  because  I 
mentioned  it,  but  it  would  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  present  so 
lovely  a  creature.*' 

^  There  is  only  one  other  name  that  I  could  possibly  prefer  to  see 
in  connection  with  my  wife*s,**  said  Bernard. 

**  And  whose  is  that  ?" 

**  You  will  be  angry.** 

'^Na,  yon  have  some  ngtxt  tA  annoy  me ;  besides,  yoa  won't." 
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**  Well,  then,— Mrs.  Francis  Selwyn'a." 

«  Ah !" 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  is  to  be  made  a  baronet  ?" 

"  This  is  Wingledew,'*  said  Mrs.  For^ter,  laughing. 

But  on  inquiring  at  the  pretty  little  country  inn  where  Lilian  had 
been  deposited,  and  where,  indeed,  the  change  of  costume  had  been 
effected  in  order  to  deceive  Mardyke,  they  found  that  ^  the  young 
lady  was  ffone." 

Twice  uiat  day  had  Bernard  heard  these  odious  words  in  reference 
to  the  same  object,  and  it  was  with  no  sweetness  of  manner  or  tone 
that  he  repeated  them  now  to  his  companion. 

Mrs.  Forester  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  much  in  earnest  in  her 
remorse,  and  her  cross-examination  of  the  landlady  of  the  pretty  little 
inn  was  most  eager  and  indignant  The  arrangement  with  the  young 
lady  had  been,  that  she  was  to  occupy  her  own  apartment  until  a 
carriage  should  arrive  to  take  her  to  Aspen  Court  The  landlady 
was  perfectly  aware  of  that,  and  the  carnage  had  arrived,  with  two 
gentlemen  in  it,  and  had  taken  the  young  lidy  away. 

^  This  is  not  the  sequel  to  your  plot,  Mrs.  Forester  ?^  asked  Ber- 
nard, in  indignant  agitation. 

^  I  swear  to  you  mat  it  i^  not  Our  intention  had  been  to  order  a 
chaise  from  the  place  at  which  you  overtook  us,  and  to  send  it  back 
for  Miss  Trevelyan,  as  thev  have  no  conveyance  here.  The  man  in 
the  servant's  dress  was  to  have  made  an  excuse  for  goin^  back  a  few 
minutes  after  we  had  left  that  inn,  and  ordering  the  chaise.  Mair 
had  given  him  money  for  the  purpose.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don  t 
make  things  worse  than  they  are  by  unjust  suspicions !" 

'^  Two  gentlemen ! — did  you  notice  them  ?  you  must  have  done 
so,"  said  Bernard  to  the  hostess. 

**  Only  a  little,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  kindly,  for  she  perceived  Ber- 
nard's emotion,  and  instinctively  set  it  down  to  the  right  account. 
^  One  did  not  get  out ;  the  other  spoke  to  the  young  lady  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  handed  her  into  the  carriage." 

^  But  he  must  have  taken  his  hat  off  when  he  came  into  the  house. 
What  was  he  like  ?     What  aged  man  ?" 

^  He  did  not  eome  into  the  house,  sir.  It  was  quite  light,  and  the 
young  lady  preferred  to  walk  in  the  garden  to  sitting  up-stairs,  so 
they  saw  her  at  once,  and  the  gentleman  stopped  the  carriage  by 
them  stacks,  and  got  out,  and  handed  her  in.  She  seemed  to  know 
him,  and  she  went  away  quite  quiet  like,  for  she  nodded  and  smiled 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  say.  Good-night  to  you." 

**  There  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  Bernard,"  s»d  Mrs.  Forester,  ^^  and 
that  is,  to  drive  to  Aspen  Couit  as  fast  as  we  can.  I  shall  be  miser- 
able until  we  find  Lilian,  but  I  think  we  shall  find  her  there." 

They  found  her,  and  alio  that  her  companions  had  been  Mc«  MsH^iftr 
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worth  and  the  Earl  of  Rookbury,  the  latter  of  whom  had  met  Moles- 
worth  and  Mrs.  Wilmslow  returning  from  their  walk,  and  had  asked 
the  lawyer  to  diive  with  him,  Jane  releasing  him,  having  errands  of 
her  own  in  the  village.  They  had  seen  Lilian  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  Molesworth,  whose  thoughts  were  upon  her  interview  with  him 
that  morning,  immediately  recognized  her.  Lilian  had  not  been 
made  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  Hey  wood's  plot,  Mrs.  Forester  con- 
siderably under-coloring  it,  in  the  hasty  explanation  which  sufficed 
to  induce  Lilian  but  too  gladly  to  withdraw  from  the  party  at  Wing- 
ledew,  leaving  Miss  Maynard  to  take  her  place.  Miss  Trevelyan, 
therefore,  more  speedily  recovered  from  the  excitement  and  agitation 
of  the  scene  than  she  would  have  done  had  she  understood  her  full 
danger  and  her  escape.  Naturally,  on  seeing  Lord  Rookbury's  car- 
tiflge,  she  imagined  that  it  had  been  sent  for  herself,  and  h»tening 
to  meet  it,  and  finding  her  new  friend,  Mr.  Molesworth,  Lilian  was 
confii-med  in  this  impression.  His  surprise  at  meeting  at  the  litUe 
country  inn  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  left  at  some  miles  distance, 
of  course  produced  reciprocal  surprise  on  her  part  However,  at 
Lord  Rookbury's  most  courteously  urged  entreaty,  Miss  Trevelyan  ac- 
cepted this  new  escort  to  Aspen  Court,  and  moreover,  had  the  pru- 
dence and  presence  of  mind  to  tell  Mr.  iiiolesworth  that  the  reason 
of  his  finding  her  at  Wingledew  was  a  little  secret,  which  somebody 
else  should  explain  to  him  by  and  by.  What  a  treasure  of  a  girl  was 
our  blue-eyed  Lilian !  What  a  number  of  black-eyed  girls,  and  blue- 
eyed  ones  also,  would  on  no  account  have  lost  this  chance  of  heroine- 
ship  !  Lilian,  on  the  contrary,  resolved  to  conceal  her  adventure 
until  sure  that  she  should  be  doing  kindly  and  wisely  by  telling  it 

But  there  were  other  things  to  tell  at  Aspen  Court  that  night 
Mi's.  Forester,  on  being  informed  that  Lilian  was  safe,  was  so  earnest 
in  her  expression  of  desire  not  to  alight,  but  to  be  taken  on  to  the 
railway-station,  that  Carlyon  would  not  press  her  to  enter  a  house 
where  her  position  would  be  equivocal,  to  say  the  least  of  it  And 
she  squeezed  his  hand  so  gratefully  when,  having  given  the  order  to 
the  postilion,  Bernard  took  leave  of  her,  that  he,  whose  heart  was 
exultant  at  the  recovery  of  Lilian,  had  no  leisure  to  beai*  malice.  So 
Lucy  Forester  departed. 

Brief  time  had  Bernard  now  to  greet  Lilian,  to  exchange  expe- 
riences, or  to  confide  to  her  the  secret  which  he  had  learned  that 
morning ;  for  he  was  summoned  to  be  present  at  an  interview  which, 
at  Lord  Rookburv's  desire,  was  to  be  held  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
which  Molesworth  had  insisted  on  postponing,  not  much  to  the  peer's 
satisfaction,  until  Carlyon  should  arrive.  Lord  Rookbury  had  not 
been  apprised  by  Molesworth  of  the  relations  between  himself  and 
Bernard,  and  the  delay,  therefore,  appeared  to  the  earl  particularly 
aniBMODable.    But  StApbAu  MoleBworth,  as  a  rule,  addom  gave  way, 
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and  nerer  to  yaluable  clients.     It  was  late,  therefore,  when  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,  Moleswoilh,  the  earl,  and  Bernard  met. 

"  And  because  it  is  so  late,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said  Molesworth,  "  we 
will,  if  jou  please,  proceed  instantly  to  business,  and  confine  ourselves,  if 
we  can,  to  business  considerations  only.  Lord  Rookbury  and  yourself 
are  both  clients  of  mine,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  it  well  that  a 
third  person  should  be  present  Bernard,  you  will  hear  all  that  is 
said,  but  I  think  you  had  better  not  interfere,  unless  specially  request- 
ed to  do  so." 

"Is  that  the  way  you  insult  a  young  statesman's  discretion  and 
delicacy  ?"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  laughing,  but  not  entirely  without 
mischief. 

"^  He  will  not  feel  insulted  at  any  thing  I  say  to  him,"  replied 
Molesworth,  quietly.  **  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  what  I  have 
to  say  is  this.  It  is  no  news  to  you  that  our  friend  Lord  Rookbuiy 
has  long  set  his  heart  upon  becoming  the  possessor  of  Aspen  Court. 
With  his  characteristic  frankness  and  fairness,"  continued  Molesworth, 
giving  the  last  words  their  full  syllabic  value,  or  even  a  trifle  more, 
^  he  instructs  me  to  make  a  proposal  to  you,  for  which  I  have  in 
some  measure  prepared  you  to-night.  Without  going  into  calcula- 
tions, because  your  decision  will  not  rest  upon  the  question  of  money, 
I  will  merely  say  that  he  offers  a  very  handsome  price,  and  one  which, 
were  money  only  in  question,  it  would  be  foolish  to  refuse.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  you  to  decide  whether  yon  will  entertain  his  proposal 
at  all." 

^  I  have  only  one  thing  to  add,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  ^  and  I  add 
it,  not,  of  course,  with  the  view  of  influencing  Mrs.  Wilmslow  in  any 
way,  but  as  part  of  my  original  plan.  Should  Aspen  Court  become 
fliy  property,  it  will  be  only  too  honored  by  her  remaining  as  its  oc- 
cupant, on  any  terms  Molesworth  may  think  equitable,  until  the  end 
of  a  life  which  must  long  outlast  mine,  and  which,  I  trust,  will  be  for 
years  afterwards  the  admiratioi^  of  my  son,  as  it  has  been  mine." 

"  Lord  Dawton,  I  know,  is  of  his  father's  mind  in  this  matter,  Mrs. 
Wilmslow,"  added  Molesworth. 

"  Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  such  an  offer,"  said  Jane ;  "  but 
there  is  another  person  who  has  to  be  consulted  ; — whatever  painful 
circumstances  may  have  separated  us,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
cide upon  such  a  question  without  ascertaining  the  will  of  my  hus- 
band." 

Both  Molesworth  and  Lord  Rookbury  began  to  answer  her  at  once, 
which  was  curious.  The  earl,  however,  who  was  going  to  assure  her 
that  Henry  Wilmslow  would  do  whatever  he  ordered  him  to  do,  rec- 
ollected that  this  was  not  quite  the  thing  to  say,  and,  checking  him- 
self, left  the  field  to  Molesworth. 

^For  argument's  sake — or  rather  for  the  sake  of  bosinesa,  Mrs. 
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Wilmftlow,  we  will  rappoee  that  Mr.  Wilmslow  will  not  intei&ro  in 
any  decision  of  yours. 

^  Before  I  answer,  then,*^  said  Jane,  "  will  you,  Bernard,  say  any 
thing  to  me  t  You  are  a  very  kind  and  a  very  true  friend  to  me,  I 
believe,^  she  added,  laying  her  hand  upon  his. 

**  He  may  be  so,"  said  Molesworth ;  ^  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
can  interfere  with  any  advantage." 

''  I  think,  Molesworth/'  said  the  earl,  ^  that  you  are  placing  our 
young  friend  in  a  false  position.  For  my  own  part,  I  submit  that  any 
counsel  he  can  give  should  not  be  withheld  from  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  who, 
I  know,  also,  has  almost  a  motherly  regard  for  him,  honorable  to  both.^ 

"  I  am  in  a  ^se  position,"  said  Bernard,  ^  though  not  that  from 
which  Lord  Rookbury  is  good  enough  to  wish  to  relieve  me.  It  is 
understood  by  one  person  ]»«sent,  perhaps  by  twa  Still,  if  Mrk 
Wilmslow  again  appeals  to  me,  nothing  shall  prevent  my  giving  her 
the  best  answer  in  my  power." 

^  Is  he  to  speak  ?"  said  Jane,  with  a  little  smile,  as  ahe  addreaed 
MoleswortL 


"  As  he  pleases,"  said  Molesworth,  slowlv. 
"'  Shall  we  sell  Aspen  Ck>urt,  Bernard  t" 


^  If  Mr.  Molesworth  will  sell  it  for  you,  sell,  dear  Mn..  Wilmslow.'' 

**  So !"  ejaculated  Molesworth. 

"•  And  why  do  you  advise  it,  Bernard  T  said  Mrs.  Wilmalow. 

"  For  several  reasons,"  replied  Carlyon.  "'  The  interest  of  the  large 
sum  of  money  which  the  estate  would  fetch,  would  be  a  comfortaUe 
and  certain  income  for  you,  and  the  principal  would  divide  into  hand- 
some fortunes  for — for  those  who  would  come  after  you" — ^he  rather  hur- 
ried over  the  words.  **  This  is  much  better  than  an  estate,  the  title  to 
which  it  is  not  for  me  to  disparage  before  a  purchaser,  beyond  saying 
that  it  has  complications  which  it  might  not,  at  need,  be  easy  to  un- 
ravel. If^  therefore,  Mr.  Molesworth  will  sell  Aspen  Court  for  you, 
and  invest  the  purchase-money  in  your  name,  I  advise  you  to  accept 
Lord  Rookbury's  proposal." 

"  The  reply  which  1  expected  from  Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  the  earl. 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  also,"  murmured  Moleswordi. 

^  Still,  without  my  husband's  opinion  to  guide  me,  I  cannot  feel," 
said  Jane,  ^  that  I  ought  even  to  give  my  own.  Aspen  Court  is  very 
dear  to  me  ;  it  was  the  harbor  to  Which,  during  all  the  storms  of  my 
fife,  I  looked  forward  as  my  resting-place ;  and  though  I  deceived 
myself  when  I  dared  to  hope  that  all  my  sorrows  were  over  when  we 
had  regained  our  inheritance,  and  though  a  heavier  grief  than  any  I 
had  known  before  has  fallen  upon  me  under  this  roo^  I  feel  as  if  the 
old  house  had  become  dearer  to  me,  and  that  the  little  church  where 
my  poor  baby  must — " 

What  light  form  glides  silently  into  the  room  f    Whoae  arm  are 
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upon  Jane's  neck  t  whose  golden  curls  quiver  upon  her  bosom,  as  the 
new-comer,  striving  to  speaJc,  can  only  sob  ? 

**  Lilian !"  exclaimed  Bernard.   "  Ah !  I  guess  your  errand,  dear  one.** 

"  God  help  me  T  cried  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  piteously ;  "  for  1  dare  not 
refuse  to  guess  it  too.     My  own  Amy,  my  little,  little  Amy,  is — '' 

**  God's  Amy  now — His  youngest  angel,''  sobbed  out  Dlian,  cling- 
ing to  the  bereaved  mother. 

^  Qone !  gone  !  and  her  mother  not  there  to  take  a  last  kiss  I 
Oh,  my  Amy  !  my  Amy  T' 

"'  It  could  not  have  been  given,  dear,  dearest  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said 
Lilian,  struggling  earnestly  against  her  own  emotion,  that  she  might 
offsr  such  comfort  as  her  tale  could  bestow.  "  You  left  her  sleeping ; 
she  continued  in  that  slumber  until — it  seems  hours — it  can  have 
been  but  a  few  minutes  ago.  Her  sisters  were  with  me  in  the  room, 
when  the  dear  creature  suddenly  sat  up  in  her  bed^  and  quite  laughed 
ouL  We  thought  she  was  in  a  dream,  and  we  waited  a  moment, 
watohiag  her.  She  looked  at  each  of  us  for  an  instant,  smiled,  and 
said — 

^^  *  /  told  the  angel  so.  There  are  three  of  you  to  iove  mamma. 
He  will  give  me  my  flowers^ 

*^  The  next  moment  she  fell  back  upon  the  pillow — we  were  by 
her  side — but  all  was  over.  They  could  not  come  to  you — they  sent 
me.     Oh !  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Wilmslow !"  cried  Lilian,  passionately. 

**  Amy  !  oh,  my  little  Amy  I"  moaned  poor  Jane.  ^  And  her  &- 
ther  away,  too !" 

'^  He !"  said  Molesworth,  who,  with  the  ear],  had  drawn  away  from 
the  mother's  sorrow.    ^  It  must  be  told,  too— and  yet — Bernard  I" 

Carlyon  approached  at  the  summobs. 

**  There  is  more  to  tell  her — what,  in  fact,  is  no  bad  news,  could 
she  think  so— -but  whether  to  breathe  it  at  this  moment  I  have  let- 
ters which  inform  me  that  last  week  Henry  Wilmslow,  in  an  intoxi- 
cated orgy,  involved  himself  in  a  brawl  with  some  foreign  gambler 
in  Brussels,  and  being,  I  suppose,  mad  with  drink,  insisted  on  fight- 
ing. They  used  swords,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  billiard-room  where 
the  strife  aroee ;  the  witnesses  say,  slain  fairly ;  but  I  suppose  they 
were  all  gaming-house  ruffians,  and  probably  he  was  murdered." 

**He  ioae  murdered,"  shrieked  Jane,  who  had  seen  Molesworth 
summon  Carlyon,  and,  prompted  by  a  strange  instinct,  had  drawn 
near  and  listened.  ^  He  was  murdered,  and  I  have  done  it !  He 
was  driven  from  England  to  die — and  who  caused  him  to  be  driven 
oat  ?     His  wife." 

To  agonised  spasm  and  convulsive  sob  succeeded  inseDsibility,  and 
she  wto  removed  to  her  chamber. 
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Moleswortb  whb  never  a  man  of  explanations,  and  when  he  did 
give  them,  it  was  reluctantly,  and  with  as  much  reservation  as  he 
could  manage.  And  he,  moreover,  had  peculiar  reasons  of  his  own 
for  being  especially  unwilling  to  make  frank  confidence  in  regard  to 
certain  matters  of  which  we  have  heard.  The  deaths  of  Henry  and 
of  Amy,  and  the  precarious  condition  in  which  Mrs.  Wilmslow  con- 
tinued, long  after  the  poor  little  girl  had  been  laid  to  her  rest  in  As- 
pen church  (in  the  place  which  she  had  so  strangely  chosen),  Daturally 
postponed  any  confidential  interview  between  himself  and  Jane.  But 
Bernard,  of  course,  hastened  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  question 
which  he  had  started  fi'om  his  reverie  in  the  woods  to  ask,  and  which, 
important  as  it  was,  he  had  contrived  to  forget  amid  the  excitement 
of  the  pursuit  after  Lilian. 

^  You  are  my  legitimate  son,  but  you  bear  the  name  of  a  mother 
concerning  whom  her  child  should  ask  no  question.  Retain  the  name, 
for  you  have  done  much  to  redeem  its  hatefulness  to  me.  Should  it 
ever  be  necessary  to  prove  your  pedigree,  the  proofe  shall  be  furnish- 
ed.    In  the  mean  time,  let  the  subject  never  be  mentioned  between  us." 

With  this  %<eply,  Bernard  Carlyon  was  compelled  to  content  him- 
self. He  might  have  been  more  anxious  about  further  explanations, 
but  that  he  had  other  matters  to  occupy  him.  For,  some  months 
later  than  the  last  events  we  have  described,  and  when  Emma  Wilms- 
low could  lay  aside  mourning,  for  a  day,  to  put  on  bridesmaid^s  at- 
tire (Kate  chose  to  remain  in  attendance  on  her  mother),  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Lilian  Trevelyan.  I  am  not  fond  of  conversions,  and  I  re- 
cord it  without  the  slightest  Protestant  triumph,  that  they  were  united 
by  the  Reverend  Lord  Dawton,  who,  to  the  preternatural  rage  of  his 
father  the  earl,  had  insisted  upon  taking  holy  orders,  and  had  even 
threatened  to  go  out  as  a  missionary,  if  Lord  Rookbury  made  himself 
disagreeable.  But  Francis  Selwyn,  whose  staunch  Protestantism 
caused  him  to  be  intensely  delighted  with  Bernard  for  rescuing  so 
beautiful  a  creature  as  Lilian  from  the  errors  of  the  old  &ith,  deter- 
mined that  so  meiitonous  an  act  should  have  due  reward,  and  con- 
sequently he  recommended  Carlyon  so  vigorously  for  promotion,  that 
he  has  already  been  sent  up  so  high,  that  he  is  compelled  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  vindicate  the  recommendation  of  his  friend. 
Lilian  sometimes  complains,  very  gently,  that  he  is  never  with  her, 
but  Lord  Rookbury  assures  her  that  husbands  were  not  intended  to* 
spend  their  time  with  their  wives ;  and  there  is  certain  other  conso- 
lation on  its  way. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Molesworth  and  Jane  Wilmslow  did  meet  for 
a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  he  became  far  more  frank  than  was 
his  wont  The  death  of  Henry  may  have  appeared  to  him  as  the  re- 
moval of  a  prohibition  which  had  previously  forbidden  him  to  speak, 
and  stiJl  more  sternly  forbidden  Jane  to  hear.    But  unluckily  th«re 
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were  no  witnesses  to  that  interview,  and  what  passed  between  Moles- 
worth  and  Mrs.  Wilmslow  was  scarcely  of  that  character  which  would 
naturally  prompt  either  to  make  confidence  on  the  subject  to  a  third 
person.  We  can  therefore  only  surmise,  vaguely,  that  the  hard  man 
of  tlie  world  confessed  something  touching  an  old  and  deep-rooted 
love  of  his  own,  conceived  at  a  time  when  a  hasty  and  interested 
lecond  marriage  had  shut  him  out  from  hope.  He  may  have  sought  to 
txplain  the  baleful  influences  of  passions  which,  uniting  while  conflict- 
ing, led  him  to  desire  that  she  whom  he  loved  in  vain  should  never 
link  her  destiny  to  one  whom  she  herself  could  love,  and  may  have 
pleaded  that  in  his  fierce  and  cruel  selfishness  he  could  better  bear  to  see 
her  the  bride  and  victim  of  one  whom  he  despised,  and  over  whom  he 
t3a*annized,  than  the  happy  wife  of  a  worthy  husband.  If  Stephen 
Moleeworth  avowed  all  this,  and  urged  the  extenuating  plea  that  he  had 
in  some  jsort  watched  over  the  life  he  had  so  direfully  troubled — had 
saved  Jane  and  her  loved  ones  from  extremest  need,  and  had  at  last 
secured  for  them  a  rich  inheritance,  it  needed  all  the  exquisite  good- 
ness and  beautiful  resignation  of  that  noble  woman  to  strengthen  her 
to  listen.  It  may  be  that  she  has  never  fully  forgiven  him  for  her 
wedded  life — assuredly,  no  human  judge  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
she  should  extend  such  pardon,  but  while  the  residue  of  her  days 
endures,  he  struggles  to  obliterate  somewhat  of  the  memory  of  the 
past  by  the  utmoiit  and  most  deferential  service  and  fiiendship. 

Lady  of  Aspen  Court,  with  undisputed  sovereignty — for  what  im- 
aginary claim  could  be  set  up  anew,  on  the  part  of  the  Trevelyans,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  Bernard  Carlyon's  wife  would  scrarcely 
raise,  while  Moles  worth's  mystic  parchments,  elaborately  prepared  to 
give  him  holds  and  vantage-grounds  ultimately  unneeded,  were  in  due 
form  rendered  harmless — Jane  Wilmslow  resides  in  her  old  house,  and 
does  good  to  every  one  who  comes  within  her  gentle  influence.  Deep- 
ly has  she  expiated  the  rashness  of  marrying  a  man  ^  who  had  been 
a  little  too  gtiy.''  The  young  heiresses,  Emma  and  Kate,  adore  their 
mother  too  much  to  disregard  what  counsel  she  may  give  them  on 
this  head  ;  so  any  fast  men  who  may  try  to  get  shooting  in  Glouces- 
tershire, on  the  chance  of  meeting  ^*  those  Wilmslow  gii&*  anywhere, 
will  lose  their  time. 

As  regards  Emma,  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has  had  any  oflfers; 
but  she  is  young,  beautiful,  and  amiable,  and  will  be  rich  (for  Moles- 
worth  has  taken  the  Aspen  estates  in  hand,  in  thorough  earnest,  and 
the  property  will  be  a  noble  one),  so  that  she  need  not  hurry  herself. 
But  as  for  Kate,  if  the  Reverend  Lord  Dawton  goes  on  gazing  at 
those  great  brown  eyes  as  he  has  done  ever  since  Bernard's  wedding, 
there  is  no  saying  that  half  of  Aspen  Court  may  not  actually  come 
into  the  Rookbury  family,  after  all.  And  as  good-for-nothing  Earl 
Charlee  cannot  vex  better  folks  forever,  one  of  theee  daya  our  lititli^ 
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Kate  may  be  Catherine,  Coantees  of  Rookbuiy,  and  then  there  will  not 
be  a  pretXier  peeress  in  the  august  chamber  which  Lord  Redeedale 
likened,  the  other  day,  to  a  casino. 

But  we  have  not  quite  done  with  the  earl,  who,  you  know,  has  a 
daughter  in  genteel  lodgings  in  Islington — a  young  lady  who  has  de- 
served too  well  of  several  people,  to  be  left  th«re,  improving  her 
mind  with  great  industry,  and  wishing  that  the  process  were  out  of 
fashion.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Earl  of  Bookbury,  after  the  novelty  of 
the  discovery  was  over,  and ,  when  he  began  to  consider  what  to  do 
with  poor  Angela,  did  launch  sundry  execrations  against  the  meddling 
Spanish  dancer,  who  had  the  impertinence  to  recognize  the  Pohsh 
colonel — to  obtain  from  Spain  certain  particulars  as  to  the  Enghsh 
ladv  who  had  years  before  carried  away  the  objectionable  child — to 
seek  out  that  lady,  and  finally  to  procure  such  a  clue  to  the  paternity 
of  the  young  actress,  as  enabled  him  to  break  into  the  house  in 
Acheron  Square  with  the  news  that  sent  Lord  Rookbury  into  the 
pit  of  the  suburban  theatre.  Indeed,  he  had  reasons  for  being  ven- 
omous against  that  dancer ;  for  the  man — a  shrewd,  smart  fellow,  by 
no  means  averse  to  mischief  and  from  a  long  course  of  study  quite 
aware  of  the  value  of  a  well-handled  secret — managed  to  extort  most 
unrighteous  hush-money  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
historiette.  At  last,  and  at  a  small  expense.  Lord  Rookbury  succeed- 
ed in  sending  off  this  nuisance  to  the  Havana,  as  entrepreneur  on 
his  own  account ;  and  then  his  lordship  seriously  reflected  what  he 
should  do  with  his  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  really  taken  a  sort  of 
liking. 

He  consulted  with  Garlyon,  whom,  on  the  original  disooveiy,  he  had 
charged  with  making  explanations  to  Angela ;  and  laying  his  difficul- 
ty frankly  before  Bernanl,  and  dwelling  pathetically  upon  the  great 
cruelty  of  forcing  a  nobleman's  mislaid  children  into  his  privacy,  he 
asked  Bernard's  advice.  A  project  for  serving  two  persons  whom  he 
greatly  liked  instantly  occurred  to  Garlyon,  and  he  demanded  oarU' 
blanche^  if  he  were  to  interfere  at  alL  Obtaining  this,  he  visited  in 
succession,  Mr.  Molesworth,  Angela,  and  Paul  Chequerbent,  and  the 
result  was  a  humble  application  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Chequerbent,  in- 
closing their  marriage  certificate  (witnesses,  Mrs.  Sellinger,  Mrs.  Bong, 
the  two  old  maids  at  Angy's  lodgings,  and  Bernard  Carlyon),  and  re- 
questing forgiveness,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Rookbury  would  buy  a  small 
share  in  Molesworth's  business  for  Paul,  who  haA  resolved  to  be  a 
most  industrious  solicitor  for  the  time  to  come.    The  earl  granted  the 

Eardon,  but  higgled  over  the  partnership ;  but  Paul's  respectable  re- 
ttions,  finding  that  he  was  goine  up  in  the  world  and  could  do  with- 
out them,  behaved  so  kindly  and  liberally,  that,  among  the  party,  Paul 
was  established  in  the  firm,  now  Molesworth,  Penkridge  A  Chequer- 
bent   Angela  makw  a  ^«r}  f5wA^?r&^\a^\Mfl^^ 
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of  "  actresses  and  that  sort  of  people,"  and  will  in  a  few  years  be  as 
genteel  as  any  of  us. 

Of  a  few  only  of  the  other  people  who  have  managed  one  way  or 
another  to  connect  themselves  with  our  story,  need  mention  be  made 
again.  Poor  Eustace  Trevelyan  still  lingers  ;  but  the  abrupt  with- 
drawal of  Heywood,  upon  whom,  as  upon  a  pillar  of  strength,  the 
broken  man  had  leant,  enfeebled  and  bewildered  him  more  than  ever, 
and  he  is  now  a  pitiable  spectacle  o(what  is  termed  melancholy  mad- 
ness. In  the  quietude  of  Lily  Nook,  which  Carlyon  has  managed  to 
secure  as  a  residence,  and  under  the  affectionate  care  of  Lilian,  the 
poor  priest,  who  so  sadly  mistook  his  way  in  this  world,  will  be  gent- 
ly tended,  until  that  last  trembling,  erring  footstep,  after  which  all 
errors  are  over  forever. 

Selwyn's  political  fortunes  are  doubtful.  The  proud,  high-couraged 
man  would  do  honor  to  any  cause,  but  he  is  far  from  popular.  Like 
Halifax,  he  is  almost  more  merciless  to  the  flaults  of  his  colleagues 
than  to  those  of  his  antagonists,  and  this  the  latter  regard  as  want  of 
good  party  feeling.  And  perhaps,  too,  he  admits  privately  to  him- 
self that  he  is  not  the  best  advocate  of  a  popular  demand  (even  when 
he  knows  it  to  be  just),  from  a  certain  hiUf-heartedness  occasioned  by 
the  contempt  in  which  he  holds  the  "  vain  loud  multitude,"  and  its 
noisy  idoU.  All  which  is  sadly  away  from  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Claphamism  he  professes,  and  which,  as  we  all  know,  inculcates  and 
produces  the  utmost  gentleness,  toleration,  and  humihty.  Bowever, 
ne  has  his  trials.  Mrs.  Forester  has  carried  her  point,  and  married 
him,  as  any  woman  with  courage  and  determinadon  can  do  by  any 
man  in  this  country,  and  our  handsome  Lucy  has  both.  He  yielded, 
but  it  was  with  some  reluctance,  and  on  the  whole  transaction  con- 
siders himself  rather  a  victim.  But  he  is  a  most  obedient  husband, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  advantages  theoretically 
imagined  to  arise  from  the  matrimonial  union  may  accrue  to  both  of 
them.  Lucy  has  renounced  play  forever  and  ever,  and  Selwyn  has 
been  to  the  opera  with  her  several  times.  Let  us  do  her  the  justice 
to  add,  that  she  has  more  than  once  offered  to  fulfil  her  promise  of 
presenting  Lilian  Carlyon ;  and  if,  by  the  time  that  lady's  health 
shall  have  been  lost  and  recovered  in  the  way  to  which  she  is  look- 
ing with  delight,  and  Bernard  with  resignation,  the  approach  to  her 
Gracious  Majesty's  footstool  be  rendered  easy  to  ladies  of  ordinary 
physical  strength,  the  beautiful  bride  of  the  rising  young  official  will 
be  chaperoned  to  Court  by  the  magnificent  wife  of  the  veteran  states- 
man. 

Manager  Phosphor  is  gone-  on  a  starring  tour  to  America ;  and  it 
is  thought  that  his  power  of  quotation,  and  general  command  of  re- 
dundant sentimentiuism,  will  make  his  travelling  orations  very  effec- 
tive, especially  as  the  ingratitude  of  the  aristocracy,  to  whose  U^ti& 
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weaknetBes  be  has  all  his  life  been  so  indulgent,  will  enable  bim  to 
be  bitterly  sarcastic  upon  that  institution,  and  he  will  speak  with  in- 
timate knowledge  of  its  failings.  Manager  Dilligrout  failed,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  return  to  the  stage  for  a  livelihood.  He  works  the 
provinces  very  hard,  and  has  a  handsome  testimonial — a  silver  vase, 
electrotyped — presented  to  him  in  every  large  town,  by  lovers  o£ 
Shakspeare,  and  admirers  of  Dilligrout's  devotion  to  that  immortal 
bard.  This  vase  he  carries  abo^jt  with  his  luggage,  in  a  box  like  a 
barrister's  wig-box,  elongated ;  and  by  a  neat  contrivance  of  a  little 
sliding  plate  amid  the  diasing,  he  adapts  the  inscription  to  the  town 
and  date.  He  cries  copiously  when  alluding  to  the  palmy  days  of 
the  stage,  sobs  O.  P.  when  mentioning  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  P.  S.  when 
naming  Kemble ;  and  the  agonized  shake  on  the  voice,  as  he  alleges 
that  we  shall  not  look  upon  their  like  again,  is  most  pathetic.  The 
provincial  journals  jieport  the  demonstration,  and  he  buys  fifty  copies 
and  sends  them  for  distribution  in  the  next  town  to  which  he  is  com- 
ing, besides  i-eprinting  the  reports  in  voluminous  handbills.  On  the 
whole,  Dilligrout  labors  conscientiously  to  persuade  the  bucolic  pub- 
lic that  he  is  an  actor;  and  having  fulfilled  the  first  condition  of  per- 
suasion— namely,  the  believing  himself  what  he  would  make  others 
believe — he  may  ultimately  succeed. 

Big  Richard  Shotton  is  in  training  for  one  more  battle,  which  he 
intends  should  be  his  last ;  but  even  now  there  is  doubt  of  its  coming 
ofi",  for  the  gallant  gladiator  actually  takes  a  stupid  pride  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  science,  and  talks  of  winning  if  he  can,  with  similar 
nonsense,  instead  of  understanding  that  his  duty  is  to  ^  sham  and 
seir  in  any  way  that  his  backers  may  order.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  at  the  last  minute  these  votaries  of  manly  sports  will  give 
information  to  the  police,  and  have  the  champion  seized  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.  Alice  hopes  this  will  be  the  case,  and  has  a 
project  for  emigrating,  with  her  colossal  husband,  to  Australia,  where 
hia  ponderous  stren^  may  be  employed  in  a  less  brutal  wrestle  for 
gold  than  the  good-natured  giant  has  yet  been  put  to.  As  an  able- 
bodied  person  will  shortly  be  wanted  as  Chancellor  of  the  Australian 
Exchequer,  if  the  model  system  of  exasperating  the  tax-payers  be  ad- 
hered to  with  the  usual  ofiicial  pertinacity,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Shotton  may  live  to  batter  a  budget  into  the  recalcitrant  colony. 

Here  ends  the  Chronicle  of  Aspep  Court  In  the  words  with  which 
the  apocryphal  Clara  Gazul,  n^e  Merim^e,  brings  to  an  end  one  of 
her  uncompromising  dramas,  ^Que  pensez-vaus  de  rargumenti 
Peruez-en  ce  que  voui  voudrez,  mais^^-excusez  les/autes  de  rauUurJ* 
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